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I  A»T.   I. — Rafael  io»    Vrbmo  viut    seiti    Vater   Gi 

Von  J.  D.  Po^savanl:  in  zwey  Theilen,  mil  rierzebn  Abbii- 
•liuigen.  Leipzig.  lB:Jy. 
"pOR  more  than  two  centuries  every  account  (if  llie  life  anti 
•*■  l&boura  of  Raphael  may  be  said  to  have  been  derived,  wilh 
liule  material  alteration,  from  Vnsari.  It  would  be  unjust  to  so 
pleanng  a  narrator  to  attribute  this  solely  to  the  indolence  of  the 
writers  who  succeede<l  him ;  indeed  modem  critics,  without  ex- 
cnsiiig  the  occasional  inaccuracies  of  the  Florentine  biographer, 
bsve  acknowledged  that  his  just  and  artiat-likc  criticism,  and 
tfae  naii'ete  and  interest  of  his  details,  as  far  as  they  go,  could 
•carcely  be  improved.  It  was,  in  short,  chiefly  owing  to  Vasari's 
well-earned  rejjutalion  that  the  task  of  rerising,  and,  what  was 
fftr  more  difficult,  of  completing  the  valuable  outlines  he  hail 
left,  was  so  long — unfortunately  too  long — deferred.  Of  the  more 
Tolominous  accounts  of  the  Italian  painters  which  have  appeared 
wilhiu  the  present  century,  the  greater  part,  however  embellished 
by  the  lively  description  of  works  of  art,  or  illustrated  by  the 
connexion  with  general  history,  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  onn- 
tributed  any  additional  facts.  To  this  class  belong  the  lives  of 
Raphael  by  Duppa,  Braun,  and  Quatremere  <le  Quincy: — the 
Itttlian  translation  of  the  last,  overwhelmed  as  it  is  with  notes,  not 
Iways  remarkable  for  their  importance  or  correctness,  may  never- 
lieu  be  considered  the  fullest  memoir  that  had  appeared  prior 
to  the  far  superior  work  of  Passavant. 

The  credit  of  insliluling  a  new  kind  of  research  in  the  bistury 

of  art.  as  o)>poscd  to  the  habit  of  copying  Vosari.  is  perhaps  due 

in  the  first  instance  to  Pungileoni.     The  first  volume  of  his  Life 

"Bf  Correggio,  published  in  1817.  proved  that  it  was  still  possible 

wrest  from  the  mouldering  records  of  convents  and  similar 

rhives  a  few  Important  facts  and  chronological  data,  with  which, 

safe  links,  other  materials  might  be  connected.  The  some  writer 

ras  ef[unlly  fortunate  in  his  patient  researches  at  Urbino  resjiect- 

Giovanni  S^mli,  the  father  of  Raphael,  and  respecting  the 

it  painter  himself;  but  conscious,  perhaps,  that  his  Life  of 

irrvggio  had  failed  to  unite  a  comprehensive  spirit  of  criticism 

ith  mt>Te  historic  accuracy,  be  contented  himself  with  giring  the 
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2  Passavant's  Life  of  Raphael. 

latter  results  of  his  Investigations  in  two  small  pamphlets,  as  ma- 
terials for  future  historians. 

Of  the  writers  on  art  on  this  side  the  Alps,  the  first  who  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  Pungileoni  in  original  research,  while  he 
far  surpassed  the  Italian  in  philosophic  criticism,  was  Von 
Rumohr.  In  the  two  first  volumes  of  his  '  Italienische  For- 
schungen,'  after  briefly  tracing  the  vicissitudes  of  art  in  the  dark 
ages,  this  writer  gives  the  history  of  several  painters  of  the  Flo- 
rentine, Sienese,  and  Umbrian  schools.  His  sources  were 
original  documents  and  the  testimonies  of  early  writers  employed 
to  verify  or  correct  the  accounts  of  Vasari ;  his  descriptions  and 
Criticisms  were  fresh  from  the  works  themselves  in  every  case 
where  this  was  possible.  Thus  a  scrupulous  spirit  of  investiga- 
tion, combined  with  the  views  of  an  enlightened  historian  and  hot 
unskilful  connoisseur,  at  once  distinguish  Rumohr  from  most  of 
the  writers  on  these  sulyects  who  appeared  about  the  same  time ; 
of  the  two  opposite  qualifications  of  patient  research  and  a  gene- 
ralising, philosophic  treatment  of  materials  thus  acquired,  it  must» 
however,  be  admitted  that  the  latter  is  ever  active — with  or  without 
sufficient  data.  The  third  volume  was  devoted  to  Raphael  and 
his  contemporaries,  but  the  account  is  brief,  and  the  method  this 
author  had  followed  with  such  pains  in  his  former  volumes,  he 
wanted  either  leisure  or  inclination  to  pursue.  We  shall  have 
occasion,  however,  to  show,  that  even  in  this  portion  he  still  a}>- 
pears  to  advantage  in  his  occasional  enlightened  remarks  on  the 
works  of  Raphael. 

The  same  spirit  of  accurate  research,  the  same  conscientious 
principle  as  to  actual  inspection,  a  still  more  practised  eye,  and  a 
still  more  artist-like  feeling,  are  united  in  Passavant  with  a  more 
cautious  indulgence  of  particular  opinions  and  impressions.  In 
philosophic  criticism  he  is,  perhaps,  inferior  to  Rumohr ;  his 
laborious  and  well-arranged  l>ook  might  be  rendered  still  more 
complete  and  accurate  even  in  its  facts,  but  on  the  whole  it  may. 
safely  be  said  that  no  production  of  the  kind  has  approached  it 
for  copiousness  and  originality  of  information.  The  second 
volume  will  be  found  eminently  useful,  and,  with  very  little  cor* 
rection,  may  serve  as  a  model  for  future  compilations  of  the 
kind ;  it  consists  of  a  catalogue  of  all  Raphael's  works,  first 
arranged  chronologically  with  reference  to  the  periods  of  their 
prc)ducti(m.  The  description  of  each  work,  with  an  indication 
of  the  gallery  or  collection,  if  known,  where  it  exists,  is  followed 
by  a  list  of  the  drawings  or  preparatory  studies  for  the  com- 
position ;  these  are  described  in  like  manner :  then  follows  an 
enumeration  of  all  the  engravings  and  known  copies.  A  second 
catalogue  contains  a  list  of  such  works  as  arQ  known  only  from 
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description,  and  of  others  falsely  ascribed  to  Raphael^  or  which 
were  only  executed  by  his  scholars  and  imitators  from  his  designs. 
The  justness  of  the  grounds  on  which  the  author  inserts  many  a 
highly-prized  possession  in  this  category  will  naturally  be  chal- 
lenged by  those  interestetl  in  the  decision.  A  third  catalogue  is 
devoted  to  the  drawings  alone,  arranged  according  to  the  coun- 
tries where  the  various  collections  exist.  The  old  engravings 
after  Raphael  are  also  enumerated  together ; — and  lastly,  all  the 
works  attributed  to  the  master  are  classed,  according  to  their 
subjects^  as  an  index  to  both  volumes.  The  biography  itself;^ 
which  is  thus  comparatively  a  small  part  of  the  work,  occupies 
&bout  half  the  first  volume,  the  rest  being  composed  of  incidental 
memoirs,  documents,  and  extracts.  By  far  the  most  valuable 
tjortion  is  that  relating  to  the  earlier  history  and  productions  of 
Raphael,  a  subject  on  which  conjecture  had  too  long  usurped  the 
place  of  any  attempt  at  chronological  accuracy. 

A  circumstance  that  at  once  forces  itself  on  our  notice,  and 
which  we  here  find  treated  with  the  attention  it  deserves  for  the 
first  time,  is  the  importance  of  Urbino,  both  in  a  political  and 
social  point  of  view,  at  the  period  when  Raphael  began  his 
career.  The  resources  and  renown  of  this  little  dukedom,  im- 
proved and  upheld  by  Federigo  da  Montefeltro,  remained  ulti- 
mately unimpaired  in  the  hands  of  his  successor  Guidubaldo : 
the  state,  in  short,  was  represented,  and  its  warlike  population 
led  to  the  field  by  hereditary  sovereigns,  before  Florence  had 
learned  to  yield  even  to  temporary  sway.  That  a  Tuscan  writer 
on  art  should  be  silent  on  the  past  glories  of  a  neighbouring 
state  is  quite  natural ;  but  it  seems  unaccountable  that  so  many 
biographers,  in  following  Vasari,  should  have  overlooked  the 
remarkable  circumstances  by  which  Raphael  was  surrounded  in 
his  youth— circumstances  which  must  not  only  have  had  an  in- 
fluence on  his  taste,  but  which  brought  him  in  contact  with  the 
most  celebrated  men  of  his  age,  many  of  whom  afterwards  served 
him,  at  least  with  the  communication  of  their  learning,  when  he 
was  employed  at  the  court  of  Rome. 

This  inattention  is  the  more  surprising  since  we  find  that,  in 
speaking  of  other  painters,  natives  of  Urbino,  the  glories  of  the 
Athens  of  Umbria,  as  it  was  called,  were  not  forgotten.  Thus 
Bellori,  in  his  Life  of  Baroccio,  whose  descent  he  traces  from  a 
sculptor  of  that  name  at  the  court  of  Federigo,  opens  his  narra- 
tive as  follows : — '  Federigo  Feltrio,  Duke  of  Urbino,  who  in  his 
days  was  the  light  of  Italy  in  the  arts  of  peace  and  in  arms, 
among  his  other  noble  works,  built  a  most  magnificent  palace  on 
the  rugged  situation  in  which  Urbino  is  placed.  This  structure 
had  the  reputation  of  being  the  finest  that  Italy  had  seen  up  to 
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that  time.  Not  only  did  the  duke  enrich  it  'with  tasteful  and 
appropriate  ornaments,  but  enhanced  its  splendour  by  a  collection 
of  antique  marble  and  bronze  statues,  and^  choice  pictures,  and 
with  vast  expense  got  together  a  great  number  of  most  excellent 
and  rare  books/  &c.  This  description  is  evidently  copied  from 
the  opening  of  Castiglione's  '  Cortegiano,'  where  the  expression 
respecting  the  collection  of  statues  (un  infinita  di  statue  antiche 
di  marmo  e  di  bronzo)  is  still  stronger.  Among  the  omissions 
with  which  Passavant  must  be  charged,  we  must  reckon  his  not 
having  endeavoured  to  trace  these  specimens  of  antique  sculpture, 
which  probably  in  the  end  migrated  with  the  ducal  library  to 
Rome,  and  may  now  be  in  the  Vatican.  It  would  be  desirable 
to  know  what  they  were ;  for  although  Raphael  was  never  remark- 
able for  a  servile  imitation  of  the  antique,  we  find  that  he  some- 
times adopted  his  subjects,  and  often  improved  his  drapery  and 
his  forms,  from  such  examples. 

The  influence  of  classic  monuments  of  art  has  been  too  much 
overlooked,  generally,  in  the  early  history  of  painting.  In  mo<lern 
times  we  are  accustomed  to  consider  a  direct  imitation  of  sculp- 
ture as  the  evidence  of  such  an  influence :  in  the  infancy  and 
gradual  development  of  art,  the  eflect  was  much  less  pronounced 
but  not  the  less  real.  Those  who,  like  the  Germans,  are  in  the 
habit  of  drawing  a  strong  line  of  demarcation  between  the  classic 
and  Christian  taste,  arc  too  apt  to  neglect  the  consideration  of  this 
question,  and,  except  in  decided  instances,  like  Mantegna,  of  the 
adoption  of  antique  forms,  appear  to  think  that  Italian  art  was  as 
independent  in  its  infancy  as  it  w<i8  in  its  perfection.  We  shall 
not  now  stay  to  examine  this  subject  further,  but  merely  remark 
that,  although  Rome  was  ultimately  the  centre  of  the  classic  taste, 
almost  every  Italian  city  preceded  it  in  forming  collections  of 
antique  sculpture.  The  examples  at  Pisa  from  which  the  early 
sculptors  of  that  city  caught  their  first  inspiration,  the  school  of 
Squarcione  at  Padua,  the  garden  of  the  Medici  at  Florence,  and 
the  gallery  of  Urbino,  were  all  exercising  their  influence  before 
the  treasures  of  the  Roman  territory  were  exhumed.  Poggio 
Bracciolini,  who  had  himself  employed  agents  to  import  speci- 
mens of  sculpture  from  the  Levant  to  Florence,  could  only  count 
six  statues  in  Rome  towards  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

That  the  account  above  quoted  relating  to  Urbino  was  not  ex- 
aggerated, is  abundantly  evident  from  the  corroborating  testimonies 
of  local  historians,  and,  we  may  add,  from  the  architecture  of  the 
palaces  of  Urbino  and  Gubbio,  considered  with  reference  to  its 
age.  Pcrha|)s  the  most  interesting  of  the  historiansT  just  alluded 
to  is  the  father  of  Raphael,  Giovanni  Santi,  who,  in  a  MS.  poem 
preserved  in  the  Vatican,    consisting  of  twenty-three  books    in 

terza 
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.  celebrates  the  martini  and  peaceful  virtues  of  the 
Duke  Federigo,  The  chronicle  is  so  far  complete  that  it  ends 
vrilh  the  death  of  its  hero  in  I4S2  (ibe  j'cnr  before  Raphael  was 
born),  and  is  dedicated  to  his  sun  and  successor  Guiduhnldo  I. 
In  the  dedication  Giovanni  Santi  speaks  of  having  been  early 
ini^acnl  to  embrace  '  the  aduurahlu  art  of  painting,  the  difdculty 
of  which,'  he  says,  '  added  to  domestic  cares,  would  be  a  burden 
even  for  the  slioulders  of  Atlas.'  From  the  expression  '  I  am  not 
oBbamnl  to  be  called  a  professor  of  this  noble  art,'  coupled  mib 
the  eiklence  of  no  inconsiderable  possessions,  it  may  be  inferred 
that  Giovanni  yielded  to  a  slrong  inclination  for  the  pursuit, 
lAving  other  sufficient  means  of  subsistence.  The  military  ei- 
'loits  «nd  public  life  of  ibe  Duke  Federigo  are  the  subjects  of 
}  almost  OS  copious  as  tbc  rhymes  in  question,  but  some 
_  lestic  details  lose  nothing  from  appearing  in  a  poetical  dress- 
especially  as  the  poet  seems  to  write  bcller  when  be  trusts  luast 
to  imagination.  The  death  of  the  accomplished  Countess  Bal- 
lisla,*  at  the  age  of  twenty-six,  is  among  the  most  touching  of 
his  descriptions.  This  lady,  whose  acquirements  merileu  ihe 
praises  of  Bernardo  Tasso,  had  pronounced  an  extempore  Latin 
address  at  the  age  of  twenty,  to  Pope  Pins  II.  and  the  princes 
nnd  ambassadors  who  were  with  him  in  Milan,  when  the  learned 
pontiff,  with  probably  as  mnch  truth  as  gallantry,  declared  that 
he  wns  unable  ta  reply  to  her  willi  equal  eloquence.  On  hearing 
of  her  dangerous  illness,  her  husbantl  left  the  comman<l  of  the 
iJFlurentiiie  army,  and  arrived  only  to  see  her  expire.  The  poet 
Tibes  her  embracing  her  lord  for  the  tost  time,  her  causing 
beir  infant  son  Guidubaldo  to  be  placed  in  his  father's  arms 
bile  the  bystanders  melt«d  in  tears,  an<l  concludes — 

'  Chiuse  quel  sanlo,  onestu  e  grave  ciglio,  ^J 

Rendendo  1'  alma  al  ciel  divotameute,*  ^| 

Libera  e«ciolta  dal  mondan  periglio.'  ^^ 

lie  chronicle  of  Gio^'anni  Santi  is  in  no  respect  more  important 
Ibui  in  bis  occasional  allusions  to  the  painters,  sculptors,  and 
architects  of  his  lime  in  Urhino  and  elsewhere  in  Italy.  These 
notices,  corroborated  by  the  testimony  of  other  historians,  by  the 
docnmrnts  brought  to  light  by  Pungileoni,  and  still  more  by 
Iiis  own  researches  on  the  spot,  have  enabled  Passa^'ant  to  give  n 
sufficiently  full  account  of  the  artists  who  constantly  or  uccasion- 
aily  exercised  their  talents  at  Urbino  during  Raphael's  youth, 
and  of  others  whose  works,  done  at  earlier  periods,  were  acces- 
sible to  him  in  and  near  Ids  native  city, 

;  rhe  title  of  Dul^fl  was  confftT«il  an 
in  aft*!  the  death  of  BsttiUit,)  on  the 
RoTiK,  with  GiovBiins,  daughler  ol 


mtltf  of  ibt  n>p«'(  nrphew,  Giovuini  di 
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We  cannot  accompany  the  historian  far  in  these  researches,  and 
must  follow  his  own  example  in  expressing  our  reluctance  to  ac- 
quiesce in  eulogies,  where  we  have  not  had  opportunities  of 
judging  for  ourselves.  Luciano  Lauranna,  the  architect  of  the 
palaces  of  Urbino  and  Gubbio,  undoubtedly  deserves  to  have  his 
name  recorded.  The  style  of  these  buildings  resembles,  in  its 
tasteful  imitation  of  the  antique,  that  of  Leon  Battista  Alberti, 
and  may  thus  not  have  been  without  its  influence  on  Raphael  and 
his  townsman  Bramante.  Francesco  di  Giorgio  of  Siena,  to  whom 
the  design  of  the  Urbino  palace  is  erroneously  ascribed  by  Vasari, 
seems  to  have  been  employed  in  the  fortifications,  and  in  some 
works  of  ornamental  scul])ture,  which  still  adorn  the  interior  and 
exterior  of  the  palace.  In  these  decorative  works,  Ambrogio 
Baroccio,  the  ancestor  of  the  painter,  assisted,  and  merited  the 
praises  of  Giovanni  Santi,  for  the  taste  and  spirit  of  his  architec- 
tural foliage.  The  walls  of  many  of  the  apartments  were  painted 
with  frescoes,  which  have  long  disappeared.  Baldi,  in  his 
'  Descrizione  del  Palazzo  ducale  d'  Urbino,'  speaks  of  a  room, 
annexed  to  the  library,  which  contained  portraits  of  celebrated 
men  of  all  ages :  these  have  perished ;  but  one  of  RaphaeVs  early 
sketch-books,  preserved  in  the  academy  at  Venice,  contains  draw- 
ings of  this  description,  probably  done  from  the  representations 
in  question.  Even  the  panelling  was  here  and  there  of  a  costly 
kind ;  it  appears  to  have  been  the  work  of  Maestro  Giacomo  of 
Florence,  who  wrought  in  tarsia  (inlaid  wood),  a  mode  of  imi- 
tation which  Vasari  includes  among  the  arts  of  design,  and  in  which 
original  and  fine  compositions  were  sometimes,  perhaps  we  should 
say,  thrown  away.  The  curious  specimens  still  existing  in  both 
the  palaces  alluded  to  may  have  been  the  work  of  this  artist.  The 
English  traveller  who  paces  the  grand  apartments  (some  of  wliicli, 
in  the  Gubbio  edifice,  are  now  filled  with  silk-looms!)  reco^^nises 
among  these  inlaid  ornaments  the  insignia  of  the  Order  of  the 
Garter,  a  distinction  conferred  on  more  than  one  sovereign  of 
Urbino,  and  of  which  the  Montefeltri  were  justly  proud. 

The  history  of  the  painters  of  Urbino  and  its  neighbourhood 
might  be  traced  to  a  much  earlier  date,  from  the  specimens  still 
existing.  These,  for  the  most  part,  possess  but  little  interest; 
but  we  cannot  omit  the  name,  though  nothing  but  the  name  re- 
mains, of  the  Oderigi,  mentioned  by  Dante  (Purg.  c.  U).  An 
appropriate  inscription  marks  the  house  in  Gubbio,  where  the 

Eoet  for  a  time  resided,  and  where  it  is  said  he  comj>osed  part  of 
is  great  work.*     It  was  in   this  place   he  became  acquainted 

with 

*  The  rage  in  Italy  fur  putting  up  iapidi,  to  commemorate  all  kinds  of  events,  has 
been  sometimes  ridiculed  ;  but  we  observe,  in  uassiog,  tbat  none  would  object  to  »ee 
such  a  practice  somewhat  more  prevalent  Uiau  ft  is  in'  England.^  -Associations  which 

all 
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itli  Oilcrigi,  the    missal -painter,   lo  which  ciimniBtaiice    alnnc 
ibably  the  artist  uwed  bis  ImmorLilitj'. 

line  ut  uncc  ti>  the  jiaiuters  whose  merit  was  suflicicnt  to 

he  attention,  ur  inlluencc  tlic  sly\e  of  ihc  hcsl  of  their 

essors,  we  fitiil  that  Gentile  da  Fabriano  painted  nccasionnlly 

irui  near  Urbino,  a»  well  as  at  Rome  anil  other  places.     A 

lonna   and    Child    frum   his  pencil  won  the    admiration  o( 

liael  Angclu  himself,  who,  according  to  Vosari,  used  to  say 

Gentile  had  a  hand  like  his  name.     Paolo  Ucccllo,  celebrated 

his  Bkill  in  perspeclive — and  celebrated  for  the  colossal  eques- 

figure  of  the    English  conduttiere,    Hawkwootl,  which  he 

cd  on  the  walls  of  the  cathedral  al  Florence — appears  among 

the  painters  who  left  s|)ecimeRS  of  their  talents  in  Urbino;  his 

works,  indeed,  are  n<i  longer  lo  be  found  there,  but  the  recorded 

mt-iils,  dated    1468.  are   sufRcienl  proofs.       Giovanni  San^j 

[tuliltg  k>  (be  tvomlers  of  perspective   done  in  his  lime,      '  ~ 


'Et  si  perfectamente  hogi  rilucc, 
Che  eomo  scorge  la  vertii  visJva 
PcrfectiuiieDte  in  disegnio  reduce. 
Et  betiche  el  fin  di  lei  rhuom  si  no: 
Put  h  dela  pictura  membro  intero 
E  invention  del  nosiro  aecul  novn.' 


A  cvrious  picture  by  Giorgio  Audreoli,  erroneously  ascribed 

Bramante,  is  preserved    in    the  church    of   Sta.  Chiara.     It 

resents  an  archiiectuial  composition  in  perspective  :  the  round 

iiling  vrilb  Corinthian  pilasters,  which  forms  the  chief  object, 

to  have    been    a    fnvouinte  perspective  lesson  with   the 

ltd  of  the  time  und    neighbourhood,    and    occurs,  variously 

ificd,    in    the  works    of   Perugino    and    Raphael.     A    very 

\ht  design   was    afterwards   introduced  in    the    architectural 

ation  of  a  theatre  at  Urbino,  when  the  first  regular  Italian 

RWicdy,  the  Calandra  of  Cardinal  Bihicna,  was  represented  there 

in    1513   (and  not  as    Tiraboschi    supposes,  in    1508).      These 

decorations,  the   work  of  Girolamo  Gcnga,   a  fellow -scholar  of 

iBphael  with  Perugino,  are  minutely  describe<l  in  "    ~ 

"'flume's  letters. 

Pietro  della  Francesco,  one  of  the  most  accomplished  paml 
bis  time,  deserves  more  especial  attention.  He 
gf  Giovoimi  Snnti,  in  Urbino,  in  Y-U^.  His  {Mtrlraits  of  the 
T)ukc  (then  Count)  Federigf*.  and  his  consort  Batlista  Sforaa, 
forming  a  dyntich,  are  now  in  ihe  gallery  at  Florence.  A  single 
kjMK^imen  only  of  his  talents  remains  nl  Urbino  ;  but  in  bis  native 
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ciij,  Borgo  S.  Sepolchro,  many  of  his  works  are  still  extant.  At 
Arczzo^  in  the  church  of  S.  Francesco,  Pietro  painted  '  the  History 
of  the  Cross/  and,  among  other  subjects, '  the  Vision  of  Constan- 
tine.'  '  In  this/  says  Vasari,  '  an  angel,  foreshortened,  descends 
head  downwards,  with  the  sign  of  Victory  to  Constantine,  who 
sleeps  in  his  tent  guarded  by  some  armed  figures,  dimly  seen, 
while  the  light  from  the  angel,  which  is  managed  with  great  skill, 
illumines  the  tent,  the  figures  in  armour,  and  the  surrounding 
objects.  Pietro,*  he  continues,  '  thus  taught  the  importance  of 
copying  effects  from  nature,  and  contriving  them  originally — in- 
deed, he  did  this  himself  so  successfully,  that  he  was  the  means 
of  other  more  modern  masters  following  in  the  same  track,  and 
attaining  the  great  excellence  which  we  have  witnessed  in  our  own 
times.'  The  defeat  of  Maxentius  was  also  among  these  subjects ; 
and  Vasari,  after  praising  the  picturesque  effect  of  certain  portions, 
goes  on  to  describe  the  flight  and  submersion  of  Maxentius, 
'where  a  group  of  horses,  foreshortened,  is  so  admirably  ma- 
naged, that,  considering  the  time  when  the  work  was  done,  it 
must  be  admitted  to  be  surpassingly  well.*  He  speaks  also  of 
some  figures  skilfully  designed  in  regard  to  anatomy,  '  so  little 
known  at  the  time.*  The  remains  of  these  frescoes,  badly 
retouched,  are  still  to  be  seen  at  Arezzo.  The  sketch  for  a 
portion  of  '  the  Vision  of  Constantine  *  is  in  the  Lawrence  collec- 
tion, and  when  published  by  Ottley,  was  ascribed  to  Giorgione— 
a  remarkable  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  Vasari's  praises.  Pietro 
della  Franccsca  and  Bramantino  da  Milano  had  painted  some 
frescoes  in  the  Vatican.  These,  Vasari  informs  us,  were  destroyed 
to  make  way  for  Haphacrs  *  Deliverance  of  Peter,'  and  the 
'  Miracle  of  Bolsena.*  What  Pietro's  subject  was,  it  may  now 
be  impossible  to  learn ;  but  it  was  probably  one  of  those  striking 
effects  of  chiarO'SCufo,  of  which  he  seems  to  have  given  the  first 
examples ;  it  appears  to  have  occupied  the  place  where  the 
'  Deliverance  of  Peter*  now"  is.  The  coincidence  between  his 
treatment  of  such  subjects  (as  described  by  Vasari  above,  in  the 
*  Vision  of  Constantine*),  and  the  remarkable  effect  of  light  and 
shade  in  Raphaers  '  Deliverance  of  Peter/  is,  perhaps,  more 
than  accidental,  and  Passavant  might  safely  have  ventured 
to  allude  to  it.  Lastly,  this  master  was  skilled  above  all  his 
contemporaries  in  perspective  and  geometry;  and  Vasari  goes 
so  far  as  to  say,  '  the  most  important  information  that  exists  on 
such  subjects  is  derived  from  him.'  His  MSS.  were  deposited  in 
the  ducal  library  at  Urbino,  and  some  of  them  are  now  in  the 
possession  pf  the  Marini  family  at  Borgo  S.  Sepolchro.  The 
most  distinguished  contemporary  painters  of  Komagna  and  Um- 
bria  are   said   to  have  studied  under  Pie^o  della   Francesea. 

Among 
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Ainons  tbeee.  Melozzo  da  Forii  and  Lucn  Signorelli  confirm  such 
a  tradition  by  ihcir  works  more  than  Pielro  Perujpno.  The 
nnmc  of  McWzi)  (Ia  Forli,  of  whom  Giovanm  Santi  speaks  in 
lenns  of  regard,  is  associated  with  an  cjmk-Ii  in  the  art,  from  his 
hnvinf;  first  allempted  that  kind  of  foreshortening  when  {\g\iTes 
arc  supposed  lo  be  seen  above  the  eye  (di  snlto  in  sii)  ;  and 
in  this  respect  he  is  to  be  considered  the  precursor  of  Cor- 
leggio.  Vasari,  spcakinff  of  a  work  of  this  naiure  by  him,  '  the 
l^tcciuioa,'  formerly  in  the  church  of  the  SS,  Apostoh  at  Rome, 
ins,  ■  the  fibres  uf  Christ  and  the  nngels  seemed  to  pierce  the  roof.' 
Jits  artist  appears  to  have  been  employed  in  a  villa  uf  the  sove- 
is  of  Urbiiio.  Of  the  celelirated  Luca  SignorelU  it  is  unne- 
sav  more  than  thai  Alichael  An|;el<)  ditl  not  iHsdain  to 
WW  from  his  original  and  well-studied  ET""ps  at  Orvietn. 
>■  In  tbe  proroinent  characteristics  of  these  painters  we  may  trace 
fmara  decided  connexion  witli  the  style  of  Andrea  Mantegna 
n  with  any  Florentine  example;  nud  as  some  corroboration  of 
pita  it  may  he  mentioned,  ihat  Giovanni  Sanli  places  Manlegna 
ft  tbe  head  of  the  painters  of  his  time : —  ~ 

V  '  Ptrclit:  dc  tucli  i  nicmbri  de  tale  arte 

}jo  inlcgro  e  chiBro  corpo  lui  posscde 
Pill  chc  huom  dc  lialiii  o  dele  esierue  parte.' 
Tie  poet  comludes  a  long:  eulogy  on  the  same  artist,  by  rcpejiting 

iBl 

'  in  ci6  (la  pittura)  lien  lo  impcro.' 

3>e  physical  elements  of  the  art  had,  in  fact,  made  great  progress 

^ihc  hands  ofthc  artlslsabuvc  mentioned.      Perspective  and  gco- 

rtrj-  introduced  a  lastc  for  architecture;  and  ihe  same  love  of 

Bnpccltve.  in  its  apjilication  to  form,  led  to  foreshortening  and 

I.  oeptli  in    comp<)sition :    with    these,  ch'iaro-xcUTO   necessarily 

uiceil.    Instances  are  cjuoted,  in  which  some,  like  Luca  Signo- 

pLIif  approached  the  modern  *  richness  in  colour ;  but  for  a  de- 

1  progress  in  this  respect,  ami  still  more  for  esjircssion,  and 

trery  marked  religious  feeling,  we  should  rather  look  tu  another 

toup  of  painters  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  most  of  them  some- 

*ial  later  in  date,  with  Pietto  Pcrugino  at  their  head, 

i^Tbe  period  when  Piclrodeila  Franccsca,  and  the  artists  named 

nih   liim,  produced  their    principal  works,  was  soon  after  the 

Btddle  of  the  fifteenth  century.     Several  were  employed  at  iloine 

f  Pope  Nicholas  V.,  about  1453;  but  Signorelli  awl  Pcrugino 

^cre  painting  in  the  Valic.in  much  later.     The  artists  in  ijues- 

pn  had  been  the  wonder  of  their  age,  yet  many  of  their  produc- 
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tions  were  swept  away  to'miike  room  for  the  fi'esicoes  of  Raphael, 
and  afterwards  for  'the  Last  Judnfment'  of  Michael  Angelo. 
Thus,  in  Venice,  the  Pietro  Martire  of  Titian  supplanted  the  same 
subject  at  the  same  altar  by  Jacobello  del  Fiore.  Signorelli  and 
Pietro  Perugino  were,  it  appears,  in  Rome  when  a  fresco  by  the 
former  was  destroyed,  because  a  young  man  of  five-and-twenty 
€ould  far  surpass  it.  The  venerable  artists  might  have  witnessed 
this  without  a  painful  humiliation :  they  had  the  consciousness  of 
having  themselves  improved  on  the  works  of  their  predecessors^ 
and  of  having  enabled  Raphael  himself  to  reach  the  perfection  it 
was  not  in  the  nature  of  things  they  should  attain. 

For  the  works  of  Giovanni  Santi,  those  who  are  curious  to  trac^ 
the  few  that  remain  will  find  ample  details  in  Pungileoni  and 
Passavant.  We  merely  observe,  that  the  picture,  which  was 
always  supposed  to  represent  the  family  of  the  artist,  with  the 
infant  Raphael  kneeling  by  his  mother's  side,  is  unfortunately 
proved  to  be  an  ex  voto  of  another  person,  whose  portrait,  with 
those  of  his  family,  Giovanni  has  introduced. 

Federigo  da  Montefeltro's  great  love  for  the  arts  was  in  no 
respect  more  conspicuous  than  in  his  being  one  of  the  first  of  the 
Italian  princes  to  possess  a  work  by  Van  Eyck,  and  to  employ 
one  of  that  celebrated  painter's  scholars,  Justus  van  Ghent,  on  a 
considerable  work  in  Urbino.  The  picture  in  question — a  scrip- 
ture subject,  treated  in  a  somewhat  fantastic  manner — still  exists 
in  the  church  of  S.  Agata,  at  Urbino.  In  the  back-ground  the 
painter  has  introduced  the  Duke  Federigo,  with  two  of  his  suite 
(one  being  the  painters  portrait),  and  a  Venetian,  Caterino 
Zeno,  who  was  at  that  time  at  the  court  of  Urbino,  as  ambassador 
from  Persia.  The  picture  is  painted  in  oil;  the  date  1474. 
Other  works  by  the  same  artist  have  disappeared.  Passavant 
traces  the  influence  of  this  early  Flemish  style  in  some  Italian 
works  of  the  same  time  and  place ;  but  Justus  appears  to  have 
kept  his  secret  of  oil-painting  to  himself;  at  all  events,  the  older 
Italian  painters  continued  to  work  in  distemper.  This  circum- 
stance may  have  produced  a  misunderstanding  between  the  Fle- 
mish painter  and  Giovanni  Santi,  and  may  account  for  the  omission 
of  the  name  of  Justus  in  Giovanni's  catalogue  of  the  celebrated 
artists  of  his  time.  On  the  other  hand,  the  poet  makes  honour- 
able mention  of  Van  Eyck  under  the  name  of  '  il  gran  Joannes.' 
A  passage  in  which  he  asserts  the  powers  of  imitation,  as  gene- 
rally developed  in  the  fifteenth  century,  also  seems  to  have  refer- 
ence to  the  style  of  the  early  Flemish  masters :  — 

^  Chi  serra  (sark)  quel  che  possi  el  chiar  colore 
Lucido  e  trasuarente  de  un  rubino 
Contrafar  mai,  0  el  suo  vago  splendore  ? 

Chi 
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Chi  h  quel  che  possi  el  sol  in  sul  mattioo 
Dipingere  mai,  o  un  spechiar  del'  acque 
Cum  ironde  e  fior  vicini  allor  (al  lor)  confino  ? 
Qual  mai  si  excellente  al  mondo  nacque 
Che  un  bianco  giglio  facci,  o  fresca  rosa 
Cum  quel  bel  pur  che  a  natura  piacque  ? 
El  paragon  se  irava :  ove  ogni  coaa 
Vinta  riman,'  &c. 

The  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  school  of  Umbria,  repre7 
sented  chiefly  by  Pietro  Perugino,  have  been  ably  defined  by 
Rumohr;  but  in  order  to  take  a  just  view  of  this  subject,  we  must 
first  refer  to  the  earlier  state  of  Italian  art,  and  to  the  causes  of 
its  first  ramifications.  The  ancient  Christian  modes  of  repre- 
sentation, the  technical  methods  of  the  middle  ages,  and  the  usual 
range  of  subjects  had  been  in  a  great  measure  set  aside  by  Giotto, 
whose  fame  and  example  decided  the  tendency  of  the  Florentine 
school  for  more  than  a  century.  With  a  feeling  for  richness  of 
composition  and  dramatic  interest,  he  had  rejected  or  modified  the 
formal  but  sometimes  awe-inspiring  types  of  the  older  painters. 
The  subjects  derived  from  the  legends  of  modern  shunts,  and  espe* 
cially  S.  Francesco  d'  Assisi,  were  preferred  by  this  most  original 
artist  and  his  followers,  less  perhaps  from  a  devotional  feeling, 
than  from  the  opportunities  such  scenes  afforded  for  variety  in 
composition  and  for  the  direct  imitation  of  nature.  In  Siena,  oi> 
the  other  hand,  and  again  in  Komagna  and  elsewhere,  the  attach- 
ment to  the  ancient  types  remained  in  a  great  measure  unchanged; 
and  if  modern  saints  were  as  frequently  represented,  the  religious 
feeling  which  suggesteil  their  introduction  into  altar-pieces  was 
paramount  to  any  aim  of  art.  At  the  same  time,  each  progi'essivc 
improvement  in  imitation  was  by  slow  degrees  engrafted  on  the 
traditional  types.  Among  the  individual  talents  that  had  a  share 
in  promoting  this  tendency  in  the  Umbrian  school,  Taddeo  and 
Domenico  Bartoli  of  Siena  may  be  especially  mentioned.  Traces 
of  their  influence,  both  in  general  treatment  and  in  the  religious 
feeling  alluded  to,  are  to  be  met  with  in  Assisi.  In  the  mecha- 
nical imitation  of  Giotto,  which  so  long  characterised  the  Floren- 
tine school,  no  remarkable  example  of  this  religious  spirit  appeared 
till  Fra  Giovanni  Angelico  da  Fiesole,  a  Dominican  monk  after- 
wards beatified,  |K)ured  forth  a  quantity  of  works,  in  which  the  ex* 
quisite  purity  and  sanctity  of  the  expressions  still  excite  the  liveliest 
admiration.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  his  paintings  represents 
the  coronation  of  the  Virgin.  She  is  surrounded  by  angels  and 
saints,  '  so  well  |)Ourtrayed,'  says  Vasari,  *  so  varied  in  mien  and 
in  the  airs  of  the  heads,  that  one  has  incredible  delight  in  gazing 
on  them  j  nay,  the  spectator  feels  that  those  blessed  spirits,  assum- 
ing 
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ing  them  to  appear  in  human  shape^  could  not  look  otherwise 
in  heaven  than  as  they  are  here  represented.*  This  picture,  which 
appears  to  have  gained  the  painter  the  surname  of  Angelico* 
is  now  in  the  Louvre ;  it  hangs  in  one  of  the  rooms  where  the 
drawings  are  placed.  The  upper  portion  only  is  in  good  preser- 
vation. Schom  in  his  notes  to  Vasari  says  that  the  late  Mr. 
Ottley  had  a  similar  picture  :  it  is  probably  an  early  copy ;  but 
even  as  such  it  would  be  an  interesting  acquisition  for  the  National 
Gallery.  Two  reputed  scholars  of  this  artist,  Gentile  da  Fabriano 
and  Benozzo  Gozzoli,  painted  at  Perugia  and  its  neighbourhood. 
In  Florence,  itself,  however,  the  example  can  hardly  be  said  to 
have  been  followed  with  effect ;  Masaccio,  who  had,  to  a  certain 
extent,  a  similar  feeling,  died  young,  and  was  outlived  by  Fiesole 
himself;  a  long  interval  elapsed  before  Fra  Bartolommeo  ap^ 
peared,  and  the  constantly  increasing  taste  for  classic  antiquity 
—a  taste  carried  so  far  by  some  men  of  letters  as  to  induce  a 
disgust  for  sacred  subjects — was  with  difficulty  stemmed  even 
by  that  painter.  The  works  of  Angelico,  spread  early  in  the 
fifteenth  century  throughout  central  Italy,  are,  on  the  other  hand, 
lo  be  included  among  the  inspiring  causes  of  the  devotional 
tendency  of  the  Umbrian  painters.  One  other,  and  by  no  means 
the  least,  of  these  influences  was  the  neighbourhood  of  Assisi,  the 
shrine  of  St  Francis  himself.  The  church  of  Assisi  is  the  areiia 
where  the  early  Italian  painters  contended  for  fame,  and  where  the 
vestiges  of  their  works  are  still  to  be  seen.  The  history  of  St» 
Frauds,  as  affording  subjects  for  the  pencil,  mainly  contributed,  as 
we  have  seen,  to  form  the  outward  character  of  some  Italian  schools 
from  the  first.  But  the  influence  of  the  peculiar  religious  spirit 
which  emanated  from  this  centre  was  still  more  important  as  regards 
its  connexion  with  art : — it  suggested  a  subdued  humility  of  demean- 
our,  contrasting  in  a  fascinating  manner  with  a  certain  fervour  of 
expression,  a  soul-felt,  unearthly  l(mging,  the  origin  or  type  of 
which  is  to  be  sought  in  the  legendary  ^dsions  of  the  saint.  The 
following  passage  in  Vasari,  relating  to  RaphacFs  figure  of  St. 
Francis  in  the  picture  of '  the  Madonna  di  Foligno,'  is  applicable 
to  many  representations  of  the  saint  by  earlier  painters :  it  will 
hardly  bear  translating: — '  Ne  manco  RafTaello  fare  il  medesimo 
neUa  figura  di  S.  Francesco,  il  quale,  ginocchioni  in  terra — guarda 
in  alto  la  nostra  Donna,  ardendo  di  carita,  nell*  affetto  della  pittura^ 
la  quale  nel  lineamento  e  nel  colorito  mostra  che  e'  si  strugga  di 
affezione,  pigliando  conforto  e  vita  dal  guardo  della  bellezza  di  Lei 
e  del  Figliuolo.' 

*  Vasari,  speaking  of  the  manners  of  this  holy  personage,  who  refused  the  arch- 
bishopric  of  Florence,  says,  with  his  usual  naivetv,  *he  was  never  seen  out  of  temper 
with  ttie  monks  of  his  convent ;  a  most  remarkable  circumstance  (graiulissima  cosa) 
which  tome  seems  almost  incredible.' 

The 
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kThe  rharacterUlics  above  described  will  be  found  to  pieseilft 
|B  greatest  possible  cuntrast  to  the  principle  of  micicnt  nr  classic 
tt,      1  nslciul  of  action  and  form  we  have  inward  life.     The  gene- 

■  distinction  is  well  poiatcd  out  by  Fuseli,  when  he  observes, 
mt  Iterotsm  of  the  Christian  and  Uis  mnjesly  were  internal,  and 
pHTcrful  or  exquisite  forms  allied  liim  no  longer  exclusively  to 
B  Gud.'  But  the  nature  of  the  art  itself  is  unchangieRbte,  and 
nrever  mwlilicd  by  the  inHuence  of  a  spiritual  religion,  must 
HI  nscRrt  its  qualities,  if  it  is  to  maintain  a  separate  character  and 
■!<  01  compared  with  other  modes  of  expression.  This  was 
■duaJly  felt,  and  in  the  cod  the  desired  coniliiuation  was  attalneil 
MKtrfcetion  by  Raphael.  Angelico  da  Fiesole  may  be  consideretl 
b  rcprcsentnti%'o  of  the  Chrinliun  painters  who  underrated  the 
hrstcal  elemento  of  the  :u't ;  and  the  productions  of  some  of  hid 
Etalors.  no  longer  informed  by  bis  sincerity  and  intensencss  of 
Ediitg.  have  little  to  recommend  ibcm.      Vasari,  after  praising;,  as 

■  hme.  seen,  the  works  of  this  eslroordtnaiy  painter,  makes  the 
plawing  juihdiius  observation; — 'I  would  not  ibat  any  one 
buld  deceive  himself,  mistaking  awkwardness  and  wont  of  skill 
B  works  of  art  for  a  devout  character,  and  on  the  other  hand 
InfiMinding  the  beautiful  and  true  with  the  indelicate.' 

|.Tb«  painters  who  were  most  remarkable  for  the  qualities  we 
■re  been  describing,  united  with  considerable  power  of  coli 
fgc  Nicola  Alunno  of  Foligno,  Piclro  Vannucci,  called  P< 

Idd,  Andrea  Luigi  of  Assisi,  and  Bernardino  Pinturicchio.    ' , 

Bl-naiaed  is  the  earliest  of  the  four  in  whom  the  impulse  allndect 
iis  remarkable,  and  although  but  little  anterior  to  the  rest,  from 
to  dryer  style  of  his  works,  and  from  hariui;  only  painted  in  dia- 
■■tper.  lie  in,iy  be  considered  the  link  between  the  practice  of 
Holder  painters  nnd  the  comparatively  rich  and  glowing  manner 
I  I'erugino.  H  is  latest  production  Las  the  date  1  -tyy,  Vasari's 
KDuni  of  Andrea  LuIgi,  called  L'  Ing^no,  is  very  contradictory 

■  itself;  but  it  may  be  safely  assumed  diat  this  painter  assisteil 
pru|^ao  in  his  works  in  the  Sixtine  chapel,  about  1480.  Pass- 
nnt  is  ibc  first  who  has  jmioted  out  specimens  of  this  artist's 
noducttons :  one  is  iit  Assisi,  in  its  original  place  ;  others  are  at 
■Mne  ajid  Oniclo.  Bernardino  di  Betto,  called  Pinturicchio, 
I  Peruirin,  was  the  oldest  scholar  of  Perugino,  and  was  with  him 
pen  Raphael  first  stwlicd  under  the  same  painter.     With  regard 

■  Pinturicchio  and  his  master,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  many  of 
brir  lo»r  performances  scarcely  give  an  idea  of  the  powerful  and 
bichiug  espre^ious  which  are  so  striking  in  their  earlier  works. 
ML-imens  of  Ibis  fmer  manner  of  Pinturicchio  are  to  be  seen  at 
Mnigia  in  the  gallery  uf  the  academy,  at  S.  Severino.  and  in 
|ouu>.  Schorii,  in  the  notes  to  bis  truislation  of  Viuu-i,  classes 
E  nitb 
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with  the  best  an  AMumption,  in  the  church  of  Monte  Oliveto,  at 
Naples.  Peragino  is  seen  to  advantage  in  Florence,  the  cele- 
brated picture  formerly  in  Sta.  Chiara  being  now  in  the  Palazzo 
Pitti.  Having  been  always  exposed  to  the  sun  in  its  original 
place,  it  is  now  somewhat  faded,  but  Vasari  speaks  of  the  beauty 
of  the  colouring  as  new  in  the  art  when  the  work  appeared ;  and 
in  describing  the  subject — ^the  disciples  and  others  mourning  over 
the  dead  Saviour — says,  ^the  Marys,  hamng  stopped  weeping, 
look  on  the  dead  with  wonder  and  love.*  In  order  to  do  justice 
to  this  invendon,  it  is  necessary  to  remember  the  violent  contor- 
tions and  grimaces  of  the  earlier  painters  in  similar  subjects. 

*  Other  fine  specimens  of  the  artist  are  at  Lyons,  Perugia,  and 
Rome.  Many  of  the  scholars  of  Perugino  who  witnessed  the 
astonishing  progress  of  Raphael,  ended  in  adopting  his  manner, 
to  the  total  neglect  of  that  of  their  common  teacher.  One  conse- 
quence of  this  imitation,  as  might  naturally  be  expected,  was  the 

'  adoption  of  many  Raphaelesque  compositions,  and  a  certain  ap- 
proximation to  the  manner,  and  sometimes  the  higher  excellences, 
of  their  fellow-scholar.  Of  these  painters  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
mention  the  names  of  Giovanni  called  Lo  Spagna,  Girolamo 
Genga,  and  Domenico  Alfani. 

From  the  foregoing  sketch  it  will  be  gathered  that  this  school 

*  had  less  of  the  severer  elements  of  the  art,  less  anatomical  science, 
and  boldness  in  design,  than  was  apparent  in  Luca  Signorelli,  and 
the  masters  who  resembled  and  preceded  him.  A  similar  dis- 
tinction is  observable  in  Florence  (although,  as  before  observed, 
the  religious  tendency  was  there  short-lived),  if  we  compare  the 
successors  of  Angelico  da  Fiesole  with  Verocchio.  This  artist, 
whose  works  were  chiefly  in  sculpture,  invites  our  attention  to  a 
class  of  designers,  many  of  whom  resembled  him  in  treating  both 
arts:  if  sculpture  suffered  by  such  a  connexion,  painting  un- 
doubtedly gained  by  it,  and  to  this  plastic  influence,  the  thorough 
study  of  anatomy,  and  the  employment  of  chiaro-scuro  as  con- 
ducive to  roundness,  are  greatly  to  be  attributed.  The  latter 
quality  was  already  aimed  at  by  Masaccio  early  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  both  attained  perfection,  as  regards  their  application 
to  form,  in  the  hands  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci  and  Michael  Angelo. 

The  fact,  alluded  to  by  Giovanni  Santi,  that  Perugino  and 
Leonardo  da  Vinci  were  intimate  friends  ('  Due  giovin  par 
d'etate  e  par  d'amori')  is  the  only  circumstance  that  corro- 
borates Vasari's  assertion  respecting  the  education  of  Perugino 
with  Verocchio,  Leonardo's  master  ;  for  there  is  not  the  slightest 
evidence  of  such  a  connexion  in  the  style  of  the  Umbrian 
master.  It  would  be  easier  to  believe  that  Perugino's  earlier 
works  in  Florence  may  not  have  been  without  their  effect  on 

Leonardo, 
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I  I^iinanlo,  wboj«  sweetness  of  expression  is  sometimes  as  remnrlc'l 
sble  ai  hia  accuracy  and  enerjrir  of  form.  Michael  Angelo  alonp 
ncrer  seems  to  have  felt  or  ncknowledgeil  ihe  merit,  such  ns  it 
was,  of  this  placid  and  expressiv-e  school,  nt  least  in  the  instance 
f  those  {Minters  wiih  whom  he  had  jwrsonal  intercourse.  His 
mptiuius  treatment  of  Fnmcia  in  Boloena,  and  of  Peruffino 
^Florence,  is  well  known;  the  quarrel  with  Perugino.  which, 
rding  to  Vnsari.  was  a  bitter  one,  could  not  bnt  excite  uiifa- 
rable  prejudices  towards  Michael  Angelo  in  the  Uiind  of 
|ihnel,  who  always  retained  the  warmest  attachment  to  hia  carij' 

f  The  life  of  Raphael  divides  itself  into  three  periods.  The  first, 
|»  Uw!  i^e  of  iweotv-one  (1504),  was  chiefly  passed  belweon 
IFrbino  anil  Perugia,  where  at  an  early  age  he  was  placed  with 
wtro  Vannucci.  This  j)e[ioiI  includes  liis  occasional  occupations 
B  of  the  towns  of  the  Apennines,  a  visit  to  his  native  place. 
iborl  stnjin  Florence,  and  perhaps  a  glance  at  Siena.  In  the 
ikI  period,  Florence  was  his  lieail-(|uarters  till  1508,  in  the 
jHumn  of  which  year  wc  find  him  already  occupied  ill  Rome. 
^  third  perloil  comprehends  bis  residence  in  Rome,  where, 
1  the  exception  of  a  \-isit  to  Florence  in  1516,  he  remained 
I  his  death,  in  1520, 
*  Tltr  years  of  his  education,  on  which  his  future  habits  of  mtud 
1  general  lastc  so  much  dcix-ndcd,  may  be  said  to  have  been 

tslignted  by  Pungileoni  and  Rumohr.  and 
Miriudy,  bnt  still  in  some  res])ects  imperfectly,  by  Passavai 
ipliae)  had  lost  both  bis  parents  before  he  was  twelve 
Mftiemal  uncle,  whom  in  one  of  bis  letters  he  styles  'carissi 
^nanto  padre.'  watched  over  him  with  affectionate  interest,  and 
i«  supposed  that  a  year  or  two  only  at  most  elapsed  before  be  was 
placMl  with  Perugino.  That  bis  eiluralion  as  a  painter  had  ln^rim 
oswn  und«r  (liovanni  Santi,  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  but  the  sped- 
menawhidiBTc  shown  in  Urbinoas  bis  txiyisli  attempts,  alt  proi 
on  examination,  to  be  without  the  slightest  pretensions  to  authi 
licily.  Of  the  painters  from  whom  he  may  have  hatt  some  adt 
tional  instruction  before  he  was  placed  with  Perupino,  Timol 
Viti.  who  seems  to  have  been  most  iittacbed  to  him,  may  bave  bail 
most  inllucnce.  This  painter  had  left  the  school  of  Francia.  in 
llologtia,  and  returned  to  Urbino,  his  native  city,  in  I4y5.*  A. 
Iwad  of  a  Ikiv.  in  the  Dorghese  gallery,  in  Rome,  is  supposed 
good  grounds  to  be  the  portrait  of  Raphael,  dune  by  T 
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thiA  t^ne.  If  he  taught  the  great  artUt>  he  was  in  a  few  yeajrs  hu 
scholar*^  scholar,  for  he  followed  his  young  friend  to  Rome*  and 
there  painted  under  his  direction. 

Meanwhile,  the  works  \>y  earlier  mastersj  in  and  near  Urbioo, 
which  we  have  before  adverted  to,  were  probably  not  without 
their  influence.  Raphael  bad  visited  some  of  the  neighbourii^ 
towns;  and  if  the  impressions  of  so  early  an  age  are  to  be  reckoaed 
as  important,  he  may  have  seen  the  works  of  Angelico  da  Fii^soLe 
at  Forano,  near  Osimo,  and  those  of  Gentile  da  Fabriano  at  Yal 
di  Sasso.  That  the  style  of  Giovanni  Santi  himself  had  left  jiec-r 
mancnt  traces  is  unquestionable.  A  certain  peculiarity  pn  .th^ 
colouring  of  some  of  RaphaeFs  works,  even  at  an  advanced  p^sriod, 
is  quite  distinct  from  Perugino*s  manner,  or  from  any  Sjubsequmt 
influenoe.  A  flesh-colour,  with  white  lights  and  red  half-itin^i 
is  often  observable  in  the  work^  of  Giovanni,  particularly .  in 
the  altar-piece  of  Sta.  Croce  at  Fano.  With  regard  to  first. mr 
pressions^  again,  it  is  worthy  of  mention  that  Venturini," .  whPV 
while  in  Florence,  had  taught  Michael  Angclo  the  rudiments  fd 
the  Latin  language^  published  a  Latin  grammar,  the  first  ooimplele 
work  that  had  appeared  of  the  kind,  in  Urbino,  in  1494.  M^d^ 
it  is  within  the  limits  of  possibility  that  Raphael,  even  as,  a  \^y» 
may  have  heard  of  the  growing  fame  of  Michael  Angelo. 

In  the  choice  of  a  master,  the  opinions  of  Giovanni  Santi  were 
doubtless  remembered  and  attended  to.  In  the  interesting  allu* 
sions  to  the  painters  of  the  time  in  the  poem  before  referred  tOj 
Perugino  is  mentioned  with  the  best — but  his  reputation  had  grei^||r 
risen  subsequently.  Shortly  after  Giovanni*s  death,  Pietro's  faipe 
was  at  its  height :  it  had  been  confirmed  by  the  altar-piqce  stiU 
in  the  church  of  La  Calza,  in  Florence,  the  Dead  Christ  now.  in 
the  Pitti  palace,  and  the  Ascension  done  for  S.  Pi^tro  in  Perygiay 
and  now  in  the  museum  at  Lyons.  With  Perugino,  therefore,,  the 
interesting  young  painter  was  placed ;  and  although  there  hfiA 
been  no  possibility  hitherto  of  fixing  the  precise  period,  the  series 
of  his  undoubted  works  begins  before  1500 ;  that  is,  before  h^ 
was  seventeen.  His  first  productions  consist  of  direct  copies  firom 
Perugino,  and  of  original  portions  in  Perugino's  pictures.  The 
earliest  known  work  is  a  copy  from  a  subject  of  his  master  s, 
representing  the  Infant  Christ  and  St.  John  embracing :  it  is  in 
Perugia,  in  the  sacristy  of  the  church  of  S.  Pietro.  Many  of  hif 
earliest  drawings  are  in  the  sketch-book  preserved  in  the  academy 
at  Venice. 

Before  Raphael  re-visited  Urbino,  in  1499^  on  account  of 
domestic  affairs,  the  fortunes  of  the  Duke  Guidubaldo  had 
suffered  a  reverse ;  the  papal  army,  which  he  had  commanded, 
having   been  defeated,  and  he  himself  taken  prisoner  chiefly 
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If 


^^■lougli  the  prowess  of  Vitcllozzo  Vitelli,  lord  nf  the  iliminutivri  ■ 

\frr\loty  of  Citta  di  Caslello.     The  Duchess  Elizabetta  Gonziigdfl 

had  parted  with  her  jewels,  and  the  faithful  liegemen  of  Urbint^l 

with   devoted   liberality,  hail  contributed  their  utmost  to  ctfeotV 

ibeir  sovereign's  ransom.      At  the  period  of  Rnphnel's  visit,  thS  1 

duke   was  suffering    from    a   more    pcnnanent    evil,    the    ijouti  1 

which,  according  to  Castiglione,  hail  afflicted  him  from  tbe  age  of  J 

twenty.     The  hostilities  with  \'iteUozzo  Vitelli  nre  adroitly  sup^  M 

press^  by  I'assavant ;  for  in  tlie  following  year  Cilt^  di  Castell^J 

WHS  the  theatre  of  Raphael's  first  occupations  on  bis  own  accoun^V 

ll  is,  however,  lo  be  remembered  that  these  condoUieri  wars  wenM 

seldom  the  cause  of  lasting  animosity ;  and  if  ibe  very  suldiortH 

otuid  fi^ht  on  any  side,  accordingly  as  tbey  were  paid,  the  i. ''tisflU 

might  claim  the  privilege  of  exercising  their  talents  nitli  the  samiM 

sublime    indifference   to   ])olitics ;    a    liberal    understanding.  nrfB 

always  recognised,  we  are  sorry  It)  say.  by  the  Whig  and  TitijW 

MiFCeoasos  of  more    modern   limes.     The  aliove    consiiteratii^H 

seems  lo  have  been  loo  much  overlooked  by  ihe  author  wbeu  hlH 

elsewhere  contends  that,  in  Fedcrigo's  time,  it  was  impossible  LetflH 

Raitisla  Alberti  could  have  been  employed  as  the  architect  of  th^| 

ducal  palace,  becaute  he  was  previously  in  the  service  of  S>gtc9 

^^BOodo  Molalesta,  tbe  foe  of  Urbiun.  '^M 

^^■in  this  visit  to  his  native  place,  Raphael,  owing  to  his  exlremAfl 

^^^Mlb,  and  perha]K  the  stale  of  bis  sovereign's  health  and  furtuiia^l 

^^^pn  nut  appear  to  have  been  noticed  by  the  court.     Some  of  MH 

lirM  works,  done  soon  afler  at  Citta  di  Costello,  are  still  preserved^! 

but  the  well-known  Crudfixion  was,  a  few  years  since,  in  the  gl3^| 

Irry  of  Cardinal  Fesch,  and  if  it  is  gone  where  that  collection  iv:^| 

destined — to  Ajaccio,  in  Corsica — it  ran  scarcely  be  nuiiiber^H 

among  the  accessible  relics  of  the  master.      Passavaiit  gives  a  r^H 

presentation  of  it  among  some  engravings,  which  form  a  ralluMH 

^^mcwnvenient  folio  appendix  to  bis  octavo  text.      The  dcsiTiptii^^| 

^^Hlhe  earliest  works  of  Kapliael.  from  1500  to    J504,  is  amoi^^| 

^^^ptnoat  interesting  portions  of  this  biography :  tlie  original  drai^fl 

^^P^  and  sketches  of  some  are  still  preserved  ;  and  several  of  the^^l 

•te  in  the  Lawrence  collection.     Many  of  the  pictures  were  altai^ 

pieces  of  considerable  dimensions  ;  as,  for  instance,  the  Crucifixioi:^  1 

before    inenlioned ;    the    Adoration    of    the   Magi,   now  in    ihjk  J 

lierlin   Museum;*  the    Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  now  in    thtJ 

Vatican ;  and  the  Coronation  of  St.  Nicholas  of  Tolentino  ;  whidS 

last  disappeared  from  the  Vatican  during  the  occupation  of  KoindB 

bjr  the  French,  and  has  not  since  been  heard  of.     Of  the  small^fl 

^^■brks  of  this  period,  the  most  charming  specimens  are  the  SiaflH 

^^HxlonRii,  still  in  I'erugia  ;  the  celebratiHl  Sposalizio.  or  Marria|j| 

^Bltlte  Virgin,  now  at  Slilon.  and  well  known  by  Longbi  a  beaflH 

^^V>  IIh  jiictar*  mu  bought,  *iibiu  the  lut  twpuly  i  eu>,  fvi  CUUV  Huiuiui  cniwai^| 

^^Ptol.  lxvi.  no.  cxxxi.  c  titifl 
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tiful  engraving ;  the  Christy  with  the  Sleeping  Disciples^i  in  Prince 
Gabrlelli's  possession^  in  Rome ;  and  the  composition  called  the 
Vision  of  a  Warrior.  The  last  named^  one  of  the  few  pictures 
of  this  class  in  England,  was,  together  with  the  original  drawing, 
in  the  collection  of  Sir  Mark  Sjkes.* 

The  extraordinary  talents  of  Raphael  had  already  received  the 
homage  of  his  fellow-scholars,  and,  from  the  superiority  of  the 
portions  which  he  painted  in  Perugino's  pictures,  must  have  been 
acknowledged  and  valued  by  his  master.  The  grace  and  fertility 
of  his  invention  at  the  age  of  twenty  had  already  induced  some  of 
the  older  painters  with  whom  he  associated  to  apply  to  him  for 
designs,  and  for  assistance  in  various  ways.  This  was  especially 
the  case  with  Pinturicchio,  who,  having  been  commissioned  by 
Cardinal  Francesco  Piccolomini  to  paint  a  series  of  frescoes  in  the 
Libreria  of  the  Duomo  at  Siena,  requested  Raphael  to  make  the 
designs.  Some  of  these  drawings  are  still  in  existence ;  and  the 
Sienese  love  to  encourage  the  belief,  founded  on  a  vague  statement 
in  Vasari,  that  Raphael  prepared  the  cartoons  and  painted  on  the 
frescoes  as  well.  For  tlus  there  are  no  sufficient  grounds ;  on  the 
^ntrary,  the  tasteless  alterations  from  the  original  designs  prove 
that  the  frescoes  could  not  even  have  been  executed  under 
Raphael's  eye.  Rumohr  had  already  adduced  strong  proofs  on 
this  subject,  and  they  are  more  than  confirmed  by  Passavant. 
Indeed  a  very  sufficient  reason  might  of  itself  be  found  in  the 
pumber  of  works  done  by  Raphael  elsewhere  about  the  same  time. 
At  the  period  when  Pinturicchio's  work  was  begun,  the  Conmation 
of  the  Virgin  was  in  progress  ;  and  without  staying  to  consider  the 
sufficient  alibi  thus  established,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  an 
artist  fit  to  undertake  such  commissions  on  his  own  account  would 
work  under  an  inferior,  though  older  painter,  in  a  subordinate 
capacity.  Raphael's  assistance  in  the  designs  had  been  asked  and 
liberally  given  :  his  assistance  in  the  execution  could  not  even 
have  been  desired ;  for  in  such  a  case  the  whole  work  would  no 
longer  have  been  Pinturicchio*s.  At  the  same  time  it  is  probable 
that  Raphael  saw  Pinturicchio*s  work  when  it  was  completed  :  the 
evidence  of  his  having  visited  Siena  is  to  be  found  in  his  sketch- 
book, preserved  in  Venice.  In  it  is  a  drawing  from  an  antique 
group  of  the  Graces,  which  stands  in  the  very  room  where  the 
frescoes  in  question  are  painted.  This  drawing  appears  to  have 
suggested  the  little  picture  of  the  Graces,  done  a  few  years  after- 
wards, and  which  is  now  in  England. 

After  the  completion  of  the  Sposalizio,  done  in  1604  for  Citti 
di  CastcUo,  Raphael  re- visited  his  native  place.  Urbino  had 
suffered  painful  vicissitudes  since  he  had  left  it.  The  Duke  Gui- 
dubaldo  had  been  compelled  to  abandon  his  capital,  and  live  an 

""^  *  Tlie  price  paid  by  Sir  M.  8.  t<>  Mr.  Ottley  wm  470/. 
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,  owing  lo  the  treacbery  of  Cei 
Borgia,  the  too  ct^labrated  ton  nf  Alexander  VI.,  and,  to  use 
worda  uf  Bembo — 'omiiis  humani  divinique  juris  coDlemptor 
penurbator.'  But  this  humiliation  was  short-lived:  no  son 
WKB  the  news  of  the  (xipe's  death  known  (August,  1503)  tl 
the  cry  of  '  Feltro!  Feliro!'  resounded  through  L'rhinii ; 
ritizcns  flew  to  nrms ;  the  troops  and  pnrtisans  of  Borgia  v, 
expelled ;  and  Ln  the  same  month  Guidubaldii  returned  amid 
acclamn lions  of  his  subjects.  The  succeeding  pontiff,  Pius  I 
the  same  Picoulomini  before  mentiiinc<),  (lie<)  after  a  reigr 
twenty-iix  davs,  and  in  the  elevation  of  GiuUano  della  Rui 
(Julius  II.)  the  fortunes  of  Montefeltro  were  fully  eBlablishi 
The  Iieir  to  the  sovereigulv  of  L'rbini>  was  at  once  nephew  to 
pope  and  to  Guidub.ildo,  the  duke's  sister  Giovanna  having  i 
ried  Giovanni  della  Rovcre  in  the  time  of  Sixlus  IV.  Hence 
most  friendly  relations  subsisted  between  Urbino  and  Home. 
It  was  soon  after  these  occurrences  that  Raphael,  at  the  nj 
twmty'ime.  repaired  to  his  native  cilv,  having  been  so  circ 
stanred  tliat  tlie  chiefs  of  the  territories  where  his  talents 
b«en  so  well  appreciated  had  all  been  in  the  pay  of  Cesare  Bor| 
To  this  diBa|>reeable  stale  of  things  the  biographer  shuts  his 
Bt)d  so.  it  appears,  did  Guidubaldo;  for  ibe  great  artist  was 
noticed  and  einpluvetl  by  his  own  sovereign.  The  Christ 
the  Sleeping  Disciples,  before  mentioned,  was  the  largest  of  i 
unall  pictures  done  for  the  duke  at  this  time.  At  this  perioA 
Raphael  became  ac((uainted  with  some  of  those  distinguished 
pcraotu  who  were  afterwards  so  useful  to  him.  Siicli  intercourse 
bad  its  natuml  effect  in  iniprovini;  and  enlai^ing  his  taste ;  and 
it  is  probable  that  the  description  of  ihe  works  of  art  in  Flurent 
and  parUcubtrly  of  some  recent  and  highly  celebrated  product! 
of  Lieonanlo  da  Vinci,  increased  his  desire  to  see  these  excellent 
amplca  Kith  his  own  eyes.  His  eagerness  soon  became  irn 
and  the  Duchess  of  Sara,  Giovanna  della  Rovcre,  gave  him 
Ictirr  of  recommendation  *  lo  the  Gonfaloniere  Soderini : 
*  the  way,  which  seems  to  have  produced  no  effect  whatc< 
uphacl  first  saw  Florence  in  the  autumn  of  1.304. 
\  Vasuri  makes  Raphael  leave  the  frcstroca  of  Pinturicchift 
a  fiMT  F"htrence,  on  hearing  of  the  fame  of  Michael  An( 
.  as  well  as  of  Leunanlo's  Battle  of  the  Standi 
ft  Btklition  to  what  has  been  already  staled,  it  will  now  appear 
it  the  works  done  ia  Perugia.  Citta  di  Castcllo,  and  Urbimi.  in 
t-4,  sofBciently  prove  the  impossibility  of  Raphael's  immediate 
>cralion  with   Pinturicchio.      But  the  inaccuracy  of  Vnsari^.l 
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statement  is  proved  by  another  circumstance:  the  Duohew  of 
Sora's  letter  is  dated  October  1,  1504.  Michael  Angelo*«  car- 
toon was  not  done  and  shown  till  1506. 

The  works  of  Leonardo  were  thus  the  chief  objects  of 
RaphaeFs  curiosity,  and  soon  became,  to  a  certain  extent,  the 
objects  of  his  imitation.  The  friendship  between  Perugioo  and 
Leonardo,  already  adverted  to,  undoubtedly  had  its  influence; 
indeed  it  is  possible  that  Raphael  may  have  seen  and  known  Leo- 
nardo in  Perugia,  in  1502,  or  the  beginning  of  1503;  the  Flo- 
rentine artist  having  repaired  thither  about  that  time,  at  the 
instance  of  Borgia,  to  inspect  the  fortifications.  But  the  favourite 
objects  of  study  among  the  younger  artists  in  Florence  were 
Masaccio's  works  in  the  Chiesa  del  Carmine.  Vasari,  in  his  life 
of  Masaccio,  gives  an  interesting  catalogue  of  the  painters^  in- 
cluding Michael  Angelo,  who  were  in  the  habit  of  copying  from 
these  compositions,  so  remarkable  for  general  truth  of  imitation, 
for  a  broad  style  of  drapery,  and  the  massing  of  light  and  shade ; 
qualities  in  which  Masaccio  had  far  surpassed  liis  predecessors, 
and  in  which,  as  Vasari  observes,  he  led  the  way  to  what  was  em- 
phatically called  the  modern  manner. 

The  imitation  of  Masaccio,  and  the  other  painters,  Lippi  and 
Masolino,  whose  works  are  in  the  same  place,  is  apparent,  as 
is  well  known,  in  some  of  Raphael's  latest  works  in  Rome, 
namely,  the  Cartoons;  and,  as  he  probably  referred  to  studies 
done  in  Florence,  it  is  somewhat  extraordinary  that,  among  his 
numerous  drawings  still  extant,  none  of  these  studies  appear  to 
have  been  preserve<l.  The  most  direct  proofs  of  this  kind,  of 
his  imitation  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  on  the  other  haml,  are  still  to 
be  met  with :  one  is  in  the  Lawrence  collection,  others  are  in  the 
sketch  book  in  the  Venetian  academy.  The  Madonna  and 
Child,  called  the  Madonna  del  Gran  Duca,  now  in  the  Pitti 
palace,  and  the  Holy  Family,  called  the  Madonna  del  Duca  di 
Terranuova,  now  in  Naples,  were  done  during  Raphaels  first 
short  stay  in  Florence.  The  works  he  had  undertaken  in  Peru- 
gia, however,  soon  required  his  presence,  and  early  in  1505 
he  was  again  there.  An  altar-piece,  representing  a  Holy  Family 
and  several  Saints,  was  now  completed  for  the  nuns  of  St.  An- 
thony: it  liad  probably  been  begun  some  time  before,  since 
some  portions  of  it  resemble  his  earlier  works — while  others, 
the  female  saints  for  instance,  show  the  influence  of  his  Floren- 
tine studies.  The  picture  was  surmounted  by  a  semicircle, 
with  additional  figures;  while  the  pred^lla  was  composed  of 
five  small  pictures.  It  may  here  be  necessary  to  observe,  that 
an  altar-piece  was  not  completed  when  one  large  composition 
was  done ;  a  smaller  painting,  sometimes  rectangular^  sometimes, 

as 
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instance  just  mentioned,  semi -circular,  and  gent 
ivpresealiiifi;  ihe  persons  of  ihe  I'rinlty,  finished  the  work  a 
Frequently  n  rmme  pninted  nitU  arabes(jucs  and  single  lig'Ui 
was  preferred  lo  a  gilt  copper  ornament  of  the  kind  ;  ai 
almost  every  instance,  tlic  step  (^adinu,  prcdella)  on  the  t 
the  altar  was  adorned  in  front  with  small  corapositionB  ( 
spamling  in  their  ejilenl  with  the  width  of  the  great  pictui 
The  predeila  pictures,  as   may  be  supposed,  were  i 
slightly  painted. 

With  regard  la  the  picture  above  ineiilione<l,  the  Iwo  princip) 
portions  are  in  Naples;  the  five  predeila  subjects,  cons i sling fl 
three  composiiiuiis  and  two  single  figures,  arc  all  in  Hnglai 
The  two  figures.  8t.  Francis  and  St.  Anthony  of  Padua,  ; 
the  gallery  at  Dulwich ;  the  other  three  are  respectively  i 
ptMsession  of  Mr.  Samuel  Rogers,  Mr.  Mdes  of  Leigh  C 
ami  Mr.  White  of  Barron  Hill.     This  may  serve  as  a  specin 
uf  the  kind  of  research  with  which  Passavant's  history  of  Raphat 
works  is  undertaken.     Another  picture,   which  deserves  ti 
particularly  tucntioned,  is  Ihe  aluir-piece  dune  for  the  Ansidei 
family,  to   adorn  lliolr  chapel  in  the  church  of  the  Serviti    at 
Perugia.     This  work,  so  interesting  from  the  period  when  it  was 
donr  (I.i05),  is  now  ot  Blenheim  castle.     Of  the  three  prcdella 
pictures  one  only  remains;  this,  representing  the  preaching  of 
John   the    Baptist,  and   in  which  the  imitation  of  Masaccio  is 
irry  evident,  is  in  Ihe  possession  of  the  ^larquis  of  Lansdownc, 
In  the  same  year  Rapliael  painted  his  first  fresco,  that,  name}*^ 
in  the  church  of  the  Comaldoles  at  Perugia.     In  cumposilioajf^ 
rrsemiiles  the  upi>er  pan  of  the  Dispute  of  the  Sacrament,  as  j 
is  ralleil,  afterwards  painted  in  Rome  :  with  regard  Ui  this  i 
M-mblancc.  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  arrangoi 
mont  was  in  the  first  instance  adojited  by  Kaphnel  from  carlie| 
masters;  it  appears,  for  csninple.  in  Angclico  da  FJcsole. 
increased  breadth  of  manner  which  is  observable  in  this  \ 
may  {wrtly  have  been  owing  to  the  larger  execution  so  in 
(teBsablc  in  fresco,  but  Passavant  attributes  the  improvement  a 

m  great  measure  U>  the  study  of  Masaccio. 

Dommission  for  an  altar-piece  for  the  nuns  of  Monte  Lucq 
Pcrngia,  eshibits  Raphael  in  a  new  light.  The  ladiq 
desirous  that  ■  the  best  painter'  should  be  employed  i 
n  council  of  laymen  and  churchmen  decided,  according  toM 
document  bearing  date  December,  iSU5,  that  '  the  Mast«i 
Rafael,  of  Urbino,'  then  Iwenly-two  ye.irs  of  age,  was  the  fuia^n 
Ut  undertake  the  work.  However  honourable  this  commission 
was,  the  uupaliencc  of  Raphael  lo  revisit  Florence  was  so  ex- 
Irciiic  that,  after  having  made  a  finished  drawing,  which  shows  his 
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first  idea  of  the  subject  (the  Coronation  of  the  Virgin),  without 
proceeding  further,  he  again  set  out  for  the  Tuscan  capital.  The 
drawing  in  question  is  in  the  Lawrence  collection.  Eleven  years 
afterwards,  when  Raphael  was  in  Rome,  the  contract  was  re- 
newed, and  he  bound  himself  to  deliver  the  picture  finished  in  a 
jear.  He  again,  however,  was  prevented  by  his  overwhelming 
occupations;  and  the  picture,  but  just  begun  before  his  death, 
was  finished  by  his  scholars,  Giulio  Romano  and  Francesco  Penni. 
It  is  now  in  the  Vatican.  Raphael  received  thirty  gold  ducats  in 
advance  in  1505  ;  but,  to  make  amends,  he  afterwards,  in  the 
zenith  of  his  fame^  proposed  to  paint  the  picture  for  less  than  the 
poor  nuns  were  ready  to  give.  In  this  second  stay  in  Florence 
the  change  in  Raphael's  style  is  very  evident :  the  works  done 
soon  after  his  arrival,  and  which  mark  the  transition,  are  not 
among  the  least  interesting.  Of  two  Holy  Families  presented  to 
the  accomplished  Taddeo  Taddei,  in  gratitude  for  the  hospitality 
and  kindness  the  artist  had  experienced  from  him,  one,  in  a 
circular  form,  is  in  the  gallery  of  Lord  Francis  Egerton  :*  original 
studies  for  the  same  picture  are  in  the  Lawrence  collection. 
Vasari  observes  that  the  larger  manner  which  Raphael  acquired 
in  Florence  is  l>eginning  to  be  apparent  in  the  pictures  done  for 
Taddei,  while  the  influence  of  his  education  with  Perugino  is  yet 
traceable  :  this  remark  is  quite  applicable  to  the  work  just  men- 
tioned. Some  of  his  earliest  portraits,  such  as  those  of  Ang^elo 
and  Maddalena  Doni,  in  the  Pitti  palace,  were  done  at  this  time. 
Hitherto  we  have  omitted  to  state  the  proofs  of  Raphael's 
movements  and  stay  in  different  places,  because  they  admit  of  no 
question  whatever.  We  have  now,  however,  to  examine  a  state- 
ment of  Passavant*s,  in  which,  though  we  are  disposed  to  agree 
with  him,  the  endence  is  not  so  incontestable  as  in  the  other 
cases.  The  question  relates  to  Raphael's  visit  to  Bologna ;  the 
following  are  the  chief  grounds : — When  in  Rome  he  corre- 
sponded with  Francia,  as  if  personally  known  to  him :  he  might 
have  been  favourably  prepossessed  towards  the  Bolognese  artist 
from  the  first,  by  the  accounts  of  that  painter's  scholar,  Timoteo 
Viti,  but,  as  he  speaks  of  the  sacred  character  of  Francia's  Ma- 
donnas, it  is  probable  that  he  had  had  opportunities  of  seeing 
several  such  works  at  Bologna  at  the  same  time  when  he  became 
acquainted  with  the  artist  himself.  In  the  next  place  it  is  certain 
that  Raphael  painted  an  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds  for  Gio- 
vanni Bentivoglio,  who  held  the  supreme  sway  in  Bologna  till  the 
autumn  of  150G,  when  he  was  expelled  by  Julius  II.  An  inte- 
resting proof  of  the  friendship  between  Raphael  and  Francia 
exists  again  in  a  picture  now,  according  to  Passavant,  in  the  pos- 

♦  This  picture  cost  1200/. 

session 
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tssion  of  Mr.  Allen  Gihnore:  the  design,  the  bio^pher  ob- 
fciTCS,  unr|upstiunftbtv  resembles  the  taste  of  Raphael,  while  the 
JKcution  is  as  certainly  that  of  Francia.  Traces  of  similar  co- 
beralifin  in  a  work  of  Lorenzo  Costa,  a  scholar  of  Francia,  may 
bo  be  »d(lurecl  to  confirm  the  supposition  that  Raphael  was  in 
lolo^a  m  the  period  in  qucslinn,  namely,  the  earlier  part  of 
506.  In  the  summer  of  the  same  year  he  was  agnin  at  Urbino. 
lid  hatl  now  an  opportunity  uf  seeing  that  court  in  all  its  sjilen- 
btir.  As  lie  did  scvtrnl  small  works,  including  portraits,  for  his 
b*ereign  on  ihis  occasion,  it  is  probable  that  he  remained  till  the 
blnmn,  when  Julius  II.,  with  twenty-two  cardinals  and  a  very 
JKronous  suite,  passed  three  days  at  I'rbino  on  his  way  lo 
IoIm^s  :  and  the  acquaintance  between  the  discerning  pontiff 
jld  the  future  jtainter  of  the  Vatican  may  have  bc^un  on  this 
beasion.  The  portraits  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess,  and  a  draw- 
^  of  Pietri)  ilembo.  done  at  this  period,  are  lost ;  of  twi)  small 
loly  Families,  one  is  at  St.  Petersburg — the  other  is  recognised 
k  Passavant  in  a  Madonna  and  Child,  now  in  the  Marquis 
[gnado's  gallery  at  Paris  ;  but  we  confess  the  style  of  that  work 
KIRS  to  us  to  belong  to  an  earlier  period.  The  picture  of  the 
nmces  before  mentioned  is  more  probnbly  of  this  time;  this 
tecimcn  was  purchased  by  the  late  Lord  Dudley  from  Sir 
^um.ns  Lawrence.  A  picture  of  St.  George  and  the  Dragon 
tos  sent  by  Duke  Guidubaldo  as  a  present  to  King  Henry  V'll. 
r  England.  !t  n-as  taken  to  this  country  in  the  autumn  of 
500,  with  other  gifts,  by  Count  Castiglionc,  who  acted  as  proxy 
IT  bis  sovereign  to  complete  the  ceremonies  of  installing  the 
hike  a  knight  of  the  garter — (the  blue  ribbon  had  been  sent, 
fkon  an  embassy  from  England  wailed  on  Pope  Julius  on  his 
tension)  ; — anil  pcrhapsa  smaller  picture  of  St.  George  done  by 
bipbtict  when  at  Urbino,  in  1504,  was  also  a  compliment  to  this 
Vuntry.  The  last-mentioned  picture  is  in  the  Louvtc;  the  larger 
Imposition  is  now  iu  the  gallery  of  the  Hermitage  at  St.  Peters- 
Brg  ;  and  thus  a  work  of  the  great  artist,  expressly  destined  for 
lling  of  England,  has  been  aufiered  to  leave  the  country. 
'The  pretensions  of  Urbino  about  this  time  lo  rank  high  as  a 
Biool  of  bute,  learning  and  polished  manners,  have  been  already 
lverte«l  to ;  and  Passavant  attaches  due  importance  to  ibc  in- 
ilence  of  such  circumstances  on  a  mind  like  Raphael's.  The 
hike  Ouiduboldo,  who,  notwithstanding  some  reverses,  displayed 
B  many  occasions  the  military  talents  of  his  father,  bad  a  more 
kttivaled  mind  than  his  predecessor.  His  lady,  Eli/abctta  Gon- 
Ip,  of  Mantua,  scarcely  inferior  li)  Pattisla  Sforza  in  graver 
fquirements,  was  celebrated  beyond  the  high-born  dames  of  her 
tt  for  the  g;race  and  dignity  of  her  manners,  and  was  as  emi- 
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nently  remarknble  for  the  purity  of  her  mind  as  for  lier  cx« 
traordinary  beauty.*  Under  her  auspices  the  court  of  Urbiiio 
attained  that  celebrity  as  the  centre  of  all  that  was  refined 
and  distinguished,  which  has  been  perpetuated  in  the  '  Corte* 
giano*  of  Castiglione.  This  nobleman,  who  stood  in  relalaon  to 
Ilaphael  much  as  Sir  Kcnelm  Digby  afterwards  did  to  Vandyck, 
makes  Urbino  the  scene  of  his  discussions  on  the  manners  of  an 
accomplished  cavalier ;  and  perhaps  he  is  not  less  celebrated  as 
KaphacFs  friend  than  as  the  author  of  the  work  in  question* 
That  the  interlocutors  of  the  Cortegiano  were  really  present  at 
the  court  of  Urbino,  and  that  such  a  dialogue  was  held  at  the 
close  of  1506,  we  learn  from  the  author  himself;  but  we  cannot 
suppose  with  Passavant  that  the  expressions  given  to  these  per- 
sonages are  to  be  considered  as  strictly  belonging  to  the  period, 
and  as  such  to  be  taken  as  historical  materials.  Castiglione  dis« 
tinctly  says  that  ho  was  in  England  when  the  discussion  took 
place ;  that  he  composed  his  book  some  years  aften^inrds,  and  thai 
he  altered  it  considerably  before  it  was  printed,  long  afiter 
Raphacrs  death.  Hence  a  comparison  between  Raphael  and 
Michael  Angclo,  which  is  introduced,  is  by  no  means  to  be  re« 
ferred  to  the  supposed  date  of  the  dialogues,  but,  like  many  other 
circumstances,  is  to  be  understoo<l  as  suggested  by  later  occnr* 
rences.     As  a  pr(X)f  of  this,  a  picture  by   Raphael  is  alluded 

*  *  C'niun  pximia  virtutc,  morilniK  et  pstie  divina  pulchritudine,  marihu  lb  om- 
nihut  felicisflimut  et   bcatiMimuH  liabebatur.'     BaiihoMtar  Ca$tUitmim  ad 


ti»»imum  Uritannut  Regem  Htnncum  Ve  Guidubtddo  Urbini  Dtice,  Foro  SfiDprouiii 
1513.  Two  yean  af>cr  her  marriafre,  according  to  Bcmbo,  her  liuibaiid,  '  mcrem 
doleraque  uxori  aperit  putare  se  mai^icis  impediri,  quo  minus  virum  iU!  ostendne 
Msc  potuit.  He  mueruin  ar  porro  infelicisnmum  nuncupat.  Mulier,  qua  multo  ante 
id  muKl  era!  rata,  nihil  apud  virum  qucsta  uiiquam  fucrat,  nullum  nlli  mortalium 
▼erimm  de  ca  re  feccrat,  turn  ilium  f*olata  hilar!  vultu  orat,  sustineat  feratqae  for- 
tune injuriam.  Quod  ad  se  attitict  bono  animo  jubet  erne ;  tiibil  8e«e  minui  earn 
amare,  aut  in  poiiterum  amaturam  affirmat :  quern  quidem  domo  padicitiaaaa  lloraa 
ad  ilium  attulerit,  cum  hc  u»quc  ad  rogum  i>erlaturam.  Utqu^  dicii,  etiam  facit.' 
Perhaps  no  praines  ever  bei^owed  on  woman  can  be  compare<l,;t>oth  for  eloquence  and 
sincerity,  with  those  contained  in  Bembo's  little  volume  (De  Ouido  Ubaldoi  Hus^  Romvi 
1548),  rompoKe<l,  as  tlie  writer  tells  us,  when  the  duchess  had  lost  Imt  beauty  tfaroagk 
sorrow  and  misfortune.  That  her  fame  was  long  remembered  in  Eiidaud  we  can 
hardly  doulit — and  not  improl>ably  Shakspeare  may  have  taken  from  Sembo's  por- 
traiture a  hint  fur  his  Miranda,  e,  g,: — 

'  Itaque  multas  ssepe  feminas  vidi,  audivi  etiam  esse  plurcs,  qua  certamm  omnino 
virtutum,  optimaruni  quidem  illarum  atquc  clarissimarum,  sed  tamen  perpancamm, 
ppleiidore  illustrarentur :  in  qua  vero  omnes  coUccta  conjunetcque  virtutes  con- 
spioerentur,  hac  una  extitit ;  rujus  omnino  parem  atque  similem,  aut  etiam  ittfe* 
riorem  paulo,  nun  modo  non  vidi  uUam,  tie<l  ea  ubi  esset  etiam  ne  audivi  quid«m«' 

*  fur  several  virtues 
Have  I  liked  several  women  ;  never  any 
'With  so  full  soul  Imt  some  defect  in  her 
Did  quarrel  with  the  noblest  grace  she  owed, 
An«l  put  it  to  the  foil ;  but  you,  O  you, 
So  ^terfet't  and  so  jH»erl«*s«,  are  creaU»d 
Uf  every  creature's  best.' 

to 
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nhicli   was    done  lon^  nrtcr    be  was  established 

B  reni  interest  and  importance  of  the  essay,  as  connected  witli 

manners  of  the  period,  is,  on  the  other  hand,  quite  overlooked 

f  Po&sarant,  wlio  prefers  qunling  a  long  Platonic  reverie  which 

oe  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Ilembo.     It  would  perhaps 

h  inore  to  the  purpose  if  the  biographer  had  dcsrcnded 

r  matters :  it  would  have  thrown  more  light  on  certain 

M  of  beauty  prevalent  at  the  time,  if  he  had  taken  notice  of 

s  Tnnnik  that  the  llnliau  ladies  were  in  the  habit  of  removing 

c  hairs  of  their  evclirows  and  forehead  (I-  ')  i    thus  accounting 

f  the  almost  invisible  arch  over  the  C3-CS of  I^phact's  MadonnaBi 

A  for  iheir  sinfularly  high  foreheads.     It  would  have  h 

e  degree  explained  the  grave  character  of  the  Italian  sohi 

J  tile  singte  csccpticHi  of  Florence,  if  he  had  alluded  to 

urvstioD  of  one  of  these  Chesterfields  on  the  propriety  of 

rtnnintalning  a  dignified  deportment  {I.  1).      Elsewhere  il 

d  'that  the  manners  of  the  Spaniards  suit  the  Italians  b< 

ase  of  the  French ;  for  the  sedateness  and  gravity  which 

IT  to  the  former,  .ippenr  ti>  he  much  fitter  for  us  ihn 

y  of  the  hitler'  (I.  'i).     Ladies,  it  is  remarked,  seldom 

r  luelh ;  antl  we  may  add  that  scarcely  any  examples  are 

n  the  paintings  of  ihe  age  where  this  evidence  of  § 

i'bbseniihle  ;  a  direct  prohibition  with  regard  to  laughing  occurs 

Loduvicd    ];)i>lce'8     '  Piahjgo  dcU'   Istituto  delle  Dunne:' — 

fr^ugga  sopra  tutlo    il    riso   in  tutli  i  luoghi,  c  nelli 

>  lo  occcnni  che  ne  dimostri  effetto;' — and  is  most  Ul 

f  attended  10  in  all   \'enetian  pictures,  in  which,  whatei 

i  subject,  and   whatever  the  figures  arc  doing, 

_»ertarhahle  calmness  of  expression  is  observable.     The  heai 

eS'ui,  the  ■  sanlii,  unesto  e  grave  ciglio,'  which  Giovanni  ^anti 

nl)Blea  to  Batlisla  Sfurza,  is  again  a  universal  charactenstic 

le    pictures  of   the  time,    and  is  exaggerated  by  the   reli; 

I  painters,  particularly  Francia  and  Perugino,  from  wl 

IS  adopted   bv    Raphael    in  his  early  works.      The 

I  which  the  manners  of  Florence  at  this  time  formed  to 

tof  Ilaly  is  alluded  to  hisinri tally  hy  various  writers,  iind 

xtltuted  partly  to  political  circumstances,  pardy  to  that  classic 

■  alinosl  pagan  mania  for  which  the  Tuscan    capital  wos  re- 

trkitble  at  the  close  of  the  (irtecnih  century.     Ruuiohr,  with  his 

|Bua)    ttcuicness,    i)bser\-es  n  certain    gay,  cheerful  character  in 

)haers  Miulnnnns.  done  after  he  was  in  I'  lorencc  :  it  may  be 

iu(i  to  <liatinguish  them  n<it  only  from  his  earlier,  but  from  his 

•  pr«lu<tions.      The  source  uf   these   dimpled    expressions, 

;ii  Imtl  u  pecidinr  (harm  applietl  lo  sacTcd  subjects,  allliongh 

lUi  leduccd  them  lo  mere  domcsticsccncs,  was  unquestionably 

^(nuido  da  Vinci ;   and  among  the  first  works  by  that  urigi 
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painter  which  Raphael  saw  on  first  visiting  Florence,  was 
the  smiling^  portrait  of  Mona  Lisa,  now  in  the  Lourre,  and 
the  cartoon  of  the  Holy  Family,  now  in  the  Royal  Academy  in 
London. 

On  Raphael's  return  to  Florence  at  the  close  of  1506,  he  saw, 
for  the  first  time,  Michael  Angelo's  celebrated  cartoon  of  Pisa ; 
and  a  closer  study  of  anatomy  and  form  is  soon  after  apparent  in 
his  own  works.  To  the  next  year  and  half  (for  in  September  1508 
we  find  him  already  occupied  in  Rome)  belong  some  of  his  most 
interesting  pictures  of  Madonnas,  Saints,  and  Holy  Families. 
We  have  only  space  to  refer  to  a  very  few.  The  larger  of  Lord 
Cowper's  Madonnas  is  to  be  classed  among  the  works  of  this 
period ;  the  smaller  appears  to  have  been  painted  somewhat  earlier. 
The  celebrated  '  Belle  Jardiniere,'  now  in  the  Louvre,  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  picture  which  Vasari  says  was  left  with  the  blue 
drapery  unfinished,  and  was  completed  by  Ridolfo  Ghirlandajo. 
Many  a  copy,  with  a  due  want  of  harmony  in  the  blue  drapery, 
has  been  brought  to  light  from  time  to  time  as  the  picture  alluded 
to  by  Vasari,  but  the  seal  of  Raphael's  genius  has  been  still  ac- 
knowledged to  be  most  unequivocal  in  the  Paris  picture.  The 
original  cartoon,  in  an  injured  state,  is  in  the  possession  of  Lord 
Leicester.  The  St.  Catharine,  in  the  National  Gallery,  has  an 
interest  from  the  light,  rapid  manner  in  which  it  appears  to  have 
been  painted.*  Slight  as  it  is,  several  careful  studies  for  it  exist; 
a  cartoon  of  the  same  size  is  in  the  Louvre ;  a  sketch  for  the  head 
is  in  the  Lawrence  collection,  and  a  small  drawing  for  the  whole 
figure  is  in  that  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  at  Chatsworth. 

The  most  elaborate  and  studied  picture  belonging  to  this  period 
is  the  Entombment  of  Christ  now  in  the  Borghese  palace  at 
Rome.  The  commission  was  given  by  Alalanta  Baglioni  soon 
after  Giovanni  Paolo  Baglioni  had  regg-ined  possession  of  Perugia 
(1507).  The  cartoon  was  completed  in  Florence  in  the  presence 
t)f  the  works  of  Michael  Angelo  and  Leonardo  ;  the  picture,  ac- 
cording to  Vnsari,  was  done  in  Perugia.  Of  the  accompaniments 
of  this  work,  an  upper  portion  is  still  in  the  church  of  S.  Fran- 
cesco in  that  city ;  the  small  pictures  of  the  predella  are  in  the 
\'atican.  The  studies  for  this  altar-piece  that  still  exist  are  an 
interesting  proof  of  the  efforts  made  by  Raphael  to  tread  in  the 
steps  of  the  g^eat  designers  then  in  Florence.  Nine  drawings  of 
different  arrangements  for  the  subject,  or  particular  portions,  are 
in  the  Lawrence  collection.  Another  still  differently  composed 
is  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Rogers,  and  seven  or  eight  more  exist 
in  various  collections  on  the  continent.  In  one  of  tbose  in  the 
Lawrence  series  the  skeleton  is  drawn  within  the  outline. 

It  will  have  been  seen  that  in  several  instances^  and  we  might 

•  hold  Northwick  had  paid  2000/.  for  this  picture  to  Mr.  Day. 

odd 
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V'Mil    verr   many  others,    the    drawinjrs    by    Raphael     for    wcll- 

Icnnwn  piclures  arc  in  the  Lawrence  cotlRclion.      A  few  of  lliese 

only,  it  appears,  have  been  purchased  by  the  Prince  of  Orange : 

we  fervently  hope  that,  before  it  is  to.>  late,  the  remaimler  will  he 

~  TA-ed  for  this  country.     No  outlay  of  money  for  such  pur- 

taes,  we  are  pemadcJ,  could  be  more  wisely  appropriated,  nnd, 

lilhout  even  considering  the  certain  good  which  in  the  end  would 

mil  l«  the  arts,   we  venture  li>  think  it  a  narrow  economy  to 

1  rational  enjoyment  to  the  conalantly  incTeaain|r  cinss  nf 

I  who  take  an  interest  in  such  studies.     The  example  of 

shows  that  a  selection  of  these  works  might  be  shown  in  a 

a  number  of  frames,  and  changed  for  others  from  time  to 

Should  the  biography  now  before  us  be  tranalalcd.  as  we 

iMt  it  will,  a  catalogue  rahorme  of  all  these  works  will  be  at 

;  really  for  every  hand;  the  number  of  those  who  can  relish 

n  W'ill  be  ihus  greatly  increased  ;  and  after  nil,  associalton  is 

K  spell  by  which  not  only  art,  but  nature  herself,  becomes  last- 

l|;Iy  nttraclire. 

f  In  April.  I0O8,  the  Pope's  nephew.  Francesco  Maria  della 
re,  succeeded  to  the  SDVereignty  of  Urbino  on  the  death  of 
hiidabnlHo,  and  Raphael,  writing  to  Urbino  sof>n  after,  desired 
k  uncle  to  pmrure  liim  a  recommcndaliim  from  the  young;  Duke 
b  the  GonfnIoniereSrxlerini,  who  was  about  to  have  n  room  in  the 
'himo  Vecchio  painted.  From  what  followed,  however,  it  may 
p  concluded  thai  both  the  Duke  and  the  Pope  himself  preferred 
jROnng  the  talents  of  so  great  a  painter  for  Rome,  for  in  the 
mmer,  or  early  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  Raphael  left 
,  haste ;  his  letter  to  Francia.  dated  from  Rome  in 
■pteinber,  speaks  of  his  overwhelming  affairs  there  as  if  he  had 
wn  already  some  lime  regularly  at  work.  Besides  the  Giar- 
buem,  the  Madonna  de!  Baldachino,  nnd  other  works  left  un- 
Iniihed  in  Florence,  we  may  here  mention  n  large  picture  repre- 
mting  the  Madonna  and  various  Saints  lately  in  the  possession  of 
Ir.  Solly  (and  if  still  to  be  obtained,  why  not  in  the  National 
BBllery?).  Many  of  these  works  were  completed  by  Ridolfo 
"Thirlajidajo. 

'  The  biographers  of  Raphael  have  often  indulged  in  conjeclures 
t  to  the  immediate  cause  of  his  inritation  to  Rome.  Bramante, 
r  n«ke  of  L'rbino,  and  the  Duchess  of  Sora,  may  all  have  been 
btrumental;  hut  Rumohr  very  justly  observes,  that  as  Julius  11. 
*tl  bcjO^un  his  vast  plans  in  architecture  and  sculpture,  an<l 
rl  already  asieinblnl  several  painters  round  him.  nothing  was 
^ire  natural  than  tli.tl  he  should,  of  his  own  accord,  invite 
taphael.  now  acknowledged  to  b«  second  to  none,  tu  assist  in 
rrjrtug  his  project*  into  eETect. 
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Whatever  may  have  been  RaphaeFs  enthnsiasm  for  his  art,  Iiis 
mind  received  an  impulse  unfelt  before  mider  the  influence  of  the 
vigorous  and  enterprising  Julius.  That  Pontiff,  who  even  as  car- 
dinal had  directed  considerable  architectural  works,  now  aimed  al  a 
character  of  greatness  in  all  he  undertook,  commensurate,  at  Iea8t> 
with  his  own  high  estimate  of  his  power.  The  plan  of  rebuilding 
St.  Peter's  was  conceived  on  the  scale  in  which  we  see  it.  To 
leave  a  mausoleum  for  himself  corresponding  with  the  importance 
of  his  political  history  was  another  of  his  schemes,  and  Michael 
Angelo  was  selected  as  the  sculptor.  The  Pope  persuaded  the 
same  great  artist,  who  even  doubted  his  own  powers  as  a  fresco* 
painter,  to  undertake  the  ceiling  of  the  Capella  Sbtina,  and  thus 
were  produced  the  most  majestic  forms  that  painting  has- .yet 
embodied.  Lastly,  the  frescoes  of  Raphael  in  the  upper  stanze  of 
the  Vatican  might  never  have  existed  but  for  the  noble  ambition 
of  Julius. 

Six  of  the  compositions  just  named,  besides  the  many  accom-* 
panying  smaller  subjects,  were  done  in  this  pontificate;  that<is> 
from  Raphaels  arrival  in  Rome  in  1508  to  1513 ;  and  when  to 
these  are  added  the  numerous  altar-pieces.  Holy  Families,  and 
portraits,  done  in  the  same  years,  the  labour  both  of  hand  and  mind 
is  more  than  ever  astonishing.  The  difficulty  of  assigning  sufficient 
time  for  the  unquestionable  works  of  the  master  is  even  increased 
in  the  following  seven  years,  from  Leo's  accession  to  the  death  of 
the  painter.  The  frescoes  have  been  often  and  well  described^ 
and  perhaps  Passavant  may  be  said  to  have  improved  on  former 
writers  in  his  description  of  the  *  Philosophy  *  or  School  of 
Athens  as  it  is  called :  in  one  respect,  however,  his  remarks  have 
disappointed  us.  From  a  wish  to  exalt  Raphael  as  much  as  pos-* 
sible,  he  leans  to  the  opinion  that  the  painter  chiefly  drew  on  his 
own  stores  for  the  invention  of  these  works.  He  indeed  admits,  from 
the  evidence  of  a  letter  of  Raphael  to  iVriosto,  that  the  artist 
consulted  his  friends  respecting  the  personages  to  be  introduced 
in  these  compositions,  but,  because  Pietro  Bembo  and  one  or  two 
others  came  to  Rome  some  years  later,  he  hastily  concludes  that, 
till  then,  no  such  assistance  was  at  hand.  In  this  he  is  mistaken; 
without  giving  a  catalc^ue  of  all  the  learned  and  accomplished 
men*  who  were  in  the  habit  of  assembling  in  the  gardens  and 
library  of  the  celebrated  Colocd,  it  is  sufficient  to  mention  the 

*  From  a  wUli  perhaps  to  exalt  the  splendour  of  loco's  court,  Ro8coc  has  not  given 
a  very  full  or  favourable  account  of  the  men  of  letters  who  were  in  Home  during  the 
Pontificate  of  Julius;  in  this  he  has  been  corrected  bv  his  Italian  translator,  Count 
Bowi,  who  obsen'es :  *  La  prova  piO  luminosa  della  mia  opinione  si  ha  forse  nel  Pon- 
tificato  i»te«>»o  di  Leon  X.,  nel  quale,  siccome  brevissimo,  Ic  scienie,  le  lettere,  e  le 
arti  lion  avrebbero  potuto  creacere  a  tanto  splendore,  se  non  averse  preesistito  un 
fondo  d'istruiione,  coe  forse  iu  queUa  capitate  non  si  estinse  ^iainmai.' — c.  II. 

names 
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Haines  nf  Ingliirami.  Sadolotn,  ami  the  voungcr  BeroalJo  ;  for  llie 

^■ggetUnns  of  either  might  I'ully  account  even  fur  ttic  cxtraordi- 

^n>7  display  of  erutlitiun  wfaicli  tlie  iiist   frescoes    painted    by 

H^pbael    contain.      It   would  hnre  been  better   in  short  to    as- 

^■ne,  us  every  unprejudiced  jwrson  Diust,  without  any  derognliuii 

B(<  Kapliaet'a  powers,  tbat  snoie  of  tbe  painter's  learned  friends 

^pkl  ^ven  liitn    the  leadins;  points  of  tlie   crcat   arguments  he 

^■■MaI,  as  well  as  the  selection  of  personages  introdnced  as  repre- 

^■nlatives  of  remarkable  e]Mchs.      If  the  bioi;rapher  had  assumed 

^■b,  in  addition  to  his  very  saUsfactory  account  of  the  pictures 

^pemaelFes.   he  would   have   connected  them  with  the  state  of 

^■Bminp  and  the  modes  of  lbinkin<r  belonging  to  the  time  when 

Hbpliael  painted.     And  here  we  may  observe,  that  the  bis^torv 

^Ui>ch  a  picture  pi'etends  lu  represent,  wfaatc^'er  it  mny  be,  is  in 

^pility  u  far  truer  mirror  of  tbe  age  wlien  it  was  done.     It  is  when 

^BBrks  of  art  are  viewed  in  lliis  light  that  they  become  so  pre- 

^^bm  tu  the  culth'ated  ipectatori  aud  open  sources  of  interest  to 

^kn  which  make  ample  ameuds  for  any  defect  of  connoisseurs  hip 

^■whidtthe  artist  may  consider   himself  superior.      Passnvunt's 

^■tKriplinn  of  the  figures  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  in  the  subject  of 

Hrbilosophv  '    is  strikingly  just,  but  the  puintcr's  characlerisiic 

^•presentation  is  to  be  coutddcred  as  the  lively  result  of  tbe  en- 

Ihosiastic   study  of  these  )>hilosophers  at  tlie  period.     In   the 

subject  of  Jurisprudence,  one  of  the  four  frescoes  in  the  Camera 

della  Se^atura,  the  invention   and    (reatinenl  appear  to  us  to 

~"       t  been  evidently    suggested  by  the  Nicomachean   Ethics  of 

ilotle;  for  here,  as  in  that  pliilosopher's  system,  the  science 

t  iDoraU  IS  the    basis  of    law.     The  principal   picture,   rcpre- 

i'emperance,  Fortitude,  and  Prudence,  is  surmounted  hy 

Hiigle  figure  of  Justice:  the  lifth  chapter  of  .Anstudc's  Trea- 

e  is  the  best  commentary  on  this  arrangement;  tbe  p:tssnges  arc 

wrous  which  confirm  the  view  thus  taken,  but  the  single  ex- 

,  '  Justice  is  not  n  part,  but  the  whole,  of  virtue,'  is  suf- 

Tbe   inscription  a{;ain,  which    accompanies   Haphael's 

'jus  aoum  cuitiue  trihuens,' exactly  corresponds  with  the 

I  pnrlirular   definition  which    follows.     Aristotle  holds  the 

no  of  tbe  Ethics  (so  inscribed)  in  his  hand,  in  the  subject 

•  Philosophy.' 

IK  Tbe  labours  of  tbe  painter  were  to  have  been  confined,  m  the 

■rt  of  the  Vatiran  w  here  he  was  employed,  lo  the  few  walls  tl 

nsined  to  be  c<jvcre<l ;  but  no  sooner  was  the  first  fresco  da 

B  the  Pope  ortlercd  all  tbe  works  by  other  artists  to  be  di  _ 

ishcd,  and  the  vrnlls  prepared  afresh  for  Kaphacl.     This  de' 

1  have  placed  so  young  a  painter,  who,  as  Vasari   says 

i  another  occiuioii,  '  era  la  gentilesut  slcssa,'  in  a  wry  painful 

In  the  nest  room  lo  ibat  in  wtiicb  he  was  employed 

hi> 
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his  m^ter  Peragino  was  at  this  very  time  at  work  on  the  ceiling  r 
in  the  room  on  the  opposite  side  the  now  venerable  Luca  Sig- 
norelli  had  just  finished  an  elaborate  work  as  a  companion  to  one 
before  alluded  to,  painted  many  years  previously  by  his  masterj 
Pietro  della  Francesca.  Other  works  by  experienced  artists  were 
on  the  ceilings  and  walls  of  the  same  rooms.  Parts  of  the  ceil- 
ings in  more  than  one  instance  were  suffered  to  remain^  although 
the  subjects  had  little  reference  to  the  representations  on  the 
walls ;  hence  Passavant  is  not  strictly  correct  in  saying,  with  Vasari, 
that  Perugino's  work  was  particularly  or  exclusively  respected. 

Of  tbe  Holy  Families  painted  even  while  these  great  works  were 
in  progress,  we  will  merely  mention  the  round  picture  lately  in 
England  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Coesvelt,'^  and  now  in  that  of 
the  Emperor  of  Russia — (a  specimen,  by  the  way^  with  regard  to 
which,  notwithstanding  Passavant*s  admiration,  some  difference  of 
opinion  existed)  ;  the  beautiful  composition  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Madonna  di  Loreto^  which,  it  seems,  is  lost;  and  the 
Madonna  with  the  Infant  Christ  and  St.  John  in  the  possession  of 
Lord  Garvagh.  To  these  may  be  added  the  graceful  Madonna 
and  Child  in  the  possession  of  Lord  Francis  Egerton,f  and  another 
traced  by  Passavant  from  the  Orleans  collection  to  that  of 
Mr.  Rogers.  Of  altar-pieces,  that  of  Foligno  was  the  prin- 
cipal work  of  the  period ;  and  in  the  list  of  portraits^  that  of 
Pope  Julius,  so  excellent  and  so  often  copied,  stands  pre-emi- 
nent— it  is  now  in  the  Pitti  palace.  A  portrait  of  the  Marchese 
Federigo  Gonzaga,  of  Mantua,  is,  we  believe^  'in  England. 
But  the  Camera  della  Segnatura  was  scarcely  completed  before 
other  works  were  undertaken  in  three  different  -churches.  The 
Isaiah  in  St.  Agostino,  after  having  been  once  finished,  was 
destroyeil  and  entirely  re-painted,  according  to  Vasari,  in  conse- 
quence of  Raphael's  impressions  on  seeing  the  Capella  Sistina. 
The  imitation  of  Michael  Angelo  is  unquestionable  in  this  figure^ 
and  in  the  two  accompanying  boy-angels ;  but,  except  by  Vasari, 
it  has  never  been  considered  equal  to  Raphael's  own  characteristic 
works;  the  date  (1512)  of  this  figure  is  satisfactorily  proved  by 
Passavant ;  it  may  be  considered  to  fix  the  time  when  Raphael 
first  saw  the  Capella  Sistina,  A  fresco  was  designed  and  exe- 
cuted shortly  after  in  Agostino  Chigi's  chapel  in  the  Chiesa  della 
Pace  ;  the  Prophets  and  Sybils  it  represents  no  longer  betray  a 
direct  imitation  of  Michael  Angelo,  but  were  probably  suggested 
by  his  subjects.  The  Sybils,  like  the  figures  of  the  Virtues  in  the 
Jurisprudence,  (the  last  in  order  of  time  painted  in  the  Camera 
della  Segnatura,)  are  treated  in  a  grander  and  broader  style  than 

♦  The  price  paid  for  it  bv  Mr.  Coesvelt  was  4000/. 

f  This  pictiure  is  laid  to  nave  been  fint  lold  in  England  for  3000A :  but  Passavant 

IS 
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I^I^HUe  in  earlier  works.  The  Propliets,  on  llie  ntUer  hund, 
■nAnaeatly  executed  fnim  Uis  designs  by  EUime  assiiUnl ;  thejp 
(BTc  in  fact  lUe  work  ul"  Tiinoleo  Viti,  The  chapel  belonging 
to  (be  mme  Agosiino  Chigi,  in  the  church  of  Sta.  Maria  del 
ntfiuloi  was  to  have  been  entirely  painted  by  Raphael ;  the 
Inisma.  indeed,  were  made  about  the  period  to  which  we  now 
^er,  bat  the  work  was  not  entirely  cnmplcled.  with  various  alter- 
ifions,  till  lun^  after  his  death.  In  the  same  year  a  second  room 
ftA  begun  in  tlie  Vatican  :  two  of  the  frescoes,  the  HeliiHlnrua 
Bd  the  Mnas  of  Bolsena,  were  probably  onmpleted  bcroTc  ihe 
Uath  uf  Julius,  in  February.  1,513. 

Vasari.  in  the  inlrmluction  to  the  third  part  of  his  work,  in  a 
Iptnparaiire  view  of  the  merits  of  the  great  poinlers,  after  obser\'' 
tg  ibat  Andrea  del  Sarto  followed  Raplinel  in  some  respects, 
^inarks  that  the  Florentine's  coluurinff  was  "non  tanta  ^gliarda." 
Ma  tlarinar  and  iK)(verful  than  tbat  uf  his  great  prototype.  In 
fCU  the  Heliodorus  and  the  Mass  of  IloUena.  in  addition  to  their 
^brr  excellences,  are  tbo  best  c»loured  frescoes  tlie  art  can 
fOOMl.  Tlie  frescoes  of  Titian  at  Pailua  do  not  approach  them  ia 
icbn»«  and  glow  ;  and  when  Raphael  is  spoken  of  ns  a  ^reat 
oliiurisl,  it  is  these  two  works  chiefly  which  are  underst<~>od  to  be 
CCnrcd  to.  Several  portraits  and  jiorlions  of  allnr-pieces  have, 
inuncr,  the  same  jwwerful  cbamcter.  and  the  fine  fi^male  pur- 
nit  in  the  tribune  at  Florence  was  formerly  attributed  to 
Snorfriune.  Rumohr  imagines  that  the  great  culourist  just  named 
t»y  have  seen  the  fresco  of  the  Mass  of  BoUena ;  but.  unfortu- 
lUelj  for  such  an  hypothesis,  Giorffiom' died  before  it  was  brjrun 
Ho  aay  nothing  of  ihe  improbability  of  his  ever  havitiy;  risiied 
toiur.  Havinit  noticed  one  of  this  writer's  oversights,  we  must  in 
mice  qnole  bis  fine  remark  on  a  portion  of  tbis  same  jiicture : — 
Tim  upper  group,  consisting  of  Julius  11..  some  canlinals  and 
fvbilcs  of  the  court — the  iirst  full  of  boldness  and  defiance,  ibe 
Uter  obttcqiiioiis  and  subtle — forms  an  historical  contrast,  in  tJio 
Inciest  sense  of  the  worda.  to  the  (icrinau  brute  force  and 
pneat  stubborn  Biinplicily  of  the  Swiss  attendants.  The  do- 
■iniaa  of  priests  ami  Sniits  infantry  were  the  two  great  moving 
rinciples  of  European  politic*  during  tbe  sixteenlb  century.  I 
loubl  whether  in  any  historian  ibey  are  so  intelligibly.  si>  uhjcct- 
tely  represented,  as  in  tbis  instance.'  Passavant,  again,  midces 
be  impfirUnt  obsrrvnti<m  tbat  Sebastian  del  Piombo.  the  best 
pitatur  of  Giorgione,  first  came  to  Rome  in  1511;  bis  rivalry 
Rib  itaphael  toon  began,  and  we  now  see  bow  immediately  the 
Mer  appears  lo  have  appniprialeil  iho  characteristic  excellence  of 
ta  Venetian. 
kill  ret'iewing  tbe  exertions  of  Raphael  during  the  last  years 
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of  Julius,  some  circumstances  are  to  be  considered  affect- 
ing  not  only  the  style  of  his  art,  but  his  personal  chliracter. 
And  first,  it  does  not  appear  that  he  saw  the  ceiling  of  the 
Capella  tSistina  before  1512.  The  resemblance  of  the  statue  of 
ApoHo  in  the  'School  of  Athens'  to  one  of  Michael  Angelo's 
figures  destined  for  the  Pope's  monument  is  the  only  trace  of 
any  direct  imitation  or  influence  of  the  great  Plorenfaiie  up'  tp 
that  period ':  gratuitous  assertions  to  the  contrary  have  often  beep 
repeated^  and  many  writers,  laying  undue  stress  on  particular  exr 
pressions  of  Vasari,  make  the  Cdttoo^  6i  Pisa  the  inspiring' catls'e 
of  this  supposed  imitation.  The  real  influence  of  that  work  has 
been  already  pointed  out,  but  the  picture  of  the  Entombment  Ifas 
not  the  remotest  resemblance  to  what  is  called  the  manner  of 
Michael  Angelo.  This  exaggerated  exaltation  of  the  Florentine 
artist,  as  usu.nl,  has  led  modern  critics  to  go  too  far  the  other  way^ 
and  to  endeavour  to  show  the  ab^lute  independence  of  his  rival. 
As  a  proof  of  the  reality  of  Kaphaers  admiration  of  Michael 
Angelo's  genius,  it  will  be  sufiicient  to  mention  that  several 
drawings  exist  copied  by  Raphael  himself  from  the  ceiling  of  the 
Capella  Sistina  :  one  of  these,  the  Expulsion  of  Adam  and  Eve, 
is  in  the  Lawrence  collection ;  another  is  at  Holkham. 

We  now  come  to  a  more  serious  point.  Vasari  and  Condiviboth 
assert  that,  when  Michael  Angelo,  owing  to  a  misunderstanding 
with  JuHus,  had  retired  for  a  time  to  Florence,  having  half  painted 
the  Capella  Sistina,  Bramante  used  all  his  influence  with  the  Pope' 
to  allow  Raphael  to  complete  the  undertaking.  The  testimony  qf 
Michael  Angelo  himself  goes  further ;  for,  in  a  letter  of  bis  dis-, 
covered  and  published  a  few  years  since,  he  says  that  all  his 
difference  with  the  Pope  '  was  owing  to  the  envy  of  Bramante 
and  Raphael.'  Passavant  endeavours  to  show,  from  a  variety  of 
instances,  how  irritable  and  overbearing  Michael  Angelo's  conduct 
was  on  all  occasions,  and  makes  out  his  case  but  too  well.  He 
contrasts,  again,  with  the  harsh  spirit  of  the  great  Floreniine,  the 
milder  and  more  candid  disposition  of  his  younger  rival,  who^ 
as  Condivi  tells  us,  declared  that  'he  esteemed  himself  for- 
tunate to  have  been  born  in  the  same  age  with  Michael  Angelo.* 
There  are,  however,  some  coincidences  which  require  explana- 
tion, and  in  which  it  is  difficult  to  justify  Raphael  entirely ;  it 
seems,  indeed,  unaccountable  that  his  biographer  should  relate 
the  circumstances  to  which  we  are  about  to  allude  without  any 
comment  whatever.  In  the  first  place,  Raphael  had  no  sooner 
seen  the  Capella  Sistina  (we  take  Passavant's  own  dates),  than  he 
painted  the  Prophet  Isaiah  ;  immediately  after^  he  painted  Pro- 
phets and  Sybils  ;  he  then  made  the  designs  for  the  other  chapel 
of  Agostino  Chigi  in  Sta.  Maria  del  Popolo ;  in  this  the  ceiling 

was 
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I  originally  intended  to  contain  a  series  c 
Crcnlion  to  the  Fall  of  Adam  ;  but  tlio  mosaics  executed  froi 
Raphael's  own  designs  are  limited  to  tlic  cre.it ion  of  thekeavenl 
bmlies.*     Four  tlafuea  of  PropheU  were  destined  to  connect  l' 
subjects  of  the  ceiling  with  compositions  from  the  New  Tests 
ment  intended  fur  the  walls.     Again,  in  resuming  his  works 
the  Vatican,  the  subjects  chosen  for  the  ceiling  in  the  room  of  tl 
Heiiodorus  wore  all  from  the  book-  of  Genesis.      It  was  probal 
Raphael's  wish  to  paint  Scripture  subjects  only  on  the  walls,  a 
the  first  done,  the  Heiiodorus,  seems  to  prove  ihis.-j-     It  was,  p 
haps,  to  these  circumstances  that  bis  rival  himself  alluded  wh 
in  the    letter  before    mentioned    he  said,    '  Whatever    Kapb.-t 
knew  in  the  art  be  knew  from  me.'     Without  staying  to  refuH 
this,   it   is  at  least  abunilantly  evident  that    Raphael  sought  1 
contend  with  Michael  Angelo,  not  only  in  the  same  class  of 
jpcts.  but  ei-cn  in  sculpture  ;  yet,  strong  as  the  eiidence  i 
must  not  conclude  that  bis  real  object  necessarily  was  to  second 
the  intrigues  of  Bramanie,  and  to  show  the   Pope  that  c 
Ci>uld  treat  these  subjects,  if  not  with  equal  sublimity,  with 
attractive  qualities  than  the  Florentine  artist.     I'be  history  of  tl 
practice  of  painters  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  even  much  h 
shows  timt  nothing  was  more  common  than  to  lake  the  subjcc 
any  renowned  work,  and  repeat  it  with — or  even  without — i 
siderable  alteration.      !n  bis   earlier  years    Raphael    frequer 
wlnpted  the  compositions  of  his  master ;  in  Florence,  the  I 
Holy    Family    is   an    obvious    imitation    of    Fra   Bartolomm< 
Leonardo  dn  A'inci's  works    suggested    many    a   smiling    Hoi 
Family; — and  the  period  at  length  came  when  Michael  Angei 
was  to  exercise  a  similar  influence.     Such  imitations,  even  whef 
very  direct,  seem  to  have  been  considered  as  the  sincerest  tribute 
of  admirvtion  ;  with  an  original  genius  the  impulse  lasted  c 
for  a  time,  and  was  a  sort  of  study  of  the  characteristic  excellencM 
of  a  rival ;  the  practice  was  a  wholesome  change  uf  ideas,  and  t' 
result  an  enlorged  perception  of  the  nature  and  powers  of  the  a 

"  Tlitw  have  bem  lalrly  engraved  for  Ihe  tint  time  by  Ludwii;  Grtloai,  who  hi 
no  BWi'wfully  «n]ituycd  bit  buiin  iu  ilinMoiiiMting  Ihe  wuilu  of  RApIutel. 

t  Tbe  pidriw  ord«  of  tbtw  wurlu  u  uuiraporUut,  eictjrt  in  ihc  iDilonna  of  tl 
I«uab,  with  rci;fttd  to  which,  oauiniiiig  Vuorit  account  of  the  rt-paiuting  la  be  '"* 
rfct,  wa  atw)  «f  ni  Kraltl  an  •reidcntkl  etunciilaiiee  with  Michael  Augrlo'i  nil^i 
t>ul  *uch  >  cuiiKulfiius,  evvu  hero  lery  impiobable,  Gannol  be  inugiiied  in  Ihs  c 
esxa.     The  onltr,  wr  lapoal,  i>  unimporlant  -,  but  Puuvuil  foiitnidicti  hiaualf 
naptvl  la  the  lUte  oflliF  Haliudonu.     Hkving  ilevtibed  Ihe  nibjecU  of  the  cci 
tb*  haaga  juM  uuned,  uid  the  Mui  of  Bolietia,  u  if  done  in  the  Order  in*iphi<'h  th 
■le  h«re  Bunlioued,  Le  layi,  ■  After  the  deruratioii  uf  Ihe  looin  WM  eani|il«ted  It 
-  ■>.  1S13.)— «oI. "  -.-..... 


Cu,  Juliiu  died.-  (Feb.  1 


i.  p.  19b.    Tlie  expiesinn, '  iliiu  fat,'  relaiin 


Tl  puiilnl  the  ProplMl*  iu  ihe  Pue'.iu  1S14,  UkI  Kiuliiig  ihal  the  lul  )ii 
leni  wr  liia  tleliodonia  i>  daiwl  Aiwual  in  ibe  Mine  yMi)  lie_  teenu  Iu  infer  lb 
Ul  fi'nvo  «ai  only  then  Hiiidied. — vol.  ii.  p   IGH, 
VOL,  LXV[.  NO.  CXXXI.  D  lafl 
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In  fact>  in  Raphael's  latest  works,  the  original  tenden<^  of  his 
mind  and  taste«  however  improved  and  aggrandised^  is  again  pro* 
minent ;  and  those  who  fancy  they  see  in  these  an  inferiority  in 
^ome  respects  to  his  earlier  productions  may  fairly  attribute  the 
supposed  defects  to  the  necessity  of  trusting  the  execution  so 
much  to  his  scholars.  After  all,  the  direct  imitation  of  Michael 
Angelo>  as  we  have  seen«  is  confined  to  very  few  instances ;  the 
rivalry,  properly  so  called,  bc^an  when,  in  selecting  similar  sub- 
jects, Raphael  dwelt  not  on  the  qualities  which  Michael  Angelo 
had,  but  on  those  which  he  had  not :  this  is  remarkable  in  many 
of  the  designs  to  which  we  have  alluded,  but  particularly  in  the 
Heliodorus.  In  this  noble  work,  although  the  artist  was  far  from 
shunning  the  qualities  in  which  Michael  Angelo  was  strongs 
although  form,  action,  foreshortening  are  prominent  ezcellences« 
yet  the  genuine  characteristics  of  Raphael  are  all  displayed  in 
^till  greater  perfection.  Not  only  deep  devotion  in  the  adoring 
High  Priest,  not  only  expression  and  colour,  not  only  grace,  sweet- 
ness, and  beauty,  but  the  interest  and  variety  of  the  picturesque, 
costume,  architecture,  the  horse,  all  ar^  combined  to  win  every 
class  of  beholders.  Thus,  as  Vasari  justly  observes,  'he  did 
not  throw  his  time  away  in  vainly  endeavouring  to  acq\iire  the 
manner  of  Michael  Angelo,  but  sought  to  make  himself  accom- 
plished universally.' 

The  other  two  frescoes  in  the  room  of  the  Heliodorus  were 
painted  in  the  first  year  of  Leo's  pontificate,  and,  indeed,  have 
reference  to  his  personal  history.  The  Deliverance  of  Peter 
alludes  to  the  Cardinal  de'  Medici's  escape  from  captivity  after 
the  battle  of  Ravenna ;  the  Attila  was  suggested  by  the  retreat  of 
the  French  from  Italy  in  the  same  year.  Thus,  although  it  has 
pleased  modern  critics  to  describe  all  these  frescoes  as  forming 
part  of  a  preconceived  and  fixed  plan,  it  is  evident  that  accidents 
of  all  kinds,  the  painter's  impressionss  the  change  in  the  govern- 
ment, and  the  necessity  of  attending  to  the  suggestions  of  em- 
ployers, all  had  their  influence.  We  must  here  object  to  Passa- 
vant's  arrangement  of  his  catalogue  in  the  second  volume,  as  re- 
gards the  two  frescoes  just  mentioned.  After  dividing  Raphaers 
works  done  in  Rome  into  two  classes,  accordingly  as  the  dates 
fall  within  the  pontificates  of  Julius  or  of  Leo,  he  places  the 
Attila  and  the  Deliverance  of  Peter,  done,  as  he  is  well  aware, 
under  Leo,  with  the  works  belonging  to  the  former  period.  His 
only  reason  for  this  appears  to  be  a  wish  to  complete  his  account 
of  one  room  in  the  Vatican  before  he  begins  another— a  useless 
subdivision,  which  interferes  materially  with  the  accuracy  of  his 
chronology.  A  third  room  in  the  Vatican,  called  the  Stanza  di 
Torre  Borgia,  was  painted  with  more  assistance  from  subordi- 
nate hands ;  the  celebrated  Incendio  del  Borgo  is  however  among 

the 
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B  fiiMM  iaventions  of  ihe  master.    Of  the  works  in  the  Halt  a 
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Conatantine.  rlueily  fiaishcd  hv  Giuli»  Romano,  Raphn 
|W)u>io(l  some  drawiiigrs  for  the  Vision  of  Conslantine.  s 
eartoou  for  the  Halile  with  Maxrntius.    The  otlier  subjects, 
exception  of  some  single  figures  of  Viriues,  appciu'  to  ha 
even  desgned    by  his   scholars.     Raphael    had   intcndet 
latbd  perhaps  by  the  example  of  Sebastian  del  Piombo,  I 
int  all  the  subjects  of  this  room  in  oil.  and  the  walls  were  p 
pAred  accordingly.     Two  only  of  the  figures  just  mentioned  wf 
boweicr,  thus  completed  by  Giulio  Romano  and  Francesco  Pet 
M  Vnsari  tells  us.  in  the  life  of  the  former.     The  work  was  then 
interrupted  by  Raphael's  death,  and  the  remaining  subject 
ultimately  painted  in  fresco.     The  number  and  mriety  o 
■rtakings    in   which   Rapbael  was  engaged  during    the    lai 
years  of  bis  life — the  designs  for  the  Loggie  of  the  Valica 
the  drawings   for  Alarc  Antonio's  engraving,  the  frescoes,  ' 
Cartoons,  altar-pieces,  and  portraits,  the  direction  of  St.  Pet 
'  itectural  designs,  and  even  antiquarian  researches  connecte 
arclutecture — arc  almost  inconceivable,  even  when  due  i 
ire  is  made  for  the  co-operation  of  numerous  scholars, 
of  these  works  shoidd,  even  at  the  time,  have  been  foul 
luerior  to  those  executed  enlircly  bv  himself,  is  quite  natura 
The  sti>ry  of  Amor  and    Psyche  painted,  after  long   and  i 
voidable  procrastination,  in  the  villa  of  Agostino  Chigi,  was  am 
which  this  difference  was   but  too  apparent ; 
ifiguration,  Vnsari  tells  us,  was  undertaken  by  Raphael  I 
■m  his  reputation,  but,  if  he  had  intended  to  complete  l' 
■k  entirely  himself,  tlie  intention  was  frustrated  by  his  deat 
It  is  difficult  to  select  a  few  only  from  the  many  celebrate 
[•pictures  of  his  latier  time.      The  St.   Cecilia,  the  Dresden 
inna,*  the   Madonna  del    Pesce,  the   Christ    benrino^   ' 
,f  the  Madonna  della  Seilia,  are  but  a  portion  of  the  w 
this  class  done  under  Leo's  pontificate.     Among  portraits,  1 

celebrated  one  of  the  Pope  himself,  with  the  Cardini 
lilio  de'  Medici  and  Lmloriio  de'  Rossi,  is  now  in  the 
',  baling  suffered  not  a  little  cither  from  the  removnl  ti 
Paris,  or  from  sinnc  inexpert  picture -cleaner.     The  Lom 
ill  rich  in  pirtraits  by  Raphael :  that  of  the  beautiful  Joi 
■hich  ftlso  seems  to  have  suffered,  and  that  of  the  ac< 
ihcd  Raldassare  Castiglione,  arc  among  them.   The  wellknt 
in  epistle,  said  to  be  written  by  Castiglione's  wife,  lp_ 
hrelli,  hut  really  his  own  composition,  alludes,  in  some  v 
ing  lines,  to  this  lust  picture.      The  lady,  left  in  Mautna  tw 
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yearg  after  their  marriage^  Is  iupposed  to  complain  to  her  Kos- 
l)and^  who  was  at  the  court  of  Leo^  of  his  protracted  absence. 
After  contrasting  the  refined  enjoyments  of  Rome  with  her  lonely 
situation,  she  generously  says — 

*  Nee  mihi  displiceant  quae  sunt  tibi  grata,  sed  ipsa  est 

Te  sine  lux  oculis  pene  inimica  meis ; 
Non  auro,  aut  gemm&  caput  exornare  nitenti 

Me  ju?at,  aut  Arabo  spargere  odore  comas, — 
Sola  tuos  vultuB  refereuB,  Raphaelis  imago 

Picta  manu  curas  allevat  uaque  meas. 
Huic  ego  delicias  facio,  arrideoque,  jocorque, 
Alloquor,  et  tanquam  reddere  verba  queat, 
Assensu,  uutuque  mihi  ssepe  iUa  videtur 
Dicere  velle  aliquid  et  tua  verba  loqui. 
Agnoscit,  balboque  patrem  puer  ore  salutat ; 
Hoc  solor  loDgoB,  decipioque  dies.'  * 
The  supposition  that  Ippolita  Torelli  herself  may  have  written 
this  epistle  may  have  acquired  some  probability  from  the  praises 
of  her  learning  which  appear  in  her  epitaph.     The  example,  loo, 
was  not  uncommon.     The  instance  of  Battista  Sforza  has  already 
been  adverted  to.   The  Duchess  Elizabetta  of  Urbino,  it  appears^ 
sung  the  subjects  of  the  iEneid  in  Virgil's  words — such  at  least 
is  the  inference  to  be  drawn  from  Castiglione*s  poem  '  De  EUiza- 
bctta  Gonzaga  canente/  beginning — 

*  Dulces  exuviae,  dum  fata  Deusque  sinebant, 

Dum  canit,  et  querulum  polUce  tangit  ebur ;'  &€< 
A  passage  that  follows, 

*  Flebile  nescio  quid  tacite  in  prsecordia  serpit, 
Cogit  et  invitos  iliac rimare  oculos  :* 
is  supposed  to  have  been  imitated  by  Tasso^  c.  12,  st.  66. 
'  In  queste  voci  languide  risuona 
Un  non  so  che  di  flebile  e  soave, 
Clie  al  cor  gli  serpe  ed  ogni  sdegno  ammorza* 
£  gli  occhi  a  lagrimar  gl'  invoglia  e  forza.' 

*  Th«  beginning  of  this  elegy 

*  Hippolyte  mittit  mandata  hac  Castilioni, 
Addideram  imprudens  hei  mihi !  pene — suo.' 
u  evidently  imitated,  perhaps  improTed  in  thought,  from  Propertius,  1.  ir.  El.  3. 

'  Hsc  Arethusa  suo  mittit  mandata  Lycotte  ; 
Quum  toticfl  absifl,  si  potes  esse  meiu.' 

8<raliger  doo«  not  hesitate  to  prefer  the  modem  poet ;  his  words  aro  *  Nihil  dalcim 
Elegift,  Tiihil  elegantius,  tersius,  lepidius.  Proiectd  eam  mihi  unam  malim  quam 
magntun  mimcrum  Propertianarum.  Illius  verd  Cleopatra  non  ut  iUa.  vivens  reg« 
tantOm  ac  dictatures  capere  possit,  sed  omnes  animos  quorum  interest  vacare  musis. 
Qui  si  omnia  sic  scripsit  nulli  post  Virgiliuin  secundus,  illius  comes  habere  mereotur.* 
Poetices,  1.  6.  The  poem  of  Cleopatra,  here  alluded  to,  was  composed  on  the  statue 
in  the  Vatican,  formerly  known  by  that  name,  but  now  generally  called  Ariadne. 
Tlie  lines  are  still  more  celebrated  than  Sadoleto's  on  the  group  of  the  Laocoon*  hi 
his  critical  observations  on  Castiglione,  Scaliger  does  not  remark  that  the  poet  iu  the 
above  passage  has  taken  the  liberty  of  making  the  second  syllable  of  arrideo  short. 

One 
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One  of  the  few  letters  of  Raphael  which  have  been  preserved 
is  addressed  lo  Casllglione.  It  has  often  been  quoted  as  a  proof 
of  the  great  painter's  recognition  of  the  doctrine  of  ideal  beauty 
(a  f]ueslion  nhich  we  leave  to  its  own  merits)  ;  but  as  it  throws 
some  light  on  the  relation  which  subsisted  between  two  such 
inarkable  persons,  we  need  not  apologise  for  insertmg  it  here. 

'  SignoT  Conte, — I  have  made  designs  in  various  ways  on  your  Loi 
ship's  idea ;  I  have  satistied  all  those  who  have  seen  the  skclcheE, ' 
I  do  not  satisfy  my  own  judgment,  because  I  am  afraid  of  not  satisfying 
yours.  I  semi  them  lo  you.  Our  Sovereign,  hi  doiugtoc  honour.hBs  at 
the  same  time  laid  a  heavy  burden  of  resjjonsibility  on  my  shoulders. 
This  is  tlie  direction  of  the  building  of  St.  Peter's.  1  have  good  hope 
that  I  shsil  Dot  sink  under  it,  tlie  more  so  as  the  model  which  I  have 
made  pleases  his  HuUucEs,  and  is  praised  by  many  intelligent  judges. 
But  I  aspire  in  thought  to  something  beyond  this;  1  am  desirous  of 
finding  out  the  beautiful  forms  of  the  ancient  ediBces.  1  do  not  know 
whether  my  soaring  will  be  that  of  Icanis.  Vimivius  gives  me  consi- 
derable tight,  but  not  enough.  .As  to  the  Galatea,  1  should  consider 
myself  B  great  roaster  if  it  coutained  half  the  qualities  which  your  Lord- 
ship  mentions  in  your  letter,  but  in  your  expressions  I  at  least  recog- 
nise the  friendship  you  entertain  for  me.  In  reply,  I  observe,  that  to 
paint  a  beautiful  individual  I  should  want  to  see  several  beauties,  with 
this  ronditioD.that  your  Lordship  should  be  with  me  to  select  the  best; 
as  there  is,  however,  alack  both  of  discriminatiog  judges  and  of  beautiful 
women,  I  make  use  of  a  certain  idea  which  presents  itself  to  my  mind. 
Whether  this  has  any  excellence  as  regards  the  art,  I  do  not  know  ;  I 
labour  strenuously  to  attain  it.     I  wait  your  Lordship's  commHuds."" 

A  report  addressed  lo  Leo  X.  on  the  state  of  ihe  ancient 
edifices  (with  the  description  of  a  method  employed  by  Raphael 
for  meastiring  their  remains),  and  which,  among  other  obser- 
vations contains  an  interesting:  critique  on  gothic  architecture,  was 
formerly  attributed  to  Castiglione,  but  baa  been  proi'ed  to  be  in 
all  essential  respects  the  production  of  Raphael  himself.  The 
letter  Just  quoted  affords  additional  evidence  that  the  intention  of 
measuring  the  ancient  buildings  originated  with  Raphael.  The 
undertaking  ajipears  to  have  excited  great  attention  at  the  time : 
it  is  particularly  mentioned  by  Paolo  Giovio  in  his  very  short 
life  of  Raphael,  and  Marc  Antonio  Michicl,  in  o  letter  deploring 
'the  incomparable  master's'  early  death,  alludes  with  peculiar 
interest  to  the  same  subject,  adding  that  Raphael  had  alreat' 
completml  one  region  of  ancient  Rome.  In  lindicatJng  the  ' 
defatignble  artist's  claim  tu  the  authorship  of  the  report  relating 

*  If  liii-  itjlc  and  uilliogTapliT  of  lliia  Ipltrc  have  Iwen  niriKtlr  given  ii 
ciifiM*  piaHned,  It  folWt.  >■  FuuTanl  t«tiiail>'<,  'hftl  sllhougli  Uaplue]  wn 
lb*  pcm incial  dialect  to  hii  ictatioiu,  be  «■*  quite  c*f«Ue  uf  expmaitig  hinui 
XVis  Ilalisii. 
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this  investigation^  we  observe  that  his  pretensions  to  this  kind  of 
merit  are  not  limited  to  the  example  in  question.  Vasari,  in  the 
address  which  concludes  the  second  edition  of  his  work,  tells  us 
that  the  writing^s  of  Lorenzo  Ghiberti,  of  Domenico  Ghirlandajo, 
and  of  Raffaello  da  Urbino,  had  been  '  of  no  small  use  to  him.* 
Of  three  sketches  for  sonnets  by  Raphael,  which  have  been  pre- 
served, from  the  accident  of  their  being  written  on  the  back  of 
drawings,  two  are  in  the  Lawrence  collection,  the  other  is  in  the 
British  Museum.     Passavant  has  published  them  all. 

An  interesting  circumstance  remains  to  be  mentioned  connected 
with  the  history  of  the  Cartoons.  The  tapestries  done  from  these 
works  were  intended  to  decorate  the  lower  part  of  the  walls  of 
the  Capella  Sistina ;  and  the  Chevalier  BUnsen  (one  of  the  most 
accomplished  persons  who  ever  taught  the  lesson  of  minute  dili- 
gence) was  the  first  who  ascertained  the  precise  order  in  which  they 
were  placed :  thus  accounting  both  for  the  choice  of  the  subjects 
and  the  difference  of  size.  The  following  particulars  are  first  to 
be  borne  in  mind : — The  chapel  built  by  Sixtus  IV.  in  1453,  and 
afterwards  called  by  his  name,  was  partly  painted,  during  his 
pontificate^  with  subjects  from  the  Old  iad  New  Testament: 
these  occupied  the  middle  space  of  the  wall  under  the  windows, 
and  extended  all  round  the  chapel.  Nothing  further  was  done 
by  succeeding  pontiffs  till  the  accession  of  Julius  II.,  the  nephew 
of  Sixtus  IV.  Under  his  auspices^  Michael  Angelo  painted  the 
ceiling ;  and  a  certain  plan  having  been  already  defined  by  the 
subjects  on  the  walls,  the  great  artist  judiciously  took  up,  or 
rather  began,  the  thread  of  the  whole  history,  gradually  leading 
the  mind  of  the  spectator  from  the  earliest  events  recorded  in 
Scripture,  and  from  the  prophecies,  to  the  antitypes  represented 
below.  It  was  subsequently  suggested  to  Leo,  who  readily  listened 
to  any  scheme  that  promised  a  display  of  magnificence,  to  adorn 
the  vacant  spaces  underneath  the  frescoes  done  in  the  time  of 
Sixtus,  with  tapestries  enriched  with  gold,  to  be  wrought  in 
Flanders  from  Cartoons  by  Raphael.  The  subjects  were  selected 
accordingly ;  and  thus  still  descended  in  chronological  order  from 
the  history  of  Christ,  which  had  been  partly  treated  above  by 
Perugino  and  the  rest,  to  that  of  the  apostles.  On  the  left  of  the 
altar  there  were  four  tapestries  from  the  history  of  St.  Peter,  and 
one  representing  the  Stoning  of  St.  Stephen;  on  the  right  were 
five  subjects  from  the  history  of  Sti  Paul ;  the  tapestry  forming 
the  altar-piece  was  the  Coronation  of  the  Virgin.  The  pilasters 
separating  the  principal  subjects  were  decorated  with  arabesques 
wrought  in  tapestries  of  corresponding  shapes,  and  the  space 
underneath  was  in  like  manner  adorned  with  smaller  subjects, 
generally  two  in  number^  in  a  uniform  colour^  heightened  with- 

gold. 
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Thf  Stoning  of  St.  Stephen,  unil  the  Delivei 
from  Prison  by  the  Earthquake,  were  much  n 
real,  frimi  the  circumslance  of  the  pope's  throne  interferiJ 
the  one  side,  and  the  gallery  fur  the  choristers  on  ibe  otbJ 

wsrds,  when  the  Last  Judgment  was  piunted,  the  frescoea"' 
ihat  end  wall  were  destroyed  lo  make  room  for  it,  and  suffi- 
it  space  no  Inn^r  remained  lo  hang  three  of  the  tapestries 
th  it.  The  Cartoons  at  Hnmpton  Conrt,  as  is  well  _ 
even  in  number :  tbe  four  that  are  wonting  a^U 
Coronation  of  the  \'irgin,  the  Cunversion  of  St.  Paul,  tUlH 
ing  of  St.  Stephen,  and  the  Deliverance  of  Paul  from  Prisajfl 
>tber  series  of  tnpcslries.  thirteen  in  number,  with  SLibjec^| 
the  hie  of  Christ,  is  still  preseneil  in  the  Vatican:  th«lH 
done  after  Rnphael's  death,  chiefly  from  the  designs  of  loH 
liars.  Skelcbes  by  Raphael  for  the  Murder  of  the  Innoc^at^l 
and  the  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds,  are  all  that  remain  to  proy^| 
bis  superintendence  of  this  undertaking.  Fragments  of  the  C<ieB 
toons  also  exist.  ~fl 

With  the  exception  of  the  account  of  the  Cartoons,  and  a  fi^fl 
'*':lioiial  details,  Pnssa^-ant's  history  of  the  latter  period  ^H 
ibael's  acti\-ity  htu  less  novelty,  and  perhaps  less  chronologic^H 
tbnn  the  earlier  portion.  The  elegant  scholars  of  Leo^H 
court  are,  as  usual,  enumerated,  to  show  how  intellectual  was  tll^| 
siK'iely  in  which  the  great  artist  moved  at  that  time ;  but  many  j^| 
these  were  in  Rome,  although  less  conspicuous  from  not  being  i^M 
immediate  relation  with  the  court,  in  the  pontificate  of  JuliUt^f 
ami  wp  observe  that  there  is  no  inEuence  to  be  traced  in  Raphad^H 
later  works  which  can  be  compared  lo  the  extraordinary  evidein^l 
of  eiuditinn  of  every  kind  so  fip])arent  in  the  frescoes  of  tn^| 
Camera  della  Segnatura.  The  only  remarkable  connexion  bwH 
tweeu  the  literary  pursuits  of  the  age  and  the  later  designs  <U 
the  artist  has  not  been  noticed  by  the  biographer.  We  allude  lIH 
^  commentary  on  the  fable  of  Apulcius  by  the  elder  Beroald^H 
book,  first  printed  in  1501,  and  again  in  1512,  some  yeat^| 
the  learned  editor's  death,  was  a  favourite  from  its  slylA^ 
id  still  more  from  Its  hidden  Plaionism.  The  circumslance  fj^M 
the  younger  Beroaldo  being  librarian  of  the  Vatican  when  tUH 
ficscuea  of  the  ParncsinH  were  dune,  may  jie/Jiaps  warrant  tlli^| 
■upposition  that  the  episode  of  Amor  and  Pagrthe  was  recon^l 
""iHided  to  Raphael  by  him.  jH 

The  classic  mania  may  be  said  to  have  been  pTupagated  by  ll)^| 
[edicenu  jiopes  rnun  Florence  lo  Rome,  and  by  degrees  iufeciejH 
arliKls  as  ivell  as  the  men  of  letters  :  indeed,  the  taste  allainfldH 
its  acme  in  the  works  uf  Giulio  Romano.  Va sari  appears  to  hav^| 
bettn  ijuiie  correct  in  slating  that  Raphael  sent  designers  lo  varioo^l 
iiwta^nMiNagd  even  to  Greece^  to  collect  mnteri&ls  from  tll|fl 


toons 
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antifjuc.  An  engraving,  wilh  the  date  1519,  representing  tUe 
sculptured  pedestal  of  the  Tbeodos^an  column  at  Constant  i Duple, 
lias  the  inscription,  '  Basamento  de  la  colona  di  Coslantinopolo 
maudalo  a  RafeK>  da  L'rbino.'  The  celebrated  bas-rclicl"  of  the 
Amorini  at  S.  \'itale  in  Ravenna  is  engraved,  according  to 
BartscL,  from  a  drawing  by  the  great  artist  biinsell — a  drawing 
probably  rctouclicd  by  him.*  Raphael  was  even  invited  to  make 
designs  from  the  descriptions  of  Greek  paintings;  and,  laslly,  in 
order  thoroughly  to  undcrstnnd  the  architecture  of  the  ancients, 
he  employed  the  venerable  and  learned  Fabius  of  Ravenna  lo 
translate  Vitruvius  into  Italian  for  him.  An  interesting  letter, 
wliich  Passavant  inserts,  from  Calcngnini  to  Zieglcr,  alludes  lo 
Raphael's  benevolent  care  of  this  old  man;  and  is  beside*  k> 
strong  a  certificate  of  the  great  artist's  moral  virtues,  written  u  it 
was  soon  before  his  death,  that  it  may  be  reckoned  among  the 
proofs — should  proofs  be  wanting — lo  contradict  the  idle  story  of 
Vosari,  respecting  the  painter's  inordinate  attachment  to  the  For- 
iiarina,  the  alleged  cause  of  bis  death.  Passavant  treats  the 
assertion  (first  published  in  1549,  by  Simone  Fornnri,  and  cojned 
from  hiui  by  \'asari,)  as  it  deserves.  Earlier  bii^aphers  make 
nut  the  slightest  allusion  lo  it ;  and  every  other  circumstance- 
above  all,  the  unsubdued,  or  rather  increased  energy  of  ihe 
painter's  mind  up  to  the  very  end  of  his  career — abundantly 
contradicts  the  absurd  calumny. 

A  description  of  the  composilions  finished  after  the  master's 
ileath  by  his  prinnpal  scholnrs,  Giulio  Romano  and  Francesco 
Pcnoi,  completes  the  account  i>f  Raphael's  designs  in  the  ^'^aticon. 
Perhaps  ihe  characteristics  of  the  painters  just  named,  and  of 
other  scholars  and  imitators  of  the  great  artist,  might  have  been 
more  fully  defined.  In  alluding  previously  to  ibc  varied  occupa- 
tions of  Raphael,  the  author  ably  distinguishes  his  style  as  an 
architect  from  that  of  Dramnnle.  He  confirms  the  received 
iipinion  that  the  statue  of  Jonah  was  executed,  as  well  as  designed, 
by  Raphael ;  and  it  appears  the  statue  of  the  Wounded  Child 
borne  by  a  Dolphin — n  subject  from  ^lian,  probably  suggested 
by  Cnstiglione — was  also  by  the  hand  of  the  master  himself.  A 
cost  fnjm  this  is  in  the  Dresden  Gallery :  the  marble  itself  cannot 
be  traced. 

The  history  of  the  painted  porcelain  called  the  Raphael  ware 
was  investigated  by  Giambattista  Passeri  in  the  last  ceutury.f 
From  bis  inquiry  it  appears  that  the  designs  really  exhibiting  the 

II  it  innstkiilitc  lliul  wmp  (taf^uriitt  of  Aoioriiii,  pn'risi'ly  in  ibp  ume  >l]le, 

jiniliAlit)'  l>ruu|[hl  uii|[infllly  rmni  Ravrnim,  li*%el>i'rii  gircHrved  iiilbe  libiary  al 
icniiiH-iT  Tiliui't  tjui*,  uicl  sppni  to  bave  brtu  a*  Blleiitiiplj  dudied  by  (hftt 

i  '  Illoria  d«llc  Fif loi*  in  majolica  !aMt  in  Poaro  >  ne*  luofbS  circonriciui.'  TbU 
w«ti,irhiebbs(l  bK0in«nttcme1;icsrc«,ii'urtpubltth«d  in  Pewrohi  1S38> 

taste 
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Ml(^  of  Rapbael  were  painted  about  twenty  years  after  his  death 
"cr  ibe  auspices  of  ihe  second  Guidubaldo.  At  that  time 
ista  Franco,  Orazio  Fontana,  Raflaello  del  Colle,  and  other 
iDguisbfd  artists  furuisbed  and  eiiecuted  designs.  The  name 
Jic  last  may  have  given  rise  to  the  supposition  that  Raphael 
Bisrif  assisted.  Vasari,  in  bis  life  of  Batiista  Franco,  e^'prcssly 
1  tlial  Marc  Antonio's  engravings  after  Raphael  were  occa- 
Mially  copied. 

■"'lo  biographer  would  have  given  still  more  interest  to  bis 

,  in  the  ryes  of  some  readers,  if  be  had   bestowed  some 

Icntion  on  what  may  be  called  the  antiquities  of  Christian  art, 

ioiiatly    tracing    and    c:c plaining    the    traditional    types. 

;  general  adherence  of  Raphael  lo  the  customary  modes  of 

escnting  sacred  personages,  while  he  contrived  to  remove  all 

and  appearance  of  cunvcnlional  treatment,  would  be  an 

in^  subject  to  illustrate ;  and  we  suspect  that  most  readers 

^nently  want  lo  be  instructed  with  regard  to  the  history  and 

ributei  of  certain  saints.     A  Romanist,  such  as  the  German  bio- 

|»ber  appears  to  be,  mi^lit  have  been  expected  to  give  full  in- 

mation  on  these  legendary  antiquities,  as  well  as  on  the  ancient 

«  of  representation ; — but  our  author  seems  rather  to  shun 

e  inquiries.*     His  explanations  of  very  common  mailers  are  in- 

i  sometimes  incorrect.      In  a  picture  of  the  Nativity,  the  sigla 

iccompnnied,  it  appears,  by  the    cross,  should  un- 

loubledly  be  read  lesus  Hominum  Salvotor,  and  not  In   Hoc 

We  here  call  to  mind  that  Dr.  Waagen,  in  bis  otherwise 

Mling  and  tuiisfactory  account  of  the  illuminated  manuscripts 

re  library  at  Paris,  is  at  n   loss  to  explain  the  inscription, 

p-«aXafof  vfAsfuv.     The  seventh  chapter  of   Daniel  would  have 

Bplained  both  the  inscription  anil  the  figure  it  accompanied,  for 

the  words  happen  to  be  the  chief  scriptural  authority  with  the 

itrlier  poinlers  for  representing  the  Almighty  with  the  attributes 

;  of  early  works,  considered  with  reference  lo 


til« 


^nhlrh  nt  uiuwt  renhite  to  tmulktd  ihinn,  livwef ct,  thai  he  can 

at  abtutd  eDpcnlitwii*  tintiis  ill  Itkl}'  in  lb«  piHCiit  day  ; — • 

i[  a\icT  iem  Crab  At*  bcili^ii  Nicok  lU  ToIciilhiD  ttl  hnhl,  unil 

-     -   T "  -<'  "  ^'''"'  ""'''  ""'^  dBhonfMi ;  dareh  diew  kripfben  dU 

_  4]«al»Tn  ilaiiKlloii,  niid  l*i:cn  tirb  oRcn  m  di«i  nnd  vicr  ntben  uih]  ■ufdiuuidii 

r  Ungt  nack  btiKtii,  und  nurichleii  G«lHtc,  wodarch  aiv  airh  mil  (ion  aiu^cMbiit 

<■  and  kanmMi  w  uttidttct  am  audcru  Endc  wicdci  hrrsiu.    !)■>  id  gitw 

janrh'wdHin  Aiulallrn  det  MiltrUllpn.     Abrr  mr  diiiftr  bchauptcii,  daa  ur 

If  rtnci  menchliEhcii  Scclr  cam  licit  cmicbl  1  lu-rl  wi'i  lirrrihligt  nyn  fin  ulaa- 
itffim,  ohne  eiue  Wpwrc  Funn  tu  bictrii,  Ui  vdclir  in  reuip!  Sundvi  lich  hiJtcii 
il  dnicb  din  sr  >icb  rcboucii  kauiif  DMinliwbc  Durjii  ul  «iu  Fuiiu,  uihI  dct 
'in  UbFiide  McnKb  Ixduf  drt  Fanuni,  oig  in  dcr  gcrbigntcu,  •«  iii  dtii  bdcbitcii 
n.'— vol.  i.  p.  4ie. 
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ibeir  subjects,  is  also  far  from  having  been  exhausted.  If 
Michael  Angelo  could  have  been  inspired,  as  Vasari  admits,  bj 
the  Last  Judgment  of  Signorelli,  the  subject^  at  least,  of  the 
battle  of  Constantine  may  have  been  suggested  to  Raphael  by  the 
fresco  of  Pietro  della  Francesca  at  Arezzo.  Whatever  works  of 
art  this  city  contained  must  have  been  seen  by  Raphael  in  passing 
and  repassing  from  Florence  to  Perugia  and  Urbino.  Again,  as 
drawings  by  most  of  the  early  masters  were  carefully  preserved— 
(many  having  been  in  Vasari^s  possession,  as  he  himself  tells  us) — 
it  is  quite  possible  that  Raphael  may  have  seen  some  designs  for 
a  chapel  painted  at  Pisa  by  Traini,  a  scholar  of  Orgagna.  In  one 
of  these  compositions,  according  to  Vasari,  the  doctors  of  the 
Church  ivere  in  consultation,  while  the  upper  part  of  the  picture 
was  occupied  by  the  figures  of  Christ,  the  evangelists,  and  the 
heavenly  host.     '^I'he  resemblance  of  this  general  scheme  to  the 

•  Theology/  or  '  Dispute  of  the  Sacrament/  is  sufficiently  evident 

*  The  figure  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,*  continues  Vasari,  '  is  placed 
between  Plato,  who  shows  him  the  Timaeus,  and  Aristotle,  who 
shows  him  the  Ethics.'  The  figures  of  the  two  philosophers  have 
the  same  attributes  in  the  '  School  of  Athens.'  in  the  cloisters  of 
Santo  Spirito  at  Florence,  the  same  historian  tells  us  that  Stefano, 
a  scholar  of  Giotto,  had  painted  the  Transfiguration  in  a  semi- 
circle, and  underneath  it  Christ  curing  a  possessed  woman  (la 
Indemoniata).  We  have  here  perhaps  the  hint  for  the  combined 
subject,  in  some  respects  similar,  which  was  the  last  production 
of  the  master.  Even  the  points  of  resemblance  with  Masaccio^ 
and  the  other  painters  of  the  Chiesa  del  Carmine,  are  not  particu- 
larised by  the  biographer.  The  Expulsion  of  Adam  and  Eve 
from  Paradise  is  copied,  with  very  little  alteration,  in  the  Loggie 
of  the  Vatican.  Several  compositions,  such  as  the  Ananias,  the 
Lame  Man  at  the  Gate  of  the  Temple,  Peter  and  Paul  before 
the  Proconsul,  the  Deliverance  of  Peter  from  Prison,  and  others, 
probably  influenced  Raphael's  selection  of  subjects  from  the  lives 
of  the  apostles.*  These  are  among  many  coincidences  which, 
as  throwing  light  on  the  gradual  progress  of  the  art,  might  have 
been  adverted  to  in  the  history  of  the  painter  who  represents  its 
maturity. 

Of  the  ordinary  life  and  habits  of  Raphael  scarcely  any  reccml 
can  be  said  to  remain.     His  own  letters,  and  the  interesting  cha- 

•  The  subject  of  the  Proconsul,  always  eiifp-aTed  under  the  name  of  Masaccio,  is 
titisfactorily  prored  by  Rumohr  to  be  the  work  of  Filippino  Lippi,  to  whom  also 
belong  the  Martyrdom  of  Peter,  and  the  smaller  subjects  of  the  Apostle  in  Prison, 
and  his  Deliverance  by  the  Anrel.  The  Lame  Man  at  the  Gate,  and  the  Temptation 
6f  Adam  and  Eve,  are^Masolino  da  Panicale.  Masaccio's  works  are  the  Expulsion 
of  Adam  and  Ete,  the  Tribute  Money,  Peter  Baptiiiag,  the  Ananias,  and  the  Eutychus 
Restored  to  Life. 

racter 
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him  drawn   by  Vasarij  ivilb  a  few  incidental  a 

p  correspondence  of  contemporaries,  an?  the  nnlynrillen  anuires 

f  known  from  whicli  an  estimate  i)f  his  personal  cliararler  may 

!  formed.     No  anecdotes  of  his  student  yeara  with   I'enigiiio 

;  beep  presened ;  but  we  fralher  that  even,  at  that  perii>d,  his 

"neu  to  assist  his  fellow-scholars  was  remarkable.     VVe  are 

>l  as  much  at  a  loss  resjiccting  the  details  of  Lie  active  and 

y  life  at  Florence.     Thus  deprived  of  the  information  wbicli 

arv  might  have  given,  a  peculiar  interest  attaches  to  his  early 

>ductions,  the  works  of  his  own  hand.     In  these,  at  least,    be 

I  left  unequii'ocal   traces  of  tUc  formation  of  bis  mind,  and  n 

ir  of  his  character  and  feelings  far  more  elor|uent  than  even 

e  eult^ies  of  his  coniemporaries.      In  the  life  of  the  Florentine 

fchiiect  and  sculptor  Baccio  d'AgooIo,  Vosari  tells  us  that  the 

"o  of  that  artist  was  tbc  resort  of  many  of  his  profession,  as 

s  the  amateurs  of  Florence.      Here,  especially  in  the  winter 

oings,   interesting   discussions    took  place— (_si  facevano  bil- 

li  discx>rsi  e  dispute  d'imporlanza}.     Among  the  artists  nho 

led  these  meetings  were  Raphael  (allora  giovane),  Andrea 

to,  Filippino  Lippi,  Antonio  and  GiuHano  di  San  Gallu, 

with  many  young  Florentines  and  foreigners,  and  sometimes. 

larcly,    Michael  Aogeto.      To    this   intercom'se.    perhaps, 

bpbael  owed  bis  acquainiancc  nitb  Tatideo  Taddei,    Lorenzo 

si,  and  others :  his  gratitude  lo  the  first  bas  already  been  men- 

HieO.     In  writing  to  Urbino,  in  April,    1508,   be  thus  rccom- 

Is  to  the  attention  of  bis  relatives  this  friend  and  patron,  in  the 

of  bis  visiting  their  city : — '  If  Taddei  should  come,  of  whom 

B  often  discoursed,  1   entreat  thai  you  will   make  him  wel- 

te,  without  sparing  any  expense,  and  show  him  every  atteutjint 

y  sake,  for  in  truth  I   am  as  deeply  indebted  to  him  as  lo 

y  man  living.'      An  expression  in  the  same  letter  may  cun6im 

t  supposition  that  even  in  Florence  tbo  extent  nf  Rnpbael's  com- 

ioDB  latterly  ret|uired  the  assistance  of  scholars  ;  speaking  of  a 

rr,  the  subject  of  which  he  does  not  mention,  be  kvvs,   ■  I 

dune  the  cartoon,  and  after  Easter  we  shall  be  occupied  un 

niciurc.' 

lis  letter  to   Francia  from  Rome  is  very  interesting,  but  \ 
I  eonlenl  ourselves  with  a    later  epistle  to  bis  uncle,    ' 
r  1.  1514:— 

'  bear  Uncle  aoJ  Secund  Fadicr,* — I  have  received  a  letter  from 
BKWl  gratifying,  since  I  find  that  you  are  not  angry  with  ine  ; 
would  be  wmng  lu  l*e  so,  for  cousider  how  irkaome  it  is  tu 
*  wben  there  is  nothing  impurtaiit  to  communicate.  But  tiow  that 
inportant  matter  tn  talk  about,  I  re^ly.  In  the  first  |ilace. 
'  '  CuiuuDiu,  lit  lucbu  dc  Falii^.' 
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with  regard  to  taking  a  wife,*  I  answer  that,  as  to  the  one  you  first 
intended  to  give  me,  I  am  moat  happy,  and  thank  God  constantly, 
Uiat  I  neither  married  her,  nor  any  other,  and  in  this  respect  I  have 
heen  wiser  than  you,  who  wished  to  give  her  to  me.  I  am  sure  you 
must  now  yourself  he  convinced  that,  had  I  followed  your  advice,  I 
should  not  have  heen  in  the  position  in  which  I  am.  At  this  moment 
J  find  that  I  have  property  in  Rome  to  the  amount  of  3000  gold 
ducats,  and  an  income  of  fifty  gold  crowns.  His  Holiness  allows  mt 
300  gold  ducats  (annually)  for  superintending  the  huilding  of  St. 
Peter's :  this  provision  is  secured  to  me  for  life.  Other  such  salaries 
are  in  prospect,  in  addition  to  which  I  am  paid  whatever  I  choose  to  ask 
for  my  works,  and  I  have  hegun  another  roomf  for  His  Holiness,  which 
will  amount  to  1200  gold  ducats ;  so  that,  dear  uncle,  I  do  honour  to 
you  and  all  my  relations,  and  to  my  native  place ;  but  I  cease  not  to 
hold  you  in  my  heart,  and  when  I  hear  you  named,  it  is  as  if  I  heard  my 
fiither  named.  Do  not,  therefore,  complain  because  I  do  not  write;  I 
might  rather  complain  of  you,  who  have  always  the  pen  in  your  hand| 
and  yet  suffer  six  months  to  intervene  between  one  letter  and  anpthor. 
To  return  to  the  subject  of  the  wife,  fi'om  which  I  have  digressed :  you  are 
aware  that  Santa  Maria  in  Portico  [Cardinal  Bibiena]  wishes  to  give  me 
a  relation  (grand-niece)  of  his,  and,  on  condition  of  obtaining  your  con- 
sent and  that  of  my  uncle  the  priest,  I  promised  to  do  whatever  his 
Eminence  wished.  I  cannot  break  my  word;  we  are  more  than  ever 
ready  to  conclude  the  affair,  and  I  will  soon  inform  you  of  all.  Do  not 
be  offended  that  this  business  thus  takes  its  good  course ;  if  it  should 
come  to  nothing,  I  will  then  do  whatever  you  wish,  and  know,  if 
Francesco  Buffa  has  good  alliances  within  his  reach,  that  I  can  boasi 
some  too ;  for  I  can  find  a  handsome  lass  (una  mamola  bdla)  in  Rome, 
of  excellent  name,  both  she  and  hers ;  her  friends  indeed  are  ready  to 
nve  me  a  dowry  of  3000  gold  crowns  with  her.  Meanwhile,  I  live  in 
Rome,  where  100  ducats  are  more  worth  having  (all  things  considered) 
than  200  in  Urbino;  of  this  be  sure.  With  respect  to  residing  in 
Rome,  I  can  no  longer  remain  elsewhere  for  any  length  of  time,  on 
account  of  the  building  of  St.  Peter's — for  I  am  in  Bramante's  place : 
but  what  place  in  the  world  is  more  glorious  than  Rome  ?  and  what 
undertaking  more  honourable  than  St.  Peter^ — the  first  temple  in  the 
world — the  gpreatest  structure  that  has  ever  been  seen,  and  which  will 
cost  more  than  a  million  of  gold  ?  Know  that  the  Pope  has  determined 
to  spend  60,000  ducats  annually  for  this  building ;  he  thinks  of  nothing 
else.  He  has  associated  with  me,  in  the  direction,  a  very  learned  firiar, 
more  than  eighty  years  old ;  the  Pope  sees  he  cannot  live  long,  and  has 

*  *  Prima  circa  a  tordona '  (tor  donna).  Passavant,  who  it  not  always  correct  in 
hit  tramlationt  from  the  Italian,  hat  committed  a  ludicroiu  blunder  in  this  instanoa. 
He  readt  tordoma  as  one  word,  and  translates  it  der  Aztt  (the  magpie) :  the  absence 
of  the  article  might  have  opened  his  eyes.  In  consequence  of  mistranslatijig  tkb 
passage  he  is  led  to  gfive  a  false  meaning  to  other  ]jarts  of  the  letter. 

f  Passavant  supposes  that  Raphael  alludes  to  the  room  of  the  Heliodomt;  but 
this  was  half  done  under  Julius :  another  room,  btaun  for  Leo,  can  only  rdate  to  the 
Stania  di  Torre  Borgia;  R^hael  may  only  allude  here  to  the  preparation  of  the 
drawings  and  cartoons. 

appointed 
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ointed  him  as  my  colleague,  a«  he  is  a  man  of  great  reputation 

Tience,  in  order  tlmt  I  roa;  learn  from  him,  if  he  has  auy  excellent 

n  architecture,  and  thot  I  may  become  accomplished  in  this  art ; 

B  called  Fra  Giocoudo.*     Every  day  the  Pope  sends  for  us,  and 

msulla  nilh  us  for  a  while  about  this  building.     I  beg  you  will  go  to 

e  Duke  and  Duchees,  and  tell  them  I  know  they  will  be  pleased  to  hear 

«  servant  of  theirs  does  himself  honour,  eud  commend  rae  to  their 

pghnetses.     I  commend  myself  unceasingly  to  you.     Greet  all  friends, 

Kially  Ridolfo,  who  has  so  much  nffection  for  me. 

o  Rafael,  Pitloie  in  Romi 
''  AiH  prima  Luglio,  1514." 

I  Thfaria  Bibiciiii]  to  nbuin  Ka]>liaoI  was  at  lust  betrothed,  dii 
lore  they  were  inanied  : — as  her  epitaiih  tells  us,    '  ante  iiup- 
'  *  ftices  virgo  est  elata.'     There  seems  no  ground  U»  conclude 
lat  Haphael  made  anv  diflicultics,  and  the  story  about  his  ex- 
irtnlion  of  a  curdiDars  bat  appears  to  be  one  of  Vasari's  careless 
irrtions.     The  readiness  expressed  in  the  letter  just  quoted  to 
Ifil  the  wishes  of  others,  as  if  the  writer  had  no  feelings  of  his 
a  quite  in  ai'cortlaiice  with  the  habits  of  the  age  and  country 
I  regards  the  important  subject  in  question.     This  very  readiness, 
fr,  abundantly  shows  thai  Raphael  Lad  no  objection  to  mar- 
e  in  itself,  but  had  been  only  prudently  disposed  to  wail  till  his 
uiies  were  established.     Al  what  period  his  acquaintance  with 
B  Fornarina  began  is  uncertain  :  the  name  of  La  Fomarma,  the 
IIt  one  by  which  his  mistress  is  known,  first  occurs,  by  the  way, 
comparatively    modern  biographies,   and    the    stories  of  the 
inicr's  first  sight  of  ibis  beautiful  Trasleverina  arc  still  more 
'iventions.f      Passaiiuit  has  unfortunately  discovered  no- 
ne Dame,  at  Puii,  a  voHi 

*m,  bcgititiitigi '  JofuiiiUHeetaJuuiii  iinpoiuil  tibi,  Hequiuia,  ]wiitinu  :'  liii  giuul 
nfor  ibv  bciil^of  llie  ItioTto  ■!  Veiiice  wuuiifurluiiMely  sel  asiJe  fur  tlw  avtual 
I  by  Zuftacniiio  (utnetiinFa  calleil  Sc>rp*giuua).  Vaun  uyi,  *  Fn  QiofoiHla. 
*" '  usnta  fad  pgiuiia  moltv  rolta  a{ipt«iw>  ai  Siguiii  a  giandi  uomini  i  faiorl, 
itilti,  tUw  ilfl  vnlfr  prepone  csii  igangkiralii  diitgna  ■!  nia  iKlliuiiiui, 
-jpKi,  cbe  >i  Mrl3  ill  Veiieiia,  lie  mai  jiiil  v\  voUe,  atii-onrht  mullo  ne  IbtH 
t,  tlloniut.'  lie  liad  pieviouily  iloiie  >  grrat  (srviio  to  Vmii--e  liy  muuiiig 
the  Bmita  la  diKiuboKUp  itHlf  at  Chioggia.  Up  ruaurnl  lie  laftly  at  St. 
>«'» by  eoiutnirting  Ibe  futuidaiioJii  au  ■  moro  exieiuive  iilan  tlun  Oramanle had 


:il(ls. 


||b  raawlo-titUttioiM,  we  eiui  ouly  ^vo  it  Ki  iid  lnral».  AAcr  repealiiig  the  le- 
pta  liaditloo  (nmflnniil  M  nigxtMiid  by  tb«  naioe)  tlial  nhe  wu  (be  daugbtei  uf 
T,  aiiil,  *ldi  the  tenititaiKe  at  hiilotical  aunirafy,  teUliie  ui  that  the  hthei  itbi 
mam  avKcida'  (oh  vho  hales  bread  tcDlla  him,  but  who  doe*  iiol  hU  ilj.aiiil 
il  ha  Urnl  in  Tnutnere,  aesi  Sla.  t>ei]i^  iha  wtitcr  ibiu  [troccmU : — '  AtUcbrd 
mTiie  houv  «M  a  little  gaiden,  nirmunded  l>y  a  wall  low  euuugli  to  permit  a  pcrwu 
■he  ouliiilc  la  oTcdook  ihe  lilacs  liy  ilandiiii  on  lij'lur.     llore  ibe  uiaidcii  fee- 

Hrtlf  walked,  aud  M  h«T  beauty  wai  much  uaked  uf,  It  attracttd  tb*  citriotlif  of 


^ 
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tbiiig  new  Teipecking  «o  iatereating  a  pertcmge  \  |h#  poirtfaii  lie 
prefers^  and  of  whidi  he  gives  an  engraving,  is  that  in  the  Pttd 
palace ;  he  considers  the  upper  part  of  the  picture  only  to  be  by 
the  hand  of  the  master.  With  respect  to  the  autographic  portraits 
of  Raphael  himself,  that  in  the  gallery  at  Florence,  and  a  drawing, 
done  at  an  earlier  age,  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Jeremiah  Harman, 
are  justly  preferred.     Engravings  of  both  are  given. 

Having  had  occasion  frequently  to  allude  to  the  inaccuracnr  of 
Vasari*s  historical  details,  we  will  now  endeavour  to  do  him 
justice  in  another  respect,  by  abridging  his  touching  picture  of 
Raphael's  genius  and  character : — 

*  His  death  was  deeply  deplored  by  the  whole  court,  the  more  so  as 
the  Pope  himself,  who  was  much  attached  to  him,  wept  hitterly.  For 
us  who  survive  him,  it  remains  to  imitate  the  good,  nay  excellent,  method 
he  has  taught  us,  and  as  his  great  qualities  deserve,  and  our  duty  hids  us, 
te  cherish  his  memory  in  our  hearts,  and  speak  of  him  with  the  high 
respect  which  is  his  due.  For,  in  fact,  through  him  we  have  the  art  in 
all  Its  extent,  colouring  and  invention,  carried  to  a  perfection  which  could 
hardly  have  heen  hoped,  and  in  this  universality  let  no  human  heing 
ever  dream  of  surpassing  him.  Among  his  extraordinary  gifts  there  was 
one  which  especially  excites  my  wonder ;  I  mean  that  it  should  have 
heen  granted  him  to  infuse  a  spirit  among  those  who  lived  around  him, 
so  contrary  to  that  which  is  generally  prevalent  among  professional  men. 
The  painters — I  do  not  allude  to  the  hiunhle-minded  only,  hut  to  those 
of  an  anihitious  tuni,  and  very  many  of  this  sort  there  are — the  painters 
who  worked  in  company  with  Raphael  lived  in  perfect  harmony,  as  if  all 
had  feelings  were  extinguished  in  his  presence,  and  every  base,  unworthy 
thought  had  passed  from  their  minds.  This  friendly  state  of  things  was 
never  so  remarkable  as  in  Raphael's  time ;  it  was  because  the  artists 
were  at  once  subdued  by  his  obliging  manners  and  by  his  surpassing 
merit,  but  more  than  all  by  tbe  spell  of  his  natural  character,  which  was 
so  benevolent,  so  full  of  affectionate  kindness,  that  not  only  men  hut. 
even  the  very  brutes  respected  him.     It  is  said  that  if  any  painter  of 


-^ 


the  young  men,  and  particularly  of  the  students  in  art,  who  are  always  in  search  of  die 
heautifiil :  in  a  word,  all  were  anxious  to  see  her.  It  happened  that  Raphael  idso 
passed  at  a  moment  when  the  maiden  was  in  the  garden,  and  when,  not  supposing 
she  was  ohsenred,  she  was  bathing  her  feet  in  the  liber,  for  the  river  bounded  the 
Mid  of  the  garden.  Raphael  baring  raised  himself  on  the  wall,  saw  the  young  person 
and  gased  on  her  attentively ;  he  was  always  powerfully  smitten  by  beautiful  objects, 
and  findiiig  her  most  beautiful,  he  presently  fell  in  love  with  her ;  his  thoughts  were 
centered  in  her,  and  he  had  no  peace  till  she  was  his.  Having  thus  bestowed  his 
heart  on  this  person,  he  fbuiid  her  much  more  refined,  and  at  the  same  time  more 
capable  of  an  enduring  attachment,  than  he  could  have  supposed  her  station  pro- 
mised. His  affection  for  her  naturally  increased,  and  at  one  time  he  could  hardly 
apply  himself  to  his  art,  except  in  her  society.'  Then  follows  Vasari's  story,  that 
Agostino  Chigi  allowed  her  to  stay  with  Raphael  whUe  he  was  at  work  in  the 
Famesina.  According  to  an  older  fable  whicn  had  been  long  rejected,  but  which 
Rumohr  and  others  have  revived,  the  Fomariua  was  the  daughter  of  a  potter  in 
Urbino  or  its  neighbourhood.  As  the  oven  is  necessary  in  sucn  an  occupation,  the 
iiam«  may  hare  been  oomiected  a^^n  with  this  tradition. 

his 
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or  even  nny  stranger,  asked  him  for  a.  drawing 
him,  Raphad  would  leave  his  work  to  aBiisl  him.    tie 
B  had  a  great  number  of  arttett  employed  for  him,  helping  them  and 
ing  them  with  the  kindaces  of  a  father  to  his  children,  rather  ihun 
BmMterdirecting  his  scholars;  forwhich  reafon,  it  wa*  observed,  he 
T  went  to  court  without  bein;;  accompauied  from  hia  vcrv  dour  hy 
«  fifty  painters,  all  clever  in  their  way,  who  had  a  pleasure  in 
.s  attending  him  to  do  him  honour.    Happy  those  who  were  employed 
ler  hhn,   for,  it  appear*,  that  whoever  endeavoured  to  fuUow  his 
mple  turned  out  well:  in  like  manner,  those  who  hereafter  shall 
!  hii  worki  as  models  will  be  honoured   accordingly  in  this  life, 
,  if  they  resemble  him  in  the  excellence  of  his  character,  may  hope 
H>  win  the  favour  of  Heaven  in  another.'  ~" 

The  vtlnchm)  Castig-Utine  writei  thns  to  his  mother, 
months  after  Rfiphael's  <leatb ; — '  I  am  well ;  but  1  cannot  fa 
lelf  in  Rurne,  because  my  poor  de:tr  Raphael  is  no 
Che  Dio  iibbia  quell"  anima  bcnedelta  !' 
f  Raphael  was  buried  in  the  Pantheon  (Sta.  Maria  dpll 
ia),  in  A  ilinpel  which  he  had  himself  endowed,  und  near 
where  his  betrothed  bride  had  been  laid.  The  immciliate 
Kgbbourliootl  was  afterwards  selected  b^*  other  painters  as  their 
of  rest.  Bahlassare  Peruzzi,  Giovanni  da  (Jdinc,  Pierino 
I  Vaga,  Taddi'o  Zuccaro,  and  others,  are  bnried  ncxr.  No 
nsttoD  hitd  ever  existetl  as  to  the  precise  spot  where  the  remains 
I  the  master  lay ;  but  a  few  years  since  the  Roman  antiquaries 
.  to  raise  doubts  even  respecting  the  church 
iphsel  was  buried.  In  the  end,  permission  was  obtained 
ike  actual  search ;  and  Vosari's  account  was  i 
oipletely  verifietl.  1'lie  tumb  was  found  as  he  describes 
bind  the  altar  itself  of  the  chapel  above  mentioned.  Four 
F  the  tomb  and  its  contents  were  engraved  from  drawings  by 
Eanunuccini,  aj»d  thus  preserve  the  appearance  that  presented 
The  shroud  had  been  fastened  with  a  number  of 
_  a  and  points  ;  some  of  these  were  kept  by  the  sculptor  Fabi 
t  Rome,  wlui  is  also  in  possession  of  casts  from  the  skull 
''c  rig^ht  band.  Pnssavant  remarks,  judging  from  the  rnst, 
e  skull  was  of  a  singularly  fine  form.  The  bones  of  (he  hai 
e  all  perfect,  but  they  crumbled  to  dust  after  the  mould 

The  skeleton  measured  about  five  feet  seven  inches;  the 
IHn  WM  extremely  narrow,  indicnting  a  very  slender  frame,    T| 
I  relies  were  ultimately  restored  to  the  same  spot, 

V placed  m  a  magnificent  sarcophagus,  presented  by  the 
ope. 
i  Several  delegates  from  diflerenl  inslituiioos,*  and  other  atill 
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ties,  were  appointed  to  be  present  when  the  tomb  was- opened: 
among  these  was  the  celebrated  German  painter.  Oyefb^ck/bhe 
of  the  worthiest  of  Raphael's  followers ;  and  to  him  we  are  In- 
debted for  some  details,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Director  Veit,'  of 
Frankfort,  in  September,  1833.  Passavant  gives  the  letter  entire, 
and  completes  the  account  from  other  sources  equallj  authetitic. 
Overbeck's  feelings  on  the  first  opening  of  the  tbmb,  and  *6n 
seeing  the  actual  remains  of  the  object  of  Ins  homage  ei^sed  to 
view,  are  expressed  in  a  striking  manner;  but  he  soon  after  "r€^ 
marks,  ^  that,  alas !  the  spirit  of  the  great  artist  remains  buried  fair 
deeper  than  bis  bones.' 


Aht.  II. — A  Practical  Treatise  an  the  Cultivation  of  the  Grape 
Vine  on  Open  Walls.  By  Clement  Hoare.  London,  li^mjoii 
1837.  ■  '  ' 

IN  this  age  of  socialism,  chartism,  teetotalism,  et  omne  quod  eiU 
in  ism,  when  abstinence,  not  temperance,  is  preachea  hy  flie 
apostles  of  order  and  disorder,  agitation  and  peace,  it  niay  seein 
rather  venturous  to  offer  a  few  words  in  favour  of  the  little  voluiiie 
before  us. 

Of  a  dissertation  on  wines  we  shall  be  guiltless ;  although  books^' 
ancient  and  modem,  in  many  languages,  lie  open  to  tempt  usV 
some  as  bright  and  sparkling  as  the  best  vintages  of  brilliant 
France;  others  as  sound  and  substantial  as  those  of  PorttigaT, 
Spain,  and  Madeira ;  and  others,  again,  as  flat,  stale,  and  unpro- 
fitable as  the  Vin  du  Surene,  of  which  the  proverb  goes,  that 
there  must  be  three  persons  to  drink  one  glass  of  it,  to  wit,  the 
unfortunate  patient,  one  friend  to  support  him,  and  another  to 
hold  his  nose  during  the  operation.  But  our  business  now  is 
with  Ampelus  rather  than 

*  Bacchus,  that  first  from  out  the  purple  grape 
Crush'd  the  sweet  poison  of  misused  wine ;' 

and  we  pray  forbearance  for  a  sketch — it  shall  be  no  more — of 
the  history  of  the  Vine. 

From  the  time  that  N  oah  planted  his  vineyard,  every  heathen 
nation  seems  to  have  contended  for  the  honour  of  claiming,  as  its 
own,  the  distributor  of  the  vine  and  its  benefits,  and  deifying  him 
accordingly.  The  Egyptian  gave  the  palm  to  Osiris ;  the  ancient 
Italian  to  Saturn;  whilst  the  Greek  shouted  for  his  Bacchus, 

- — « 

M  they  had  been  long  in  possension  of  a  skull  supposed  to  be  that  of  Raphael,  aiid 
which  had  been  the  admiration  of  the  followers  of  Gall  and  Spunheim.  The  repu- 
tation of  this  relic  naturally  fell  with  its  change  of  name,  the  more  irretrievably  as 
it  provtd  to  bars  bolooged  t^  an  indivkiusl  of  uo  celebrity. 

who 
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I  brougtit  the  pixxlly  plant  from  Arabia  the  Happy,  com- 
morming  and  softening  the  triumph  of  his  aiinai  b_v  leaving  it  as 
icy  lo  the  conquered . 

J  it  will  be  asked  of  whal  country  was  thfi  vine  originally  ft 

?     The  question  is  more  eiisily  put  than  answered.     Tho 

intention  among  the  cities  for  Homer  sinks  into  insig'nifieance 

aipiired  with  the  struggle  for  precedence  in  this  honour  lunon)^ 

tire  cnunlries.    CImptal,  whose  attention  was  long  directed  to  the 

iQuiry,  names  Asia,  the  fertile  farm  and  garden  from    which 

W  cultivated  grasses,  vegetables,  and  fruits,  were  poured  inU> 

iarope  as  from  t!ie  horn  of  plenty,  together  with  civilizivtion  and 

IB.     So  far  so  good  ;  but  Asia  is  a  Inrge  place.     The  pre- 

e  is  claimed  for  Syria  by  bome.     Michaux  found  the  vine 

woods  of  Mazanderan ;  and  Olivier  beheld  it  gracing  the 

ains  of  Koordistan.     Pallas  saw  it  near  the  Caspian  and 

ick  Seas,  growing  with  no  aid  but  from  the  hand  of  nature. 

■  kiikmi»b,  a  jiecnliar  stonelcss  variety  of  the  grape,  is  oim- 

1  by  some  lo  be  a  native  of  that  pnrt  of  Persia  lying  on  the 

Inlf.      In  Belorhistan,  still  farther  to  the  east,  the  vine  cbngs 

hh  its  tendrils  to  the  northern  shores  of  the  Arabian  Sea.     The 

4  of  the  Paropamisan  Mountains  are  rich  with  it,  hIemUng  its 

listers  with  the  olive  and  fig;  and  it  extends  lo  Caubulistan, 

lerc  it  associates  with  the  apricot  and  peach.     The  forests  of 

atolia  and  Karamania  enshrine  it ;  and  Armenia,  where  Xoah 

r  liave  found  it,  abounds  with  the  nnc.     In  a  word,  there  is 

[  eridence  to  make  the  vine  a  unlive  of  Persia,  in  which 

alily  it  is  not  likely  to  be  neglected  ;  for  Kliuzzclbosb  does  not 

m  inclined  to  lose  the  privilege  of  possessing  it  by  »on  twer. 

d  beats  jour  Englishman — who,  according  to  Othello's  Ancient, 

I  'your  Done,  your  German,  and  your  swng-bellied  Hol- 

■ '  into  the  shade — in  his  capacity  for  continued  imbibition, 

e  wine  not  seeming  lo  liave  much  more  eflcct  u]X)n  Uial  child  of 

t  sun  tlinn  upon  any  other  vessel  in  his  house. 

Dr.  Sickler  traces  the  gradual  migration  of  the  vine  into  Egypt, 

icily,  &c. ;  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  the    Phcenicians  in- 

bduc^Klils  culture  into  the  Grecian  Arcliipelago,  Greece,  Italy, 

Vovence,  and  Marseilles. 

ncient  Roman,  in  his  political  infancy,  had  other  and 

fcrner  duties  to  attend  to  th.in  the  training  of  the  vine ;  and 

e  libations  of  milk  ordained  by  Komulus,  who  forbade  the  use 

!  fur  those  purposes,  necessarily  discouraged  sucb  culture. 

e  nymph  Egcria  seems  to  have  given  Numa  a  hint  that  a  little 

e  would  be  no  bad  addition  lo  a  iHe  a  tele ;  for  though  ho 

0  forbade  the  use  of  wine  at  funerals,  he  permitted  libations  to 

atle  to  tbc  gods,  of  wine  matle  from  well-pruned  vines,  thua 
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directing  the  attention  of  the  people  to  the  care  of  the  plant  Bat 
^ine  must  have  been  for  a  long  tuqae  scarce  in  Rome ;  and  if 
ancient  story  be  true,  a  single  draught  only  was  allowed  during  a 
repast,  in  the  early  part  of  the  life  of  Lueulhu  I 
.  Britain  owes  the  presence  of  the  vine,  in  all  probability,  to  the 
Romans.  It  does  not  appear  to  havp  existed  here  in  the  time  of 
Agricola;  hvX  the  subsequent  intercourse  could  hardly  fail  of 
introducing  it.  There  is  extant  an  edict  of  Probus,  allowing 
^omnibus  Gallis  et  Britannis  ut  vineas  habeant  et  yinum  oonfi- 
ciant/  Bede  notices  several  vineyards ;  and  Winchester  was  long 
supposed —  though  in  uncritical  days  we  allow — to  have  received 
its  name  from  the  vines  for  which  it  certainly  was  noted.  The 
Norman  called  the  Isle  of  Ely  the  ^Isle  of  Vines;'  and  its 
bishop,  soon  after  the  conquest,  appears  to  have  received  tithe  of 
wine,  to  the  amount  of  three  or  four  tun$  annually,  from  his  dio- 
cese. Vineyards  are  frequently  mentioned  in  Domesday  Book. 
The  Sussex  vineyard  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  from 
whose  produce  many  pipes  of  good  Burgundy  wine  were  made, 
shows  to  what  extent  the  cultivation  was  carried.    Drayton  sings — 

'  Gloster  in  times  past  her  selfe  did  highly  prize, 

When  in  her  pride  of  strength  she  nourish't  goodly  vines. 
And  oft  her  cares  represt  with  her  delicious  wines. 
But  now  th'  all-cheering  sun  the  colder  soyle  deceaves, 
And  us  (heere  tow'rds  the  pole)  still  falling  south-ward  leaves : 
So  that  the  sullen  earth  th  effect  thereof  doth  provb ; 
According  to  their  hooks,  who  hold  that  he  doth  move 
From  his  first  zenith's  point.' 

The  '  goodly  vines*  were  gone,  therefore,  in  his  time,  and  super- 
seded : — 

'  For  of  her  Vines  deprived,  now  Gloster  learns  to  plant 

The  Peare-tree  every  where :  whose  fruit  she  strains  for  juce, 
^  That  her  pur'st  Pery  ia,  which  first  she  did  produce 
From  Worstershire,  and  there  is  common  as  the  fields ; 
Which  naturally  that  soyle  in  most  aboundance  yields/ 

Pescending  from  his  Pegasus,  Drayton  introduces  a  long  and 
dry  enough  note  on  the  various  conjectures  which  had  then  been 
put  forth  as  to  the  reason  of  the  gradual  abandonment  of  our 
English  vineyards.  But  this  topic  we  may  omit.  Is  it  not  one 
of  the  reasons  of  the  change,  at  least,  that  the  soil  of  England 
gives  a  bountiful  return  of  corn  where  the  vine  would  starve,  or 
hardly  ever  ripen  its  fruit  in  perfection  ?  There  are  nq  spots  in 
Britain  of  which  it  can  be  said,  in  an  agricultural  sense, 

'  Illic  veniuDt  felicius  uvs.' 
As  well  might  the  Laplander  turn  his  attention  to  growing  com 
under  gl^ss  (as  they  raised  lang  ka)c  in  the  parish  of  Dreepdaily) 

as 
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Bji  the  EoKlisb  agriculturist  utl«inpt  tn  compete  with  the  CdtM 
HBotie.  But  though  we  must  Wve  the  wine-preEs,  to  any  avail- 
Bibln  extent,  to  our  neighbours,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  vine 
B^nuld  not  be  fulti^aletl  in  the  open  air  in  the  southern  counties 
Kf  Englnnd  at  loast,  and  there  bear  rich  and  well-ripeneil  fruit 
Bnr  the  mble ;  anil  this  is  the  real  subject  of  Mr.  Hoare's  essay.* 
HH*  !"*»  given  us  n  modest  volume  of  «ome  200  pages  filleil  with 
Hjiatn  pravlicnl  directions,  dishgured  by  no  grandiloquent  poss- 
Hgei,  nor  chilling  the  reader  with  scientific  terms;  for  ha  is  not 
Hne  of  those  modern  philosophers  who 
^f  '  Allium  call  their  ouions  and  their  leeks.' 

^M  *  Vines,*  says  our  aiitlior,  *  are  now  cultivated  in  this  country  only 
Hpinst  Willi,  upon  the  roofs  of  buildings,  and  under  glsas.  The  ex- 
^KAM  attending  the  growing  of  grapes  under  glass,  it  such,  however,  as 
^bviously  to  place  that  method  out  of  the  reach  of  the  mass  of  the 
^■tople ;  and  rineyard  culture,  now  that  it  hsi  fallen  into  disuse,  is  per- 
^pMp»  considered  so  much  in  the  light  of  a  commercial  speculation,  that 
HAoM  who  possesi  the  means  of  practising  it  aredetecred  from  employing 
^■Koit  from  an  apprehenbion  that  the  risk  and  uncertainty  attending  it 
^Mould  prove  more  than  sufficient  to  counterbataiice  its  advantages.  But 
Kbe  cultivation  of  vine*  on  open  walls  being  free  from  these  and  nil 
Hbtter  ot^ections,  prcsenU  an  advantageous  method  of  producing  grapes 
^Miich  may  be  embraced  bv  everv  person  who  baa  at  his  command  a  few 
^Buarc  feel  of  the  surface  of  a  wall.' — p.  5. 

WT  The  labonring  poor  of  this  country  are  too  often  driven  to  tho 

^ber-shop  as  the  only  resource  after  the  toils  of  the  day.     One 

mkf  <"!''  their  legitimate  and  invigorating  amusements  have  been 

PftTRSte<l  from  them.    Their  cricket -grounds  have  been  taken 

Fvietr  commons  have  been  in  great  measure   inclosed.     Forlor^ 

and  without  the  means  of  relaxation — for    in  many  places 

coUage-garden  has  also  vanished — the  baleful  haunts,  whi 

'  ten  thousand  casks. 

For  ever  dribbling  forth  their  base  contents. 

Bleed  gold  for  ministers  to  sport  away' — 

»  for  tliom.  and  iho  peasantry  liocomc  besotted,  demnrali 

nitalised.      It  is  matter  of  notoriety  that  such  houses 

it-beds  of  the  late    insurrection  in   South   Wales.     One  who 

lows  llie  country  well,  informed  us  that  there  a  man  without 

roperty  or  character  would  borrow  some  five  or  ten  pounds,  and 

t  up  a  beer-shop.     In  nnlcr  to  get  custom  it  became  necessary 

Wt  be  should  convert  his  house  into  a  chartist  lodge,  and  so  he 

In  the  beer-shops,  for  the  most  part,  were  the  absurd  but 

It.  llunre  duii^tinl  nt  all  riili-r  mw"  iW  Irv ahnoiil  of  the  viiif  under  ^l>Mi 
rllo  WMh  far  inlArinition  on  thai  miGjiNrt  will  Siid  unpli  matrriftU  in  SlsHchlr'! 
am)  lb*  rarioui  psprn  and  trMtiir*  Hiifc  publiafaed  iu  (he  Tnuuai-lloiiii  of 
Secia^r  <tl  Loudsn. 

B  2  truculent 


way; 
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truculent  plans  of  that  ragged  regiment  of  rebels  concocted ;  and 
throughout  the  agricultural  districts  they  are  the  very /oci  of  crime. 

But  fortunately  there  are  yet  peaceful  villages,  where  chartism 
and  beer-shops  are  alike  unknown,  and  where,  while  the  chime 
of  the  Sabbath  bells  sounds  musically  through  the  summer  air, 
the  ancient  light-blue  straight-cut  coat,  bordered  with  its  con- 
stellation of  broad  round  silver  buttons  of  the  first  magnitude, 
is  still  to  be  seen  in  the  chequered  shade  of  the  churchyard, 
about  the  hour  of  prayer.  In  the  button-hole  of  that  coat  is 
secured  a  small  phial  of  limpid  water,  wherein  are  refreshed 
the  stems  of  some  three  or  four  choice  pinks,  or  two  or  three 
bright  bizarres  of  carnations  cherished  for  the  occasion,  on  which 
the  wearer  looks  with  fond  pride,  and  whose  fair  blossoms  form 
a  sort  of  order  of  Flora  u|X)n  a  bosom  that  many  a  oourti^  might 
envy.  This  same  coat  is  never  without  a  magnificent  Old 
Brampton  stock  on  the  club-day ;  and  yon  shall  find  its  owner's 
humble  home  a  happy  one — as  happy  as  the  happiest  in  Gold- 
smith's '  Village,'  before  it  was  deserted.  Cleanliness  and  comfort 
are  everywhere ;  and  his  garden — not  without  bees — is  a  perfect 
picture.  The  fumes  of  the  beer-shop,  reeking  with  tobacco- 
smoke,  and  the  company  of  the  poacher,  the  thief,  and  the  burglar, 
would  have  no  charms  for  him,  even  if  the  hamlet  were  cursed 
with  one. 

Now,  the  hut  must  be  poor  indeed  which  is  without  some  coign 
of  vantage ;  and  we  earnestly  pray  the  attention  of  benevolent 
landlords  to  the  fact  that  there  are  few  cottagers  in  South  Britain 
who  might  not  materially  aid  their  resources  and  add  to  their 
comforts  by  the  culture  of  the  vine  as  recommended  by  Mr. 
Hoare : — 

*  It  is  not  too  much  to  assert  that  the  surface  of  the  walls  of  every 
cottage  of  a  medium  size  that  is  applicable  to  the  training  of  vines  is 
capable  of  producing  annually  as  many  grapes  as  would  be  worth  half  the 
amount  of  its  renUl.  Every  square  foot  of  the  surface  of  a  wall  may, 
in  a  short  space  of  time,  be  covered  with  bearing  wood,  sufficient  to 
produce,  on  an  average,  a  pound  weight  of  grapes,  and  I  have  frequently 
grown  double  that  quantity  on  a  similar  extent  of  surface. 

*  Nor  must  it  be  suppoEcd  that  a  single  vine  requires  for  its  training 
a  large  portion  of  walling.  That  very  common  notion  has,  no  doubt, 
arisen  from  the  universally  defective  method  of  pruning  and  managing; 
whereby  the  wood  is  suffered,  and,  indeed,  encouraged,  to  extend  itself 
most  di8proi>ortionately  beyond  the  capability  of  its  fruit-bearing  powers. 
I  scarcely  ever  allot  more  than  from  forty  to  fifty  square  feet  of  surface  for 
one  vine ;  and,  unless  the  soil  and  situation  be  very  superior  indeed,  a 
single  vine  will  require  a  space  of  time,  not  less  than  twenty  years  at 
least,  before  it  will  possess  a  sufficient  degree  of  strength  to  enable  it  to 
mature  annually  a  greater  quantity  of  grapes  than  can  be  trained  on  the 

Ipst-mentioned 
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Bl-inentloned  extent  of  III rfacc.  On  a  vail  only  twenty-fiTC  inches  iIi 
fci^t,  and  eigliteei)  f«vt  in  length,  f  liave  fur  yean  trained  a  vine  ttiut 
hi  a  perfect  picture  offcrtitily,  the  whole  surface  of  ihe  wall  being  every 
■nr  litcridly  covered  with  fine  giapea  close  down  to  the  very  stem  of 
Pw  plant,  it  will  thus  be  seen  that  nuall  detached  portions  and  vacant 
HMcea  of  the  surface  of  walls,  which  iniunumerablcinatanceB  arc  doeincd 
K  110  value,  and  are  thctefoie  ncsleclcJ,  may  be  (uroed  to  a  moat  benc- 
bial  occouDi. 

L  '  With  leferenee  to  the  importance  of  the  culture,  it  deacrves  especial 
KDuk,  that,  for  the  muking  of  wine,  not  only  are  ripened  grapes  appli- 
KblCf  but  from  the  leaves,  tendrils,  and  young  shoots  of  vinee,  and  al&o 
bm  unripe  or  immalure  grapes,  very  fine  wine  may  be  made,  diSering 
b  no  re«pect  from  many  sorts  of  wines  imported  from  abroad,  as  the 
Hlawing  extract  from  Dr.Macculloch's  "Rcmnrksonthe  Artof  mating 
pVine"  will  sufficiently  show : — 

L  *"  Chemical  exarainalinn  has  proved  that  the  young  shouts,  ihe 
■ticlnle,  and  the  leaves  of  the  vine,  poFaeES  projierties  and  contain  tub- 
i^ces  exactly  similar  to  the  crude  fruit.  It  was  no  unnatural  cun- 
■ItuiuH  that  they  might  ecpialty  be  need  for  the  purposca  of  making  wine, 
upcriments  were  accordingly  instituted  in  France  for  this  purpusc,  mid 
Bcy  have  been  repealed  bete  with  auccesa,  From  vine-leaves,  water, 
Em  »ugur,  winea  have  been  thus  produced,  in  no  respect  differing  from 
pe  ptoduce  of  the  immature  fruit,  and  conaccpiently  resembling  wines 

■  foreign  growth." 

r  '  Here,  then,  is  a  most  iniporlant  advantage  resulting  from  the  culture 
If  the  Yine,  and  one,  indeed,  that  is  little  inferior  to  that  which  is  de- 
BVed  from  the  production  of  the  ripened  fruit  itself.  And  in  order  that 
B  may  be  properly  estimated,  it  mual  be  borne  in  mind,  that  ihrough- 
■It  the  growing  season  the  superabundant  foliage  of  a  vine,  which  uuu- 
Bmb  chiefly  of  the  extremities  of  the  shoots  and  the  tendrils,  is  so  great, 

■  to  require  to  be  plucked  off  once  in  ecven  days,  if  not  oftcner.  It  is 
■rthtr  staled  in  the  alnive- mentioned  work,  that  from  forty  to  fiHy 
■minds'  weight  of  leaves,  &c.,  will  produce  about  ten  gallons  of  wine. 

k  '  Now,  every  hundred  square  feet  of  the  surface  of  a  wall,  when 
pnrercd  with  the  foliage  of  vines  in  vieorons  growth,  will  yield  on  an 
tKrage,  every  week  from  tlie  middle  of  May  to  the  Ist  of  August,  two 
■Oundt*  weight  of  excess  of  foliage.  Allowing,  therefore,  the  surface  of 
Htt  walls  of  a  common  sized  cottage  to  contain  five  hundred  srjuare  feel, 
iiti  which  vines  could  be  trained,  it  appears  that  during  the  eleven  weeks 
Hwve-iDCutioned  ihey  would  yield  a  sufficient  quantity  of  foliage  to 
poduee  upwards  of  twenty  gallons  of  wine,  which  could  be  made  for 
pc  mere  cost  of  the  sugar ! 

I  *  Again,  thcic  woidd  be  a  considerable  quantity  of  foliage  to  spare 
hiring  the  remaining  montha  of  August  and  September,  to  which  must 
M  added  the  excess  in  the  number  of  bunches  of  green  fruit,  which 
■cquirc  cutting  off  afler  the  berries  arc  set,  in  order  to  avoid  orcr-cro|>- 
ping  the  vines,  and  which  sometimes  amount  to  a  great  number;  anil 
fi%o  the  berries  that  are  cut  out  in  the  thinning  of  the  bunches,  the  weight 
jtf  which  is  alwRja  considerable  j  and  these  being  added  tu  the  former. 
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would,  at  the  most  moderate  calculation,  yield  in  the  whole  thirt^f 
ffalloni  of  wine,  thus  produced  from  the  superabundant  foliage  and  greeii 
nruit  of  vines  trained  on  the  surface  of  a  cottage !' — pp.  5-9. 

We  must  now  set  forth  with  our  author  upon  a  little  autumnal 
lour: — 

*  Let  any  person  in  the  month  of  September  make  a  tour  of  inspec- 
tion through  the  southern  counties  of  England,  in  which  nearly  every 
cottage  may  be  seen  with  a  grape  vine  trained  on  its  walls.  Let  him 
stop  at  intervals  in  his  journey,  and  select  any  number  of  vines  for  exa- 
mination, and  carefully  estimate  the  weight  of  fruit  growing  on  each, 
and  the  extent  of  walling  occupied  in  producing  that  firuit ;  and  having 
calculated  the  average  weight  grown  on  every  square  foot  of  walling,  let 
him  then  be  told,  which  he  may  be  with  truth,  that  at  least  Jive  times 
the  quantity  of  grapes  of  superior  flavour  might  be  anntially  produced 
on  the  same  extent  of  surface.  Let  him  also  select  any  given  district, 
and  estimate  the  number  of  superficial  feet  of  walling  which  the  build- 
ings in  that  district  contain,  and  on  which  nothing  whatever  is  grown, 
or  at  least  nothing  of  any  value,  and  which  might,  at  a  trifling  cost  df 
time  and  trouble,  he  annually  covered  with  fine  crops  of  grapes,  and  he 
will  find,  to  his  astonishment,  that  fbr  every  square  foot  on  which  vines 
are  trained,  there  are  at  least  twenty  sqiiare  feet  that  are  either  entirely 
vacant  or  occupied  in  a  useless  manner.  If  he  then  sum  up  his  calcu- 
lations, the  result  will  show  that  for  every  pound  of  grapes  that  is  now 
grown,  not  less  than  a  hundred  pounds  might  be  annually  produced  on 
the  existing  surface  of  walling  without  the  addition  of  a  single  square 
foot !  Nor  let  it  be  supposed  that  this  estimate  is  made  hypothetically  ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  the  result  of  actual  inspection  and  careful  observa- 
tion, atid  is  considerably  within  the  mark  as  to  the  quantity  of  grapes 
that  might  be  annually  grown.  Every  moderate-sized  dwelling-house, 
having  a  garden  aud  a  little  walling  attached  to  it,  may  with  ease  be  made 
to  produce  yearly  a  quarter  of  a  ton  weight  of  grapes,  leaving  a  sufficient 
portion  of  its  surface  fbr  the  production  of  other  fruit 

•  The  grand  parent  error  which  prevails  universally  in  the  cultivation 
of  the  vine  on  open  walls  lies  in  the  method  of  pruning  usunlly  adopted, 
and  this  is  undoubtedly  the  consequence  of  the  nature  of  the  plant 
and  it^  peculiar  characteristics  being  iii  general  but  little  understood. 
In  the  course  of  the  growing  season  a  vine  in  a  healthy  condition  will 
make  a  Quantity  of  oearing-wood,  sufficient  to  produce  ten  times  as 
much  fruit  as  it  can  bring  to  maturity.  When  this  fact  is  considered 
in  connexion  with  another,  namely,  that  the  wood  which  bears  fruit  one 
year  never  bears  any  afterwards,  and  is  therefore  of  no  further  use  ill 
that  respect,  it  will  easily  be  seen  to  what  a  surprising  extent  the  pnm- 
ing-knife  must  be  used,  to  get  rid  of  the  superabundant  wood  which  the 
plant  annually  produces.  But  nine  parts  out  of  ten  of  the  current  year's 
shoots,  and  all  those  of  the  preceding  year,  if  possible,  to  be  cut  off  and 
thrown  away,  is  apparently  so  much  beyond  all  reasonable  proportion, 
and  the  rules  usudly  observed  in  pruning  other  fruit  trees,  that  few  per- 
sont  ever  possess  the  courage  to  attempt  it.     And  herein,  as  remarked 

before, 
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,  lii^a  the  capital  error  in  the  common  method  of  manHging  the 
-pp.  15,  16. 

It  being  of  great  importance  to  ascertain  the  proper  quantity 
'uil  which  the  vine  will  healthily  bear,  Mr.  Hoore  instituted 
I  af  experiments.  Vines  were  selected  and  pruned  in  the 
Utiunn  of  lSi5.  As  much  bearing  wood  was  retained  as  ii  was 
luppotrd  would  kill,  or,  at  the  least,  cripple  them  for  many  years 
10  oomc.  The  next  year,  remarkable  fur  its  fine  vintage,  was 
•elected  for  the  lime  of  trial.  The  results  were,  with  small 
nuixiion,  the  same,  and  the  lamentable  case  of  one  vine  will 
raflicienlly  indicate  the  fate  nf  all. 
E  'This  was  a  white  mnscadinc,  in  the  eighth  year  of  its  age,  and,  like 
USi  the  rest,  in  the  highest  bearing- condition  passible.  It  produced  in 
^Hke  following  spring  nn  abundant  supply  of  vigorous  beariug-shiwts, 
^bd  showed  eevcnty-eight  bunches  of  line  grapes,  the  produce  of  twenty- 
HHdc  buds,  ret^ned  on  two  horizontal  right  and  lefl:  shoals.  As  the 
Hnion  advanced,  the  shoots  extended  themselves  rapidly,  llie  bunches 
^■f  fruit  increased  in  size,  and  the  vine  thrived  as  well  as  usual,  seem- 
ingly quite  unconscious  of  the  task  it  shortly  had  to  pctfonn.  Bios- 
^bnung  being  over,  and  the  fruit  set,  the  trial  of  strength  commenced. 
Hbn  the  lirst  of  July  roony  of  the  bunches  measured  eleven  inches  from 
■■K  shoulders  to  the  extremities,  and  when  matured,  would  have  weighed 
^t  pound  and  a  half  each,  They  hung  close  together,  forming,  as  far  as 
^Btey  extended  on  the  wall,  an  entire  and  compact  mass  of  grapes,  the 
^Beigbt  of  which,  if  ripened,  would  have  eiceeded  sixty  pounds.  The 
fuddle  of  that  month  arrived,  and  the  berries  had  only  reached  the  size 
Hm  small  peas,  while  those  on  other  vines,  not  subjected  to  any  such 
^bihI,  were  full  grown,  and  had  commenced  the  stoning  process.  On 
Hk  1st  of  August,  no  perceptible  increase  of  size  in  the  berries  had 
HUten  place,  and  ihc  vine  began  to  show  strong  symptoms  of  exhaustion. 
^■Uwut  the  middle  of  that  month  the  foliage  assumed  u  withering  appenr- 
fpnce,  and  ou  the  1st  of  September  the  vegetation  of  the  plant  was 
B^most  at  a  stand.  The  shoots  ceased  to  grow,  the  fruit  and  foliage 
^Hrere  in  a  prostrate  condition,  and  the  vital  energies  of  the  vine  appeared 
Bfciite  unable  to  supply  the  daily  increasing  demand  for  nourishment. 
^Rhiuughout  that  month  it  continued  in  a  pitiable  condition,  and  though 
Uk  valuable  plant,  it  was,  nevertheless,  suffered  to  take  its  course  as  well 
Wp  all  the  others,  in  order  that  the  trial  might  be  decisive.  About  the 
H|it  of  October,  the  greater  part  of  the  berries  baring  grown  as  liirgc  as 
Bfclidd  I  inn-sized  peas,  thoae  on  the  shoulders  of  eome  of  the  bundles 
^B^EBii  to  show  symptoms  of  ripening,  by  becoming  a  little  transparent. 
Hind  at  the  same  time,  the  berries  at  the  extremities  of  the  bunches 
^pegu  to  shrivel.  As  the  month  advanced,  the  ripening  process  pru- 
^bnded  slowly,  hut  the  shrivelling  increased  rapidly.  Towards  llie  Iniier 
Hfend  of  Uctober  the  trial  was  over,  and  the  experiment  complele ;  on 
Hfatany  entire  bunches  every  berry  had  shrivelled,  and  in  no  bunch  had 
Bjdw  piocess  of  maturation  proceeded  farther  down  llian  the  shoulders. 
HVha  whole  crop  wu  gathered  about  the  1st  of  November,  nnrl  the 
^^^^^^f  ~     ~  lipcncd 
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ripened  portions  being  nut  together,  weighed  nine  pounds  and  a  half. 
Not  one  of  these  ripened  berries,  however,  was  nrare  than  half  the  usual 
size,  and,  in  point  of  flavour,  not  to  be  compared  to  others  of  the  same 
sort,  ripened  at  least  six  weeks  previously. 

*  The  vine  was  pruned  immediately,  and  cut  almost  to  a  stumpi  to 
give  it  every  chance  of  recovering  from  the  blow  it  had  received.  But, 
in  the  following  spring,  not  a  single  bud  unfolded  till  nearly  a  month 
after  the  usual  time,  and  at  the  close  of  the  season,  the  largest  shoot  was 
only  twenty-six  inches  in  length,  and  no  larger  than  a  packing-needk, 
although,  m  the  previous  year,  the  vine  had  emitted  verv  vigorous  shoots 
twenty-five  feet  in  length.  It  has  been  pruned  very  closely  every  year 
since,  and  has  in  consequence  gradually  acquired  strength,  but  althmigh 
eight  years  have  elapsed  since  the  experiment  was  made»  it  has  not  yet 
recovered  its  former  vigour.' — pp.  25 — 27. 

From  this  and  other  experiments  made  on  vines  growing' in 
50°4(i'  N.  L.,  it  appeared  clearly  that  the  capability  of  vines  to 
mature  fruit  was  in  direct  proportion  to  the  circumfereince  of  their 
respective  stems ;  and  Mr.  Hoare  gives  a  scale,  according  to  whioh 
he  pruned  in  the  winter  of  1830  nearly  forty  vines  of  diflferent 
sorts  and  of  various  ages,  leaving  in  each  no  greater  number  of 
buds  than  appeared  on  an  average  calculation  to  be  sufficient  to 
produce  as  much  fruit  as  the  vine  was  allowed  to  mature.  In  the 
following  summer,  as  soon  as  the  berries  were  set,  the  number  of 
bunches  requisite  to  produce  the  given  weight  of  fruit  were  se- 
lected, and  the  excess  immediately  cut  off.  Mr.  Hoare  has 
strictly  adhered  to  this  plan  ever  since,  and  he  states  that  it  has 
enabled  him  to  produce  finer  grapes  than  he  had  ever  seen  or 
beard  of  being  grown  on  open  walls  in  this  country. — (p.  29.) 

Boisterous,  and  indeed  almost  any,  winds  being  injurious  to  the 
vine,  a  sheltered  situation  and  good  aspect  are  of  the  highest  con- 
sequence. From  a  careful  observation  of  the  qualities  and  flavour 
of  the  fruit  of  the  different  vintages  for  many  years  past,  Mr. 
Hoare  has  no  hesitation  in  asserting  that  the  aspects  in  which 
grapes  can  be  brought  to  the  highest  degree  of  perfection  that 
the  latitude  and  climate  of  the  southern  parts  of  England  will 
permit,  are  those  that  range  from  the  eastern  to  the  south-eastern, 
both  inclusive — the  last  of  which  he  considers  the  very  best. 

'  On  walls  having  any  of  these  aspects,  the  sun  shines  with  full  force 
in  the  early  part  of  the  morning,  at  which  time  there  is  something  highly 
favourable  to  vegetation  in  the  influence  of  his  rays.  These,  darting 
nearly  perpendicularly  on  the  foUage  of  a  vine,  while  the  dew  yet  re- 
mains, and  its  beautiful  crystal  drops  hang  suspended,  as  it  were,  by 
magic  to  the  angular  extremities  of  the  leaves,  seem  to  stin.ulate  the 
vital  energies  of  the  plant  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  and  to  excite 
them  to  a  vigorous  exercise  of  all  the  imjiortant  functions  appertaining 
to  vegetable  life.' — pp.  42,  43. 

The  next  best  aspects^  according  to  Mr.  Hoaxers  experience, 
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9  tbose  whicli  f<}ll»w  in  sucression  from  gouiU-cobt 
He  nlluws  duf  sotif/t  In  be  n  good  aspect,   but  the  blustcri 
5()utli-wrst  winds  are  a  considcrnble  drawback:  nor  arc  ibnse  ll 
range  frum  due  suulh  to  due   west  not  good,  provUied  Iheij 
xhclterid.     Nottb  of  (he  wcslcrn  point  he  baa  found  ibc  maltiri^ 
•if  both  nooil  ,iud  fruit  unccrtnin,  tbuugb  tolerably  gond  grapti^ 
Lc  inToriiia  us,  may  be  grown  on  tUe  surface  of  a  wall  baving 
aipccl  west  by  norffi.    There  is,  however,  be  adds,  aiiolber  aspect 
ti'irtli  of  tbe  eastern  point  of  the  horizon,  namely  cast  by  nort' 
wliich  is  tcry  good.     On  a  nail  facing  this  point,  ibcsun  shii 
till  about  eleven  o'elork  in  the  forenoon  ;  and  Mr.  IIou^  has,  fc 
many  years  past,  brought  several  sorts  uf  grapes,  including 
Black  Hamburgh,  to  great  perfection  in  such  n  situation. 

Now  far  the  soil — 

'  The  nalural  Eoil  «hich  is  mmt  congeDinl  to  the  growth  of  the  vine^ 
Hod  to  the  (terfcetion  of  its  iruit  in  this  country,  is  a  light,  rich,  sandy 
lottm,  not  more  than  eighteen  iuches  in  depth,  on  n  dry  tioltom  of  gravel, 
elones,  or  rocks.  No  suh-suil  can  possess  too  great  a  quantity  of  these 
ra«tcri>lB  for  the  roots  of  the  vine,  which  run  wiih  eagerness  into  nil 
clcfti,  crcnce«,  and  openings.  In  the»c  dry  and  warm  siluHtiuus,  the 
fihious  i^\t realities,  pushing  themselves  with  the  greatest  avidiiy,  nnil 
conlinuuUy  hranehiiig  out  iu  evety  possible  direction,  lie  secure  from 
that  excess  of  muistute  which  frequently  accumulates  in  more  comjiuct 
soils;  and,  clinging  hkeivy  round  the  porous  surfaces  of  their  retreats, 
eiirncl  therefroni  a  species  of  food,  more  nouri»huig  than  that  ohtaiiieil 
by  them  under  nny  other  citcumstauces  whatever. 

'  One  of  the  principal  censes  of  grapes  not  ripening  well  on  npcn 
11  alls  in  tliH  country  is  the  great  depth  of  mould  in  which  the  ruuis  of 
vines  stesufTered  to  run,  which,  enticing  ihtm  to  penetrate  in  search  of 
food  below  die  influence  of  the  snn's  rajs,  supplies  them  with  too  great 
a  tjiiNntiiy  uf  moisture;  vegetslion  is  thereby  curried  on  till  late  in  the 
suRimcr,  iu  consequence  of  which,  llie  ripening  process  dues  not  coui- 
mcncc  till  the  ilecliuatinn  of  tlie  sun  becomes  too  rapid  to  alford  a  eulfi- 
cicDcy  of  beat  to  perfect  the  fruit. 

'Toprcvcut  this,  the  sub-sod  should  he  composed  of  diy  nialciialw, 
It  is  almost  impossilde,  indeed,  to  make  a  vine  border  uf  materiuU  that 
shall  he  too  dry  or  porous.  It  is  not  mere  eaitk  that  the  roots  require, 
to  come  in  cuitact  with,  to  induce  growth  and  ejtcnsion,  *■■■'  -■-  -' — 
which  is  US  necessary  to  them  ns  to  the  leaves  and  brancht 
crementitious  mailer  diFchnrged  from  the  roots  of  a  vine  is  very  gr 
and  if  This  he  given  out  in  a  soil  that  is  cluic  snd  atlhesive.  and  thru 
which  the  action  of  the  solar  rays  is  feeble,  tlie  nir  in  the  nejghhoarhoud 
of  the  toots  quickly  hecomes  deleterious,  and  a  languid  and  diseased 
vegetation  immtdint'ely  follows.  But  if  the  roots  grow  in  a  soil  composed 
of  dry  mnterisls,  mixed  together  in  fuch  a  mnuncr  as  lu  posscis  a  scries 
of  csvities  and  interstices,  into  which  the  sun's  rays  can  enter  with 
freedom,  and  there  exert  tlieir  full  power;  the  air  in  wluch  the  routs 
pwfcrm  tiicir  ftinctiant  hecumet  wajtucd  and  piirilied,  they  absorb  their 
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food  in  a  medhim  which  dittipates  their  secretions,  and  a  healthy  and 
Tigorous  vegetation  is  the  never-failing  consequence.  AU  bordersy 
therefore,  made  expressly  for  the  reception  of  vines,  ought  to  be  com- 
posed of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  dry  materials,  such  as  stones;  brickbats^ 
broken  modercUely  small;  lumps  of  old  mortar ;  broken  pottery  ;  oyster 
shells^  8^c.  S^c, 

*  If  the  soil  and  sub-soil  be  naturally  such  as  is  described  above  as  the 
most  congenial  to  the  growth  of  the  vine,  nothing  more  is  required  than 
to  trench  the  ground  two  spit  deep,  to  clean  it  well  from  all  weeds  and 
roots,  and  to  make  it  as  fine  as  possible,  and  it  will  then  be  in  a  proper 
state  to  receive  the  vines.  But  if  the  sub-soil  be  not  naturally  dry,  it 
must  be  maie  so  by  the  usual  process  of  draining,  which  is  the  basis  of 
every  improvement  that  can  be  made  in  the  soil.  The  bottom  of  the 
drains  ought,  if  possible,  to  be  four  feet  from  the  surface,  an4  the  drains 
a  foot  deep  ;  the  clear  depth  of  the  border  will  then  be  three  feet.  If  the 
soil  of  this  be  heavy  and  of  a  retentive  nature,  two-thirds  of  it  ought  to 
be  taken  entirely  away,  and  the  remaining  portion,  which  should  be  the 
top  spit,  made  very  fine.  The  deficiency  should  be  made  good,  by  adding 
an  equal  quantity  of  dry  materials  of  the  above-mentioned  description, 
and  of  the  sweepings  of  a  high  road,  all  of  which  must  be  well  mixed  and 
incorporated  together.  If  the  natural  soil  of  the  border  be  too  sandy 
and  light,  the  same  process  may  be  followed  with  the  exception  of  the 
addition  of  road  sweepings.  In  lieu  of  these  should  be  added  a  sufficiency 
of  fine  mould  collected  from  molehills,  which  is  generally  of  a  ri<m 
loamy  nature ;  or  of  fresh  soil  from  some  neighbouring  meadow  or  com- 
mon, which,  if  well  pastured,  will  prove  very  fertile ;  but  if  neither  of 
these  can  be  procured,  the  deficiency  may  be  made  good  from  the  top 
spit  of  a  field  of  good  arable  land.  And  of  whatever  nature  the  soil  may 
be  in  which  it  is  intended  to  plant  vines,  it  ought  to  contain  at  least 
one-third  of  dry  materials  of  the  above-mentioned  description.^ — pp.  45 
—49. 

The  manures  recommended  by  Mr.  Hoare  as  affording  the 
highest  degree  of  nourishment  combined  with  the  greatest  per- 
manency of  influence^  form  a  farrago  fit  for  an  Obi  man  in  large 
practice : — bones^  horns,  hoofs^  bone-dust^  the  entire  carcases  of 
animals^  cuttings  of  leather,  woollen  rags,  feathers,  hair,  &c. 

^  Bones^  says  our  author,  *  however,  on  account  of  their  prolonged 
effect,  are  by  far  the  most  valuable  manure  that  can  be  deposited  in  a 
vine  border.  They  should  be  buried  in  the  soil  whole,  and  as  fresh  as 
possible.  Every  variety  of  size  may  be  procured,  from  the  smallest 
bone  of  a  fowl  to  the  largest  bone  of  an  ox.  The  small  bones  will 
decompose  in  a  few  months,  but  the  largest  will  remain  for  twenty, 
thirty,  and  even  fifty  years,  before  they  are  entirely  decayed,  while  the 
intermediate-sized  ones,  according  to  their  respective  kinds,  will  be 
continually  decomposing  in  succession  for  a  great  number  of  years, 
yielding  thereby  a  constant  supply  of  nutriment  of  the  most  valuable 
description.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  also,  that  every  bone,  whether 
small  or  large,  after  it  has  been  deposited  in  the  soil  a  few  weeks,  will 

begin 
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be^n  to  yield,  by  the  decoinpaEitiun  of  the  gluten  un  ita  lurfnce,  I 
study  supply  of  nutritiout  nmtter,  and  cuutinue  bo  to  do,  unti" 
iCBolved  into  iu  constituent  pitrta,  and  form  purt  of  the  suil  itself. 

*  Muiy  resullB  might  be  adduced,  of  experiments  tried  at  t 
tine*,  to  MCtrtxin  the  value  of  entire  bones  hs  manure  Iu  the  n 
TitieB,  uU  of  W'hich  would  prove  thiit  ihcy  yield,  beyond  all  comparisouXJ 
ft  mure  pernuineftl  sujiply  of  nourishment  than  can  lie  obtained  froi 
ftDVatlier  substance  med  as  manure.* 

For  example : — 

'  In  the  year  1B26  several  vioca  were  planted  against  a  wall  1iaviit| 
«  eouih  at|Kel,  in  a  border,  the  aoil  of  which  is  a  stiiF  clayey  loam. 
the  following  year  a  quantity  of  hones,  ncrt  more  than  a  bushel,  i 
bugcat  of  which  was  the  blade-bone  of  a  calf,  were  digged  into  li 
btrdcr,  U  a  distance  of  five  feel  from  Ihe  wall.     They  were  dcposiUl 
■U  tocrther  as  a  horizontal  layer  of  a\  inches  in  depth,  the  upper  stu 
&M  being  twelve  inches,  aud  the  bottom  eighteen,  from  the  surface  O. 
the  border.     In  the  spring  of  1S33  the  border  was  upeiicd,  in  order  U 
UCCttUD  to  what  extent  the  roots  of  the  vines  were  nuiirislied  by  thee 
bvDM,    On  examination  it  was  found  that  the  routs  had  branched  otiU 
it)  every  poaaible  direction  amongst  tlic  bones,  tbc  surfaces  of  whic^j 
wen  completely  covered  with  their  fibres.    The  blade-bone  happeiW 
to  be  in  such  a  position  that  both  sides  uf  it  could  be  disiinctly  seen 
and,  on  examining  ihem  minutely,  tliey  appeared  to  have  every  part  ■)(, 
tbeir  surface  covered  with  the  smallest  hlires  imaginable  j   eu  smsJllfl 
indeed  were  some  of  them  that  ihuy  could  scarcely  be  discerned  by  tttml 
naked  eye.     Their  extremities  were  Gxed  on  llic  surface  of  the  bone  m 
firmly,  and  in  tlie  same  manner  as  a  leech  when  applied  ftrr  the  purpc 
of  sucking  blood,  and  tiiey  were  evidently  exirnciing  by  means  of  Uii 
mouths  or  poros  an  abundant  supply  of  uuurishinjj;  fond.     From  thl 
OiHerent  shades  of  colour  apparent  in  many  uf  the  larger  parent  fibre 
and  other  indications  of  annual  growth,  it  Bii]>earcd  that  they  had  b 
eujoyiiig  the  baniiuet  which  this  bone  afforded  for  at  least  five  years  iM 
and  as  it  was  but  litlle  decayed,  it  seemed   to  promise  them  a  con^fl 
tiuuation  of  the  feast    for  ten  or  fifleen  yean  to  cume.     The  whol^,^ 
api>eAraiice  of  the  bone  was  singular  in  the  extreme,  being  completely 
euveloiied  in  a  moss  of  apparently  beautiful  gauice  net-work. 

'  The  chief  pail  of  ibc  roots  which  bad  multiplied  so  prodisiuuily 
xmon^l  these  bnnca  was  found  to  proceed  from  a  single  root,  which  had 
pushed  itself  hnrizDUlally,  and  in  n  direct  line,  Uiri>u(;b  the  border,  till 
it  reached  tlie  bonra,  throwing  out  iu  its  course  but  few  fibres,  tlie  soil 
being  of  an  unfnvDunible  nature  to  afTurd  them  much  fucid.  The  root 
proceeded  from  a  Black  Hamburgh  vine,  which  has  for  several  years 

fast  produced  some  of  the  (inest  bearlitg-shools  I  ever  saw,  from  which 
annually  obtain  bunches  of  gra|ics,  weighing  front  one  to  two  pimuda, 
wilb  brrrlea  measuring  from  two  inches  and  a  half  to  three  inches  in 
circumfricncc. 

Wt  refer  tii  tbc  work  itself  fctr  further  (laniculatB.  wliicb  sIidw 
that  the  vino  is  ni)i  only  a  muft  gri>sB  feeder,  but  as  very  a  ghoul  as 
mjofthow  o^«d  by  N  erkes  and  C'afoar,  the  dark  and  mute  Indies- 
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in-waiting  of  Caratbis«  daring  the  celebrated  supper  g^YCDfi  by  that 
amiable  princess  in  the  pale  moonlight  among  the  sepulchres^  wfaen 
halting  on  her  midnight  expedition^  undertaken  fdr  Xh^  puTjMMie 
of  hurrjing  on  her  incandescent  but  vacillating  son,  whd  bad 
stopped  short  on  his  road  to  destruction,  forgetful  of  the  sceptres 
of  the  Preadamite  sultans  in  the  bewitching  presence  of  Nou- 
ronihar.  Rioting  amid  the  charnel-house,  it  would  seem  well 
fitted  for  bearing  the  grapes  from  which  might  be  crushed 
the  'coal-black  wine'  that  filled  the  cup  of  'King  Death.' 
But  the  vine  is  not  the  only  fruit-tree  which  revels  in  such 
deadly  diet.  ,  A  painful  instance  occurs  in  the  Narrative  of  the 
Exhumation  of  the  Remains  of  the  hapless  Andre,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  late  Duke  of  York,  with  a  view  to  their  repose>  in 
the  hallowed  earth  of  Westminster  Abbey, 

*  We  proceeded,'  says  Mr.  Buchanan,  •up  a  narrow  lane  or  broken 
road,  with  trees  at  each  side,  which  obscured  the  place  where  he  suf- 
fered, until  we  came  to  the  opening  iu  the  field,  wnich  at  onoe  led  to 
au  elevated  spot  on  the  hill.  On  reaching  the  mount,  we  found  it 
commanded  a  view  of  the  surrounding  country  for  miles.  General 
Washiugtou's  head- quarters,  and  the  house  in  which  he  resided,  were 
distant  about  a  mile  and  a  half  or  two  miles,  but  fully  in  view.  The  army 
lay  encamped  chiefly  also  in  view  of  the  place,  and  must  necessarily 
have  witnessed  the  catastrophe.  The  field,  as  well  as  I  could  judge, 
contained  from  eight  to  ten  acres,  and  was  cultivated ;  but  around  the 
grave  the  plough  had  not  approadied  nearer  than  three  or  four  yards, 
that  space  being  covered  with  loose  stones  thrown  upon  and  around  the 
grave,  which  was  only  indicated  by  two  cedar-trees  about  ten  feet  high. 
A  small  peach-tree  had  also  been  planted  at  the  head  of  the  grave  by 
the  kindly  feehng  of  a  lady  in  the  neighbourhood. 

*  With  great  care  the  broken  lid  was  removed,  and  there  to  our  view 
lay  the  bones  of  the  brave  Andre,  in  perfect  order.  J,  among  others, 
for  the  first  time  discovered  that  he  had  been  a  small  man  ;  this  obser* 
vation  I  made  from  the  skeleton,  which  was  confirmed  by  some  then 
present.  The  roots  of  the  small  peach-tree  had  completely  surrounded 
the  skull  like  a  net.'*      -  , 

*  At  this  scene  a  new  and  painful  question  arobe.     The  order  wa^,  that  Aii^ii 

hbould  be  buried  in  his  reipnientali« ;  but  rumours  were  not  wantuig  that  lie 
liad  been  stripped  before  he  was  contained  to  hi>«  wild  grave.  Mr.  Buchanan 
minutely  examined  the  dust  of  the  coffin,  but  there  was  uo  metiU  to  b»  fboad, 
although  the  string  of  leather  that  had  tied  the  unfortunate  soldier's  hair  was 
)H*rfeet.  *  How  far,'  adds  Mr.  Buchanan,  *  these  facts  accord  with  the  rumours 
adverteil  to  others  may  judge  ;  but  it  is  useful  that  all  these  facts  should  be  brought 
to  light,  as  it  may  reasonably  be  inferred  that,  if  stripped,  those  wlio  i>ermitted  Uiis 
outrage,  or  who  knew  of  it,  tiail  no  idea  that  the  unfeeling  act  they  then  performed 
would   be  blazoned  to  the  world   near  half  a  centurv  aher  the  event.      Having 
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I  uprootml    tree,   though    carefully   removed  to   M 
rhamn'a  ^rden,  and  (here  tended  with  pious  care  hy  his  sIstpn/« 
in  the  Impe  of  prescmng  it  for  the  sisters  of  Andrij,  seems  1 
hare  drooped  and  died  away.     Plnnts.  in  general,  grow  nowhenl 
more   vigorously    than  amid  graves,  drawing  their  nourlshmealr 
from  sources  which  can  hardly  t>e  contemplated  hy  the  sensitive 
wriUiout  ashuddcr.     We  need  only  advert  to  the  legend  of  Lisabettml 
and   Ltimizo — n  story  to  which  neither  the  elegant  and  pathe[' 
prose  of  Buccaccio,  nor  the  harmonious  verse  of  Dryden.  cotild^ 
ever  reconcile  us. 

We  gtitdly  turn   from  these  dark  scenes  In  the  sunny 
rovere<l  with  ripe  clusters  nnd  green  foliage; — and  the  height  i 
snctt  a  wall,  without  wlmse  shelter  and  retleoted  heat  no 
ran  be  suHicienlly  ripeurd  out  of  doors  in  our  isle  to  be  used  i 
tahle  fruit,  becomes,  as  we  sbaJl  now  see,  of  paramount  imjwrt- 
aoce: — 

■  The  priijier  heiijht  of  a  wail  iutended  fur  the  training  of  vines  uponfl 
must  depend  in  a  gteat  measure  on  local  clri-'unistiinces.    In  un  iintliel'^' 
lertrd   situation,  end  an  aspccl   exposed  to  the  iiijurious  influence  o 
westerly  or  south-westerly  winds,  I  have  never  seen  fiuc  grapes  p 
ilitcetl  much  hii^hcr  lliau  eight  feet  from  the  ground.    But,  in  siiuntioni 
und  HiM<:lB  of  an  0|ipusi[e  descriplion,  no  limit  to  the  height  uf  n  wol' 
need  be  astiipKil,  for  as  line  grapes  may  be  matured  at  the  distance  ol 
twenty  feet  from  the  ground,  as  at  any  le^s  height.     Grapes,  win 
growing  ftt  a  le^s  distance  tlian  ahiut  four  feet  from  die  ground,  i 
Uinly  eujoy  &  con&ideiabic  incrense  uf  reflected  heat,  particnlarly  if  thf 
Rurface  adjoining  the  wsLl  be  pnved,  or  covered  with  stones  or  gravels 
but,  on  the  other  baud,  to  counterbalance  this  sdiautage,  if  the  Bspeejfl 
tie  eoit  or  ti-esl,  the  aun  will  shine  longer  on  the  upper  part  of  the  wtdH 
than  on  the  lower  part,  in  consequence  of  which,  the  surface  uf  the  w 
wiU  he  fotmd,  in  general,  pretty  equally  heated  in  all  its  parts.     But 
the  aspect  l>e  tottlli,  the  aular  raya  during  the  summer  wdl  strike  tl 
entire  cnrfnce  of  the  wall  at  the  same  inatant  of  time,  unless  there  b 
some  local  impediment ;  and  in  this  aspect,  therefore,  the  lower  p 
tiie  wall  will  always  enjoy  an  increased  di^gree  of  warmth  from  the  r 
llectimi  of  the  ground.     Hence,  grujies  growing  within  two  or  three  fi 
of  the  bottom  of  a  wall  facing  the  south,  will,  in  geiieriil,  ripen  from  ti 
days  to  a  fortnight  earlier  than  those  growing  uu  the  upper  part  n' 
Tliere  is  a  disadvantage,  however,  in  training  grapes  near  the  ground,  1 
it  respecta  their  remaining  on  the  vine  after  being  ripe.     If  grapes  ci 
l>c  kept  perfectly  dry,  they  will  bung  on  the  vine,  and  improve  i 
Ilavour,  for  a  long  time  oRei  they  are  ripe  ;  but  if  dampness  or  moistn 
of  any  dcscripuon  reach  them,  the  consequences  arc  quickly  seen  in  ll 
dccny  of  the  Wrries.     After  the  middle  of  October,  therefore,  it  n  '" 
found  a  difficult  matter  to  preserve  grojiea  tlint  haug  within  two  f 
the  ground,  on  account  of  the  damp  cihalatlous  that  cotitinually  n 
from  the  soil  nt  thai  jwriod  of  the  year.    I  f  n-alla  he  built  for  the  e.tprc 
irarpoie  of  imxlucing  grapce,  the  mint  judicious  expCDditaie  nf  ^ 
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materials  will  be  in  the  erection  of  eeveral  low  nalle,  not  more  than  eix 
feet  liigh,  in  preference  to  a  small  number  of  very  higli  nalle.  For  the 
purposes  of  [JTuuing  and  training,  and  the  general  management  of  the 
viiiM,  walla  of  this  height  are  far  more  convenient  than  those  of  a 
greater  height ;  and  if  built  to  run  directly  north  and  south,  the  entire 
surface  ofhoth  sides  of  each  wall  will  be  available  for  the  training  of  the 
vines ;  and  as  sue!)  walls  need  not  he  built  at  a  great  distance  apart,  au 
Bslonishing  quantity  of  grapes  may  be  thus  annually  grown  on  a  small 
extent  of  ground,  by  the  erection  of  a  few  walls  of  this  dcamption,  built 
parallel  to,  and  not  tar  distant  from  each  other.  The  best  materials 
for  the  construction  of  vine-walls  are,  without  doubt,  in'citt,  ss  they 
present  a  more  even  surikce  thau  can  be  obtaineil  from  walla  built  of 
Bny  other  description  of  materials ;  and  evenness  of  surface  is  a  quality 
that  cannot  be  dispensed  with.  1 1  is  not  only  necessary  for  the  training 
of  vines  with  procisiou,  but  if  tho  surface  of  the  wall  be  not  smooth  and 
even,  the  grapes  will,  at  tiroes,  be  considerably  injured,  by  being  blown 
to  and  fro  by  the  wind  against  the  rough  and  uneven  parts  of  it. 
Darli-rotoured  J}ini  walls  are  hotter  than  those  built  of  brick,  but  ibis 
advantage  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  their  uneven  surface.  But 
if  the  faces  of  the  flints  be  well  hammer-dressed,  and  the  joints  of  the 
wall  made  to  run  in  proper  courses,  they  make  a  handsome  wall,  and 
one  that  will  absorb  and  retain  heat  in  a  greater  degree  than  any  other. 
If,  from  local  causes,  neither  bricks  nor  fiints  can  be  procured,  stone  of 
any  description  may  be  substituted,  but  the  darker  the  colour,  and  the 
closer  the  texture,  the  more  will  it  absorb  and  retain  heat,  and  repel 
moisture  j  and,  conaequently,  the  better  vrillit  be  adapted  for  the  end  in 
view.  As  u  substitute  for  walls,  slovt  ranges  of  paling,  made  of  well- 
seasoned  wood,  or  of  the  planks  of  old  ships,  well  coated  over  with  paint, 
are  at  times  erected,  but  grapes  produced  in  this  way  are  seldom  equni 
to  those  grown  on  walls,' — pp.  69-12. 

The  cLaplers  on  pruning  and  training  must  be  carel'uilj'  at- 
tended til :  they  contain  many  most  valuable  bints.  Of  tbe  throe 
generally  received  methods  of  pruning — lojtij  pruning,  ipvr 
prtitunij,  unci  fan  or  fiuit-iref  pnniinij — Mr.  Hoare,  ob  good 
grounds  we  think,  considers  the  first  as  most  eliffible,  being  that 
which  leaves  a  sufficient  supply  of  hejiring  shonla,  on  the  least 
proportionate  quantity  of  old  wood.  He  thus  describes  the  pro- 
cess of  limg  pruning : — 

'  This  method  cuiieists  in  obtaining  all  the  fruit  of  a  vine  from  a  few 
shoots,  trained  at  full  length,  instead  of  trom  a  great  number  of  spurs 
or  sUutt  shoots.  To  provide  these  shoots,  the  former  bearers  are  cut 
down  to  very  abort  spurs  at  the  autumnal  pruning ;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  a  sufficient  uuml)er  of  shoots  are  left  at  whole  length  to  produce 
fruit  in  the  following  year.  At  tbe  succeeding  autumn,  these  latter  are 
cut  down  to  very  short  spurs,  and  the  long  shoots  that  have  pushed 
from  the  spurs  are  trained  at  whole  length  as  before,  and  so  on  annually 
in  alternate  succession.  This  method  recommends  itself  by  its  sim- 
plicity ;  by  the  old  wood  of  the  viue  being  annually  got  rid  of;  by  the 
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KiBkll  uumber  of  woundi  inflicietl  in  the  piuning;  b;  the  ckau  uiiO 
hsmilionie  sppeataace  of  the  vino ;  and  by  the  great  cue  with  which  it 
is  mauaged,  la  Cuusequence  of  tt«  occupyiDg  but  a  small  portion  uf  the 
surface  of  the  wall.' — p.  100. 

M  r.  Huare  in  the  next  page  gives  these  few  plaia  general  rulei 
for  the  pruiier : —  ~ 

'  Ut.  In  pruning,  always  cut  upwards,  nnd  in  a  sloping  direction. 

'  2nd.  Always  leave  au  inch  of  blank  wocmI  beyond  a  ictmintU  bud, 
anil  let  the  cut  be  un  the  opposite  bide  of  the  bud. 

'  3rd.  Prune  so  as  to  leave  as  few  wounds  ns  poisible,  and  let  the 
surface  of  every  cut  be  perfectly  anioolh. 

'  4tb.  In  cutting  out  an  olil  branch,  prune  it  even  vrith  the  j; 
Titnb,  that  the  wound  may  heal  quickly. 

*  5th.  Prune  bo  ae  to  obtaiii  the  quantity  of  fruit  desired, 
amaltect  numlwr  of  shootB  possible. 

'  6th,  Never  prune  in  frosty  weather,  nor  when  a  frost  is  expected.  '■ 

'  Tlh.  Never  prune  in  the  months  cf  March,  April,  or  May.  PTuniii| 
ia  either  of  these  nioutha  causes  hleedini;,  and  occasious  thereby  | 
wwtcful  and  an  injurious  expenditure  of  «ap. 

'  8th.  Let  the  general  auiunninl  pruninj^  take  place  as  soon  after  tl>e 
of  October  as  the  gathering  of  the  ihiit  will  permit. 

'  Liutly,  use  a  pruning-knife  of  the  best  dcscriptiun.  and  let  it  be,  if 
iharp  aa  a  raaor.'— p.  102. 

;The  serpentine  metbud  of  training  he  coiisiilocs  profernble  to 

other,  (p.  108.) 
The  ntyrU  rccommendeil  hy  Mr.  Hoare  for  culture  lire  the 
Black  Hamburgh,  Rlack  Prince,  Espcrione,  RIack  Muscnclinc, 
Miller's  Burgundy.  Clnret  Grape  (harsh,  a*  a  table  fruit,  vnlpsa 
ivelt  ripPTied),  Black  Fronlignan,  White  Frontignan,  Malmsey, 
Muscadine,  and  White  Sweet-water,  According  to  our  experi- 
ence, which  is  indeed  but  limited,  it  requires  a  very  good  aspect 
and  favourable  season  lo  affiird  well-ripened  Frontignan  grapes 
ion  open  walla ;  but  the  thing  has  been  ilone. 
And  here  we  cannot  help  observing  how  many  hill-sides,  sbel- 
id  ni:H>)i3,  and  sunny  slopes,  are  to  be  seen  upon  the  aprici 
_.  ffcjf  of  the  south  nnd  west  of  Englaml,  where  the  wild  thnno 
and  the  heather  now  grow, but  which  might  be  rich  with  mantling 
vines  and  purple  clusters.  Sussex  and  Hampshire  have  iniiny 
such  spots ;  and  in  Devonshire  cob,  wmservative  cob.  with  his 
projecting  pent-bouae  of  a  slraw  bat  lo  keep  ihe  fruit  dry,  might 
be  loaded  with  luxurious  bunches. 

Our  author,  full  of  zeal  for  his  favourite  pursuit,  has  n  chapter 
the  ptantinf  nnd  management  of  vines  in  the  public  thorough- 
s  of  towns. 

Vines,'  snys  he,  '  which  are  planted  against  any  descripliun  of  walls 
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that  bound  public  thoroughfares,  ought  always  to  have  their  bearing 
branches  trained  at  such  a  height  from  the  ground  as  shall  put  it  out 
of  the  power  of  mischievous  persons  to  injure  the  foliage  or  to  gather 
the  fruit.' 

This  looks  well  enough  upon  paper,  and  the  effect  would  no 
doubt  be  very  romantic ;  but  the  adoption  of  the  plan  might  give 
rise  to  confused  notions  about  meum  and  tuum,  which  the  school- 
boys of  the  neighbourhood  would  in  all  probability  settle — bow- 
ever  high  the  stem  might  be — before  they  could  arrive  at  '  the 
fruiting  point'  We  would,  however,  gladly  see  a  low  wall  covered 
with  well-managed  vines,  stretching  along  the  north  side  of  the 
terrace- walk  that  borders  the  Regent's  Park,  in  the  garden  of  the 
Zoological  Society.  The  southern  side  of  the  wall  would  have  a 
very  beautiful  appearance  when  well  covered  in  the  suihmer  and 
autumnal  months ;  and  then  how  refreshing  the  fruit  would  be — 
to  the  sun'iving  monkeys ! 

Before  we  close  this  notice  of  a  useful  work,  deserving  of  a 
better  commentary,  may  we  be  pardoned  for  offering  a  word  in 
favour  of  another  society,  to  which,  in  our  opinion,  much  praise  is 
due?  It  is  not  that  this  society  has  merely  made  the  rich  familiar 
with  many  lOvely  flowers  and  healthful  fruits  of  all  seasons, 
from  the  peep  of  the  first  crocus  to  the  fall  of  the  last  apple, 

'  That  dauces  as  long  as  dance  it  can,' 

but  that  it  has  spread  many  of  these  beautiful  and  sapid  prodac- 
tions  through  the  land.  The  dahlia  may  be  seen  at  every  cottage 
door;  and  the  methods  of  forcing  upon  cheap  principles  have 
been  so  widely  diffused  that  the  hard-handed  London  artisan 
may  now  cool  his  September  .palate  with  a  slice  of  melon  for  a 
small  copper  coin.  If  it  were  but  in  being  auxiliary  to  the 
spread  of  these  innocent  pleasures  among  the  people,  enough  has 
been  done  to  make  every  good  man  wish  well  to  the  Horticultural 
Society  of  Londtm. 


Art.   III. — Plotini  Opera  Omnia.      Ed.   Frcdericus  Creuzer. 
4to.  Oxon.   E  Typographeo  Academico.   1835. 

npiIIS  sumptuous  edition  of  Plotinus,  the  most  profound  writer 
•*•  of  the  Alexandrian  school  of  philosophy,  reflects  credit  as 
much  on  the  learning  of  the  editor,  the  celebrated  Frederic 
Creuzer,  as  on  the  liberality  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  by 
whom  the  publication  was  undertaken. 

Of 
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^|Of  Plobaus  himsolT,  and  las  doctrines,  we  bnvc  no  iiitentitm  tt' 
^penk  minutely.  Engtisli  readers  of  tbe  present  daj  must  bare 
Hiade  far  greater  progress  in  a  deep  pliilosopliy,  before  we  eoukl 
HanturG,  witbout  ridicule,  to  place  before  tbem  even  .1  list  of  bis 
Ktbjects.  Questions  '  of  Fate ' — '  of  the  Essence  of  tbe  Saul ' 
^&;'of  Intellect,  nud  Ideas,  and  IleLug' — ■  How  from  tbe  First  and 
Wkg  One  proceeds  that  wbicb  cunies  after  the  One ' — '  Wlietber 
■U  souls  be  one ' — '  of  the  Good  and  the  One  as  identical ' — '  of 
^Be  three  principoi  Substances,  and  the  two  Matters  ' — '  W'beliier 
^Eere  ure  Ideas  of  Individuals '—and  '  How  tbe  soul  is  something 
Hjlierniediate  between  a  dimiblc  nnd  indivisible  essence  :~ — these 
^■B  not  questions  fur  English  ears  in  the  nineteenth  century ;  though 
Bp  sensible  man  will  Join  in  tbe  abuse  lavished  by  Brucker,  and 
Hdier  less  respectable  critics,  on  the  frivolity  and  absurdity  of  tbe 
^Btftfact  speculations  themselves,  in  which  the  Alesandi'ian  pbiJ^O; 
^nihers  indulged,  and  with  which  it  was  impossible  t'oi'  tbem, 
^pep  inquirers,  to  dispense,  without  compromising  the  very  founili 
Hpn  of  a  rationalistic  system. 

K  But  even  the  more  practical  ethics  of  Plotinus — bis  iniiuiriea 

Hrto  ibe  nature  of  man,  of  virtue,  and  of  the  mind — ore  involved  in 

Kb  obscurity,   nbicb  will  effectually  save  tbem,    as  ])erhaps  be 

^pmielf  intended,  from  being  profaned  by  vulgar  eyes.     The  first 

■Buons  in  phitosopby,  which  he  had  derived,  in  company  with 

B^igen,  from  Ammonius  at  Alexandria,  he  engaged  with  them 

^Mt  to  divulge ;  and  such  a  resolution  was  not  likely  to  render 

Hh*  instruction,    which    be   c<>ntinue<l    tu   give,    very  clear    and 

^Btr^icuoos.*     VVriting  be  did   not  practise  till   he  was  nearly 

^my  years  old.f      E\en  then   his   tracts  (for  they  are  scarcely 

Btore)  wera  confined  lo  a  few  select  readers  1  and  ns  be  neglected 

B^inscribe  them  bimscif,  their  titles  were  not  a  bttle  confused. 

Htlis   subjects  were   selected    without   any   order,    as    accidental 

^ptestions  arose;  and  they  were  chiefly  addressed  as  answers  to 

the  inquiries  of  his  favourite  pupils — pupils,  it  may  he  necessary 

to  Slid,  unlike  the  idle   boys  to  whom  the  name  is  now  mosdy 

confined ;   but  learned,  bard-beaded  men,  wbo  went  to  school 

m  at  forty  years  of  age,  and  staid  there  the  rest  of  their  lives.j; 

*J^lien  we  add  that  be  could  not  endure  to  look  over  bis  own 

mpusilions — llint   his  eyesight  was  too  ba«l  lo   read    bis    own 

Tiling — tlial  this  writing  was  fur  from  beautiful — that  his  wordi 

*ten  ran  into  each  other — that  his  spelling  was  not  ihi 

rate — wrt   ttis  op69yfst^iaf  9p'>ri^wi,  dk\i  «-okji  tou   va 

—that  he  threw  down  his  thoughts  upon  paper,  as  be 
igcd  tbem  in  his  mind,  as  if  he  was  copj-ing  from 
1  very  often  in  tbe  midst  of  some  ordinary  conversation,  and 
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without  minding  interruptions— and  that  this  to  the  great  surprise 
of  his  pupils>  S  TrdvTSf  iOavi^dl^ofji^y,*  was  his  practice  to  the 
last; — we  shall  not  be  surprised  to  find,  like  even  Longinus 
himself^  '  that  with  all  our  anxiety  to  study  the  treatises  on  the 
Soul  and  on  Beings  we  are  quite  unable  to  get  through  them/  i* 
One  mistake,  says  Porphyry,  Longinus  evidently  laboured  under. 
He  fancied  the  obscurity  of  the  text  was  caused  by  the  blunders 
of  the  copyist,  not  knowing  that  it  was  the  usual  style  of  the 
philosopher ;  and  that  the  edition  of  which  he  complained  was,  in 
fact,  the  most  correct  extant.  |  Eunapius,  another  philosopher  of 
the  same  school,  makes  a  similar  confession.  §  '  From  the  hea- 
venly elevation  of  his  soul,  and  the  perplexed  and  enigmatic  style 
of  his  writings,*  Plotinus,  he  candidly  acknowledges,  *  was  a  very 
tiresome  and  unpleasant  person  to  listen  to,^ — Sapis  xal  ivcftxoof. 
If  it  had  not  been  for  Porphyry  himself,  who  threw  his  language 
into  shape — as  a  French  writer  has  done  for  the  modem  philosophy 
of  Mr.  Bentham — and,  in  the  language  of  the  Greek  biographer, 
*  like  an  electric  conductor,'  brought  down  his  thoughts  to  the 
level  of  'mortals*  understanding,'  they  would  still  have  been 
soaring  in  a  region  far  above  the  ken  of  even  a  philosophic  eye. 

Probably  few  readers,  in  this  degenerate  day,  will  assent  to  the 
notion,  that  Porph^Ty,  with  all  his  merits  as  a  polisher  and  inter- 
preter,  has  reduced  the  lucubrations  of  Plotinus  to  that  per- 
fect facility  and  clearness  —  sir  to  svyve^ffrov  xai  xat&apoif  —  for 
which  Eunapius  gives  him  credit.  If  the  Alexandrian  system  is 
to  be  studied,  it  will  be  chiefly  through  the  commentaries  of 
Proclus,  who  has  imbibed  far  more  of  the  clearness,  and  even  of 
the  eloquence,  of  Plato,  and  relieves  the  dryness  of  his  meta- 
physical discussions  by  occasional  bursts  of  poetry,  and  at  all  times 
by  the  elaborate  ingenuity  with  which  he  converts  into  allegory 
the  most  simple  words  of  his  text-book.  His  works,  indeed, 
are  scattered  at  present,  and  very  imperfectly  edited.  Only  a 
few  manuscripts  have  been  collated ;  and  much  critical  skill  is 
still  required,  especially  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  the  foreign 
editors.  Even  the  poverty  of  the  t^'pography,  compared  with  the 
beautiful  execution  of  the  Clarendon  Plotinus,  is  enough  to  suggest 
a  wish  that  a  Proclus  may  be  published  in  the  same  form,  and 
with  equal  care ;  and  thus  the  University  will  have  supplied  an 
admirable  foundation  for  the  study  of  one  of  the  most  interesting 
portions  of  the  philosophy  of  the  human  mind. 

The  history  of  the  Alexandrian  school  occupies  a  space  of 
about  300  years, — extending  from  the  beginning  of  the  third 
century,  when  it  was  founded  by  Ammonius  Saccas,  to  about 

♦  Ibid.  c.  viii.  p.  59.  f  Epitt.  Loiigin.  Vit.  Plot.  c.  xviii. 

1  Plot.  Vit.  c.  XX.  p.  70.  i  Ettuap.  in  Forphyr.,  p.  9.  Edit.  Boiti. 
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when  the  chairs  ol"  philosophy  at  Athens  ^ 

:)  by  Justinian,  and   Isidore  of  Gaza,  with  his  colleagues, 
>k  reru)!e  in  Persia. 
The  circumslauces  which  give  to  it  such  peculiar  interest  are 

It  is.  in  ibe  first  ])lacp,  the  final   development,  the  last 
in  die  ^FTc-at  drama  of  Greek  rationalism;  and  it  is  impossibl 
contemplate  the  vast  influence,  which  this  spirit,  as  matui 
Orecce,   has  exercised   on    the   destinies    of  man,  whether 
rcfrard  lo  the  formation  of  bis  mind,  or  to  the  propac^ation  of 
ttianity,    without  watching,  with  great  curiosity,   its  whole 
but  especially  its  close,  when  it  seems  to  have  niused  itself 
long  torpor,  and  thrown  up.  as  a  Insi  eHVirt.  one  transient 
brilliant  flame  pre\'iaua  to  its  final  extinction. 
In  the  second  place,  it  stands  in  a  peculiar  relation  ti>  the 
iblest  anil  best  portion  of  Greek  philosophy.     It  was  a  revival 
Plnttmism.  but  of  Platonism  in  a  new  atmosphere  and  soil; 
we  may  observe  in  this  transition  a  fact  like  the  most  inte- 
resting phenomenon  exhibited  in  botany  or  zoolt^y,  when  a  plant 
nr  animal  is  en.ibled  to  naturalise  itself  in  a  strange  locnlilv  bv 
ihe   rxlraordinary  development  of  some  organ  or  function 

'ly  very  suljordinate.     What  in  Plato  was  a  rfli<iwu.i  phiio- 
ly.  became,  in  the  hands  of  the  Alexandrians,  a  pkilosophi 
ion  ;  and  this  is  the  real  distinction,  im)Kirtant  though  minni 
Iween  the  two  schools. 

Thirdly,  the  new  Platonism  was  the  form  in  which  the  same  s^ 
of  Greek  philosophy,  even  when  apparently  dead,  lay  bid,  from  tl 
«k1  of  the  fifth  century,  in  the  monasteries  of  the  East,  from  whei 
it  was  transferred  into  the  West  through  the  works  ascribed  OT 
Diunysius  the  Areopngitr.  In  ibis,  also,  it  was  reiHved  in  the 
fifteenth  century  by  the  exiled  (ireeks  at  Florence;  and  in  this 
introduced  into  England  by  some  of  our  own  great  theologians. 
in  the  most  flourishing  periiMl  of  English  philosophy.  John  Smith, 
Cudworth,  Norris.  and  More,*  were  Aleiandnan.  not  Athenian 
Pliitonisis;  and  no  little  injustice  has  been  done  to  Plato  by 
MSuming  them  as  fitting  interpreters  of  a  writer,  whom  ihev 
•nircely  quote,  comparatively  with  Proclus  and  Plotinus  ;  a  writer 
whose  practical  views  and  principles  were  very  far  removed  from 
ibc  mere  abstract  speculations,  to  which  men.  who  know  little  of_^ 
bis  sTStcm,  have  persistetl  in  attaching  his  name. 

Bui  there  is  a  still  more  interesting  feature  in  ibe  history  of 
school  of  Alexandria — its  relation  to  Christianitv. 

It  was  raised  up  as  the  last  and  most  formidable  anlagonist 
Iha  Christian  faith  ;  most  formidable  from  its  elaborate 
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lion  to  the  system,  which  it  was  desicrned  to  combat.  Alexandria 
was  the  arena,  in  which  the  apostolical  doctrine  and  the  spirit 
of  Greek  philosophy,  not  limited  to  any  one  sect,  but  drawn 
together,  and  with  its  whole  strength  concentred  from  every 
school  and  teacher,  met  face  to  face.  From  thence  the  conflict 
spread  to  Athens,  Antioch,  Rome,  and  the  most  civilised  parts 
of  the  Roman  empire.  On  each  side  were  ranged  the  most 
eminent  men  of  the  times ;  men  who,  if  deficient,  when  compared 
with  the  great  fathers  of  Greek  philosophy,  in  principles  of  ar- 
rangement, close  logical  accuracy,  and  strict  harmony  of  taste, 
were  yet  as  giants,  both  in  learning  and  talent :— -on  the  one  side, 
Clement,  Basil,  Origen,  Gregory  Nazianzen,  Cyril  of  Alexandria, 
Augustin,  Epiphanius;  —  on  the  other,  Ammonius,  Plotinus, 
Porphyry,  Longinus,  Proclus,  Julian,  lamblichus,  and  Hierocles 
*-with  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  all  the  leaders  of  the  Grecian  schools, 
except  the  Epicureans,  strengthening  their  rear  —  and  a  vast 
reserve  of  force,  composed  of  the  Oriental  traditions  and  sects, 
l3ring«  ready  to  be  employed,  not  only  in  the  outskirts  of  Christianity, 
but  in  the  very  bosom  of  the  outward  Church.  It  was  no  longer  a 
combat  between  the  purity,  sobriety,  and  wisdom  of  Christianity, 
and  the  gross  forms  of  paganism,  its  idolatry  and  sensuality — but 
between  the  Truth,  both  moral  and  spiritual,  as  revealed  to  the 
Apostles,  and  the  shadows  or  forerunners  of  the  same  Truths  re- 
vealed by  the  God  of  nature  to  human  reason.  On  both  sides 
there  was  truth  —  grand,  profound,  indisputable  truth — which 
neither  party  denied.  Each  combated  in  the  name  of  one  God, 
the  maker  of  all  things,  the  preserver  of  man ;  each  blazoned  the 
name  of  that  one  God  in  the  mysterious  union  of  three  principles ; 
each  fought  consciously  under  the  presence  of  a  cloud  of  witnesses, 
as  a  spectacle  to  a  celestial  hierarchy,  engaged  in  guiding,  comfort- 
ing, and  supporting  the  weakness  of  human  nature ;  each  made  the 
soul  every  thing,  and  that  soul  immortal ;  each  acknowledged  the 
degradation  of  his  nature,  the  need  of  a  divine  influence  to  purify 
it,  the  vision  of  Go<l  himself  as  necessary  to  accomplish  its  per- 
fection, an  internal  inspiration  from  the  Deity  as  the  only  true 
channel  of  knowledge;  a  law  of  pure,  elevated,  self-denying 
morality ;  the  duty  of  detaching  man's  soul  from  all  the  lusts  of 
the  flesh,  and  the  lusts  of  the  eye  ;  testimony  as  a  foundation  of 
truth,  and  faith  as  the  condition  of  knowledge.  Each  had  its 
ancient  records,  its  tradition,  its  scriptures,  its  commentaries,  its 
typical  interpretation,  its  apostolical  succession — xpvoia,  aupa—^ 
its  outward  forms,  rituals,  and  ceremonies,  even  its  miracles: 
one  was  the  parhelion  of  the  other.  Which  was  the  genuine 
s}'stem  became  the  only  question ;  and — thus  precluded  from 
the  ordinary  mo<lcs  of  combating  an  antagonist-system  by  con- 
demnation 
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detnnation  and  refulation — each  cairietl  on  the   conflict  hy  co- 
~  ^ng  the  movementB  of  the  adversary,  iniitatuig;  his  excellences, 
living  arm  for  arm,  foot  for  foot,  so  as  to  perplex  the  spectator 
b  a  slranire  identity,  anil,  in  the  absence  of  historical  kniiw- 
o  surprising  doubt  as  to  which  copied  and  which 
ri|rinateO.     Au^ustia  himself  declares,  that  any  Platonist  might 
a  Christian,  '  paucis  mulalis  verbis  et  scnlcnliis.'     Hence 
1  that  both  Romanists,  like  Petavius,  and  ultra- Protestants,  like 
e  whole  host  of  uodern  Dissenters — each,  anxious  to  find  piece- 
ind  excuses  for  tampering  with  a  strict  definite  creed — have 
teltgbtcd  to  confound  Christianity  with   Flalonism  ;    forgetting 
.   the   doctrines,    however  similar   in  themselves,  rested  and 
■rece  defended    on  totally  distinct   principles — Christianity,    on 
Holy    Writ    and    Aposiotical    tradition — Plalonism,    on    human 
;  and  not  distinguishing  between    so  much  of  the  early 
K-hing  of  llie  Churcli,  as  was  avnwediy  the  result  of  human 
.  and  that  which  it  held  as  revelation,  prior  to  and  pnra- 
taoont  to  reason.     Tlie  former  may  indeed  bo  compared,  anil  not 
Uijustly,  with  Platonisin  ;  the  latter  is  wholly  independent  of  it. 
For  the  reason  which  developed  the  new  Plalonism  of  Alex- 
andria was  of  a  very  high  order,  and  accotnpnnicd  for  the  most 
,  and  for  a  time,  with  a  pure  and  elevated  morality.     It  fol- 
lowed, that  in  a  number  of  jwiinls  the  two  systems   coincided. 
i  human  rcnsou  was  rightly  employed  by  the  Platonists, 
t  led  them  to  the  great  truths  of  religion,  which  were  also  con- 
kincd  in  the  Christian  revelation.     And  so  far  as  the  Christian 
bthers  rightly  exercised  their  reason  in  applying,  illustrating,  and 
roboraling  ihcir  apostolical  creed,  or  in  investigating  questions 
idepcndent  of  ii,  so  far  they  trod  in  the  same  steps  with  the 
heathen  philosophers.     To  supjiose  that  there  should  not  be  a 
ery  close  and  stiiking  resemblance  between  the  two  systems 
mid  be  to  imply  that  the  truths  of  sound  reason  are  not  the 
Uths  of  inspiration ;  or  that  truth  under  the  Gospel  must  be  a 
'wily  diflerent  tiling  from  truth  under  nature. 
■  Some  writers  of  a  peculiar  school  •  have  been  so  anxious  to 
onfound  the  Christianity  of  the  Alexandrian  fathers  with  ihc 
Alexandrian   Pliitonism,  that   they    have  actually  converted  lli 

.  into  the  catechetical  schiiul  ;  au  hypothesis  notoriously 
pill 

There  is,  however,  another  circumstance  more  nearly  affecting 

mr  own  age,  which  rompcU  attention  to  the  New- Plutonic  eys- 

Therc  is  a  great  tendency  in  the  present  day,  among  the 

FKtionalistic  school,  both  of  Germany  and   France,  to  reiive  it. 

VTbe  Oxford  Plotinus  is  only  one  of  a  series  of  republications  of 

1^  CeutuiiKMajpl.  1. 1.  I.  p.  397.     Uofjiiiiitui  Dc  On^ii.  Tcmp-iii.  c- IS  p.  418. 
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Alexandrian  writers^  by  Boiasonade^  Cousin  and  Crcuzer.  Taylor 
lately  translated  into  English  some  of  the  works  of  Proclus.  And 
it  is  singular  that  the  attention  of  even  such  men  as  Mr.  Knox 
and  Bishop  Jebb  seems  to  have  been  turned  in  the  same  direc- 
tion ;  as  if  they  saw  something  in  the  temper  of  the  times,  which 
led  them  to  anticipate  the  restoration  of  the  Platonic  system  under 
this  form. 

It  is  evident  that  men  of  deep  thought  and  warm  feelings, 
though  they  shake  off  the  authority  of  revelation,  and  the  precise 
doctrines  of  ecclesiastical  tradition,  cannot  rest  satisfied  without 
some  form  of  religious  belief.  If  they  refuse  to  receive  it  from 
others,  they  must  invent  it  for  themselves ;  and  by  the  necessary 
workings  of  the  human  intellect,  this  belief  will  take,  under  their 
hands,  the  form  of  a  pantheistic  system,  more  or  less  degenerating 
into  Spinosism.  Although  they  reject  the  authority  of  the 
Church,  they  must  obtain  some  sanction  for  their  creed  beyond 
their  own  individual  opinion.  And  they  will  seek  and  find  it  in 
that  portion  of  philosophy,  and  especially  of  the  Greek  philosophy, 
which  corresponds  most  nearly  with  their  own  views ;  and  in  the 
general  sentiments  of  heathenism,  which  they  will  trace  by  the 
help  of  bold  allegories  and  symbols  in  the  polytheistic  mythologies 
of  antiquity.  Precisely  a  similar  course  was  adopted  by  the  Alex- 
andrian rationalist  of  the  third  century.  And  it  seems  probable^ 
that  wherever  ecclesiastical  authority  is  destroyed,  in  an  age  of  so- 
called  civilization,  there  Christianity  will  soon  have  to  struggle 
with  a  philosophical  creed,  resuscitated  under  a  similar  shape,  and 
for  a  similar  purpose,  as  I6OO  years  ago.  There  is  a  pantheism 
approaching  u j)on  us ;  partly  an  importation  from  the  metaphysical 
schools  of  Germany  and  France,  and  partly  the  natural  growth 
of  our  popular  literature  and  mechanics*  institutes,  in  districts  be- 
yond the  reach  of  the  Church.  It  is  developing  itself  in  the  form 
of  Socialism  among  the  lower  classes ;  and  of  Philosophical 
Radicalism,  as  it  is  affectedly  called,  in  the  upper. 

We  have  not  space  to  give  specimens  of  the  spirit  in  which  the 
Alexandrian  writers  are  now,  and  have  been  before,  put  forward 
by  modern  rationalists  ;  but  any  reader  who  wishes  to  examine  the 
statement  may  find  them  in  the  following  references : — Cousin, 
Praefat.  Gener.  ad  Procli  Opera,  vol.  i.,  pp.  09.  60.  24.  111.  25. 
Prapfat.  ail  Comment,  in  Alcibiad.  Prim.  vol.  ii.  p.  9; — 
Thomas  Taylor,  Introduct.  to  Translation  of  the  Comment,  of 
Proclus  on  the  Timaeus,  vol.  i.  p.  47 ; — Marsilii  Ficini  in 
Plotinum  Proccmium,  vol.  i.  p.  17-  Creuzer  edit. ;  but  espe- 
cially the  preface  to  the  French  translation  of  Creuzer*s  newly 
published  work  on  the  Symbolism  of  Ancient  Mythology.  What- 
ever opinion  may  be  formed  of  this  work — a  work  intimately  con- 
nected 
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I  his  Ptotinus,  con- 


Iheislic 
Creuzer's  preface,  nor  the  volume  of 
'a  any  ihin^  obnously  objectionable- 

""o  give  a  full  view  of  the  new  Platonic  philosophy  would  re- 
lltiire  a  \ong  and  accurate  discussion  of  several  questions.  " 

" ,    We  want  a  candid  account  of  its  system,  and  of  the  li 
dependence  of  its  various  parts. 

' '.  We  should  have  a  careful  comparison  of  it  wilh  the  old 

3  PUlonism,  marking  tbe  differences  between  them ;  and 
^ially  avoiding  such  idle  criticisms  and  censures  as  Brncker, 
i  other  modern  writers,  have  heaped  on  both.* 
1 1 1.  Then  should  follow  a  similar  comparison  between  it  and 
s  Christian  phdosophy  of  tbe  catechetical  school  of  Alexandria, 
itb  which  it  has  been  so  often  confounded. 

.  We  require  a  compariaon  between  it  and  Gnosticism;  sbow- 

f  ibo  identity  of  the  stock  from  which  they  both  sprung,  namely. 

B  self-will  of  reason  combined,  as  it  always  is,  with  a  great  dis- 

sttion  to  senility  ;  but  marking  the  differences  between  them — 

iffereaces  which  mainly  consisted  in  these  two  points  :  first,  that 

"        *  s  partially  acknowledged  the  Christian  revelation — the 

ktonists  rejected  it :  and,  secondly,  that  the  Gnostics,  though 

'  tbeir  system  was  endenlly  connected  with  the  logical  metaphysics 

of  tbe  East,  professed  to  hold  it  on  the  principle  of  implicit  faith, 

while  the  Platonisls  avowedly  worked  out  their  tenets  by  human 

_  reason.     One  was  reason  under  the  garb  of  faith,  the  other 

ider  tbe  garb  of  reason. 

V,  It  would  be  interesting  to  inquire  into  the  coincidence 
D  tbe  esoteric  theology  of  ancient  heathenism,  ami  tbe  m« 
ftysicKl  interpretations  forced  by   tbe    Alexandrians    upon 
_     *    "    a  under  which  that  theology  had  been  gradually 

These,  however,  are  not  the  questions  into  which  we  proj 
D  enter.     There  is  a  preiious  inquiry  more  immediately 
Bing  to  ourselves,  and  which  will  take  us  into  a  much  more  oi>en 
tl  agreeable  field. — What  was  the  history  of  the  rise  of  this 
■ttonalistic  religion  ?  and  was  there  in  that  history  anything  ana- 
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a.-  (Vol.  a.  11. 190.  fi.; 
■am,'  (p.  3bS);  'furui 


piiii'u*,'  (|i.  '(67)  1  '  KXilii  frivola  ■upentitiu,'  (ji.  37l>)  ;  *  pntilenlininun 
{huun  udicU,'  (|..  3;9)  ;  '  iiuuiM  >ii>»  uivnte  mui*,'  ((..  UM)  ;  '  ilelirantii 
RniU,'  [ji.  'Mi].     Bui  Bruckff,  wilh  all  liii  ia.liulry,  «u  tuil  ii  jjliiloKipl     . 
B  jvrfkKiJy  agrn  wiib  Cimtei)  wu'HbuUy  iue>i>ablBufB|ii>neiitIings  Platonic 
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logous  to  that  which  is  passing  before  our  own  eyes^  and  which 
may  presage  a  similar  result  ? 

To  understand^  then,  the  rise  of  Alexandrian  Platonism,  we 
must  first  realise  to  ourselves  the  state  of  the  civilised  world,  and 
of  the  human  mind,  at  the  period  when  it  commenced  and 
flourished. 

It  is  not  an  uncommon  error  to  speak  of  the  declining  days  of 
the  Roman  empire  as  a  time  of  general  irreligion ;  and  Gibbon's 
sneering  language  has  been  borrowed  as  an  accurate  statement^ 
even  by  persons  professing  a  knowledge  of  the  facts  sufficient  to 
enable  them  to  explain  the  history  of  early  Christianity.*  Per- 
haps no  epigram  was  ever  hazarded  by  an  historian  more  false  in 
all  its  parts  than  Gibbon's  declaration,  that  '  the  various  modes 
of  worship,  which  prevailed  in  the  Roman  world,  were  all  con- 
sidered by  the  people  as  equally  true,  by  the  philosopher  as 
equally  false,  and  by  the  magistrate  as  equally  useful.*  On  the  con- 
trary, the  popular  feeling  enlisted  itself  on  all  sides,  as  it  always 
must  do,  in  the  worship  of  exclusive  peculiar  deities.  The  reason  of 
the  philosopher  was  employed  in  showing,  not  that  all  these  forms 
of  devotion  were  equally  false,  but  that  all  were  equally  true.  And 
the  toleration  of  the  magistrate,  though  extensively  given,  was 
conducted,  so  long  as  it  was  possible  to  maintain  a  state  reUgfion, 
upon  the  partial  and  exclusive  principle  of  recognising  no  creeds 
but  such  as  were  hereditary,  national,  or  Roman. f 

But  without  entering  at  present  on  this  very  interesting  in- 
quiry, it  may  safely  be  asserted  that  the  prevailing  temper  of  the 
public  mind,  at  4he  beginning  of  the  third  century,  was  a  deep, 
sincere,  overwhelming  sense  of  a  power  presiding  over  man,  above 
him,  but  close  to  him  ;  in  whose  hands  man  was  a  toy  to  be 
sported  with,  or  an  embryo  to  be  moulded  into  form;  but  to  whom, 
in  all  his  actions,  he  was  bound  to  look  up  as  a  weak  and  dependent 
creature.  This  feeling,  rightly  directed,  is  religion :  abused,  it 
becomes  superstition.  But  it  is  something  very  distinct  from  that 
cold,  self-important,  presumptuous  spirit,  which  marked  a  pre- 
ceding age  H-ith  epicurism,  scepticism,  and  atheism.  It  is  some- 
thing far  higher  and  better ;  and  at  the  period  of  which  we  arc 
speaking,  it  had  spread  over  all  ranks,  the  emperor  as  well  as  the 
peasant,  and  had  penetrated  especially  the  schools  of  philosophy. 

A  Christian  will  riew  it  with  interest,  as  a  providential  prepa- 
ration of  the  soil  for  the  reception  and  growth  of  Christianity. 
The  historian  will  look  to  its  origin ;  and  here  the  first  phcno- 


*  Gibl)oti'8  Decline,  vol.  i.  c.  2  ;  Foley's  EvideiiccB. 

+  S^'e  thi»  point  elaborately  proved  in'  Walck.  do  Itomaii.  Tolerant.  Nov.  Com- 
ment. Ootting.,  torn.  iii. 
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which  prpsentB  itself,  is  tbe  confluenct?,  undor  llie  Roman^ 

of  ibe  Enslprn  and  Western  world. 

Without  nny  minute  analysis  of  causes,  it  is  a  fact,  that  from 

most  remote  antiquity   a  very  different  cliaracler  has  been 

stamped  on  these  \\\o  branches  of  tbe  bumun  race.     Climate, 

si'il,  natural  constitution,  habits,  institutions,  even  tbe  physical 

jreoprnphy  of  countries,  inny  have  caused  the  difference.     But  to 

illuslrale  it  generally,  nn'l  with  those  qualifications,  which  must 

be  iui)>Ii«il  ia  speaking  of  human  natnre  in  masses  and  large  dc- 

scri)>tions.  it  consisted  in  this:  that  in  the  East  inan  is  everywhere 

impmscd  with  the  religious  instinct  mentioned  above;  that  is. 

"lib  0.  pmfound  abiding  consciousness  of  a  real,  living',  controlling 

er  existing  above  him  in  a  distinct  personality.     In  the  West, 

instinct  is  deficient,  and  at  times  seems  wholly  lost,     The 

ej*  of  the  East  is  always  turned  upward,  and  fised  on  a  Being 

like  to,  but  greater  than  itself.     The  ej-e  of  the  West  has  no  such 

\ision,  and  either  sees  nothing,  or  wanders  about  capriciously  upon 

ly  cliance  object  thai  occurs.     Tbe  East  contemplates  persons ; 

West  studies  things.     Persons  and  Things  form  the  two  great 

ions  uf  the  universe  ;  and  according  as  men's  minds  are  bent 

one  or  the   other,  not  only  iheir  religion,   but  their  ]>oUti<'s, 

arts,  manners,  and  philosophy  will  lake  their  peculiar  form 

cumplexioa. 

Thus  religion  iu  tbe  East  was  a  worship  and  adoration :  in  the 
Vst,  it  became  speculation  and  theory,  or  an  engine  of  gitvcrn- 
t,  whether  political  or  moral.  In  the  East,  philosophy  was 
iploycd  in  imagining  a  sjiiritual  hierarchy  of  angets  und  spirits, 
and  irons.  In  tbe  West,  it  analysed  ideas, or  generalised 
laws  of  nature.  Morals  in  the  East  were  founded  on  religion. 
•  wboln  code  of  ethics  resolved  itself  into  obedience  to  God, 
station  of  God,  union  with  God.  In  the  West,  it  ii  a  scheme 
calculation,  a  balance-sheet  of  pleasures  and  profits,  or  a  dc- 
;titm  from  intellectual  relations.  Government  in  the  East 
irl)S  tlie  wlu)Ie  body  of  the  stale  in  the  person  of  its  head. 
le  many  are  lost  in  (he  few,  or  rather  in  the  one ;  and  if  the 
licnce  of  tbe  subject  is  voluntarily  rendered  under  the  in- 
ince  uf  the  predominating  idea,  by  tbe  same  influence  the 
iricc  of  the  ruler  is  itself  subjecteil  to  a  spiritual  authority 
him.*  The  West  is  tbe  land  of  democracies.  In  tbe  East, 
lief  rests  on  testimony,  and  education  is  carried  on  by  authority. 
tb«  West,  truth  is  argued  out.  and  tested  by  its  accordance  with 
^ason  or  opinion  of  the  hearer.  Even  where  authority  prevails, 
irdinary  men  are  wdling  to  submit  to  it.  its  moral  influence 
;  sntlicient,  but,  as  in  tbe  system  of  Romanism,  requires  to 


•  5m  Tlilt  point  clcqurally  illurinlcd  iu  Burkr'i  ^fccdin  od  Wsncu  ilaatiinffc 
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be  supported  by  a  physical  arm.  Even  the  arts  partake  of  the 
same  distinctive  character.  In  the  East,  in  all  their  greatest 
works,  these  were  employed  to  realise  before  men  the  presence  of 
some  gigantic  power,  which  they  were  bound  to  obey.  Archi- 
tecture was  thus  their  chief  province ;  and  where  painting  and 
sculpture  were  introduced,  they  were  made  vehicles  for  suggesting 
mysteries,  or  were  tied  down  by  rigid  laws,*  which  still  main- 
tained the  principle  of  slavery  even  in  the  exercise  of  fancy.  To 
raise  a  pyramid  a&a  tomb  for  a  single  coffin  ;  to  excavate  moun- 
tains into  temples ;  to  bridge  over  seas  for  the  passage  of  troops ; 
or  cut  a  canal  through  an  isthmus,  were  all  efforts  embodying  one 
common  idea,  the  idea  of  power.  In  the  West,  art  performs  very 
different  functions,  except  when  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the 
church.  It  pleases  the  eye,  ministers  to  comfort,  spreads  lux- 
uries, facilitates  independent  exertions,  increases  the  power  of  the 
individual,  instead  of  exhibiting  a  power  above  him ;  is  regulated 
by  no  fixed  laws ;  embodies  no  moral  institutions ;  is  pervaded  by 
no  high  sentiment ;  is  destitute  of  unity  and  grandeur ;  is,  in  fieict,  a 
mere  plaything,  or  tool.  Before  the  creations  of  Eastern  art  the 
individual  is  lost  and  overpowered.  Before  those  of  the  West  he 
is  raised  into  self  importance,  and  triumphs  in  his  own  superiority. 
Hence,  also,  the  different  spectacle  which  history  presents 
on  each  side.  There,  vast  massive  empires,  spreading  over  im- 
mense r^ions,  consolidating  a  variety  of  races,  preserving  their 
outward  form  and  principles  of  polity  throughout  the  changes 
not  only  of  years  but  of  dynasties,  so  that  the  history  of  the  East 
three  thousand  years  back  is  its  history  to-day — a  form  of 
government  absolute  and  fixed,  transmitted,  unchanged,  from 
hand  to  hand  through  internal  usurpations  and  foreign  conquests 
: — a  religion  dogmatic,  mystical,  and  hierarchical — a  code  of  laws 
exalting  the  human  will  on  one  side,  as  much  as  they  abased  it 
on  the  other — and  a  system  of  subordination  in  society,  making  of 
one  class  gods,  and  of  others  slaves :  this  is  the  general  sketch  of 
the  history  of  the  East.  In  the  West,  it  is  very  different.  Here, 
Society,  instead  of  exhibiting  a  tendency  to  concretion  and  cen- 
tralization, is  every  day  breaking  up  and  crumbling  to  pieces. 
Each  separate  locality  begets  a  distinct  national  character,  and 
a  separate  civil  polity.  History  is  full  of  migration  and  colo* 
pization.  Changes,  not  merely  of  persons  but  of  principles, 
creep  on,  converting  monarchies  into  democracies,  and  demo- 
cracies into  monarchies.  Military  prowess — birth — wealth — 
intellect,  succeed  each  other  as  elements  of  power  and  authority. 
Laws  accumulate  on  laws — races  exterminate  races — religion, 
from  a  vast,  imperative  external  system  kept  sacred  from  violation 

'  *~Law»  of  Plato. 
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by  ils  fullowers,  dwindles  into  a  plaything  for  the  reason,  or  an 
.  uisiniinent  of  human  scllishness.  The;  basis  of  society,  if  basis  il 
I  can  be  called,  is  no  lunger  immutable  law,  hut  expecliency  ur 
The  future  is  everything,  and  the  past  nothing.  The 
I  Qnity  of  the  body  is  lost  in  individual  will ;  and  the  active,  spon- 
I'taneous,  self-seeking  element  in  ihe  buman  mind  deveiopes  itself 
I  i^th  an  cnerg}-  tending  to  subvprl  all  external  control — to  sweep 
1  tway  laws  in  politics — forms  in  common  life — hereditary  institu- 
I  tion&,  and  even  fundamenul  axioms  in  morals  and  religion — till  it 

■  ^oks  down  for  a  time  exhaustod  in  the  ruin  which  it  has  made, 
p.^d  gives  scope  for  the  l^astern  principle  to  assert  a  temporary 
f  sway. 

This  was  the  omdilion  of  the  western  world  at  the  commcnce- 
I'lnent  of  the  second  century.  Human  intellect  in  Greece,  let 
I  }pOK  from  all  restraint  of  authority,  had  run  through  its  natural 
Kgarecr  of  dogmatism,  doubt,  and  scepticism.*  School  after  school 
Ibad  risen  and  lallcn;  .ind  philosophy,  in  mere  weariness  and 
^despair,  was  thankful  for  any  authority  which  might  excuse  it 
K  from  doubting  any  more.  In  Rome  the  human  will  bad  run 
llhrougb  a  similar  course  in  the  political  convulsions  of  demo- 
Icracy,  and  willingly  succumbed  to  the  tyTanuy  of  the  emperors, 
I  as  the  only  safeguard  against  its  own  excesses.  The  calamities, 
Kftlso,  of  the  civil  wars,  heightened  l)y  the  subsecjucnt  atrocities 
1  pod  commotions,  to  which  the  empire  was  exposed  under  many  of 
I  (lie  emperors,  and  even  the  numerous  natural  prodigies  of  famine, 
liestilence,  and  earthquakes  prevalent  at  that  period,  contributed 
I',t0  encourage,  as  Thucydides  observes  of  Greece,  the  general 
It^dency  to  superstition.  In  many  cases,  indeed,  this  tendency 
f  developed  itself  in  tbc  form  of  fatalism,  or,  what  is  nearly  akin  to 
r&talism.  a  belief  in  cLancc.f  The  superstition  is  the  same 
hip  each.  In  each  there  is  the  same  sense  of  an  overruling  juwer, 
fliefore  whose  caprice  man  is  wholly  helpless;  and  whether  this 

rwer  be  a  person,  or  a  law,  or  the  negation  of  all  law,  the  effect 
the  same  of  crushing  man's  energies  and  reason. 
In  the  mean  lime,  tlie  foundation  of  Alexandria  hail  ojiened  a 
Epaasage  for  the  dogmatism  of  the  East  into  tlic  heart  of  It;dy  and 

■  (jreece.     The  Grecian  cities  of  Asia  Minor  had  been  permeated 

Klhc  same  spirit)  through  their  amnexinn  with  Syria  and 
u^amus.  Even  before  this,  the  invasion  of  Persia  by  Alexander 
'  effected  a  singular  fusion  of  western  and  oriental  idcas,;[;  and 

■  "  •  Sen  thi>  Blrunsly  dfwrilir'l,  Jml.  Marlyr,  IJialii^.  lihu  Trjp.  p.  21".  Jciuriial 
rdM  SfaTUw,  171  i',  Juiii,  p.  6i-l,     llenniie  tiriaio  Uciiiil.  aeu.  xu.  Tutian,  Umlin  lul 

QijuuB,  i  i.  i,  past.  xli. 
+  Tacitui, 
I  Plutatvb  expTunvi  ihb  <t 
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the  Roman  conquests  had  ended  in  bringing  back  into  the  metro- 
polis^ not  only  the  spoils  of  Asia  and  of  Egypt,  but  their  opi- 
nions and  gods.  Chaldees  and  Magi,  Gauls  and  Jews,  priests  of 
Isis  and  worshippers  of  Serapis  swarmed  in  the  capital  itself; 
and  the  mode  in  which  the  worship  of  the  last-mentioned  god 
forced  its  way  into  Rome  is  a  fair  indication  of  the  general  progress 
of  religious  sentiment : — First  celebrated  in  private  chapels — then 
publicly  prohibited — then  its  temples  ordered  to  be  destroyed — 
then  permitted  within  a  mile  of  the  city* — then  excluded  only 
from  the  pomoeriumf — then  formally  recognised  and  established. 
The  most  rigid  principle  of  Roman  policy,  namely,  the  exclusion 
of  all  foreign  worship,  was  too  weak  to  resist  the  popular  feeling. 
The  altars  of  Serapis  and  Isis,  says  Tertullian,J  were  ordered  to 
be  overthrown  by  the  senate,  and  were  restored  by  the  nolence  of 
the  people.  Even  when  the  public  soothsayers  had  commanded 
the  demolition  of  their  temples,  the  decree  was  reversed  by  the 
triumvirs ;  §  and  even  the  discovery  by  Tiberius  of  the  profli- 
gacy of  the  priests  of  Isis  could  put  no  check  on  the  mania  for 
adopting  their  worship.  ||  But  a  religious  spirit  must  embody 
itself  in  a  definite  creed,  and  in  some  positive  form.  And  here 
was  the  difficulty.  Throughout  the  whole  of  what  was  then  con- 
sidered the  civilised  world,  definite  creeds  and  positive  forms  had 
almost  ceased  to  exist ;  and  the  mode  in  which  this  obliteration  had 
been  effected  is  worthy  of  notice.  The  great  hierarchies  of  the 
East,  especially  of  Egypt  and  Persia,  which  had  been  in  those 
countries  the  original  depositories  of  religious  knowledge,  and 
had  fenced  it  round  with  singular  precautions — with  castes,  and 
ceremonies,  and  mysteries,  and  the  exclusive  possession  of 
science,^ — had  been  undermined  first  by  their  own  abuse  of 
their  authority,  and  then  by  the  overthrow  of  the  established  po- 
litical d^Tiasties — either  through  foreign  conquest  or  internal  faction 
— and  the  spiritual  supremacy  in  each  case  passed  evidently  into 
the  hands  of  the  civil  power.  Even  the  few  hints  now  remaining 
of  the  state  of  Persia  after  the  accession  of  Darius  are  full  of 
interferences  with  religion  on  the  part  of  the  State.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  Egypt.  Heathenism,  as  well  as  Christianity,  had 
its  princes  who  cut  oft*  the  ears  of  their  Magi,  or  burned  them 
alive,  plundered  their  temples,  killed  their  sacred  animals,  esta- 
blished new  idols,  and  patronised  self-taught  reformers,  and 
new- invented  rituals ;  and  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  this 
transference  of  spiritual  power  from  the  church  to  the  state  com- 
menced at  a  parallel  period,  the  sixteenth  century^  both  in  the 

*  Dion  CawiuB,  lib.  liv.  c.  vi,  f  lb.  lib.  xl.  c.  xlvii. 

Advf !».  Gt  lite*,  lib.  i.  c.  x.    Apolog.  c.  vi.  }  Dion  Cassius,  lib.  xlvii.  c.  xv. 

II  Jo(»q>huf>,  Aiitiq.  lib.  xvi.  ^  See  Dionys.  Halicain. 
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Dilavian  anti  Christian  aera:  Zoroaster,  Budiin,  Confucius — tlie 
LLutbers  of  their  day — all  appeared  about  the  same  time. 

In  Greece  and  Rome  authentic  records  commence  at  a  similar 
',  of  history.  The  origin  of  both  in  colonization  cut  tliem 
I  from  the  roots  of  their  ancient  traditions  and  liereditary  hier- 
■  and  the  scene  opens  with  a  view  of  the  Stale  in  full 
jissession  of  the  spiritual  rule.  If  in  Greece  oracles  and 
fkily  priesthooila  imposetl  some  check  on  the  original  regal 
*t  seems  to  have  been  slight  And  the  history  of  Calchas, 
1  Homer,  probably  indicated  a  general  contempt  for  the  heathen 
^urcb,  and  its  natural  consequences,  a  curse  from  hciiveu,  and 
tension  amon^  men.  Wheu  the  civil  pf>wer  passed  into  tiie 
i  of  the  people,  the  spiritual  supremacy  attached  to  it  was 
iscd.  as  it  naturally  will  he,  when  religion  is  left  at  the 
y  of  jwpular  will.  The  gods  were  maintained  as  a  popular 
t  of  the  government,  and  ridiculed  by  the  very  mob  ttiat  wor- 
ipped  them,  as  images  of  Romish  saints  ore  first  prayed  to  for 
iisiancc,  and  then  pelted  if  assistance  is  withheld.  They  were 
rorshipped  with  plays  for  the  aniusenienl,  and  with  sacrifices  fur 
;  dinners,  of  the  populace,  llcligion  became  a  luxury  of  the 
!ople — at  least,  the  pretence  of  religion — and  so  long  as  this 
s  secured,  reason  might  sjicculate  at  wUl,  nnd  exhaust  every 
m  of  infidelity  or  heresy.  And  the  influx  of  foreign  deities 
ras  such  ns  to  become  a  standing  jest  against  the  nation. f 
,  In  Rome,  much  more  tigoroui  efforts  were  made  to  save  the 
I  from  this  Inst  curse,  and  to  guard  some  definite  line  of 
eligious  belief.  Though  the  church— to  use  a  word  which  will 
ic  the  fact  to  our  mind — was  but  an  establishment, — 
a  creation  of  the  civil  magistrate,  with  Romulus  and  Numa 
p  its  founders, — they  took  caie  to  give  it  some  kind  of  inde- 
dence  by  forming  its  priests  or  clergy  into  colleges  (ci^legia  et 
ililia),  and  perpetuating  ihem  by  the  privilege  of  co-opla- 
I.  To  secure  its  uniformity  still  more,  they  inculcated,  ns  a 
indamcntal    maxim  of    state,    the   principle   of  an    heretlUary 


*  Tlip  aft-quDtiil  worilit  of  Pltito  in  the  Timieua  (vol.  vii.  p.  8.  LeiP'  edit.)  ne  ton 
:!.:»..  Iq  Ik  oroiltpd.  Solun,  he  «a)-8,  on  inquiring  among  tlin  E^ypHtui  ptierti, 
.  .  kt  neilliei  lunuclf,  not  uiv  otbet  Qrwk,  knew  ■cweelyui  liila  of  uicipul 
Wty— »x<*»'  •"'  ■•"■■  •"'■'  "'^^'  "EW^BW  "H""  ™>".  •"  i^l  •>'"'>  f-iira  lOjJ 
rmirm.  '  The  Ornek*  aro  alwayii  iu  their  L-hxliJIioud,'  was  ihc  priul's  addrou  lo 
I.  K\m  irrinii  ^ik"  rdmr  •Mi^.'ii  ymf  i>  kCTaTf  Iziri,  Vi{X'^'^fi:  «;!■'■> 
^ji.  till  /tHii/ui'xt''y  •'■^'  •"!''■  '  ^*  haiB  not  among  you  oim  anwent  dognia 
■rived  from  the  Iroditiou  of  your  bthcTi,  hot  oue  brtuichof  kuowledgD  covered  with 
i»  boMaftiine.' 

rt  Stntbii,  X.  18.      Plul.  Itetiub.  lib.  i.  •<!«.  1.      Wetstein,in  hi»  notes  to  Art*  xvii. 
'  ueollevtnllbe)iri»cipnliiiutag«  UIiM rating  (lie  )iiriL>^B  of  Atlieiu. ; 
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national  religion.*     '  The  gods  of  their  fathers/   '  the  Roman 
worship,'   '  the  established  creed/  were  their  watchwords.     They 
prohibited  most  rigidly  the  introduction  of  any  foreign  worship. 
Again  and  again  the  Bacchanalian  and  Egyptian  rites  were  driven 
from  the  city,  not  only  as  immoral  or  seditious,  but  simply  as 
foreign.     As  conquests  absorbed  new  nations  into  the  body  of  the 
state,  care  was  taken  to  preserve  both  the  strictness  of  this  prin- 
dple  and  the  necessary  toleration,  by  receiving  the  deities  of  the 
conquered  people  into  the   Roman  Pantheon.     But  this  could 
only  be  done  by  a  formal  declaration  of  the  legislature ;  and  even 
when  the  emperors  had  united  in  their  own  persons  the  sacerdotal 
and  political  authority,  the  consent  of  the  senate  seems  to  have  been 
necessary  to  sanction  such  an  act.     Where  this  admission  did  not 
take  place — and  still  it  was  necessary  to  tolerate  the  religion  of 
the  conquered  state — ^the  same  principle  of  adherence  to  an  here- 
ditary national  creed  was  recognised  as  the  basis  of  toleration. 
The  suppression  of  human  sacrifices  in   Gaul  appears  to  have 
been  the  first  instance  of  an  interference  with  the  established 
religion  in  a  subject  province.     Each  was  permitted   to  retain 
what  had  been  received  from  their  fathers.     As  Rome  gradually 
became  the  point  of  confluence  of  foreigners — an  epitome  of  the 
habitable  world — IwiToptrj  rSr  olnoufMynf^ — it  became  necessary  to 
allow  the  practice  even  there  of  foreign  rites  to  foreign  visitors, 
and  thus  to  make  it  also,  what  Theophilus  called  it,  EVtro^An  rinf 
hiaiiatifAoyias.     But  this  was  permitted  with  restrictions,  which, 
according  to  Dionysius,  were  so  successful  for  a  time,  that  the 
state  at  large  was  not  infected  with  a  passion  for  them :   oSSEvof  cir 
^iiXoy  iXfiKudB   t£v  ^cvixA;y  €irimhv[Mircifv  t)  ^roXis*  iinfM(Ji^»^      For 
instance,  in  the  case  of  the  suspected  Bacchanalia,  if  a  foreigner 
conscientiously  felt  bound  to  celebrate  them,  he  was  to  give  notice 
to  the  Praetor  Urbanus;  the  Prxtor  consulted  the  senate  in  a 
house  of  at  least  one  hundred.     If  the  ceremony  was  allowed,  it 
was  to  take  place  with  no  more  than  five  persons  present — no 
pecuniary  fund  was  to  be  raised — no  priest  or  regular  officer  to 
be  appointed.    And  in  other  respects  precautions  were  taken,  not 

♦  Livy,  lib.  i.  c.  20.  Cicero  de  Legibus,  lib.  ii.  c.  viii.  Warburton,  Divine  Legat. 
vol.  i.  p.  308.  Tertull.  Apolog.  c.  v.  p.  56.  Eusebius,  Hist.  lib.  ii.  c.  ii.  Livy,  lib. 
iv.  c.  30 ;  lib.  xzv.  c.  i. ;  lib.  xxxix.  c.  ix.  Valer.  Maxim,  lib.  i.  c.  iii.  See  espe> 
eially  the  advice  of  Maecenas  to  AuguRtun.  Die  Cass.  lib.  Iii.  c.  xxxvi.  Sneton. 
Octav.  c.  xcvi.  Spartianus  Adrian,  c.  xxii.  Tacitus.  As  the  subject  is  one  of  mat 
interest  at  the  present  time,  we  may  subjoin  oijc  or  two  more  references,  wblch 
any  one  who  wishes  to  pursue  it  will  find  useful.  Bynkershoeck  Opusc.  i.  p.  341. 
Walch,  in  Nov.  8oc.  Reg.  Getting.  Comment,  t.  iii.  p.  8.  Everh.  ElmenboeTst, 
Not.  ad  Minuc.  Felix,  p.  25.  edit.  Orizel.  Christ.  Kortholtun  Pagan.  Obtrectat. 
lib.  i.  c.  V.  p.  75. 

t  Athen9us,lib.  i.  e.  zvii.  I  Dion.  Halic.  Antiq.  Roman,  lib.  ii.  p.  91. 
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nlikp  Ihosp,  with  which  the  meeting-houses  of  DiMenlers  were 
nitted  in  our  onn  countrVi  when  Oisscut   Lad   become 

t  was  not  possible,  however,  that  any  cinl  reslrictiona  should 

Npp  up  the  distinctions  of  religions  when  they  were  thus  bmught 

frelhcr  side  bv  side  into  one  vast  metropolis.     It  became  more 

i  more  expedient,  and  even  necessary,  to  enlarge  the  Roman 

Whether  Tiljerius  really  wished  to  enrol  our  Lord 

I  it  »r  tint,  there  is  nothing  in  the  statement  itself  at  variance 

Vilb  Ibe  later  policy  of  Rome.     Severus  sacriiiced  in  his  chajiel 

li  Christ,  Abraham,  and  Orpheus. +     And  Helii^ahalus  before 

)  hati  ^one  still  further,  and  proposed  to  amalpunate  together 

I  the  religions  of  the  emjiire,  with  himself  as  their  type  and 

,  as  Lampridius  more  strongly  asserts,  as  the  one  Cnn\ 

d  one  priest ;  '  ne  quis  Roma?  Deus.  nisi  Heliogiibalus  colerctur — 

a  culturarum  secretura  Helii^bali  sacerdotium  teneret.'J 

laic  last  fact  is  perhaps  the  nearest  approach  to  a  public  recog- 

I  by  the  State  of  the  principle  of  Syncretism  in  its  widest 

:    for    Julian  excluileil    Christianity.      But    the  act  of  an 

Heliogalialus  can  scarcely  l>c  reckoned  as  an  act  of  the  empire  ; 

"  it  is  remajknble  that,  with  this  one  exception,  the  opposite 

cipleof  anestahlibhinentwas  preserved  almost  uninterruptedly 

t  Home,  and  regulated  the  conduct  of  the  Christian  emperors 

>  well  at  of  the  heathens. 

i  Stale  policy,  however,  is  one  thing,  and  public  opinion  another ; 

the  deep  religious  feeling  of  the  age.  coupled  with  the 

iriety  of  existing  religions,  led  necessarily  to  the  formation  of  n 

rncretistic  system,  which  should  recognise  truth  in  each  and  all, 

me  some  theorv  by  which  they  might  be  reconciled  logo* 

Phis  was  done  in  one  shape  by  an  easy  and  |K>pular  ab- 

n.     '  In  this  battle  of  religious  systems,'  says  Maximus 

■  in  these  factions  and  dissensions,  you  may  trace  through- 

t  the  whole  world  one  according  voice  and  rule,  that  there  is 

i  God.  the  King  and  Father  of  all;  and  many  other  gmis, 

bildren  of  the  Supremo  God,  who  are  associated  in  his  rule. 

%is  says  the  barbarian  and  the  Greek,  the  native  of  the  conli- 

>ni   and  of  the  island,  the  wise  and  the  unwise.' §     And  the 

leiandrian  philosophy  was  nothing    more  than  the  expansion 

1  logical  evolution  of  this  popular  syncretism — an  attempt  of 

Aintan  reason  to  justify  that  assent  of  the  heart  to  a  great  truth, 

lit  too  deeply  to  be  denied,  but  for  which  it  had  no  definite 


«  lUljih  >'ul>t>ii,  Sjutkif,   liiwtiiii.  OD  iho  Bu'i'liBiiai  Slat, 
tul.     UrakcDbutdi,  hot.  ul  Livluio,  Inn.  vii.  p.  19^. 
■  t  LsropTld.  iu  Al».  ikiTn,  c.  £)  I  Laniprid.  in  Ucliogsb. 

^f  Mu.Tyi.  DiMert.KTii.|i.  1S3.    S«  sIm  Miouc.  Fells,  t.  sis. 
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authority — nothing  but  a  mass  of  witnesses  contradicting  each 
other  in  particulars^  and  agreeing  only  in  the  foundation  of  their 
statements.'^ 

But  if  it  was  thus  impossible  even  for  the  persevering  State 
policy  of  Rome  to  exclude  the  syncretistic  spirit  from  its  Empire, 
we  may  expect  to  find  that  spirit  still  more  triumphant  in  a  spot, 
where  the  same  causes  for  its  spread  existed^  and  no  such  policy 
was  ever  exerted.  And  the  history  of  Alexandria,  the  first  seat 
of  the  New  Platonism,  is  too  full  of  curious  hints  and  instruction 
to  ourselves  to  be  passed  over  lightly. 

The  New  Platonism  grew  up  in  a  Grecian  city,  founded  in  an 
Egyptian  soil  by  a  foreign  conq4eror,  apart  from  any  local  or  here- 
ditary associations  of  feeling — and  on  the  very  spot  where  former 
kings  of  Egypt,  dreading  the  innovations  of  Greek  colonies,  had 
planted  a  garrison  to  drive  them  off.f  The  village  Racotis, 
which  that  garrison  inhabited,  became  Alexandria.  It  was  laid 
out  by  Dinocrates  with  all  the  systematic  regularity  of  Grecian 
art,  on  a  plan  indicating  at  once  the  gigantic  and  the  novel  cha- 
racter of  the  foundation.  And  it  was  solemnly  consecrated  by 
sacrifices  both  to  the  gods  of  Greece,  and  Apis  the  deity  of 
Egypt.|  The  very  object  of  its  establishment  was  to  form  a  con- 
necting link  between  the  east  and  the  west,  and  to  bring  into  one 
focus  the  commerce  of  the  world. §  It  was  adorned  from  the* 
first  with  temples  to  Isis,  as  well  as  to  the  gods  of  Greece,  and 
peopled  with  a  mixed  assemblage  of  Egyptians — ^uXov  6^v  xal 
voXiTixov — mercenary  and  seditious  troops,  like  the  Mamelukes 
>>f  later  ages — to  /xudo^^ixov  ttoKu  xat  dvdyojyov — and  a  confluence 
of  Greeks  from  the  west — /unya^ef  "ExXTives".  ||  To  this  was  added 
a  large  body  of  Jews,  to  whom  was  assigned  a  district  and 
ethnarch  of  their  own,  pretty  much  as  was  afterwards  the  case  at 
Romc.^  Alexander  himself  had  already  embodied  in  himself 
the  principles  on  which  it  was  founded,  and  was  subsequently  to 
rise  to  eminence.  His  Greek  origin  and  eastern  tastes,  his  bold- 
ness, ambition,  and  personal  beauty — his  instruction  in  the  school 
of  Aristotle — his  affectation  of  intercourse  with  philosophers — his 
passion  for  literature,  and  especially  for  Homer — his  purveying 
for  Aristotle's  menagerie — his  efforts  to  blend  together  the 
Persian  and  Grecian  manners — his  abandonment  of  his  here- 

*  Lobeck  Aglaophus,  torn.  ii.  p.  4G0. 

f  StraV>o,  Geog.  xvii.  p.  1142;  Plin.  Nat.  Hist.,  lib.  v.  c  10;  Diod.  Sicul.  lib. 
xvii.  p.  200;  and  Achill.  Stat.  lib.  v.  c.  1,397;  Savary's  Letters  on  Egypt,  vol. 
i.  21  42. 

t  Arrian  Exped.  Alex,  lib  iii.  e.  1. 

\  Arrian  Kxped.  Alex.  lib.  iii.  p.  105,  ed.  Gronov 

jj  Strabo  from  Pul^b.  lib  xvii.  p    1131,  ed.  Fal. 

^1  JoKep  Antiq.  lib.  xix.  c.  6,  s.  2, 
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ditnry  country  antl  instituiions — b!s  sensuality — auil,  not  leait>' 
his  assumed  respect  for  the  deities  of  all  caunlries  alike,  the 
OikI  i>f  the  Jews  as  well  as  llie  ^ods  of  Greece  —ending  in  the 
i ID  person ution  of  himself  as  Bacchus,  and  his  claim  to  a  relation- 
ship with  Jupiter  Amnion,  arc  nil  features  subsequently  deve- 
loped in  tlie  history  of  his  own  city,  and  important  to  be  noticed 
>  giving  a  compendious  view  of  the  causes,  which  pttvcd  the  vitty 
ir  lUc  establishment  of  a  Syncretistic  Th(»olot;y  within  its  walls. 
His  plan  for  Alexandria  was  followed  by  his  successors.  It 
Mmc  an  immense  resenolr  for  nil  classes  of  people — the  largest 
.porium  in  the  world — (Aiyiarm  ifATcaptTov  rSi  olnoy/if mt ' — 
ibe  chief  of  cities,  '  vertex  omnium  cinlatum.' |  the  H-tyiXisiXir 
ig  «A«roXiV  'AXf^awpfial—OT,  as  it  is  called  by  Eustatliius,  Mho 
city' — as  only  second  to  Uome.§  Not  only  commercial  men  were 
brought  there  in  numbers,  but  students  from  all  quarters  flocked 
lO|;ellier  In  its  schools — eIf  '^y  nai  n  vavra^odsv  amtfi'fii  vEonK  twv 
«f(i  ^i%.tia'j^'iav  EfTvaf SaJtsTO'v jl — and  no  less  than  fourteen  thousand 
arc  said  to  have  been  accommodated  there  at  one  time.  '  I 
see  among  you,"  saj-s  Dion  Chrysostom,  'not  Greeks  only,  or 
I  talians,  not  merely  Syrians,  Libyans,  Cilicians,  Ethiopians,  and 
Arabians,  but  Bactriaos,  and  Scythians,  Persians,  and  Indians, 
Jllia  flow  together  into  this  city,  and  arc  always  with  you.'^  And 
fact  will  not  be  lost  among  those  who  look  at  the  growth  of 
own  enormous  towns  in  the  present  day, — on  the  numbers  of 
igners  who  are  settling  in  England,  as  Englishmen  are 
ling  abroad — upon  the  tendency  of  inventions  in  the  present 
to  mot  up  as  it  were  the  whole  population  from  the  place  of 
r  birth,  and  send  tbem  floating  about  the  world,  or  to  galhei 
n  in  large  masses, — and  who  remember  that  the  wisest  of 
ient  legislators,  when  they  were  endeavouring  to  preserve 
ity,  and  permanence,  and  reUgious  truth  in  their  system, 
ught  few  things  of  more  importance  than  to  limit  the  sixc  of 
'r  cities,  antl  to  exclude  foreigners  from  settUng  in  them, 
'rom  this  mixed  race  of  inhabitants  there  was  formed  at 
x&ndria  a  singular  national  character,  which  also,  perlmps, 
'  'tiggest  some  thougbls  of  things  nearer  to  ourselves. 
Is  natives  were,  in  the  first  place,  most  industrious.  It  w.is 
of  manufactories.  They  appear  to  have  had  little  leisure  for 
thing  but  business: — '  Civitas,'  says  Hadrian,  '  in  qua  nerai> 
otiosus.'**  They  were  celebrated  for  tlicir  manufaclories  of 
and  paper,  and  e9j>ecially  what  we  should  call  Manchester 

•  8ltaba,Ub.  »u.  p.  11732.  f  AniD.  M anvil,  lib.  Kiil.  c,  IG. 

LPkllD  ad  FUc-p.  Tpl.  i>.  p.  ii\.  (  lliul,  B, 

Ompiry  Nt«.  in  Vit.  Uregoiii  Tbnunuilurip.        ^  Ont.  n^  'AAifsr. 
Voiiurui  m  Vil.  Soluni.     Hiot.  Ai^utl.  Si-ripl.  ]).  Hi.  cd,  tlalMi. 
».TOt„  LXVI,   NO.  CXXXI.  a 
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wares. '^  '  Without  eyes  to  see,'  continues  Hadrian,  'with  goulin 
their  feet,  gout  in  their  hands,  they  still  find  something  to  do.' 
Other  communities  of  no  mean  origin  have  thought  quiet  contenio 
plation  and  retirement  necessary  for  social  as  well  as  individual 
good ;  but  the  Alexandrians  thought  otherwise.  Of  course  tbcy 
were  very  wealthy.  ^  Civitas,'  says  Hadrian  in  the  same  letter, 
'  epulenta,  dives,  foecunda.*  Every  luxury  of  life  was  to  be  found 
within  its  walls.  The  ecclesiastical  authority  in  Egypt  had  no 
sooner  been  destroyed,  or  transferred  to  the  civil  power  under  the 
Ptolemies,  than  the  people,  from  a  remarkable  attachment  to  old 
institutions,  seem  suddenly  to  have  passed  into  an  opposite  ex- 
treme, and  to  have  embraced  with  their  whole  heart  the  doctrine 
of  anti-finality  in  reform.  Such  was  their  love  indeed  of  reform, 
ro^avrnv  mw  vsA^re^ovottfy  adrwv,  that  Augustus  f  was  obliged  to 
place  them  under  a  peculiar  jurisdiction.  No  senator  was  allowed 
to  travel  among  them  without  permission  from  himself — ^their  old 
magistrates  were  suppressed,  and  the  power  centralised  at  Rome ; 
and  the  greatest  precautions  were  taken  to  prevent  them  from 
constant  revolts.  *  They  were  liberals,'  says  Hadrian,|  '  liberi, 
novarum  rerum  usque  ad  cantilenas  publicas  cupientes  ;*  ^  xou^i|' 
sajrs  Dion  Cassius ;  §  xot/^raroi,'  adds  Herodian,  *km  tm  rms 
C^a^vraroif  pa^ra  HivoufjLivoi.*  ||  A  very  slight  offence  was  sufficient 
to  provoke  them  io  threaten  a  rebellion,  fxaXitrrm  ix  /xjx^a^v  nml  rSif 
rvxorrejv  flrfi^i/xorofr  dvtpE^I^Mat.^  *  At  the  slightest  spark '  they 
would  kindle  into  a  flame; — 'genus  hominum  seditiosissimum,' 
says  Hadrian :  but  we  may  add,  on  the  authority  of  Caesar,  that,  not 
unlike  more  modem  rebels  of  manufacturing  towns,  their  violence 
ended  often  in  threats — ^pa9uvao6at  /xcv  wpoireriarairn,  dvipUaa^  ii 
etoBevhraroi.'^  Nothing,  we  learn  from  another  passage  in  the  same 
author,  could  be  bolder  than  their  language :  they  spoke  out  in  their 
meetings  everything  which  came  uppermost — sxXaXrtemi  vav,  t  n 
wot'  ftv  HreX^  a^hi  vpomritTraroi,  At  the  slightest  quarrel  they 
thought  nothing  of  bloodshed — hi  ^ovo/v  dst  x^P^^^^^^-  Whether 
they  were  in  the  habit  of  using  pikes  and  clasp  knives  Dion  does 
not  say  :  but  he  does  add,  that  when  a  real  battle  was  at  hand, — 
or,  as  we  may  translate  his  words,  when  the  soldiers  made  their 
appearance,  they  proved  sad  cowards ;  9rphs  Je  iri  tt^v/mov  rm  rs 
Jfivi  avrov  fXau^oraroi  etci.  Even  their  dinner-parties  were  not 
of  a  more  pacific  character.  *  As  for  our  friends  from  the  fair 
Alexandria,'  says  Athena»us,tf  when  they  invite  a  party,  'they 

♦  Cicero  in  Raliir.  Posth.  +  Dion  Cass.  vol.  i.  p.  647. 

I  Voinsc.  Vit.  Saturn,  p.  24j.  }  Vol.  i.  p.  647. 

I  Anton,  rt  Get.  lib.  iii.  p.  173. 

%  Pliil.  Jud.  atW.  F!ae.  vol.  ii.  p.  519.  cd.  Mang.  **  Dion  Caasius,  rol.  i. 

p.  6*21. 

ft  Lib.  X.  c.  17. 
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■,  iboy  ficrcam,  they  swear  at  the  hutlor,  the  foolraan.  and 
e  cook.  Th«  children  run  heller  skelier.  cryiiiff  ami  Uuhlier- 
t  with  boxes  on  the  ear.  The  very  lady  itf  the  house  dooa  not 
ctpe  a  b«arty  cursing.' 

VVilh  ihia  turn  of  mind  it  ii  little  aurprisinff  thnt  they  were  not 
r-rctpoctful  l<>  their  rulers  ;  tnipiti^tx  li  «ur  ihiu  fiXoaKoifjiiiavit, 

PC  «oM,i  Yfl^iiiroL  n-ii    ailmiV  JoitoSvra,   'Kinnpa  Se    -rait 

"— '  They  are  very  fond  of  Bcofhn^.   and  ridiculous 

tioiu  of  persons,  nnd  jesting;  they  throw  out  a^iist 

r-  gotrmoTs  m  number  of  jokes,  which    seem  very  witty  to 

isclvcs.  but  arc  not  a  little  painful  to  the  parlies  ridiculed.' 

4'beiber  or  not  their  print-«hnps.  if  ihcy  had  any,  were  full  of  cnri- 

8  of  iheir  sovereign  nnd  their  magistrates,  no  nncicnt  writer 

■s  as.     Nor  can  we  trace  anv  hint  of  daily  and  weekly  pub- 

ns  issue<l  for  the  very  purpose  of  libelling  them.    Thnt  they 

ed  and  huote<l  their  kings  may  perhajis  be  mure  easily  inferred. 

!  usoal  fi)rm  for  expressing  their  contempt  was  the  use  ol 

irknames.     And  few  of  their  sm-ercigns  seem  to  have  escaped  in 

isway  from  their  libellous  tongues.  av(iVav3aroFxaTa:xaiax''^'''''t 

Pbyscon,  Kakergetcs.  Cybiosactes.  Philailelphos,  Phi- 

Mtor.    Philometor,  and    Auletca,    are    each    names    thus   np- 

To  S<isihtu3,  the  minister  of  Ptolemy  IV.,  whom  they 

►bed  to  get  rid  of,  they  gave  the  title  woJ.i'jtfOKor — the  long-lived, 

ly's  pouriiers,  probably  not  the  most  delirale  of  men,  were 

M.J     Demetrius  of  Adnunyttitim.  who  was  charged  with 

ealmg  a  bracelet  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  was  Iiion.     Caracnila 

t  the  old  Joraitn.     Apion,  a  very  lalmrious,  or  as,  in  older 

h.  we  should  sny,  a  very  painful  grammarian,  was  pLa^Sar, 

ilacif;  ^— and  Eratosthenes,  another  learned    man.  who 

f  gained  a  prize,  but  ramc  in  second  for  everything,  ihey  ap- 

tely  denominated  Bnra.     *  You  can  easily  understand,'  says 

adrian.  '  what  they  said  of  mc  after  1  was  gone,  ns  well  as  nf 

E  Verus  and  Antonine,'  l|     Hadrian,  however,  smiled  at  their  jests. 

llCanicnlla  viewed  them  rather  more  seriously,  and  repaid  them 

h  a  general  massacre.^     With  this  abusive  turn,  when  they 

:l  nothing  lo  fear  from  iheir  superiors,  was  coupled,  as  we  inny 

'  1  leading  characters  "f  our  own  tlay,  a  most  prodigious 

and  fulsomellattery,  whcnlherew 

e  people  in  the  world,  none,'  says  I' 
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ko  ready  as  the  Alexandrians  to  salute  and  worship  Calig^ula  as  a 
god  ;*—> Afoot  yap  li<7iv  rif  xoXaxsisfy  Kat  yorirsw,  not  uwoK^l^if, 
fr^^smuva^fjiiyoi  /jUv  duvaf  Xoyoc/.  It  was  not  likely  that  this-  turbu- 
lent mob,  fjnyas  x%t  aws^o^fAivof  oy^os*  should  possess  any  of 
that  virtue,  which  the  Romans  called  gravity ;  but  for  which  the 
Greeks,  as  being  destitute  of  the  thing,  seem  almost  to  have 
wanted  a  name.  In  their  extreme  levity,  and  frivolity,  and  taste 
for  dissipation,  the  Alexandrians  remind  us  of  the  French  cha-> 
racter,  before  it  was  soured  and  darkened  by  the  crimes  of  their 
revolutions,  but  which  is  not  yet  obliterated.  It  is  in  France  that 
the  first  efforts  seem  to  be  making  for  the  revival  of  Syncretism. 
'Would  you  only,  gentlemen,  be  serious  and  attend  for  a  few 
minutes,"  is  the  exordium  of  Dion's  address  to  them,f ^-f^  yt 
QovKmaV  av  St  avipBf  avouSd^ai  x^ovov  <r/uuJC^oy,  xal  vpo^^siv— '  Stnee,' 
he  proceeds,  ^  your  whole  life  is  spent  in  childish  sports,  and  in  at- 
tending to  nothing — sports,  and  pleasure,  and  laughter,  you  have  in 
abundance — and,'  he  adds,  in  happy  ambiguity,  nal  yiq  atfrol  yiKotot 
iare — '  but  as  for  seriousness,  I  discover  nothing  but  an  entire  want 
of  it.  If  only  once  you  could  be  silent  when  you  are  addressed  on 
a  grave  and  serious  subject — interested  and  attentive  as  you  are  at  a 
horse-race,  or  a  concert,  or  an  opera-dance.  One  hour  only, 
a  single  hour  of  sober  thought,'  he  adds,  '  would  in  such  a  life  as 
yours  be  everything — like  an  hour's  rest  to  a  man  in  a  delirium.* 
Horse-races  and  music  appear  in  fact  to  have  been  the  absorbing 
passion  of  Alexandria — fAMivofiivmv,  says  Chrysostom,  i^o  w^s  Kot 
ipofjujv  iflr«ixa/y. j:  *  The  moment  you  come  into  the  theatre^  or  on 
the  course,  you  lose  all  sense  of  common  things.  Men,  women, 
and  children  are  seized  with  a  sort  of  phrenzy ;  you  fight, 
scream,  howl,  throw  stones  at  each  other,  dance  about  like  mad- 
men.' Whether  they  paid  thousands  a  year  to  foreign  singers 
Sot  singing  what  they  could  not  understand,  history  does  not 
inform  us.  But  evidently  in  the  Alexandrian,  as  in  the  London 
season,  concerts  and  the  opera  were  the  prevaihng  amusements. 
Probably  they  named  their  carriages,  horses,  and  other  things 
which  they  most  valued,  after  their  favourite  performers — rose  up 
to  receive  them  with  shouts  when  they  appeared  on  the  stage-^ 
buried  them  under  crowns  and  chaplets.  Chrysostom's  account 
seems  to  imply  as  much.  He  says  nothing,  however,  of  their 
turning  their  most  holy  temples  into  concert-rooms,  and  setting 
the  most  solemn  mysteries  of  their  religion  to  music,  to  be  sung 
in  them  by  profligate  men  and  women,  in  the  place  of  their 
priests.     The  kind  of  music  which  they  preferred  we  may  learn 

*  Philo  (le  Virtut.  vol.  ii.  p.  563. 

f  Dion.  ('hr)'80Ktum  Orat.  Jl^if  *AXil^tlfi7(,  p.  243. 

I  Dion.  Cbryiostom  Orat.  Il#«f  *AXtl^f\uf,  252. 
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bom  Alhena^us.  Unlike  tlie simple  sober  slrains.  to  which  Pinto, 
iritli  so  many  olher  wise  legislators,  attached  so  much  importance 
[b  the  furmalicin  of  chnrncter  (and  the  value  of  which  may  be 
BScmI  even  in  the  Christian  slate) — tlie  Alexandrians  delighted 
■I  full  orchestras;  and  wc  doubt  if  Elxctcr  Hall  or  the  Worcester 
plusic  McetinfT  could  produce  a  band  of  instruments  more 
■trious,  or  wilb  harder  names,  than  the  list  of  Athenxus.* 
PPwenty  kinds  of  6ules.  the  lyre,  the  magadis,  the  barbiton,  the 
kkbla,  the  pcclis,  the  clepsiambos,  the  skindapsus,  the  jiariamhis, 
Hk  psaltery,  and  the  eoneachordon — they  played  upon  like  first- 
■He  performers — tu.isu^us  sypuai  nal  rtxymaii.  And  we  fear  all 
m  them  woidd  have  come  under  the  ban  both  of  Plato  tind 
Bffcurgus,  as  woKuxagSa,  wal  »ava;(*onxo.  In  one  respect,  indeed. 
WhUx  lasle  for  music  had  penetrated  farther  than  it  has  yet  reached 
iuh  ourselves.  We  have  indeed  minislers  of  slate,  archbishops, 
fad  bishops,  princes  of  the  blood,  and  the  greatest  conqueror  of 
pr  day.  who  direct  anrient  concerts,  and  preside  over  musical  festi- 
Ikh.  Uut  if  ve  may  trust  Dion  (and  there  is  too  much  honcsly 
Bbccd  with  his  bitterness  to  doubt  his  word),  even  the  West- 
Urinstffr  Halls  of  Alexandria,  its  House  of  Commons,  and  its 
jDnixersitr  College,  could  not  resist  the  general  mania.  He 
iliures  us  that  judges,  and  harristcrs.  and  professors,  not  only  di- 
iKted  the  singing  of  others,  bul  sang  themselves,  iiivrts  !n  aSiutt, 
bi  ^fipes,  xoi  ao^tiTil — and  he  adds  presently  the  fixssTii^iav. 
Il*ass  by  the  courts  of  laWj  and  you  cannot  tell,  from  their  singing, 
■rlielher  they  are  drinking  or  trying  causes.  If  you  happen  to 
pro  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  professor's  bouse,  you  would  never 
pitan'pr  it  by  the  sounds  that  issue  from  it.  Go  to  the  exercise 
pnund,  tbey  are  drillnl  to  music.  Consult  a  physician,  he  asks 
feur  symptoms  and  feels  your  pulse  to  some  popular  tunc. 
Vour  whole  life,'  he  concludes,  '  has  nearly  become  one  great 
■■ral.  — xnimiiiii  !'  0  f  ior  oxtSiv  5war  yiyovhai  nvfJ-ai  eTj-f 
w  The  musical  meetings,  however,  nf  Alexandria  gave  way  at 
fanes  to  their  passion  for  liorsc-raccs.  Ascot,  Doncastcr,  and 
BfEODi,  great  as  their  fame  is,  must  fad,  wc  fear,  Iwfure  the  in- 
HTCBt  of  the  course  of  Alexandria.  If  an  Egyptian  Toglioni 
Bade  A  whole  theatre  lenp  from  their  seats  in  ecstasy  ;J  if  every 
■erve  was  strained^  to  catch  the  quavers  nf  a  Pasta  from  Hclio- 
■olia  or  Memphis  :  ||  '  when.'  says  Chrysostom,  '  yuu  come  on  the 
■■ce-CouTBe,  who  can  describe  your  cries  and  tumuli,  and  agony 
M  interest  i  your  rapid  change  of  gesture  nnd  colour,  and,' he  adds, 
v^nr  curang  and  swearing  (CXxupufrntt  j  ^j  I  f,  instead  of  l(x>king  on 
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thd  horses,  jou  were  yoarselvei  under  the  lash,  you  oould  hot  be 
in  a  worse  state.'  It  would  appear  they  crowded  into  the  theatrei 
or,  as  it  should  be  expressed  to  modem  ears>  into  the  ^rand  stand, 
fighting,  and  falling  upon,  and  abusing  each  other,  as  if  life  de- 
pended on  the  erent.  During  the  running,  ^  they  oould  neither 
sit  nor  stand.'  '  Pale  with  anxiety'—*'  hunaing  to  the  horses'*-^ 
'with  every  hand  stretched  out'-^< leaping  up  like  madmen***^ 
fighting  with  each  other'-^' uttering  all  kinds  of  horrible  lan- 
guage'— '  very  often  cursing  their  gods'— and  at  times  '  losing  thmr 
elothes  in  the  struggle'  —  they  presented,  says  Dion,  the 
spectacle  of  a  people  '  gigantic  as  a  Hercules  in  strength,  but,  like 
Hercules  in  his  state  of  phrenzy,  fallen  and  foolish.'  *  And  he 
does  not  seem  to  think  that  it  would  give  the  most  favourable  im« 
pression  of  a  national  character,  or  that  it  was  one  of  the  points 
on  which  a  nation  might  pride  itself  before  foreigners.  *  They 
are,  he  says,  but  trifles ;  but  how  can  it  be,  that  a  people  who 
make  so  much  of  trifles  can  be  sober-minded  in  anything  ?'f 

On  one  point,  indeed,  of  great  public  interest  in  England,  they 
appear  to  have  manifested  what  to  us  must  seem  a  singular  in- 
difference. For  the  drama,  as  poetry  in  its  grandest  form,  they 
•eem^  like  ourselves,  to  have  cared  little.  Gay  spectacles,  pro* 
cessions^  and  melodramas,  they  obviously  enjoyed.  If  any 
theatre  in  London  would  have  attracted  an  Alexandrian,  it  would 
have  been  Astley's.  But  what  is  more  extraordinary,  he  would 
have  disdained  even  Van  Amburgh's  exhibition  of  lions  and  tigers, 
and  all  the  shilling  monster-exhibitions,  which  captivate  an 
Englishman's  curiosity.  Ptolemy  Soter,  indeed,  once  procured, 
at  some  expense,  for  his  theatre-royal,  a  black  camel  and  a  piebald 
man.  The  jhh^t  Alexandrians,  however,  were  unaccustomed  to 
such  sights.  They  took  fright  at  the  black  camel,  and  ran  out  of 
the  theatre.  And  the  piebald  man  they  only  laughed  at,  greatly 
to  the  disappointment  of  the  monarch. |  So  king  Ptolemy  pr»* 
iented  both  to  Thespis  the  flute-player,  just  as  a  royal  or  illus- 
trious personage  might  now  present  Signer  or  Signora  Sudi-a-one 
with  a  Swiss  giantess,  or  the  living  skeleton,  or  the  Chinese  dwarf, 
nistead  of  a  gold  snuffbox  or  a  diamond  ring. 

But  we  must  not  dwell  more  on  these  trifles,  though,  as  indi- 
cations of  the  soil  in  which  the  Alexandrian  philosophy  took  root 
and  flourished,  they  are  far  from  being  valueless  or  without  in- 
struction to  ourselves ;  and  it  is  singular  how  precisely  the  same 
traits  of  character  developed  themselves  in  Rome  under  similar 
religious  and  political  circumstances. 

There  were  two  other  features  of  more  direct  importance  in 

*  Lib.  Eiv.  p.  264.  f  p.  260. 
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I  Iiutdrv  of  Alexandria,    nnmely.   the    literary    aail    religiuui 
olicy  o(  its  rulers. 

T  ibcrc  is  on  inilepenileiit  liierarchvi  or,  if  we  may 
nturc  atc&tn  Ui  u[iply  ibe  wurd  to  heatUenism,  a  cliurcli,  it  is  it< 
nnnalo  mlucatc  tbo  people.  The  Eu;yptiaa  piieslbooU,  in- 
I.  liiiD  tbe  Human,  ajipeur  to  have  exercised  their  spirilual 
<wer  rattier  in  crushing  the  reason  than  in  dereluping  it ;  and 
heir  rule  educniiou  must  bave  been  very  limited.     Tbey 

0  Reformation — a  Kcformalion.  nhicb  should  cxiinpei  thein 
hni^e   their  duty ;    not  one,  which  should  deprive  them 

office.     For  the   uistntction  of  the  youn^  and  ignorant,  let 
'  fonret.  especially  in  these  days,  comiot  be  carried  on 
simultaneuus  educatiim.     While  ywu  ore  teaching  facts, 
t  also  inculcate  princi[ile),  and  f<>rm  habits.     Qui  njwu- 
n  cannot  be  omducted  nithiiut  nuihurUy ;  and  autlutrity  wilh- 
t  reUgion  can  ncvei'  be  permanent,  or,  if  permanent,  must  be 
mow* — and  therefore  none  but  a  Teliijimis  body  can  be  wisely 
ntntatcd  with  a  national  education.  But  tiie  Egyptian  sovereigns, 
modern   German  princes,    and  moilcrn   English    ministers, 
Might  othermse.      Perhaps  their  priests  or  clergy  were  Incor- 
lo ;  ]>erlinps  the  great  truths  which  that  clergy  evidently  held 
i  hod  been  lost  in   a  general  corruption  ;  perhaps  the  idol* 
s  system,  with  all  its  licence  of  papular  su]>crslitiun,  which 
n  permitted,  if  not  introduceil,  as  a  mode  of  fnuiiliaiising 

1  minds  with  general  principles  of  religion,  no  longer  ad- 
d  of  being  purified,  as  certainly  its  support  was  incompatible 

h  the  dilTution  of  a  sound  education — or,  it  may  be,  the  ex- 
mco  of  a  church  possessed  of  such  spiritual  power  was  by  no 
IS  the  wish  of  the  princes,  wheiher  Persian  or  firctiBn,  mho 
led  ibcir  crown,  asWilliamIII.wasadviBi.il  to  do,  by  ri^ht 
f  cumiuett,  and   resolved  lo  concentrate   in  their  own  iiersunb 
Mb  the  state  and  the  church. 
Wk  can  well,  indeed,  imagine  them  unwilling  to  Telorn  under 
t  heavy  yoke,  which  Diodorus  describes,  when  even  the  king's 
I,  and  dinners,  and  promenades,  were  subjected  to  iJie  inspcc- 
u  of  their  priests.     But  in  avoiding  this  extreme,  like  kiu^s  of 
lore  modern  date,  they  fell  into  the  other.     I'loleiny  Soler,  like 
UcKaoder  before  him,  found  tiimsclf,  by  conquest,  the  sovereign 
\  two  nations  (for  the  Greeks  in  Egypt  really  formed  a  distinct 
>f>le),  each  with  its  own  religion.     As  a  military  man,  he  pro- 
y  cared  little  for  either;  but  as  a  cunr|uer<)r  it  was  his  in- 
t  to  conciliate  both  bis  Papal   Egyptians  and  his  Protestant 
Gradtl ;  and  if  he  had  been  blessoil  with  a  parliament,  he  pro- 
bably would  have  commenced  his  reign  with  recommending  an 
Act  of  Comprehension.     But  as  tbis  great  happiness 
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him,  he  seems  to  have  contented  himself  with  following  the  plan 
of  his  illustrious  predecessor  who  founded  the  city,  and  raising 
temples  to  I  sis,  side  by  side  with  what  the  Egyptians  pro- 
bably called  chapels  or  conventicles  to  Venus,  Bacchus,  and 
Hercules.  To  identify  the  two  systems  more  closely,  he  placed 
a  statue  of  Jupiter  in  one  of  the  Egyptian  temples,  just  as  an 
English  king,  who  came  at  the  head  of  an  army  from  foreign 
parts,  might  have  longed  to  hear  the  works  of  Calvin  and  Zwin- 
glius  read  by  a  bishop  of  the  English  church  in  the  cathedral  of 
St.  Paul ;  and  to  fuse  the  rival  sects,  as  he  probably  considered 
them,  still  more,  he  sent  for  his  own  high  priest  from  Elensis. 
His  liberal  sentiments,  indeed,  appear  to  have  taken  a  far  wider 
range  than  a  mere  toleration  of  two  distinct  national  religions 
under  articles,  as  it  were,  of  union.  Theodorus,  sumamed  the 
Atheist,  having  been  banished  from  Athens  on  account  of  his 
profligate  opinions,  and  subsequently  from  Greece — though,  ac- 
cording to  Diogenes  Laertius,  he  overthrew  all  religious  creeds — 
vaifrd'WQLffiv  dvaiqwv  ris  vept  fiea/v  ^o^ar  *— -was  not  only  introduced 
at  court,  but  received  and  employed ;  and,  says  Matter,  very 
naively,  *  I  do  not  find  that  any  one  there  was  shocked  at  his  doc- 
trines' — '  Je  ne  trouve  pas  que  sa  doctrine  ait  choqn^  per- 
sonne.'  f  Stilpo,  whom  Ptolemy  had  expressly  wished  to  take 
with  him  from  M egara,  had  also  been  banished  even  from  the 
democratical  Athens  for  the  same  ofifence.  '  Do  the  gods,'  said 
Crates  to  him,  '  delight  in  prayer  ?'  '  Ask  me,'  was  Stilpo*s  reply, 
*  not  in  the  street,  but  when  we  are  alone.*  |  And  the  only  in- 
terdiction on  opinion  which  we  hear  of  was  a  prohibition  laid  upon 
Hegesias  the  Cyrenaic  against  promulgating  his  very  inconvenient 
doctrine  of  suicide. §  Perhaps  the  Ptolemies  had  anticipated  the 
modem  discovery,  that  punishment  only  tends  to  encourage  crime. 
Or,  perhaps,  they  did  not  deem  blasphemy  a  crime  at  all,  but 
merely  an  innocent  mistake — a  view  of  their  opinions,  which  m^ht 
be  confirmed  by  their  friendly  association  with  the  mistaken 
parties. 

One  excuse  must,  indeed,  be  made  for  Ptolemy  s  toleration, 
that  a  considerable  affinity  existed  between  the  Egyptian  and 
Greek  religion — the  same  affinity,  in  fact,  as  between  popery 
and  dissent.  The  Eg3rptian  was  the  oldest — not  so  old  as  the 
great  fundamental  catholic  truths  of  the  unity  of  the  godhead, 
and  of  his  relation  to  man,  out  of  which  it  sprang,  and  which  it 
overlaid  and  buried  with  the  grossest  popular  superstitions — but 
far  older  than  the  modem  theories  which  the  '  boys '  in  Greece 
had  contrived  to  frame  out  of  its  remnants.     For  these  Greeks 

♦  Lib.  ii.  p.  67.  f  Matter,  Sur  VFao]v  d'Alexaiid.,  vol.  i.  p.  68. 

}  Laert.,  lib.  ii.  art.  Stilpo.  ^  Cicero,  Tiwcul.  i.  1-34. 
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F'Juul   been  severed    from  its    hieriu'cbies,    knew   nolbing   of   the 

tncaning  of  the  forms  and  sjinbolical  doctrines  wliicb  they  bud 

rrlained,  were  left  without  restraint  to  interpret  and  modify  tbem 

M  will,  and  thus  converted  ifaem,  by  tbc  working  of  tbeir  own 

'» — the  people  into  an  easy,  luxurious,  antbropomurphic  the- 

.  embodying  ibe  vices,  the  politics,  the  imagination,  and  tbc 

loral  character  of  Greeks — the  philosophers,  into  empty  words. 

jid  yet,  by  a  little  compromise  on  each  side — by  stretching  the 

n-CTft]  creeds  here  and  there — by  procuring  fr<im  the  Egyptian 

kapal  chair  some  relaxation  of  that  contemptuous  excommunica- 

ian  which  they  seem  lo  bare  dealt  out  on  their  Greek  ultra- 

^^lestant  brethren — and  by  bringing  the  Greeks,  which  it  was 

[>  bard  matter  to  effect,  to  adopt  something  of  the  duclrines  of 

PgTpt,  even  if  they  would  not  submit  to  its  hierarchy,  Ptolemy 

might  hope  to  produce  a  general  harmony  and  union  conducive 

ki  the  civil  security  of  his  new  dominions.      Of  course  be  would 

be  DHMt  jealous  of  the  old  papistical  Egyptian  system, 

|Kmerful,  and  most  threatening  to  the  absolute  supremacy  of  the 

nd  his  dissenting  subjects  would  receive  the  lai^st  en- 

bpuragement.      He  would  be  very  anxious,  as  William  111.  was 

r  the  i>eace  of  their  consciences,  and  the  binding  them  logethei 

ii  support  him  against  any  attack  whether  within  or  without. 

But  I'tolcmy  (whether  Soler  or  Philadelphus  is  not  clear,  noi 

tat  point  material)  seems  to  have  ad\-anced  a  step  further.     1. 

y  rebgion  at  all  is  to  be  prescncd  in  the  midst  of  many  dis 

loot  sects,  no  one  of  wltich  is  to  be  exclusively  acknowledged  .13 

:,  it  must  be  by  inventing  a  doctrine  which  shall  conlniii  those 

ints  only  in  which  all  agree.     To  perform  this  work  of  abslrac' 

a  or  eclecticism,  it  is  not  necessary  to  apply  lo  any  abslrusi 

(biloiupby.     Il  is  soon  done  by  a  rough  pantheistic  creed,  nu 

tering  into  drtads,  but  framed  with  strength  suflicieDt  to  act  like 

e  bed  of  Procrustes  on  all   the  other  creeds  submitted  to  its 

aanrement — lopping  off  some,  and  lengthening  out  others ;  and 

e  introduction  of  the  worship  of  Serapis  into  Egypt  seems  to 

i  answered  tliis  purpose.     Thut  Serapis  was  the  pantheistic 

■m  there  can  be  litde  doubt: — '  Deum  ipsum,'  says  Tacitus,* 

ti  A-lsculapium,  quod  medeatur  srgris  cor)K>ribuE.   quidam 

m,  antiquissimum  illis  gentibus  numcn.  picrique  Jovcm,  ut 

I  omnium  potenlcm,  plurimi  Ditem  Palrem,  insignibus  qua^ 

I  ipBO  manifesia,  ant    per   ambages,  conjeclant.'     The  answer 

WeP  by  Serapis  himself,  who  may  naturally  be  considered  a  good 

idgc,  to  Nicocrcon.  king  of  Cj^pius,  who  begged,  iu  the  general 

erpbrxity,  lo  know  who  he  was,  ran  as  follows: — 
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Oifpayws  KOv^Q  Kc0aXi)i  ya^ri^p  ^e  ^iiXaoraa* 
Taia  li  fioi  K6h£Q  ilalf  rd^*  ovar  iy  aiOipi  rctroi* 
OfifmTi  TTiXavyis  Xafiwpoy  t^do^  i/cXioco.* 

The  same  theory  is  contained  in  the  received  explanation  of 
the  basket  on  the  head  of  the  statue ;  the  three  heads  of  animals—^ 
the  lion  signifying  the  present  time,  the  dog  the  future,  and  the 
wolf  the  past.  The  snake  twined  round  the  figure  was  a  symbol 
of  the  zodiac.  '  On  s*etoit  aussi  form^  de  S<$rapis  une  idee 
comme  d*un  dieu  unique,  qui  comprenoit  les  attributs  de  toutes 
les  autres  divinit^s,  ce  qui  donna  lieu  au<  payens  de  publier, 
que  les  Chretiens  et  les  Juifs,  qui  ne  reconnoissoient  qu  un  seul 
Dieu,  adoroient  S^rapis.'  f  And  thus  the  Emperor  Hadlian 
Writes  to  Severianus  :•— *  Uli  qui  Serapim  colunt,  Chiistiani  sunt ; 
et  qui  se  Christi  Episcopos  dicunt,  unus  illis  Deus  est.  Hunc 
Christiani,  hunc  Judaci,  hunc  omnes  renerantur  gentes.*  | 

This  view  is  still  further  confirmed  by  the  remarkable  fact  of 
the  subsequent  association  of  Isis  in  the  worship  of  Serapis.  To 
embody  the  object  of  adoration  in  a  female  form  is  the  natural 
tendency  of  polytheism  and  idolatry,  because  it  unites  the  twd 
opposite  tendencies  of  looking  up  and  looking  down,  worshipping 
a  Being  as  our  God,  and  at  the  same  time  commanding  it  a^ 
our  creature.  It  is  evident  in  the  corruptions  of  Christianity  as 
well  as  in  heathenism ;  and  Serapis  originally  shared  the  honours 
of  his  temple  at  Sinope  with  a  sister  goddess,  Proserpine.  But 
the  philosophical  unity  of  pantheism  would  hare  been  sadly 
embarrassed  by  this  dualistic  worship ;  and  accordingly  the  em- 
bassy, it  would  seem,  who  were  sent  to  invite  Serapis  into  Egypt, 
were  strictly  ordered  to  leave  Prosetpine  behind.  But  the  popular 
instinct  appears  to  have  prevailed  over  philosophy,  and  very  soon 
to  have  supplied  the  place  of  Proserpine  by  Isis.  The  worship 
of  the  two  was  united ;  and,  in  the  end,  Isis  seems  to  have  con- 
centred the  chief  devotion  to  herself,  very  much  by  the  same  steps, 
which  led  even  Christians  first  to  the  associated  and  then  to  the 
almost  exclusive  adoration  of  the  blessed  Virgin.  § 

Even  of  old,  Isis  had  usurped  much  of  the  worship  of  Osiris ; 
and  she  was  herself  evidently  an  emblem,  like  Serapis,  of  a  pan- 
theistic creed.  *  Te  tibi,  una,  qufiD  es  omnia,'  is  an  inscription  to 
her,  found  at  CapUa.  '  Sum  quidquid  fuit,  est,  et  erit,  nemoque 
mortalium  mihi  adhuc  velum  detraxit,'  was  inscribed,  according 


*  Macrob.  SatunuU.  lib.  i.  c  zz. 

t  AcodC'inie  des  luicript.,  torn,  x*  p.  600. 

iVopi«cua  in  Vit.  Satuni,  p.  245. 
Ammii^i.  Marcell.  xx.  16.     Broticr  Tacit.  Not.  et  Emend,  ad  Hist.  iv.  841 
Montfaucon,  Antiquitet  £xpliq.  ton.  ii.  p.  149,  #/  nq, 
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I  Plutarch,  in  the  temple  of  Mtnen'u,  who  wns  also  Isis.*     So 

)  Apuleius  ^  introilures  Imb  giving  this  account  of  herself: — 

'  En  adBiim,  reram  Nnturii  parens,  eletnentorum  omnium  ilumiua, 

m  progenies  initially,  sunima  numlnuni,  reginn  maniiim,  jirimo 

Gchtum,  Deorum  Dearumq.  facies  unifumiis,  que  cirli  luminoett  culmina, 

•  aalubria  flumioB,  iurerorum  deplomta  sili^alia  nulibus  meis  dia- 

o; — cujus  Dumeu  unicuro    multiformi  specie,  ntu  vsrio,  nomius 

lultijugo   totus  veneratur  orbis.     Mc  primigenii  Phryges  PeHinuEi- 

i  nomiuant,   UeOm  mairem ;    hinc  Butochthones  Atuci  Cccrupiam 

ISinervam,  titinc  fluctoantea  Cyprii  Pnphiam  Vcnerem ;  Cretcs  sncitiiferi 

Hnara  Dianam ;  Siculi  triliiigueB  Stygiam  ProBcrpinam  ;  Eleuainii 

lain  Deam  Cererem ;   Junonem  alii,  Bellanam  alii,  Mecalam  iati, 

luuaiam  illi ;  et  qui  naacenlia  Dei  Solia  inchoantibuB  illustrantur 

I,  ^thiopM,  Ariique,  priscSque  doctrinft  pullentca  vtgyplii.  eere- 

tniia  me  prapriis  percolentee,  appellaot  veru  nomine  Reginsm  isidero.' 

f  Isis  could  venlure  to  appear  under  so  many  aliases,  it  is  not 

■itnrprising  that  inme  difficulty  should  be  found  in  Ir.icing  and 

**  -ntifvinp  Serapis.     Mnnlfaucnn  J  has  discussed  the  ijucstion  of 

Bie  antiquity  of  his  ivorship  iu  Egvpt  previous  to  the  Ptolemies. 

KBotne    have    supp<»cil    him    to   be    the    same    with   Osiris,    but 

■  Herodotus  docs  not  mention  him,  and  no  Irat^e  of  him  occurs  id 
;  Isiac  table.      By  some  of  the  fathers  he  is  sup|rased  to  have 

K^cn  Joseph,  son  of  Jacob ;  and  Augusiin  §  represents  him  as 
BlAiMs,  king  of  Argos,  and  adds  a  very  forced  ctymolngy  for  the 
ti&r.  The  Abbi-  de  Fonteuu.  in  an  essay  on  the  history  of 
■Snope,  from  which  the  statue  appears  to  have  been  brought,  {| 
s  endeavoured  to  trace  it  originally  fr<»m  Eg\pt,  ihrougli  either 
i  Syrians,  Phccnicinns,  Colchians,  or  Milesians,  all  of  whom 
■re  connected  with  Egipt  and  Sinope.  We  learn  from  mcdnU 
rifaat  the  worship  prevailed  in  Asia  M  inor.  in  Thrace,  on  the  coasts 

■  Vf  the  Buxinc,  at  Athens,  in  Mirsia   Inferior,  Arabia.  Phcenicia, 
■jttld  Syria  ;   but  without  more  prerisc  dates  than  we  possess,  little 

1  be  inferred  as  to  its  antiquity  and  ori^nal  locality.     Even  the 
ice,  from  which  Ptolemy  procured  the  statue,  is  a  matter  of 
The  best  authorities  name  Sinope,  others  Ponlua.  others 
B  ;— Isidore  says  Antiocb.     According  to  Alhenottorus,  it 
s  ordered  to  be  made  by  Sesostris  on  his  return  from  his  con- 
ll^ests  ;  and  the  bint  is  not  without  its  interest,  as  connecting,  in 

■  anotber  instance,  a  pantheistic  creed  with  the  political  rule  over 

ervera!  nations  with  distinct  religions.  Montfaucon  seems  to 
"bt,  if  the  real  figure  of  the  original  statue  was  known ;  but 
dement  g!\-es  an  intercstin*  fact,  that  it  was  romposed  (may  wc 
L  think  with  a  symbiilica!   meaning  ?)  of  every  kind  of  metal 


•  i-im.  »>  loiii 
1  Vd.ii.  ,..i,  I 


i  >l>ljinuif>h.  !>>>.  K).  |>.  ;i> 
i  (i.il.  U*l,  Ukhitiii.  c.  t. 
*.  tvm.  X.  p.  iW. 
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and  precious  stone — gold,  silver,  brass,  iron,  lead,  tin,  sapphire, 
bloodstone,  emerald,  and  topaz — not,  as  Gibbon  renders  it,  laid 
pn  in  plates,'^  but  melted  together  apparently  into  a  sort  of  mosaic 
enamel :  Xeavxs  ouv  ra  vivrx  x.oii  dvotfjiU^as  £XP^^^  KVtxvco*^  Cle- 
ment states  that  it  was  black. 

Tacitus  has  narrated  at  length  the  circumstances  which  in- 
duced Ptolemy  to  procure  this  idol,  and  the  various  fables  con- 
nected with  its  arrival  in  Egypt ;  and  it  must  be  confessed  they 
are  very  suspicious.  But  the  only  point  of  interest  at  present  is 
the  ignorance  of  the  Egyptian  priests  respecting  it,  and  the 
assistance  given  in  obtaining  it  by  Timotheus  the  priest  of  Eleusis, 
who  appears  to  have  been  the  clerk  of  the  royal  closet  and  director 
of  Ptolemy *s  conscience,  and  to  have  ^en  at  hand  for  the  occa- 
sion. Macrobius  distinctly  states  that  the  Egyptians  were  com- 
pelled to  acknowledge  the  new  deity  against  their  will — '  tyrannide 
Ptolemsorum  pressi' — and  that,  as  his  worship  included  practices 
at  variance  with  the  rites  of  the  country,  his  temple  was  not 
admitted  within  the  pomserium.  It  was  placed  accordingly  in 
Rhacotis,  and  a  temple  raised  for  it,  which,  in  splendour  and  the 
number  of  its  columns  and  statues,  was  rivalled  only  by  the 
Capitol  of  Rome.|  For  though  the  nation  originally  abhorred 
the  new  religion,  the  State  had  funds,  which  it  could  and  did 
employ  in  propagating  it — funds  probably  administered  by  a 
committee  of  Ptolemy's  lords  of  the  treasury. 

Two  more  traits  may  be  mentioned,  which  are  not  without  in- 
terest; the  liberty  which  Ptolemy, §  it  is  said,  took  of  burying 
one  of  his  mistresses,  Blistichis,  under  the  shrine  itself ;  and  the 
received  character  ||  of  the  god,  in  the  words  of  the  Abbe  de 
Fontenu,  <  C'est  de  ne  faire  que  du  bien  a  tout  le  genre  humain, 
et  dc  le  combler  de  scs  bienfaits' — no  bad  illustrations  of  the 
influence  of  a  pantheistic  scheme  on  the  respect  of  its  followers,  and 
of  its  own  lax  indulgent  morality.  The  last-mentioned  feature 
naturally  soon  attracted  a  crowd  of  votaries.  *  Serapis,  omnium 
maximus  Eg^-ptiorum  deus,*  says  Augustine.  '  Scrapin  dedita  gens 
superstitionibus  super  alios  colit.'^  '  Alexandria  Serapin  atque 
Isin  cultu  pa^ne  attonitae  venerationis  observat.*'^'^  We  soon  find  a 
temple  at  Athens ;  and  at  last,  though  not  without  resistance,  the 
worship  penetrated  into  Rome. 

'  II  est  vrai,'  says  Montfau9on,tt '  que  Rome  s'opposa  long  temps  k 
riiitroduction  de  ces  monstnieuses  divinittfs.  L'an  686,  Piso  et  Gabinius, 
consuls,  les  chasserent  de  la  ville.     Quatre  ans  apres,  par  un  decret  du 

*  Hist.  c.  xxviii.  p.  113.  f  Clement.  Alexaiid.  Protrep.  c.  iv.  sec.  48. 

Amm.  Marcell.  lib.  xxii.  c.  16.  6  Clement  Alex.  »i/p, 

II  Aeadem.  des  Inacrin.,  torn.  x.  p.  500.  ^  Ta4.'it.,  lib.  iv.  llit>t.  c,  b3. 

♦*  Macrob.  Satur.,  lib.  i.  ft  Antiq.  Expl.,  vol.  ii.  pp.  2,  '173, 
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I  •^n*t,  les  temples  d'Isis  et  ile  SiSrnpis  furent  rascft  jusqu'aux  fondements. 
ftOo  Bchevfi  dc  les  dctniire  epris  que  Bept  ans  furent  ccoules.  Le  cultc 
I  Sgyptien  %'y  gUaaa  encoTC  dc  iiouveau,  et  auroic  fait  de  graud  progi^s, 
\f^  Agrippa  ^ile  ne  I'ttvoil  dclendu  dc  nouveau,  et  n'avuit  ordonn^ 

£i*on  lie  [louTroit  I'exercer  qu'ii  cinque  c«it  pas  loin  de  la  viile  el  dcs 
lubourgB.  SaiiB  I'empiie  de  Tiberc  le  tciiat  fit  de  uaiiveaux  cffurtB 
l^ur  chatser  les  dieux  Egyptieng.  Maia  its  forc^renl  tous  les  niisiaclea, 
ftcta'y  (ftablirent  Bi  bien,  qu'un  grand  nombre  dc  I ieiix  publics  prircut 

■  le  nom  d'Isis  et  dc  SiJrapis,  et  que  leur  eulte  ne  Ic  ceda  dcpuis  i  cehii 
Ede  pas  undo  antrcsdieux.     ih  lee  habill&rent  a  la  Romaine,  et  les 

■  Qreca  h  la  Grecque.' 

I  These  are  but  very  imperfect  hinla ;  and  the  whole  history  of 
Bfierapis  is  acknowledged  to  be  full  of  difRculties.  Rut  they  seem 
r  anine  foundation  for  the  suggestion,  that  Ptolemv,  instead  of  bein^ 
K'U^red  by  a  dream  to  intriKluce  this  new  deity  into  E^ypt,  was  in 
kteality  pursuing;  a  politic  and  well-concoclcd  scheme — ^just  such 
FiKcheme  as  would  occur  to  any  ruler,  whose  subjects  professed 
■'different  religions,  while  he  himself  cared  for  none,  and  was  only 
r'AnxioiiB  to  undermine  the  inlluence  of  an  old  and  cstftblished — 
■'Biay  we  once  more  say — church  ^  It  was  a  scheme  of  eompre- 
Kftmsion,  of  liberality,  in  which  peculiar  dogmas  were  to  be  ovcr- 
Vlikikcdj  differences  of  forms  set  aside,  recognised  institutions  neg- 

■  tecled — but  which  offered  to  conciliate  all  who  cared  neither  for    ' 

■  Augmas,  forms,  nor  institutions,  by  embodying  in  one  short,  easy, 
ftfadulgent  cree<I,  the  few  points  in  which  all  were  agreed,  and 
tmidrd  all  doubts  and  disputes  upon  theology  bv  one  simple  de- 
pfinition  of  the  deity — '  L'nus  qui  est  omnia' — a  definition  which 
l|4uu  always  been  the  last  conclusion  of  purely  human  reason, 
vwhen,  casting  off  the  shackles  of  revelation,  it  has  plungecl  Ixtldly 
Sinio  the  depths  of  theology,    but  which  certainly  is  not  an  en- 

■  ooumgcment  lo  ordinai-y  minds,  to  try  and  escape  from  mysteries, 
I  If  >ach  a  mystery  must  await  them  at  the  end. 

■  It  is  not  impossible  that  similar  designs  moy  have  led  to  the 
■•ingnlnr  patronage  estendcl  by  the  Ptolemies  to  the  Jews,  who. 
Km  holtling  the  great  doctrine  of  the  unity,  were  naturally  con- 
Bfeontled  with  the  philosophical  unllariaus  of  pantheism;  and  if, 
Blu-ther,  when  the  Jews  were  settled  in  Alexandria,  the  govern- 
Enont  wna  embarrassed  by  the  religiims  quarrels"  which  per- 
E]ielually  arose  between  them,  and  the  Greeks,  and  the  Egyptians. 
K{f»r  the  very  almospherc  of  Alexandria  seems  always  charged 
Vhritfa  religious  dissension ),■)■  we  can  easily  understand  the  anxiety 
■te  discover  some  middle  term — '  a  tertium  quid' — which  might 
■■top  the  pressure  from  without,  and  quiet  this  strife  of  tongues. 

■  Bat  howeier  well  arranged  this  plan  of  religious  comprehension 

■  ■  nulu  Jud.  adv.  I''l:i«:.,  vol.  ii  y  ii\.     f  Bueli.  Vir.  Cmnl.,  lib.  tli.c.  4-23. 
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jnigbt  be,  it  is  evident  that  it  could  have  had  no  effect  so  long  as 
the  education  of  the  Egyptians  was  in  the  hands  of  the  ancient 
hierarchy.  You  cannot  introduce  a  new  religion  without  intro- 
ducing at  the  same  time  a  new  system  of  education.  The  two  go 
hand  m  hand.  The  Ptolemies>  like  men  wise  in  their  genera- 
tion, neglected  neither ;  and  to  match  their  system  of  religion 
without  a  creed,  they  contrived  a  plan  of  education  without  reli- 
gion.    It  could  not  be  otherwise. 

The  first  Ptolemy,  though  a  military  man,  was  also  a  literary 
man,  like  Physcon  and  several  other  of  his  successors.  Arriaa^ 
refers  to  his  works  as  a  valuable  authority ;  and  he  had  gathered 
round  him,  as  we  have  seen  already,  many  literary  characters 
from  Greece,  eminent  for  their  ttdents,  whatever  might  be 
thought  of  their  piety*  Perhaps  no  better  parallel  could  be 
found  to  the  state  of  the  Alexandrian  Court  during  his  own  and 
succeeding  reigns,  than  that  of  the  Court  of  Prussia  under  Fre- 
deric II.  BoUi  were  military  princes ;  both  estranged  from  their 
national  church ;  both  drew  to  their  capital  a  crowd  of  literary 
foreigners  from  a  country  far  advam^ed  in  intellect  and  infidelity. 
Voltaire,  D^Alembert,  Helvetius,  Maupertius,  and  Wolfe,  were 
modern  copies  of  Theodorus,  Hegesias,  Menedemtts^  Straton, 
and  Colotes.  f  The  verses  of  D' Arnaud  and  Algarotti  hold  about 
the  same  rank  in  poetry  as  those  of  Acantes,  Timon,  and  Sotades. 
like  the  Prussian  Court,  the  Alexandrian  had  its  materialist 
physicians,  and  its  light  memoir-writers,  the  D'Argens>  Thie- 
baults,  and  La  Mettries  of  the  heathen  world.  There  was  the 
same  literary  rivalry  between  the  king  and  the  scholars ;  the  same 
'  petits  soupers ;'  the  same  envyings  and  quarrellings.  '  No  sooner,* 
says  Lord  Dover,;^  '  had  he  collected  round  him  all  that  Europe 
could  furnish  of  men  the  most  eminent  in  talent,  than  his  court 
became  the  focus  of  the  lowest  intrigues  and  jealousies.'  And 
there  was  the  same  comprehensive  liberality  in  matters  of  re- 
ligion. Frederic  patronised  Wolfe  with  one  hand,  and  the  Jesuits 
with  the  other,  making  his  own  infidelity  a  middle  term,  just  as 
Ptolemy  worshipped  Isis  and  Venus,  under  the  intermediate  ab- 
straction of  Serapis.  And  as  Frederic  founded  his  academy, 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus  founded  his  Museum.§ 

The  history  of  this  Institution  is  very  little  known.  It  is  scat- 
tered through  a  number  of  works ;  but  it  is  remarkable  as  per« 
haps  the  first  attempt  to  place  a  purely  literary  body,  dependent 
wholly  on  the  Crown,  at  the  head  of  the  education  of  a  nation. 
Perhaps  in  every  country  up  to  that  period  education  had  been 
confided  to  domestic  or  religious  control.     It  was  left  for  Alex- 


•  Prcfat.  ad  ExihhI.  Alox. 

\  Life  of  Fml.  II.,  vol.  i.  p.  483. 


f  Sec  Did^cn.  haort..,  passim, 
i  Plutarch,  adr.  Colot.  Moral. 
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nnilrin  lo  PstiibliBli  the  first  ap ctimcn  of  a  Lonrlon  University.    It 
cnnkiiletl  of  n  lai^e  buildinfr  nltnrhpd  to  llie  palnre  (prubnl>Iy 
»  jHirtiim  of  the  ^vemment  offirca),  like  tbe  palatini  srboo)  of 
Cbarleinngnr',  and  wds  built  on  a  gplendid  scalp.     It  comdned 
cloitlera    or    porticoi' — wi^iiram  * — for    the    purprise    of  giHng 
walking  lectures,  nbirh  had    berome   an  usuiil  form  of  pubbc 
inslntclion    unce   the   days  of  Ariitotle;!  a  public  thealrc   or 
Itrclurp-room — i^fips  ;  a  large  hall — oIkov  u.{ym.  where  the  pro- 
fenora  and  fellows  dined  together— m^ain'oy  riv*  fiLETF^Jvrwv  rou 
hiwvtiw  ^tKrikf/yui  ivtfui  \  and  itie  celebrated  library  of  700.(ir>0 
volomet.     The  eoll^e,  with  llie  palace,  were  both  situaltxl  in  a 
distinct  and  fortified  quarter  of  the  city,  the   Bruthion;  and  a 
dan  of  critics,  who    nerer   ihinh  of  endowments    for  learning 
wiilionl  also  thinking  of  eating  and  drinking,  bnve  insisted  that 
Ibe  name  was  romipted  from  vu£0X''<"'4  '"  allusion  to  the  quan- 
tity of  proriwons  consumed  by  the  Professors,^      Without  wish- 
ing lo  destroy    any  analogy  which  may    be    supposed    to  exist 
between  the  collegiate  bodies  on  the  Nile,  and  those  on  the  Cam 
I    «Bd  tlie  Isis.  or  to  deny  the  et^tnolngy  itself,  which  is  sanctioned 
(fcy  Rusebius  and  others,  we  must  suggest,  for  the  credit  of  the 
I  Mnseam,   that,    besides   the    college    butlerv.    there    appear   tii 
Flwve  Iwcn  in  the  same  quarter  of  the  city  the  public  granaries, 
Bwhich  were  burnt  together  with  the  libmvy  when  Alexandria  was 
■'taken    by  Julias    Cipsar:||    for   Alexandria,   notwithstanding  its 
' '.  with  India,  its  arts,  literature,   luxury,  and  busy  manufar- 
s,  appears  to  have  been  full  of  paupers,  crying  for  bread, ^ 
tul  ilcpendent  for  it  on  tbe  poblic  purse  ;  a  slmnge  inconsistency , 
'\At-h  itt^  must  leave  to  l>e  explained  by  the  great  manafactarers 
r  Manchotor  and  Birmingham.** 
It  appears  that  the  Academy  of  Alexandria  was  not  snpported 

■  Srntho,  lit>.  iTi..  r>.  ;»3.  t  AulmOwll.  \\i:  \ix. ».  I. 

:  Salm^iu.  aJ  S|)iutiiii..  \u  iladnnw.  }  Ai.Iii,.  Mom. 

II  nio,1ib.i]ii.  |i.«H.  %  Dion.  Chr^-vmt,,  n^ 'AAiC-.l,  J67. 

r>«  rauM  appeBn  lo  Im  h«o  that  thne  vu  a  [uuljr  it>  iIh  nainlry  olio  ran- 
[it  a  >  cunwu  Tart)  iba  [iliui  BJu])tcd  ly  Ju«i|iU  in  liis  Uuk  uf  Etwlm,  auJ 
■pthe  colli,  «•  aialwayi  to  han  Itie  nxunwiul  vT  tb*  isackrl.  Tliii  part; 
■  Ml  Mia  b**n  DiigiuaUj  Ilia  kingii,  •ml  inliaHiDmill]!  tbo  Ranian  i^ujirroni,  wlwaa 
rfdiAiulty  and  •niial]r,  lajri  Tilwriiu,  «••  (o  uruviup  tut  (be  xqiiiljr  nTnaii,  when 
fepsu  tMd  glnnu})  uriodlluTTiWiil  (ti'priidHl  Toi  tiir  nihH>>(«K>  auluru^  rouiittir*. 
fr^L  Annal.  lib.  %n.  p.  4BS.  Bratin.)  Aiid  iltlwucb  Ihoat  tonign  cgnntriio  ««n 
-—'—'-—  — f,  ilamituaii,  van  hx  oirtu  pcoiihB*«,»ioae  at  hanil, —'*'  -----    >- 


t^  tiiF  KB,  ur  la  VHKOUioM  llwiD  to  Hillibolil  ibc  mpiiljr,  we  aa.j  fiml 
aiiu  i<oiiK<(upiiI  (nipuTaT  lurlnili'iHT  Vfrv  of  vrrv  cununnn  Maamire  at 
ionnnoii  tbr  lb*  \rmc»  nf  il*  nilna,  or  lb*  ppiod  tf  tbo  bpunl* .   SoUiMimn 

_[>!;  fuptdiM  br  iHrmi  lUyt  (Tacit.  Auual.  Ub.  xU.  WHl;  ■> 

nly  br  (ighl  (Soucri  atl  Paultuuni,  c.  iviii.).     Bui  tlivu  tlii>  muapalf  at  i>i>  k^i- 

BcMliunl  intcMatnu  dr^iojrril.    And  irbo  woiil<t  dWmid  ■  monopoly  lu  IbcttolTufliri'* 

■  flituigii  that  the  gmnnniFnt  ni  oblivnl  lo  ucrtit  lu  il,  to  ]<NTalil  ahwlulc  nilii 

10  ttiB  cniftt*,  MHl  to  <^c  h  mil  of  Uic  liiuidi  uf  the  oiillcn. 
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bjr  a  regular  endowment.  Endowments  are,  in  the  first  place, 
very  expensive,  and  men  d6  not  make  them  withont  hittii^g  de- 
signs for  the  public  benefit,  of  more  than-o^nsry  elevation  iaild 
piety.  To  care  for  posterity  is  a  good  symptom^  Iftit  it  i^  htit 
common.  But  tiiey  also  produce  too  much  independence  for^to 
arbitrary  government  t6  like  them ;  htsA  they  depriye  thd  gfve)^  of 
a  gift  of  much  t>f  that  pride  and  self-congratulatiott/'whicm  is^tbe 
most  common  charm  of  liberality  to  ordinary  minds.  Accbrdit^y 
the  Museum  wb»  silpported  by  a  common  fund-^-^j^/xiKrifli'AoiVat.'^ 
But  this  was  supplied  from  the  treasury;  and  the  ac(»tuits'ielei(h 
at  times  to  have  been  (we  have  no  doubt  the  sarcastic  Aledcah- 
drians  had  a  word  like  it)  overhauled  by  the  Sovere^n  'faim^lf. 
Athensus  at  least  has  recorded  an  anecdote,  which  throti^s  liglft 
both  on  the  literary  gambols  of  the  monarch  and  bis  BtJMxni  ;  Md 
also  on  the  danger,  in  such  an  establishmeiit,' of  indulging  even  id 
rhetorical  figures  without  leave  from  the  crown« 

Although  the  Greeks  had  nather  Quarterly  nor  Edinburgh 
Reviews,  they  had  a  number  of  critics;  and  criticism^  not  of  tli«^ 
roost  liberal  or  enlightened  character,  seems  to  have  been  oBfe  -ef 
the  pastimes  of  the  court,  even  in  Alexander's  time.  -Eirta^ 
Aristotle  thinks  it  necessary  to  give  rules  for  answering  it — 
\u(iui  f— which,  to  a  inodern  ear,  sound  very  unworthy  of  the  dig- 
nity oif  a  philosopher.  Criticism,  it  may  be  added,  was  also  one 
great  occupation  of  the  Prussian  court,  and  notjof^thfr  most 
benevolent  kii:\^.  In  the  Museum,  however,  there  existed  a  sin- 
gular specimen  of  the  race,  whose  delight  seems  to  have  been, 
not  in  finding  faults,  but  in  excusing  them,^ — Sosibius  (q  Xtn-iH^), 
the  apologist,  the  answerer  of  objections.  In  indulging  this  bene- 
volent practice,  he  was  at  times,  as  we  may  well  suppose,  put  to 
some  dijSiculty ;  and  one  of  his.  usual  methods  of  rescuing  the 
unhappy  attacked  from  the  arms  of  the  critic  was  by  the  figure 
Anastrophe.    Thus  the  distich  of  Homer  was  objected  to— 

HXilov  lOifs     fitoTutp  P  6  yiptty  iifioyfirt  aiiptv* 

How  could  Nestor,  the  old  man,  raise  a  weight  too  heavy  for  Dio- 
mede,  Achilles,  or  Ajax  ?  The  whole  difficulty,  explained  the  kind- 
hearted  Sosibius,  is  removed  by  the  figure  Anastrophe.  Take 
ygpojy  from  the  second  verse,  and  place  it  in  the  first,  and  then  it 
will  mean,  that  no  other  old  man  could  raise  it,  but  Nestor  could. 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus  thought  fit  to  make  a  different  use  of  the 
same  figure.  He  ordered  his  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  to  with- 
hold Sosibius'  pension,  and  to  declare  that  it  had  been  paid  already^ 
T*hc  unhappy  Sosibius,  pressed  perhaps  by  his  Coptic  washer- 

•  biralK),  ib.  f  t)e  Arte  Poet.,  ad  an. 

woman. 
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>n,  protoBted  tliat  nothing  bad  been  received.    Tbe  king  was 

■  ■iqipiNiled  M,  tbe  books  produced,  and  tbe  pa^-ment  pronounced  to 
e  been  made.  '  Here,  sir,'  said  Phiiodelpbus,  'is  your  name 
o  much  to  Professor  A'otes — so  much  to  Sustgenes — so  much 

I  Bion — so    much  Apolloniui^=So-si-bi-ua.     Take  ibem  from 
r  places  and  put  tbem  together,  and  there  is  your  receipt — by 
Ibe  figure  Anastrophe.' 

Probably,  however,  these  freaks  of  rojai  wil  were  rare  ; — and 

Ae  entertainment  of  the  learned  society  seems  to  have  been  ample 

J  splendid  ;  so  much  so.  as  Ut  excite  considerable  envy.     Un- 

ppily  we  are  here  compelled  to  confess,  that  at  Alexandria,  as 

■  elsewhere  in   learned    bnUes,    the  dinner-table  comes    forward 

■  ntber  loo  prominently.  The  Museum  itself  came  to  be  known 
faa  the  AiyiA»ri«  r^nvi^it,  Wytmrit  ofnia.'j  ;* — and  critics    have 

|iven  the  same  meaning  to  the  term  xvxX.oi,  which  is  often  applied 
-suggesting  a  King  Arthur's  round  table,  encircled  by 
ykuigbts; — |oi  i>  tu  MooAeiu  nirociMvoi  is  the  common  desig- 
Utiun  of  the  professors,  used  by  Pbilostratus ;  and  tbe  sarcastic 
|3'ii»on  could  not  but  seize  the  trait ; — 

ilaXXui  [iiy  liaatorrai  ir  Kiyjirrf  iroXt^uXjj 
biCXiuKol  jfnpaKlirai,  airiipirn  dipiowtrtc 
Mouaiaiy  iv  ToKapf. — Athi:nee\u,  lib.  i.  c.  xU. ; — 
■rlicreM.  Matter^ — we  will  hope  more  from  delicacylo  the  pbi- 
bwipbera  than  from  ignorance — translates  Cmxo»tjii  by  *  lose  their 
Inrlour'  with  study — while  G^u^vius  and  Gronovius  both  propose 
I  giving  on  additional  blow  to  tbe  unhappy  fraternity,  by  converting 
my^ftftuttirm,  'hedged  and  fenced  in  with  books,'  or  '  armed  with 
ipens,'   into  xo^nKiim  'chattering  like  crows  in  a  basket.'     One 
\  exception  we  tbink  ourselves  bound  to  mention,  in  noticing  this 
I  sweeping  charge  against  the  niembcrs  of  the  Museum,  uf  fatten- 
I  tog  on  a  learned  leisure.     Philetas,  one  of  their  most  distinguished 
K  frammnrians  and  critics,  and  tutor  \f>  the  second  Ptolemy,  is  ex- 

■  presaly  recorded  by  Avhenirus§  to  have  so  reduced  himself  by  his 
lltudies,  U^my  Hx*  TO  oufMt  cii  ras  ^nr^siic.  that  he  was  obliged, 
l»roording  tit  j1-!lian,  ||  to  weur  leaden  bullets  in  his  shoes,  lest  he 
■ibould  be  blown  nway  by  the  wind ;  and  he  came  to  a  mclan- 
Kdioly  and  untimely  end  through  tbe  same  unwearied  eiiertions  in 
I  llie  cause  of  science,  having  wasted  away.  or.  as  it  is  expressed. 

raptnsted,^  in  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  unravel  the  sophism 
'  the  Liar.' 

We  may  cosily  suppose  tliat  a  royal  Institution  uf  this  nature, 
■■king  U>  ihc  lax  theology  both  of  those  who  supporte<l.  and 
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thoM  who  subwstect  in  it^  was  not  agreeable  to  the  old  eoclesiatf- 
*  tieal  authorities.  If  they  did  not  publicly  remonitTate,  they  pro- 
'bably  looked  on  with  much  jealousy  ;  and  as  they  were  a  body  too 
strong  to  be  despised,  it  would  appear  that  the  religious  preju- 
dices of  the  country  were  in  some  measure  consulted  by  placing 
the  establishment  under  the  superintendence  of  a  priest  of  Isis — 
Upevs  0  sttI  rov  Mot/jg/ot/  r£rayix.ivos.*  Whether  or  not,  though  a 
priest,  he  was  also  an  Egjrptian  Whig,  we  do  not  venture  to  say. 
DUi  he  was  probably  one,  who  did  not  disapprove  the  government 
plan  of  education,  and  thought  general  knowledge  and  physical 
'Science  of  far  more  importance  to  mankind  than  mere  doctrinal 
theology.  That  the  government  were  not  without  adherents  in 
-the  hierarchy  may  be  inferred  from  the  liberality  of  Manetho, 
who,  at  the  king's  request,  translated  many  of  the  records  belong- 
ing to  the  priests,  and  divulged  their  secrets.  It  may  be  worth 
while  to  add,  that  if  the  Egyptian  establishment  was  propitiated 
-by  the  appointment  at  first  of  one  of  its  own  members,  the  rule 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  observed  afterwards — at  least  if  we 
may  draw  an  inference  from  an  obscure  passage  in  an  anonymous 
work^f  which  speaks  of  a  contest  between  the  Egyptians  and  the 
Greeks,  'quis  eorum  Museum  accipiat;'  or,  as  Gothofred  him- 
self explains  the  words,  which  party  should  be  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  Museum.  But  the  translation  is  perhaps  too  bold ;  and, 
aa  we  hear  no  more  of  the  priest,  it  is  an  easier  conjecture  that  the 
office  sunk  into  insignificance  and  contempt,  as  such  offices,  under 
such  circumstances,  naturally  would  do. 

It  must  be  needless  to  point  out  that  the  University  of  Alexan- 
dria was  conducted  on  the  most  liberal  principles  in  the  admission 
of  its  members.  The  professors  and  fellows  were  appointed  by 
the  crown,  and  they  comprehended  distinguished  men  from  all 
quarters  of  the  world,  rovs  fv  taiffri  rri  yri  e>JKoyifJLOvs,X  without 
national  or  religious  distinction.  The  Ptolemies  we  know  gathered 
round  them  literary  men  of  all  classes ;  and  Zoilus  is  the  only 
instance  given  of  a  repulse.  §  Homer,  indeed,  was  the  idol  of  the 
Alexandrian  literary  world ;  and  we  must  not  therefore  be  sur- 

frised,  that  to  abuse  him  was  no  passport  to  the  royal  favour, 
n  later  times  the  emperors  exercised  the  right  of  appointment. 
Thus  Hadrian  gave  a  fellowship  to  the  poet  Pancrates  for  sug- 
gesting that  a  newly-discovered  species  of  the  red  lotus  had  taken 
its  colour  from  the  blood  of  a  noturious  wild  boar,  which  Hadrian 
bad  killed  in  hunting ;  and  that  it  might  be  appropriately  named 
after  Antinous,  who  had  recently  been  drowned  in  the  Nile.||     It 

*  Strain),  lib.  xvi.  p.  793.  f  Vetus  DeHcript.  Orbiit.  edit,  a  Jacob.  Oothof. 

I  Philoiitr.  Vit.  tSoph.  lib.  i.  Vit.  DionvH.  (  Vitniv.  Pr»f.  ad  lib.  vii. 

II  Atheiiff.  lib.  IV.  c*vi« 
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W^a  pnd»ble  Uiat  sucti  a  t(!st  of  ^nius  was  not  thrown  away ;  and 
)  thnt  it  produrcd  far  ^eatcrcfTeclsin  stimulaliii^a  rivalry  of  tal#nt 
f  in  the  Sftine  line  of  complimi-nl,  than  aiiy  examination,  to  which 

nodorn  stuilenls  are  subjected  at .  an  election  to  our  college 
b  feilowshipc.  Dionysius  of  Miletus"  and  Polemon  j  were  also 
p-kppointed  by  Hadrian,  and  Zeno  by  Julian.  |; 

But  there  i^  a  still  more  important  question  respecting  the 
f  nanbersof  the  college  of  Alexandria — a  question  which  tvas  once 
ft'Mked  by  an  illustrions  Ituly  respecting  a  learned  society  in  the 
Ivniverutyof  Oxford — whatthd  the  fellows  of  the  Museum  do'i 
I  And  on  this  we  must  confess  ourselves  nearly  as  much  at  a  loss 
f  far  an  answer,  as  the  resjmndent  Ui  the  royal  querist  is  malidousty 
I  supposed  to  have  been.  That  they  ale  and  drank,  history,  as 
f  We  hare  seen,  has  abundantly  informed  ut ;  that  they  )mssessed  a 
I  magnificent  library  is  also  well  known  ;  but  a  little  anecdoie  has 
I  reached  us.  through  Vitruvius,  which  may  suggest  doubt  whether 
^  it  was  generally  used,§  at  least  in  an  honest  way.  It  appears 
}  that  one  of  the  Ptolemies  (in  the  passage,  as  it  stands,  there  is 

vidently  an  anachronism)  had  instituted  some  games,  disputations 
I  and  recitations,  in  honour  of  A]>ullo;  and  the   Fellows  of  the 

Museum  were  called  upon  lo  perform  their  part  in  the  ceremony. 
I  One  uf  the  judges  being  absent,  the  name  of  AriEtophanrs  was 
I  augK«sie<l  as  n  proper  person  to  supply  his  place :  and  the  reastin 
)  luaigned  was.  that  he  had  attracted  attention,  perhaps  we  might 

*  sav.  Und  mnde  himself  singular,  by  his  regular  attendance  in  the 
library.  As  the  recitation  proceeded,  the  audience  applauded, 
•ud  applauded — Aristojtbanes  alone  refused  lo  approve  ;  and  the 
onlv  eumpelitor,  whom  he  condescended  lo  notice,  was  one  whom 

•  the  audience  rejected.  The  pit  uf  an  Alexandrian  theatre  was,  at 
t  kll  times,  a  scene  of  uproar.     On  the  present  occasion  it  became 

manageable.  But  Aristophanes  remained  unmoved  ;  and  at 
f  iast  confirmed  his  decision  by  informing  them,  that  every  candi- 
I  dale  but  this  one  had  -  cribbed '  his  verses. 

Attached  to  the  museum  there  was  also  a  botauical  garden.  \\  in 

1  which   Ptolemy  Philadelphus  had  collected  a  variety  «f  plants 

f  from  Ibe  south,   and  a  menagene,  «n-  zoological  garden.^  which 

f  lotlrr  science  had  reached  such  a  height,  and  made  such  dis- 

t  for  the  improvement  of  human  happiness,  that  tbry  were 

1  enabled  to  rear  pheasants  for  the  royal  table,  thnugli  they 

wen.  nnliappily,  *  vei-y  mtpcnsive Baling' — »o>.i/Ti>.iifi'^»^a.  Fond- 

tuftt,  indeed,  for  these  studies,  particularly  fur  the  latter,  is  a  cliorac- 

I   l^riatxc  of  the  Alexandrian  age.    They  amuse  without  fatiguing — 


■  PUloalr.  Vil.  Dioup.  p.  524. 
I  JulUn.  BpMi.  b. 

Il  llulwltatiuVit.  Apolloii.v 
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give  scope  for  curiosity^  without  requiring  any  exercUe  of  niind— 
fill  the  ignorant  with  wonder^  and  provide  the  learned  with  sal]j||QCts 
intelligible  to  the  vulgar,  and  on  which,  therefore,  they  can  always 
find  an  audience  to  stare  at  and  admire  them.  When  old  ladies 
have  no  better  object  for  their  affection,  or  have  forgotten  their 
religious  and  domestic  duties,  they  take  to  cats  and  monkeys,  ami 
excuse  their  fondness  for  the  brute  creation  by  calling  it  com- 
passion for  their  helplessness,  just  as  the  Zoological  Society  apo- 
logise for  the  cruelty  attending  it^  '  raree  show '  by  talking  of 
science.  Whether  the  members  of  the  museum,  on  sacred  days 
devoted  to  meditation  and  retirement,  used  to  throw  open  their 
gardens  to  a  fashionable  mob  of  Alexandrians,  as  an  appropriate 
religious  exercise,  writers  have  not  informed  us. 

Critical  discussion  was  another  amusement ;  and,  if  we  may 
trust  Matter,  whose  accuracy,  however,  is  very  doubtful,  they 
appear  to  have  had  regular  field-days  for  the  purpose  of  this 
literary  skirmishing : — '  Les  membres  du  musee  s*entretenaient 
hahituellement  de  ces  sujets;  ils  se  distribuaient  les  roles  de 
demandans  et  de  repondans* — evararixol  koi  Xt/nxoc.* 

Writing  verses  was  another — and  verses  not  lightly  thrown  off 
under  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  or  flowing  into  the  easy  forms 
of  common  metre,  but  elaborated  by  the  most  anxious  care  ^lto 
shape  and  figure — the  shape  of  birds,  axes,  hammers,  triangles, 
<^  ^K^'  Occasionally  these  tasks  were  relieved  by  the  busi- 
ness of  compilation,  and  the  treasures  of  the  library  were  repro- 
duced under  a  variety  of  light  forms ;  for  the  Alexandrian  xeaders 
delighted  in  anecdotes,  marvellous  stories,  memoirs,  journals  of 
travels,  reminiscences  of  one's  own  times,  private  scandal,  short, 
pithy  extracts  from  works  too  grave  to  be  read  throughout ;  and 
though  they  had  not  yet  arrived  at  regular  magazines,  those 
omnibuses  of  literature,  which  journey  about  the  streets  of  the 
literary  world  monthly  and  weekly,  to  pick  up  every  wandering 
scribbler  who  has  only  a  few  pages  to  go,  and  cannot  afford  a 
book  of  his  own — they  evidently  understood  (nearly  as  well  as 
ourselves)  the  art  of  providing  slop  and  puddings  for  the  wealf 
stomach  of  a  sickly  reading  world.  But  we  must  not  be  tempted 
as  yet  into  the  subject  of  their  literature. 

At  a  later  period  under  the  Roman  empire,  we  find  Claudius 
adding  to  the  original  building,  and  apparently  increasing  the 
number  of  fellowships — rors-  cv  t^)  KXau/iiu  vuv  ffo^iffreuov^iif  ;f 
and  their  chief  business  appears  to  have  been,  to  read  out  certain 
histories  written  by  the  emperor  himself  once  every  year,  as  the 
statutes  are  ordered  to  be  read  in  most  colleges^  or,  rather,  as  a 

*  Porpb)  r.  ill  Scholiii  ad  Iliad,  i.  QU.    ValckiiaeE  l>(Mcrt.  de  ^1.  p.  145.    . 
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fiKCil  series  of  lectures — 'relvl  in  audilnrlo.'*     Whether  siinilnr 
practices  ha<I  prevailed  before,  is  uncertain. 

We  may  nalurallj  eitpect  In  find  that  a  lively  war  of  wU  was 
.  carriod  on  nitliin  the  walls  of  the  museum.  Form  »  society  of 
[  exclosirely  literary  men,  without  religious  principle  and  sound 
'  inlemal  government  to  check  them,  and  active  serious  duties  to 
Engage  them  in  a  common  oliject,  and  you  make  a  hol-hcd  uf 
jealousy  an(J  rivalry.  Give  the  comljalants  a  ready  logic,  and 
you  arm  them  for  the  bailie  ;  nVId  an  Alexandrion  spirit,  and  th« 
Vfar  must  bo  interminable.  Think  of  ihc  litllc,  lively,  swarthy 
Egyptian  'catching  fire  at  a  word,  and  always  on  llic  qui 
rne  for  dispute  and  repartee,'f  shut  up  in  the  same  precincts 
with  the  subtle,  logical,  contentious  Greek — ihe  (ireek  armed 
*illi  all  the  arts  ami  stratagems,  the  spring-traps,  and  gins,  and 
Inssos  o(  the  sopliisticil  school ;  the  Egyptian  as  resolved  not 
to  yield,  as  he  was  nt  all  times  to  refuse  payment  of  his  taxes 
lill  nearly  scourged  to  death,  or  to  confess  a  crime  even  on  the 
Ttiek.J  Then  think  of  the  nicknames  and  satire — the  libels,  and 
counter- libels,  the  caricatures,  and  scandals  in  which  both  parttei 
ilelighted — avei'^xna  xai  a^«Xfv«  9T5(*«Ta  § — a^«»  oro)x«ra,  fX«- 
o^HfUi  yXuTOAi  A'lyCtSTov i^l  then  of  the  rival  sects  established 
within  the  same  wnlls;  and  we  might  suppose  that  all  the  majesty 
of  the  adjoining  court,  and  ibe  j«ilice  of  the  Alexandrian  Bow- 
street,  would  have  been  unable  to  maintain  the  peace.  It  is 
eattsfactory,  however,  to  be  able  tn  remove  such  apprehensions. 
\\'ilh  the  escej»tion  of  two  cases,  which  are  mentioned  elsewhere, 
of  death  from  logic,  we  have  met  with  no  such  calamitous  results 
but  one ;  and  even  this,  we  will  hope,  is  a  metaphorical  state- 
ment. Menedemus,  the  Eretrian  dialectician,  is  ccrtiunly  charged 
by  his  biographer  willi  a  tendency  to  pugilism,  whenever  he  en- 
gaged in  argumrnt ;  ami  his  opponents  seem  equally  rii-acious. 
for  Menedemus  rarely  escaped  without  a  black  eye  :  it  nTt  ^tirn- 

But  in  general  the  professors  and  fellows  npjMiar  to  have  been 
pncifically  inclined,  and  many  compliments  passed  between  them. 
Calliuiachus,  among  others,  wrote  a  poem  in  praise  of  the  Mu- 
seum i  and  in  the  spurious  Epistles  of  Apollonius,  the  learned 
Society  of  Alexandria  arc  gratefully  acknowledged  '  as  offering 
&  relief  from  the  barbarism  of  C»reece.'  Aluch  of  this  is  to  be 
nceoUDled  for  by  the  yielding,  elastic  nature  of  the  philosophical 

•  thirTon.  Vii.  Clsud.  c.  »]v. 
t   Hiimiim  ^^'plii  nilTuiculitunl . 
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principles  professed.  Men  clad  in  the  Jiard  armour  of  Stoicism^ 
or  any  other  high-minded  system^  can  scarcely  encounter  each 
other  without  real  hlows,  real  hurts,  a  real  battle ; — but  Stoicism 
paid  few  visits  to  Alexandria;  and  men  padded  with  the  soft 
pillows  of  scepticism  and  Epicurism  might  fence  together  from 
morning  till  night,  and  retire  without  a  scratch. 

One  more  occupation  of  the  Museum  may  be  mentioned.  1 1 
was  the  art  of  medicine — an  art  highly  necessary  to  all  men,  but 
those  who  live  temperately  and  exercise  themselves  in  hardy 
pursuits.  Moderns  may  well  be  astonished  to  find  Plato,  in 
his  Republic,  declaring  that  the  very  existence  of  physicians 
is  a  proof  of  vice  in  a  nation ;  but  it  is  singular  that  the  early 
Christians  seem  to  have  taken  a  similar  view,  and  to  have  thought 
that  a  regular  discipline  of  the  body  in  abstinence  and  endurance 
of  labour  was  a  far  wiser  way  to  health  than  quacking  ourselves 
— wdoT^o^ios.  They  seem  to  have  been  rather  ashamed  of  being 
ill — at  any  rate  ashamed  of  not  curing  themselves  in  a  manly 
way.  We  are  very  far  from  wishing  to  cast  any  slur  upon  the 
distinguished  Colleges  of  Surgeons  and  Physicians,  who  flou- 
rished at  Alexandria  and  now  flourish  in  London,  but  we  fear 
we  must  take  them  as  correlatives  and  infallible  witnesses  to  the 
self-indulgence  and  vicious  gratifications  of  their  respective  me- 
tropolises. Alexandria,  we  know,  was  famous  for  introducing 
dissection.  Its  medical  school  soon,  indeed,  sunk  down  from 
experimental  science  into  magic  and  astrology ;  but  its  fame 
lasted  longer  than  that  of  any  other  department  of  the  Museum. 
It  was  enough,  says  Ammian,  to  say  that  a  physician  came  from 
Egypt.*  It  is  worth  remarking  that  this  unusual  demand  for 
physic  prevailed  in  a  city  expressly  built  by  Dinochares  with  a 
view  to  a  healthy  circulation  of  air.f — on  a  soil  so  fertile  as  to 
yield  a  centuple  produce  of  some  seeds,  of  wheat  from  seven 
to  fifteen  fold,  and  sometimes  as  high  as  twenty-four — in  a 
climate,  where  scarcely  a  day  passed  without  clear  sunshine, 
where  the  ground  was  covered  with  flowers,  and,  as  Strabo  and 
Ammian  assert,  a  man  might  almost  '  believe  himself  in  another 
world.' 

It  is  evident  that  to  become  a  member  of  this  learned  body  by 
no  means  implied  exclusion  from  the  fashionable  world.  On 
the  contrary,  it  was  rather  a  passport  to  admission  to  the  court 
circle  and  the  royal  table ;  and  the  nature  of  these  parties  might 
probably  be  learned  from  anecdotes  of  the  petiis  soupers  at 
rotsdam.  Josephus  "l  has  left  an  account  of  the  entertainment,  at 
which    Ptolemy    Philadelphus   received   the   translators  of  the 


"^^^^^•^" 
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I  Septu^int.  The  king  liimeelf  took  his  sent  in  the  middle  of  th« 
I  table,  oad  the  guests  ranged  themseives  oa  each  side.  Tboy 
I  were  servMl  according  to  Jewish  customs.     The  usual  priests. 

Sneers,  and  sacrifices  employed  on  sucb  occasions  were,  with  great 
elirocy  and  lilicrality  of  fei'ting,  put  aside.  One  of  the  translalors, 
L  m  priest,  was  rcfjuestcd  to  suuiil  up  and  offer  an  extempore  prayer 
I  instead,  which  was  received  with  loud  applause.  After  supper, 
1  JoeepLus  proceeds,  the  king  begctti  to  philosophise,  and  proposed 
I  tfi  ibem  questions  on  physical  science,  intermixed  with  logical 
I  ^problems.  Sometimes  the  royal  sage  illustrated  his  pLilosophicaJ 
I  theories  with  a  practical  joke.  Having  once  enticed  a  stray  Stoic, 
I  Sphirrus,  to  his  table  (Stoics,  as  we  have  before  said,  being 
I  xo  ordinary  occurrence  at  Alexandria),  be  presenU-d  him  with 
I  Romo  artificial  {K>megranates,  and,  while  the  teeth  of  the  philo- 
I  sopher  were  deeply  embedded  in  the  wax,  begged  to  know,  and 
ill  the  most  courtly  tone— ivsf  owito  d  ^aniXiur,* — what  he  then 
\  tlwughl  of  his  own  maxim — '  that  the  wise  man  was  never  de- 
I  ceived  by  appearances."  But  the  mysteries  of  logic  appear  to 
I  liave  farmed  the  favourite  discussion — discussions  sometimes  at- 
]  tended  with  more  fatal  results  than  the  mastication  of  paint  and 
[.  The  unhnjipy  Diodorus,  famed  for  his  own  invention  both 
I  of  the  Vcded  find  the  Horned  Sophism,  was  one  night  at  the 
I  voyal  table  caught  by  Slil]><)  in  a  simUar  trap.  Unable  to  estri- 
I  olc  himself,  he  received  a  severe  rebuke  from  the  king,  together 
I  with  the  nickname  of  K.pi»o! — pretty  nearly  equivalent  to  our 
£iiglifih  '  old  fool ' — which  Diodorus  took  so  much  to  heart,  that 
I  be  left  the  room,  went  home,  wrote  a  book  on  the  problem,  and 
I  ilied  of  despoir.f  Hadrian,  at  a  later  date,  is  described  as  passing 
>  Lis  time  in  proposing  questions  b)  the  professors,  and  answering 
I  tbom  liiuuelf  i^  and  any  one  familiar  with  the  private  history  of 
I  other  literary  monarchs,  especially  of  our  own  Elizabeth  and 
I  Jajaes  1.,  will  recog'nise  this  as  no  uncommon  exercise  of  the 
I  fitytii  prerogative.  It  might  be  amusing,  and  not  uninstructive. 
1  to  review  generally  this  iiislory  of  the  alliance  between  royalty 
I  wid  literature,  from  Croesus  and  Solon,  down  to  Napoleon,  with 
I  his  donkeyMnounted  taixini  on  their  march  in  Egypt;  and  it 
'  itiuold  exhibit  little  advantage  either  to  one  side  or  the  other. 
'  The  independence  of  mind  and  genius  and  the  supremacy  of  tern- 
I  •piral  jKtwer  can  otdy  work  together  harmoniously  when  the  two 
1  pr«  equally  bnlimce«l;  and  this  cannot  be,  except  where  religion 
I  intervenes  to  give  real  self-respect  to  the  philosopher,  and  real 
I'self-restraiiit  to  the  prince.     The  connexion  of  Frederic  and  Vul- 
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taire>  beginning  in  the  grossest  flatteiy,  and  ending  in  the  meanest 
reoriminatioDj  is  but  a  sample  of  the  whole.* 

:  But  after  the  esftablishinent  of  so  many  petty  monarchies  «t  the 
breaking  up  of  the  Macedonian  empire,  it  became  the  fariuon  for 
Qourts  to  gather  round  them  a  tribe  of  literary  men.  Letters  were 
written  emrealing  philosophers,  if  they  could  not  come  themselves, 
ai- least  to  send  some  of  their  disciples,  f  Pensions,  office^  com*- 
fortable  living,  were  held  out  as  lures.;{;  At  times  the  royal 
mandate  went  beyond  a  lure,  and  Perdiccas  threatened  Diogenes 
that  if  he  refused  to  come,  he  (Perdiccas)  would  certainly  be  the 
death  of  him :  si  lAn  SxOoi  ts^os  <t.vrh^  aivoxrfv«v;§  Sometimes  the 
invitation  waa  refused,  especially  by  the  Stoics  ;||  and  when  it 
was  accepted,  the  surly  virtue  of  true  philosophy  rose  up  occa- 
si^uaally  in  rebdlion  against  the  patronage  which  it  condescended 
to  accept ;  even  the  Eretriac  Menedemus  risked  the  loss  of  his 
life  from  Nicocreon  by  criticising  his  card  of  invitation,  to  a 
monthly-dinner  at  the  royal  table.5[  But  the  whole  system  pre<- 
sents  a  melancholy  picture^  and  instead  of  regarding  it  with 
satisfaction,  as  we  are  cx>mmonIy  taught  to  speak,  it  should  be 
a  warning  both  in  its  principles  and  effects  against  the  vain  at- 
tempt to  raise  by  temptations  of  luxury  and  money  any  really 
goo<l  or  noble  creations  of  the  human  intellect.  Make  men  of 
talent  what  they  should  be  as  a  whole,  and  you  may  expect  them 
to  be  a  blessing  and  an  ornament  to  mankind.  -  But  to  make 
them  this,  they  must  have  self-respect,  high  objects  to  work  for, 
fceedom  from  unworthy  trammels,  and  retirement  from  the  cor- 
rupting air  of  a  luxurious  court.  They  must  have  independence 
-—just  such  an  independence  as  secures  them  against  want«  while 
it  prohibits  self-indulgence.  For  this  you  must  have  endowments, 
and  with  endowments,  institutions  venerable,  elevated,  and  sacred, 
to  create  a  similar  spirit  in  those  who  are  living  within  them. 
Where  these  are  to  be  procured  without  religion  and  the  Church 
it  is  hard  to  say ;  but  without  them,  literature  and  literary  men 
will,  if  they  arise  at  aU,  prove  only  a  nuisance  to  society,  and  a 
poison  to  national  virtue.  How  far  this  is  borne  out  by  a  reriew 
of  Alexandrian  literature  we  may  see  hereafter. 

But  before  we  proceed  to  this  point,  there  is  another  office 
which  we  should  expect  to  find  discharged  by  the  Leamcil  So« 

,^  One  of  the  charges,  which  Ihe  king  condescended  to  biing  against  Voltaire,  was 
lOr  embetxtinff  sbme  octds  and  endn  of  chocolate,  and  pocketing  wax  candles,  in  order 
tolndethtiUy  himielf  for  certain  deficiencies  in  \i\%  promfiicd  Muary — a  charge  not  tlie 
■Mre  rc^al,  beoauM  it  was  probably  tnie. 

t  Bee  the  Ictteis  of  Antigonu*  to  Zeno.  Laert.  lib.  vii.  (  7. 

t  Laert.  lib.  y'u  44 ;  lib.  iv.  38,  41 ;  Suidas  in  Straton. 

\  Latrt.  in  Diogen.  {|  La«rt.  lib.  tii.  185 ;  lib.  ir.  39. 

f  Lacxt*  lib.  iU  1329. 
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bciiHy  of  the  Miisetim — tbe  office  of  procticnl,  ns  well  ns  iif  specu- 
K'htivc  rducation.  We  might  naturally  expect  tn  find  somelbing 
I  Hkc  Schools  attached  to  something  I'kc  a  UniveTBity;  and  it  is 
i^witU  sown  regret,  thooph  wo  imist  confess  ourselves  witliout 
'i  Bm-prisc,  that  we  have  been  unable  M  tmce  the  sliphlest 
blanl  i>f  such  n  Evstem  in  the  enrher  limos*  of  the  Pti^ilcmies. 
[Tbo  same  deficiency  is  observable  in  the  history  of  the  FTcncb 
I'Jiliilftsnpbrrs  wbo  served  as  heralds  to  tbe  Frencli  Revolution. 
Biand  in  the  Acatlemy  of  Frederic.  Nothing  could  be  moro 
■ipBtriutic  and  coniprehensivelv  benevolent  than  their  views.  Their 
■letrts  imd  lives  were  to  be  spent  in  spreathng'  truth,  coirecting' 
|«rror*,  rcfonniog  abuses,  extcndiu":  the  power  and  knowled^ 
B>«i  mniikind.  and  convening:  this  benighled  earth  into  a  pattidise 
^ 4f  ' baj^Mness  and  freedom.  But  one  mode — and  some  persons 
Dif^ht  snppiMe  the  most  obvious  and  only  mode — of  accomplishing 
■  -tiieir  inir|>oBc  ihey  seem  to  have  quhe  overlooked:  they  did  not 
1  KUeuipt  prnrtically  to  cdocale  the  rising  genernlion.  They  wTote, 
kjnd  publis4ied.  and  reaped  the  harvest  of  their  labonr  in  an  ample 
Lreluni  of  ])opulDr  wonderment ;  but  tb«  drndgery  of  tuition,  ihe 
I  condescension  to  inferior  minds,  the  pnlience  and  lon°r  endurnnce 
I  pf  conqnering  stublxirri  wills,  and  drawing  out  dormant  fncullies, 
land  enlightening  stupidity  and  i^n^orance,  ibey  left  to  others:  if 
J  attempt  was  made,  it  seems  to  have  been  limited  U}  a  select 
K  -circle  of  subfliissive  disciples,  or  to  have  taken  ihe  form  of  mere 
1  jrofessorial  lectures,  in  which  the  vanity  of  the  teacher  was  fully 
1  indvlgod  without  tbe  slightest  sacrifice  of  indolence  or  patience. 
I  Tbe  t«ct  is  n-marknble,  and  it  is  worth  while  to  bear  it  in  mind, 
I  wken  ayvltfini  of  eilucation  nre  propounded  which  happen  to 
I  Wreunt  the  only  condition,  under  which,  with  the  esception  per- 
I  baps  of  a  false,  momenlary,  and  dangcmus  enthusiasm,  we  can 
npeci  1o  find  men  willing  lo  devole  themselves  heartily  and 
I  libonotislv  lo  ihc  instruction  of  the  yuung.  Can  education  he 
I  osrricd  on — has  it  orer  been  carried  on — in  this  wav,  without 
I  religion  to  inspirit  aiKl  support,  ns  well  as  to  direct  tbe  teacher? 

At  n  Inter  period,  however,  than  the  Ptolemies,  Alexandria 
I  begins  lo  assume  the  character  must  familiar  to  ua  under  the 
n  of  Mn  I'niversitv.  It  becomes  a  place  of  education  ;  and 
[  lite  Museinn  mu^t  naturally  have  taken  a  considerable  share  in 
It  is  remarkable  that  this  sudden  and  spontaneous  demand 
I  for  instruction.  accomiKinied  wilb  the  cslnblishmenl  of  new  schools 
I  in  every  part  of  tlio  Itoman  empire,  was  simultaneous  with  the 
r  rise  of  that  strong  instinct  of  religion — or,  if  religion  is  not  the 

A  Im  ootitltUMi  to  niMii  two  liial  (thDolmlMcTt,  ii 
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word,  of  superstition — which  preceded  the  formation  of  the  New 
Platonic  philosophy.  Society  had  lain  dead,  reason  was  ex- 
hausted, morals  corrupted,  truth  torn  to  atoms — -all  the  higher 
interests  and  duties  of  life  crushed  under  the  weight  of  the 
Roman  domination.  Patriotism  had  nothing  to  expatiate  in»  and 
religion  had  become  a  farce  ;  and  then,  when  everything  seemed 
lost,  a  fresh  stirring  commenced  beneath  the  surface^  and  man 
began  once  more  to  raise  his  head  and  cast  up  a  longing  look 
for  some  higher  and  better  things.  The  same  phenomenon  is  to 
be  observed  preparatory  to  the  Reformation.  The  same  may  be 
observed  now,  and  it  marks  an  approaching  crisis.  Not  only  at 
Alexandria,  but  at  Rome,  Athens,  Antioch,  Marseilles,  Ephesus» 
Rhodes,  Pergamus,  Smyrna,  in  Cappadocia,  and  various  other 
parts,  schools  sprung  up  about  the  beginning  of  the  Christian 
era,  as  they  are  springing  up  now,  and  (which  is  the  chief  point 
to  be  observed)  with  similar  novelties  and  errors  in  their  con- 
struction. 

Under  the  old  and  original  'systems  of  government,  both  in  the 
heathen  and  Christian  eras,  education  was  carried  on  by  collegiate 
institutions,  belonging  not  to  the  State,  but  to  the  Church.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  in  Egypt,  Persia,  and  other  Eastern  empires, 
there  were  institutions  analogous  to  the  first  schools,  which  rose 
up  in  Christendom  under  the  wing  of  our  cathedrals  and  mo- 
nasteries ;  and  the  advantages  were  obvious.  The  corporate  cha- 
racter of  these  bodies  contributed  to  ensure  uniformity  and  sta- 
bility of  doctrine.  They  compensated  for  the  defects  of  individual 
teachers.  They  stood  over  the  pupil,  from  first  to  last,  with  a 
moral  authority  which  controlled  his  passions,  while  it  elevated 
his  sentiments.  They  were  enabled  to  take  in  a  wider  range  of 
education ;  and  they  offered  a  retreat  and  reward  to  the  young, 
whose  education  was  finished,  far  better,  and  more  congenial,  than 
any  which  they  are  now  compelled  to  seek  in  the  wide  world. 
Their  independence  of  the  State  was  another  advantage;  they 
were  not  exposed  to  the  fluctuations  of  politics ;  they  stood  be- 
tween the  roused  energies  of  a  reason  often  turbulent,  and  of 
youthful  passions  always  rebellious — between  these  and  the  su- 
preme civil  powers ;  and  prevented  those  collisions,  which,  in  the 
absence  of  such  a  medium,  have  always  prevailed  between  crowds 
of  undisciplined  students  and  the  government,  which  is  obliged 
to  coerce  them.  The  German  universities  require  a  regiment  to 
manage  them ;  the  pupils  of  the  Ecole  Polytechnique  are  admirable 
bands  at  a  barricade ;  and  the  Roman  emperors  were  compelled 
to  place  the  under-graduates  of  Rome  under  the  strict  surveillance 
of  the  police,*  and  to  threaten  unruly  members  with  transportation 

"""^  ^  OuiMt,  Ciftliittion  d«  PBurope,  toI.  i. 
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to  Africa.  We  do  not  say  that  the  education  of  tlie  middle  age8> 
in  these  monastic  bodies^  was  perfect,  or  anything  like  perfect. 
The  loss  of  Greek  literature  left  them  without  any  adequate  ext 
erase  for  the  intellect ;  and  the  authority  which  presided  over 
the  schools,  as  over  the  churches,  was  often  abused  to  tyranny, 
and  still  more  often  neglectfully  relaxed.  But  we  do  say  that 
the  principle  of  educating  by  collegiate  bodies  incorporated  in 
the  church,  instead  of  by  individuals,  or  shifting  commissions 
appointed  by  the  State,  is  of  incalculable  importance;  and  its 
abandonment  by  the  foundation  of  Universities  was  one  of  the 
first  steps  to  that  career  of  insubordination  both  in  human  will 
and  human  understanding,  to  which  we  are  now  indebted  for  the 
calamities  that  beset  and  threaten  us. 

In  England,  and  in  England  only^  the  same  merciful  Provi* 
dence,  which  has  interposed  so  often  in  behalf  of  an  ungrateful 
people,  led  the  Church  almost  unconsciously  to  raise  up  her  own 
power  within  the  civil  power  of  the  universities,  as  they  emanated 
fnim  the  Crown,  by  founding  colleges  to  receive  the  students 
under  something  like  domestic  protection.  The  Colleges  are  the 
representative  of  the  Church,  and  the  University  of  the  State ; 
and  when,  by  the  multiplication  of  colleges,  the  circles  of  each 
were  made  at  last  to  coincide,  so  that  no  one  was  a  member  of  the 
university  without  being  a  member  of  a  college,  the  union  of 
Church  and  State  was  completed.  The  universities  became  con- 
solidated with  the  Church ;  and  all  the  dangers  of  political  in- 
terference with  the  quiet  sacred  duties  of  education  were  pre- 
vented, while  all  the  benefits  were  preserved,  which  might  be 
derived  from  the  legitimate  superintendence  and  co-operation  of 
the  Crown. 

But  for  our  colleges,  the  universities  would  by  this  time  have 
been  in  the  hands  of  philosophical  radicals,  instead  of  English 
Churchmen,  Hence  the  attacks  which  have  been  made  on  the 
collegiate  system ;  hence  the  plans  which  were  contrived  and 
execute<l  by  Whig  governments  of  revolution  date,  for  corrupting 
the  universities  through  the  colleges,  and  to  which  we  undoubtedly 
owe  the  low  state  into  which  they  had  fallen  pre\'ious  to  their 
recent  resuscitation  by  their  own  energies  ;*  hence  also  the  efforts 
(o  raise  up  rival  places  of  education  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
in  which  no  such  bar  should  exist  to  the  diffusion  of  democratical 
principles.  And  hence  also-— that  is,  from  the  want  of  colleges 
— the  great  schools  and  universities  of  Christendom,  previous  to 
the  development  of  the  collegiate  system,  and  those  of  heathenism, 
between  the  PtolemaDan  era  and  the  sixth  century,  became  the 
focus  of  every  mischief,  which  can  result  from  a  high  pressure  of 


*  See  a  curious  propoMl  of  tfak  kind  in  the  '  OoUeetanea 
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iDtellectual  cmtement  removed  from  all  moral  control*  ThBJ 
became  what  our  educational  reformers  would  ipake  of  Oi^Cord 
and  Cambridge^  and  ev^ry  other  place  where  they  would  nuse 
cither  a  German  university  or  a  new-fangled  '  Nationajl  School/ 

Crowds  of  students  wn^ndcred  about  the  worl^^  piokii^igvUpa 
little  rhetoric  at  Athens^  then  running  o$f  to  a  course  of  graouiMir 
at  Rome,  and  then  settling  for  a  tinie  under  a  p^ilofppbq: .  at 
Alexandria.  Wherever  an  eminent  popular  pro^essojr  fished  bim^- 
self,  there  rose  a  school  ;*  and  students  flocked  tGfgether,.reiooy^ 
from  parental  control^  with  no  i^gulatc^d  system  of  tl^ought^  and  no 
restraint  upon  their  fancy  or  their  life.  Having  full  Ijpexice  to 
choose  their  own  teacher,  they  chosc^  as  we  might  naturally  expect, 
the  most  florid,  worthless  rhetorician,  or  the  wildest  enthusiast. 
They  listened  to  hira,  as  long  as  they  liked^  deifying  him^— (it  i^ 
the  constant  lai^uage  of  Eunapius) — and  worshipjung  him  wi^h 
an  adulation  which  converted  the  whole  tribe  of  professors,  9# 
Philostratus  observes,  into  a  set  of  '  peacocks.*  As  the  govern-* 
ment  patronised  all  sects  alike,  and  endowed  j  chairs  of  Stoicism, 
Peripateticism,  Epicurism,  and  Platonism,  with  the  most  liberal 
promiscuousness,  all  symptoms  of  definiteness  or  stability ., of 
doctrine — or,  indeed,  of  belief  in  anything  but  the  whim  of  tbo 
moment — were  effectually  destroyed.  The  choice  of  teachers 
being  open,  the  professor  was  compelled  to  court  instead  of 
governing  his  audience;  his  fees  depended  on  his  popularity; 
and  the  lamentation  of  Augustine  is  borne  out  by  many  other 
writers,  that  to  cheat  the  professor  of  his  pay  was  as  common  at 

*  Polfmon,  a  celebrated  sopbist,  says  his  biographer  Philostratus  (\"\U  Sopfaut* 
art.  Polem.),  almost  made  the  fortune  of  Smyrna  by  giving  his  lectures  there. 

f  Athenvus,  lib.  xiii.  p.  610.  This  was  done,  among  others,  by  the  Antonines  at 
Athens,  who  ai>siffned  an  annual  stipend  of  10,000  drachmas  to  each  of  the  <jiairs~- 
Dot  a  very  liberu  allowance,  considering  the  habits  and  wealth  of  the  day.  (Luciau. 
in  Eunuch.  Philostr.  Vit.  Soph,  lib.  ii.  c.  2)  ;  but  these  salaries  were  augmented  by 
^ifes.  Gibbon's  remark  on  the  fact  is  worthy  of  bun  : — *  It  is  remarlcable,'  he  8a}s, 
*  that  the  impartial  favour  of  the  Antonines  was  bestowed  on  the  four  adverse  sects  of 
philosophy,  which  they  considered  as  equally  useful,  or  at  least  as  equally  iuuo« 

cent After  banishing  E))icurus,  and  silencing  his  doctrines,  they  recalled 

him— <^onvinced,  by  the  experience  of  ages,  that  the  moral  character  of  philosophers  is 
not  affected  by  the  diversity  of  their  theological  speculations.' — Tvol.  iv«.c.  xv. 
p.  116.  4to.)  We  had  always  understood  that  the  morU  and  theciogical  specula- 
tions of  Epicurus — as  of  every  other  teacher  pretending  to  the  name  of  a  philoso- 
pher— were  so  blended  as  to  be  insenarable ;  that,  in  tact,  religion  was  a  paft  of 
morality,  and  moralit}'  ci  religion  ;  and  that  religion  could  no  more  exist  witnout  a 
corresponding  theolog}',  than  a  man^s  body  without  his  bones,  or  affections  without  an 
object  to  rest  on.  It  is  indeed  remarkable  that  such  men  as  the  Antonines  shcudd 
have  considered  Epicurism  and  Stoicism  equally  useful,  or  equally  innocent*  Hiey 
might  as  well  have  assented  at  once  to  two  systems  of  astronomy  as  equally  true,  one 
uf  which  made  the  sun  go  round  the  earth,  and  the  other  the  earth  rountl  the  sun* 
The  real  fact  was,  that  no  philosophy  at  all  was  taught  in  these  chairs ;  and  the 
■ebools  had  dwindled  down  into  mere  theatres  fur  rhctoiical  display.  All  principle 
had  vanished,  when  contiadictious  wert  equally  patronised. 

Rome, 
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,  (IS  to  insult   him  in  the  lecture- loiim  was  commoa  at 

ige.     Tbe  livalry  of  ibese  learned  individuals  was  not  cnn- 

i«l  to  llieir  cLairs  in  the  schtxils.  whore  eat-h  endeavoured  to 

establish  his  own  supremacy,  and  theory  after  theory  rose  and  fell 

[l-hills  in  an  hour-glass.    1 1  extended  beyond  the  precincts.* 

—and  battles  between  opposite  i^lasses.  and  sometimes  be- 

sea  different  countrymen,  who  rangeil  tliemselves  into  national 

!s  under  nittional  professors,  disturbed  the  streets  of  Athens — 

t  ta  they  used  tci  disturb  the  streets  nf  Oxford  before  the  cnllc- 

te  system  was  fonned ;  when  Welshmen  were  banded  against 

KLsbinen,  Englishmen  against  Scotchmen,  and  even  founders  of 

jcs  were  compelled  m  insert  in  their  statutes,  that  ■  Norlli- 

should  not    abuse  Snuthmcn,    nor  Southmen    Northmen.' 

!  whole  population,  say  both  Gregory  Nazianzeaf  and  Eu- 

ius,  touk  an  interest  in  tbe  rival  chairs  ;   and  no  sooner  did  a 

>el  arrive  at  Athens,  than  men  stationed  '  at  the  quays,  on  thir 

'  Is,  in  the  streets,'  seized  on  the  youthful  candidates  for  aca- 

:id  honours,  and  carried  them  off  in  triumph  to  the  favourite 

Esur,  and  the   boarding-house  nhteh  he  patronised.     The 

e  writers  give  an  amusing  account  of  the  process  of  malricu- 

i  tiinong   the  gentlemen  undergraduates  of   Athens.       No 

icr  was  a  freshman  announced  than  the  whole  body  waited  on 

I,  and  led  him  off  to  the  baths,  in  a  triumphal  procession,  in- 

r  and  abusing  Inm  the  whole  way,  till  they  arrived  at  lite 

,  which  they  assaulted,  and,  to  use  an   academical  phrase, 

rteil,*  and  left  the  poor  man  half  dead  with  alarm  and  vexa- 

;  the  discipline  appears  to  have  been  so  severe  and   jHiin- 

3  to' on  ingenuous  mind,  that  Kunnpius  expresses  the  deepest 

Ltiludc  to  his  tutor   Prouresius.  fur  having  interfered  to  save 

n  from  it ;  an<l  Gregory,  in  his  funeral  oration  on  Basil,  con- 

ilates  himscKon  having  been  able  to  perform  the  same  kind 

that   dear   friend.      Other    traius    occur  in  scallercil 

Tilings  which  imply  alike  a  coarse  unil  undisciplined,  and  abnost 

lal  tune  of  mind  in  the  ancient  universities ;  and  though  we 

i  not  to  confuuod  mere  juvenile  cbuUitiuus  of  vivacity  with  a 

Kklessness  and  »ant  of  feehng.  or  to  deny  that  doors  are  somc- 

•  stxirled "  al  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  bonfires  lighted 

M  III  one  fx>lloge,  and  fireworks  disseminated  in  another,  an 

ihmnn  may  well  be  proud  of  the  general  disciplined  gentle- 

koly  feeling  which  pervades  his  collegiate  universities,  and  which 

keeps  4lown   the  rude  insolent  spirit  too  generally  prevalent 

icmbldgt-s  of  young  men,  that  with  all  their  freedom  of  asso- 

I  (|UarTeiling  is  most  rare,  and  duelling — the  very  life  of  a 

student— td together  unknown.     All  this,  also,  is  owing 
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to  our  collegiate  discipline ;  and  unless  we  wish  to  see  the  young 
men  of  England  reduced^  in  tone  and  habits  of  life,  to  the  level 
of  German  burschen,  or,  what  may  be  still  worse,  to  that  of  the 
medical  tyros  in  London,  we  shall  not  suffer  any  new  system  to 
be  introduced,  which,  though  it  increased  the  number  of  students 
in  our  old  universities,  would  leave  them  without  the  domestic 
shelter  of  a  college.  Far  rather  shall  we  join  in  the  efforts,  which 
the  governors  of  the  London  Hospitals  are,  it  is  understood,  now 
making,  to  provide  them  with  similar  institutions  for  the  accom- 
tnodation  of  the  medical  profession. 

Of  the  effects  of  this  style  of  education  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
speak.  If  on  education,  as  it  is  said,  depends  the  fate  of  a  country, 
to  this  we  must  ascribe  the  formation  of  that  spirit  under  which 
nation  after  nation  fell  a  prey  to  Rome ;  through  which  Rome 
itself,  exhausted  with  civil  wars,  sunk  under  the  tyranny  of  the 
emperors,  and  the  arms  of  the  north ;  and  liberty,  virtue,  reason, 
and  truth  disappeared  from  the  heathen  world,  until  Christianity 
came  down  from  heaven  to  revive  their  ashes.  The  great  mass  of 
Alexandrian  literature  has  perished  by  its  own  acknowledged 
worthlessness.  The  Greek  of  the  later  days  is  almost  valueless-— 
the  Roman  is  but  a  faint  copy  from  the  Greek ;  and  the  only 
portion  which  is  original  and  commanding  was  called  into  exist- 
ence by  the  crimes  and  follies  of  a  most  profligate  age.  When 
strength  of  mind  again  appears,  it  is  in  the  form  of  Christianity ; 
and  Guizot's  observation  on  France  is  true  of  the  whole  of  that 
period,  '  that  with  all  the  advantages  of  patronage,  establishments, 
public  favour,  and  prescriptive  influence  possessed  by  the  heathen 
universities,  it  was  in  the  Christian  schools  alone  that  any  advance 
was  made  by  human  reason,  or  any  contribution  stored  up  for  the 
benefit  of  truth.'  *  But  we  must  proceed  to  one  more  and  the 
last  point. 

With  this  tendency  to  remove  restrictions,  both  on  the  private 
life  and  course  of  study  of  the  pupil,  and  on  the  extravagances 
and  fancies  of  the  teacher,  there  was  naturally  coupled  a  pheno- 
menon, which  has  revived  in  the  modern  parallel  period — an 
enormous  multiplication  of  books.  We  are  not  among  those  who 
would  abolish  the  printing  press,  or  prohibit  reading ;  but  we 
hold,  as  the  wisest  of  men  have  held,  that  much  reading  without 
much  thinking,  and  either,  or  both  together,  without  a  living 
moral  power  standing  by  to  interpret,  explain,  correct,  apply, 
iiiscriminate,  and  confirm  written  teaching — to  prepare  the  mind 
•for  receiving  it,  and  to  impress  it  on  the  mind  when  received,  by 
a  system  of  catechetical  instruction— is  not  merely  useless,  but  is 
most  highly  pernicious. 

*  Qttiiot,  Sui  la  CiviliMti^Mi  d«  rEufupe* 
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A  book  cannot  speak ;  It  cnnnoi  anawer  inieTTognlories ;  it  cnnnot 
L  wbukff  prcsuinption ;  it  lie*  powerless  in  our  bnntlK ;  it  rousps  no 
I  slinme  by  its  presence;  it  provukes  nu  reluctAnl  curiusitvj  il  sti- 
\  ^nulaUrt  no  industry,  eicept  in  inmds  of  the  hi^heBl  onier.  and  in 
L-culij(«l8  intrioBically  inviting;    it    cannot  compel  attention,  nor 

Jimish  neglcd.  Tho  mind  sits  listlessly  and  indolently  waiting 
>r  the  ideas  as  they  come,  wittiout  taking  trouble  to  anticipate, 
^■arrange,  or  sift  ihem,  and  looking  only  to  be  amused  ;  and  the  living 
I  |mnciple  within  it  toon  learns  to  domineer  over  the  dead  letter, 
rio  pronounce  on  it  as  a  judge  ;  to  criticise  and  pervert ;  to  make 
)  it  ihc  mere  echo  of  itself ;  Ut  teach  instead  of  being-  taught. 
VUnlimitod  to  one  class  of  subjects,  it  ranirea  over  the  wide  field  of 
rlilorature,  picking  up  a  smattering  of  everything,  and  knowine; 
^liul«  of  any.  It  will  read  fur  display,  because  to  study  for  truth's 
'  I  R  ptunful  laborious  process ;  and  either  a  meretricious 
I  vlietoric.  or  a  captious  logic,  or  a  farrago  of  bare  facts,  ni!l  be  the 
f  vbject  of  its  pursuit,  because  these  only  will  enable  a  man  to  gam 

■  KD  easy  applause  in  ordinary  society.  Hence  conceit,  arrogance, 
Ifiirolity,  and  the  whole  tribe  of  literary  vices.  Hence  aUo  the 
k.|krel«nsion  to  an  universal  knowle<lge — to  something  which  may 
I  enable  the  possessor  to  shine  im  every  subject  and  in  every  com- 

■  ttany.  And  as  rhetoric.  I<^r.  and  what  is  culled  genend  informa- 
V^o  have  each  this  advantage,  we  Rnil  ibcm  all  the  prevailing 

in  the  Alexandrian  tera,  as  well  as  in  the  ages  preceding 
p^e  Reformation,  and  in  our  own. 

Nor  must  we  forget  the   inevitable  result  of  a  mullifarious 

Lveftding    without  a  guide — the    loss  of  truth — that   truth  which 

fw  bat  one,  and  which  few  can  keep  in  sight,   when  wandering 

variety    of    systems.       Hence    mainly   the   syncretislic 

iriDciple  of  the   Alexandrian   school — a   principle  exhibitt'tl  iu 

be  very  first  formation  of  the   Ptolenin-an  library.      Demetrius 

kPbalereus  was  especially  enjoined*    (o    collect  together  all  Ifie 

friiinift    in  the    wtrrld.     The    king,  it  is  added,   '  wrote  letters 

I  every  king  and  governor,  entreating  them  (o  send  him  every 

of  work,'  [xwls,  novel-writers,  orators,  sophists,  physicians. 

ra-sophists,    historiographers,    '  and   others,'    whatever    the 

(cise  character  of  these  autliurs  may  have  been.      When  he 

A  uf  the  librariim  hnw  many  had  been  accumulated,   he 

tiinded  not  only  (if  the  Jtrwibh  scriptures  yel  unobtained. 

It  of  a  '  multitude  of  works  stil)  lying  hid  among  the  Ethiopians, 

idians.   Persians,  Elamites.  Babyloniaiu,  Assyrians,  Chalrla-nns, 

Hid  Latins.'  I     AimI.  according  to  Ceilrcnus,:^  ^^  *"*"  procured 

'  B  translation  inio  Greek,  not  unW  of  the  Old  TusMment,  hut  of 


*  Klripb«D.  ll 
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Chaldaean,  Egyptian,  and  Latin  works,  to  tbe  amount  of  100,000 
Yolumes.  We  must  be  cautious  in  receiving  such  statements,  but 
the  principle  is  allowed. 

The  next  step  to  the  formation  of  such  a  library  *  was  the  crea- 
tion of  a  similar  literature ;  and  never  was  a  parallel  more  re- 
markable than  between  the  literature  of  Europe  in  tbe  last  £00 
years,  and  that  which  rose  up  in  Egypt  under  the  patronage  of 
tbe  Ptolemies,  to  pave  the  way  first  for  a  sceptical  philosophy, 
then  for  a  frivolous  physical  science^  as  it  is  called,  and  then  for 
pantheism:  but  this  subject  is  too  large  and  important  to  be 
treated  cursorily,  and  must  be  reserved  for  another  occasion. 

But  the  whole  subject  of  popular  literature  requires  the  deep- 
est consideration.  The  press  is  pouring  out  every  day  a  tide  of 
books,  which  distract  the  attention,  weaken  the  judgment,  corrupt 
the  taste,  and  defy  the  criticism  of  the  public  by  their  very  mul- 
titude. Every  one,  young  or  old,  man  or  woman,  fool  or  wise, 
thinks  himself  able  to  say  something,  which  may  catch  the  public 
eye,  and  raise  himself  either  money  or  notoriety.  The  whole 
world  is  become  a  great  school,  where  all  the  pupils  have  turned 
themselves  into  teachers ;  and  the  ravenous  appetite  of  an  idle 
people,  always  craving  for  some  new  excitement  or  amusement^ 
and  ready  to  swallow  the  most  unwholesome  food,  is  daily  stimu- 
lating the  market.  What  should  we  say  if  man  had  the  power  of 
so  volatilising  a  grain  of  arsenic,  that  its  effluvium  should  spread 
over  a  whole  country,  entering  into  every  house,  and  penetrating 
to  the  most  vital  parts  of  the  body  ?  and  yet,  until  it  is  shown  that 
the  human  mind  is  good  itself  and  a  source  of  good, — that  it  is  not, 
what  we  know  it  to  be,  save  only  when  purified  by  religion, 
corrupt  itself,  and  a  corruptor  of  others :  this  power,  which  every 
man  possesses  and  so  many  exercise,  of  difi'using  their  thoughts 
over  the  world,  and  insinuating  them  into  the  heart  of  a  nation,  is 
in  reality  the  power  of  spreading  a  pestilential  miasma. 

And  therefore  the  subject  of  popular  literature  is  a  question 
of  deep  anxiety ;  and  the  Church  ought  without  delay  to  examine 

*  The  history  of  the  Alexandrian  library  is  very  perplexed ;  but  those  who  wish  to 
enter  into  it,  the  following  works  may  be  referred  to : — Strabo  Geograp.  lib.  xiii. 

fu  6U9 ;  Ammianus  MarceUinus,  lib.  xxii. ;  Plutarch  Apophtheg.  Reg. ;  AtheDvus, 
ib.  i.  c.  3  ;  Vitruvius  Prsfat.  lib.  vii. ;  Josephus  Antiquit.  xii.  2. ;  Contra  Ajnon, 
ii.  7 ;  IrenaeuH,  iii.  23  ;  Clemens  Alcxandrhi.  Stromat.  lib.  i.  c.  22 ;  Cyrill.  Hierosol. 
Catec'het.  \v,  34;  Epiphanius  de  Mens,  et  Ponder.  9;  Hieronymos  Comment,  in 
Paiiielem,  lib.  xi. ;  August.  Civit.  Dei,  xviii.  42.  Besides  the  foUowing  modems, 
Juitus  Lipsuis  Dc  Bibliot.  1 1 ;  Buuamy  M^m.  de  P Academic  des  Inscriptions,  ix.  10 ; 
Bech  Sjiccimen  Hist.  Bibliot.  Alexand. ;  Sainte  Croix,  Magasin  Encyclop.  torn.  v. 
p.  433  ;  Reinhard  Ueber  die  letzten  Schicksaler ;  Matter  but  PEcole  d'^exandrie ; 
vol.  i.  p.  47 ;  Guericke  on  the  Catechetical  School ;  Fabricius  Biblioth.  Grsc.  ed. 
llarles,  vol.  iii.,  p.  500.  We  must  not  forget  the  work  of  the  learned  Joachim 
Maderus,  who  has  given  an  accowit  of  all  the  libraries  in  the  world,  including  those 
vhich  were  collect^  before  the  flood }— *  De  Libris  et  Dibliothecif  Autediluvianis.' 
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I  it.  and  to  provide  a  literature  fnr  this  country,  which,  if  it  cannot 
B  expel  the  present  from  the  market,  may  at  least  supplv  the  naiils, 
I  Biwl  prevent  the  infection  of  the  sounder  part  of  the  population. 
K  Bome  steps  to  this  end  have  already  been  taken,  and  we  trust  they 
K  will  l>e  follnwed  up.  Instead  of  hciog  alarmed  at  the  assertion 
B;W>  canoingly  m.idc  in  order  to  drive  tnilh  out  of  the  world,  that 
B- every  science  and  art  should  be  cautiously  kept  apart)  and  reli^on 

■  and  politics  be  confined  to  one  province  of  their  own,  let  it  be 

■  boldly  maintained  that  religion  and  politics  have  no  such  separate 
Ijirmnticc — that  they  are  the  lords  and  masters  of  the  whole  ranffe 

■  of  science;  with  aright  to  interfere  and  overrule  the  moment, 
^. though  not  before,  their  laws  are  imputed  in  any  part ;  and  de- 
Hiuandin^  to  be  recognised  t»  till — to  have  tlieir  names  proclaimed 

■  and  their  decrees  registered  in  alt — in  allegiance  to  their  para - 
■'mount  authority. 

I  We  cannot  indee<l  brinff  men  to  believe,  true  as  it  is,  that  to 
Ftrritc  is  not  to  be  wise — that  to  read  is  not  to  learn — that  lite- 
■XKlure  is  no  proof  of  enlightenment.  Talking  much,  we  know 
■£Y)m  the  hii^best  authorities,  is  a  sign  of  folly ;  listening  fjreedily 
Hto  ibe  idle  talk  of  others  is  no  great  symptom  of  sense;  and 
Birlielher  we  hear  with  ears  or  eyes,  and  talk  with  tongue  or  pen, 
■it  matters  little. 
I       But  we  may  by  great  exertions  construct  a   fresh    Hlerature 

■  Jras  mischievous  than  the  present — a  new  river,  instead  of  the 
W  ilitcb-water  of  the  Thames.  We  may  at  least  fumigate  the  press  ; 
Band  for  this  purpose  every  book  written  should  he  imbued  and 
Kiimpregnatcd  with  sound  principles,  both  religious  am)  political. 
B  Poetry,  history,  philosophy,  travels,  novels,  reviews,  iienspa- 
K^ers,  grammars,  every  thing  should  contain  in  them  the  great 

■  Irutfas,  which  it   is  required  to  inculcate  on  the  human  mind. 

■  Home  Tiiuke  and  Cobbeit  wrapt  up  their  democralical  poisons  in 
Bsyntax  and  etymology.  The  Jesuits  made  even  the  Oradus  ad 
BPamuaum  a  disseminator  of  popery.  Give  me  the  making  of 
K'^tir  ballads,  said  a  keen  observer  of  mankind,  and  1  care  little 
Btrlio  makes  your  laws.  And  it  is  because  we  have  neglected  these 
B  Bin  pic  lessons,  that  boj-s  can  scarcely  find  a  history  of  the  day  which 
Bdocs  not  make  them  admire  rebellion  and  despise  obedience — 
Ber  a  )>o<>k  on  morals,  which  does  not  set  religion  aside — or  a  poem. 

■  which  is  not  a  pander  to  some   sdly  sentiment,  or  sunie  vicious 

■^  We  have  thrown  together  a  few  observations,  which  have  or- 
KcDrred  in  examining  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  AleKandriau  phi> 
^WMopiiy.  No  system  of  philosophy  falls  from  the  clouds;  it  is  the 
Hvrowtb  of  time  and  drcumstanci.'s,  and  preceded  by  many  symp- 
Koms— often  stiglit,  and  nt  first  sight  fanciful,  but  m  a  careful 
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observer^  very  real.  It  was  when  a  belief  in  a  definite  system  of 
revealed  religious  truth  had  been  destroyed  by  popular  licentious- 
liess,  by  the  bad  policy  of  kings,  by  the  extravagance  of  rationalism, 
by  the  corruptions  of  the  professed  teachers  of  the  truth,  and  the 
dissensions  of  those  who  rebelled  from  it— that  reason  fell  back  on  a 
new  religious  creed,  invented  by  itself;  full,  if  we  trust  to  tbose 
whose  principles  had  overthrown  the  old  creed,  of  the  grossest  super* 
fltition  and  absurdity.  Doubt  and  scepticism  had  Jeft  the  human 
heart  without  anything  to  satisfy  its  cravings,  and  the  human  intel- 
lect without  foundation  or  support ;  and  both  heart  and  intellect  fell 
prostrate  under  a  new  system  of  doctrine,  which,  before  any  one 
would  acknowledge  it,  was  compelled  to  take  the  form  of  the  old. 
It  gave  again  to  the  educated  few  the  very  truths  which  the  scep- 
tic and  the  sophist  had  covered  with  ridicule ;  but  gave  them 
stripped  of  the  only  authority,  on  which  they  could  legitimately 
be  embraced — the  authority  of  a  definite  revelation,  committed  to 
the  guardianship  of  a  Church.  Its  spirit  entered  into  the  popu- 
lace as  well  as  into  philosophers ;  and  instead  of  atheism,  it 
engendered  a  blind  superstition.  Magic,  astrology,  divination, 
fanaticism — which  received,  with  open  arms,  the  first  madman 
or  impostor,  who  pretended  to  communicate  with  heaven — suc- 
cee<l(»(l  to  popular  irreligion.  Those  centuries,  like  ours,  had  in 
abundance  their  Ir\'ings,  and  Southcotes,  and  Thoms,  and  Bryans, 
and  Owens,  and  Matthews,  in  the  persons  of  their  Alexanders* 
and  Apolloniuses,  and  the  whole  bigoted  and  credulous  train, 
who  first  embraced  Christianity  w^ithout  due  allegiance  to  the 
authority  of  the  Church,  and  then  fell  away  into  the  ranks  of  the 
Gnostics. 

The  circumstances  which  preceded  the  growth  of  this  spirit 
were  the  same  as  in  our  own  day — luxury — commerce — manu- 
factures— a  commixture  of  people — accumulations  of  the  populace 
in  large  cities — habits  of  lawlessness  and  self-indulgence — the 
destruction  of  old  institutions,  civil  as  well  as  religious — the 
breaking  up  of  great  hierarchies — the  creation  of  ill  governed 
schools — the  substitution  of  instruction  for  education — the  dif- 
fusion of  general  information  in  the  place  of  sound  practical  know- 
ledge— the  encouragement  of  physical  science  in  opposition  to  a 
deep  philosophy — the  spread  of  habits  of  criticism,  and  disputation 
and  scepticism — civilization  (so  calle<i)  mistaken  for  improvement — 
the  encourjigement  of  literary  men  apart  from  religious  principles, 
or  positive  duties — the  unregulated  increase  of  books,  and  an  mii- 
versal  adulation  and  subjection  of  mind,  not  to  the  legitimate 
authority  of  truth,  but  to  a  tpant,  or  to  fashion,  or  to  public  ojh- 
nion  ;  ns  a  parasite  submits  to  the  master  who  feeds  him,  or  a 

*  Lucian,  vol.  ii.  p.  207. 
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PpC^uTaf  deinago{;uc  fnwns  upon  hU  mob,  and  yields  without 
Estnij^lc  to  tbc  pressure  from  without.  And  now  in  Europe, 
I  exactly  in  proportion  as  these  cnuses  have  operated,  Christianity 
\it  giving  way  beneath  an  invading  pantheism.      In  Germany,  in 

■  France,  even  amon|r  edueated  men  in  England,  whose  education 
plus  not  been  carried  un  in  the  great  schools  of  the  Cburcb,  or  on 

■  Ifae  principles  of  the  Church,  pantheism  is  an  avowed  creed. 
P Among  the  dregi  of  our  population,  though  under  no  clasgical 
rswme,  the  same  spirit  is  working.  Socialism  is  a  vulgar  pantheism  ; 
KjHid  that  it  will  gain  ground,  and  prevail  to  a  considerable  extent, 
Bwe  cannot  doubt,  any  more  than  that  a  seed  will  thrive  in  a  soil 
Evell  fitted  for  its  reception.  Whether  Providence  has  in  store  for 
B^M  snj  aid  to  meet  and  exjiel  it — any  resuscitation  of  bis  Church — 
BHiy  wide-spreading  calamity,  which  may  rouse  men  from  their 
■dreams,  and  throw  them  back  on  the  realities  of  the  Church — or 

■  that  Church  will  be  left,  amidst  the  Hoixl,  a  small  and  narrow 
I  «r]i.  still  holding  the  truth  committed  to  it  above  the  waters,  and  in 

''hr  face  of  the  world,  though  few  receive  it — it  is  not  for  us  to 
^opbesj.  But  man  cannot  be  an  atftpist:  and  when  atheism  is 
fcxcludcil,  and  the  truth  which  comes  from  God  is  rejected  as 
.what  remains  but  to  fdl  up  the  void  by  a  system  invented 
iby  man,  and,  in  flying  from  a  catholic  religion,  to  fall  down  and 
'  rorsbip  an  idol  ? 


.  IV.— 1.  Firit  Atimtal  Report  of  the  Ret/Vitrttr-General  of 
tHrlh.  Dealkx,  and  Marriarjes.      1839. 
L  Slatitiic'il  Hfport  on  the  Sirktiess.  Morlality,  and  ImaUdmr/ 
among    the    Troops  in  the    fV&l  Indien.      Prepared  from  the 
fiecords  of  ihc  Army  Medical  neparlment  and  War-Office 
Returns.      1 636. 
.  DiHo,  ditto,  for  the  United  Kintjdom,  the  Medilerrnnean,  and 
Briluh  America.     183y. 
.  Ditin,  ditto,  for  IVenlem  Africa.  Si.  Helena,  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  the  MnurUitM.      184U. 

3AKAI>OXIC.\L  as  it  may  appear,  it  is  certain  that  a  man's 
hMltfa.  nay  life,  is  nearly  as  much  in  the  keeping  of  those  of 
|uh*  knows  nolUing  as  in  his  own.  Of  the  three  influences 
[  on  il~himsclf,  society,  and  external  nature — the 
»  on  it  most  intensely,  the  second  most  covertly,  the  last 
tantly.  Moral  culture  mHy  tench  the  indivitjual  so  to 
nrb  hia  |>aS8it:ins  and  aj>petite5  as  to  develop  all  the  forces  of 
s  organuaiion  in  thi-ir  most  healthful  icope,  or  its  neglect  may 
t  Ihom  loose  as  the  deadliest  itutriunents  of  self-deMruction. 
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The  social  system  acts  upon  us  not  only  through  its  fashions 
and  customs^  but  by  the  power  of  government ;  and  an  ill  consi- 
dered impost  indirectly  affecting  the  food^  the  habitation^  or  the 
clothing  of  the  community,  shsJl  send  more  to  their  graves  than 
ever  fell  by  sword  or  spear.  Climate  is  always  so  greatly  ame- 
liorated by  civilisation  that  we  may  safely  say  that  it  forms  no 
exception  to  the  general  fact,  that  all  the  sources  enumerated  as 
influencing  life  are  greatly  modifiable,  so  that,  though  we  may  not 
believe  with  M.  Quetelet  in  the  perfectibility  of  our  race,  we 
may  yet  be  sure  that  all  its  numerous  ills  may  be  immeasurably 
lessened.  Nothing  is  truer  than  that  the  mortality  of  a  king- 
dom is  the  best  gauge  of  its  happiness  and  prosperity.  Show  us 
a  community  wallowing  in  vice,  whether  from  the  pamperings  of 
luxury  or  the  recklessness  of  poverty,  and  we  will  show  you  that 
there  truly  the  wages  of  sin  are  death.  Point  out  the  govern- 
ment legislating  only  for  a  financial  return,  regardless  or  fgnorant 
of  the  indirect  effects  of  their  enactments,  and  we  shall  see  that 
the  pieces  of  silver  have  been  the  price  of  blood.  It  is  only  by 
such  large  surveys  as  are  contained  in  the  parliamentary  docu- 
ments now  before  us  that  the  state  of  the  public  health  can  be  as- 
certained. And  admirably  do  these  Reports  show  it.  Many  a 
peccant  and  cankrous  sore,  eating  into  the  core  of  the  body  politic, 
is  there  laid  bare ;  and  many  an  evil  which  would  have  remained 
latent  until  it  had  gathered  strength  to  sweep  like  a  pestilence  over 
our  land,  is  here  detected  and  exposed  to  those  who  have  the  power 
at  least  to  prevent  it. 

The  Military  Reports  are  the  most  valuable  gift,  as  to  the 
effects  of  climate,  which  ever  has  been  made  to  medicine,  and 
reflect  the  highest  credit  not  only  on  Major  Tulloch,  under  whose 
especial  auspices  they  arc  produced,  and  on  his  assistant.  Dr. 
Balfour,  but  on  those  offices,  whatever  they  are,  in  which  such 
minute  particulars  have  been  so  accurately  kept,  as  to  allow,  at  a 
moment's  notice,  the  production  of  such  a  mass  of  valuable 
results  as  we  now  have.  Other  nations  may  have  possessed  an 
extent  of  territory  equal  to  that  of  the  British  empire,  but  ours  is 
the  first  which  has  put  forth  for  the  benefit  of  mankind  so 
noble  a  monument  as  this.  Besides  arranging  and  collecting  the 
enormous  mass  of  materials  implied  in  the  returns  of  the  British 
army  for  twenty  years,  Major  Tulloch  has  added  a  series  of 
obser\'ations  on  the  influence  of  heat,  electricity,  soil,  culture, 
moisture,  in  a  word,  on  the  circumstances  determining  climate  in 
all  parts  of  the  globe,  which  are  models  of  industry  and  re- 
search, and  invaluable  as  records. 

The  Report  of  the  Registrar-general  is  the  first  of  an  annual 
series  exhibiting  the  social  state  of  England ;  and  let  us  frankly 
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^own,  Ibnl  whatever  mny  be  the  objections  to  c^rtani  parts  of  the 
■Tr^istrallon  bills,  this,  the  registration  of  deaths,  ought  to  be  rc- 
llained.  Politics  anil  parly  should  not  be  nllowed  to  interfere 
[with  public  liealth — and  public  health  is  not  ascertainable  nor 
■imediable  unless  such  a  search  into  nil  which  afTects  it  U  prc- 
Etenlctl  to  ibc  nation.  We  understand  that  though  the  ori^nal 
■liiU  retjuircd  the  registration  of  deaths,  it  did  not  require  that  the 
Bcauses  of  death  should  be  mentioned;  and  (Am  hns,  we  believe. 
Rfcen  ihe  sole  work  of  the  registrar-general.  To  him  we  arc  also 
^SidpbtfHl  for  a  new  weekly  bill  of  mortality  {or  the  metropolis, 
Vwhicb  is  in  every  respect  immeasurably  superior  to  the  old  one. 
Vln  the  detail  be  hns  been  ably  assisted  by  Rlr.  VVm.  Farr.  We 
Etemark  that  an  earnest  pledge  to  further  Mr.  Litter's  object  has 
^jbeen  pot  forth  bj  the  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  and 
Kty  the  Society  of  Apothecaries,  together  with  an  injunction  to  all 
Bneniliers  of  their  respective  bodies  over  England  to  do  the  like; 
utad  on  the  whole,  we  rejoice  to  find  that  all  classes,  lay  and 
Koerical,  have  promptlv  answered  the  demands  of  ibe  registrar- 
■general  in  matters  in  which  all  are  alike  interested.  In  the  ab- 
EMract  of  deaths  Air.  Lister  has  entered  into  minute  details,  exhi- 
Klnting  enumerations  of  (he  deaths  of  persons  of  each  sei  at  every 
buccessive  year  of  age  1  thus  collecting  a  large  mass  of  accurate 
■particulars,  which  will  apply  with  greater  certainty  to  the  pur- 
Iposes  of  insurance  than  those  we  had  hitherto  possessed.  The 
Poiscrepancics  existing  among  sets  of  tables,  hitherto  sening  as 
Fdata  in  the  enormous  money  transactions  connected  with  life  iii- 
Ksnrancc  and  annuities,  are,  ns  exhibited  in  a  late  Parliamentary 
■Teiurn,  and  excerpted  in  the  registrar-general's  report,  quite 
Rdiameful.  Of  course  the  value  of  Mr.  Lister's  returns  will 
Rncrcasc  annually;  and  a  mean,  derived  from  quinquennial  or 
ncceimial  observations,  will  j^robably  leave  nothing  on  litis  head 
Bo  be  desired. 

■  In  the  present  report  Mr.  Lister  has  divided  England  into 
Birenty-five  districts,  '  for  the  purpose  of  comparing  town  with 
fcouab^,  agricultural  with  mining  and  manufacturing  districts, 
nlevated  with  low  situations,  the  maritime  with  the  inland,' — with 
nbe  view  of  furnishing  better  material  for  llic  use  of  Iwncfit  and 
Hniendly  societies ; — the  actuary  for  the  national  debt  having 
BSatcd  in  1 833  that  the  difference  of  mortality  in  difTerent  diitricls 
nm  utterly  unknown,  and  that  tables  for  the  use  of  the  poorer 
Brasses,  in  reference  to  sickness  and  mortality,  could  not  at  that 
Bine  be  constructed  for  waul  of  accurate  information.  Consider- 
Bpg  how  extensive  and  how  necessary  these  systems  of  mutual 
■Report  among  the  poor  are,  we  agree  tvith  Mr.  Lister  in  the 
B  jirinciplc 
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principle  of  a  division  of  England  into  well-marked  districts, 
having  common  properties.  We,  however,  are  advocates  for  a 
minuter  division  than  that  which  he  has  adopted.  What  everybody 
wishes  to  know  is  the  mortality  of  his  own  town  or  village,  and  this 
in  the  main  would,  in  spite  of  its  minuteness,  lead  to  the  most 
practical  results.  The  mortality  of  places  called  low  or  hilly  is 
very  various,  and  we  shall  show  that  the  influence  of  locality  is 
minute,  so  that  two  spots  contiguous  to  each  other  yield  by  no 
means  a  similar  ratio.  Thus  the  mortality  of  London  is  one 
thing,  but  the  mortality  of  its  various  parishes  another;  some 
of  them  being  twice,  thrice,  or  even  four  times  that  of  others.  We 
therefore  would  recommend  the  exhibition  of  the  mortality  of  the 
various  counties,  towns,  and  parishes,  as  they  are  laid  down  in  the 
map,  as  the  most  useful  for  all  purposes,  even  for  those  of  sub- 
sequent generalisation,  such  as  the  registrar-general  has  now 
offered.  The  labour  all  this  implies,  and  the  voluminousness  of 
the  result,  should  be  no  drawbacks  to  the  attempt ;  while  the  ad- 
vantage attendant  on  the  exhibition  of  the  relative  salubrity  of 
places  instead  of  districts  would  infallibly  and  rapidly  lead  to  the 
endeavour  of  ameliorating  the  worser.  It  is  nobody's  business  to 
attempt  to  alter  the  physical  condition  of  a  county,  though  many 
a  squire  and  many  a  clergyman  does  that  of  his  village  and  cure, 
and  would  do  so  with  greater  unity  of  purpose  and  effect  were  its 
ills  clearly  laid  before  him.  Of  course  we  would  not  carry 
this  minuteness  of  subdivision  beyond  a  certain  point.  In 
most  instances  those  living  in  the  same  parish  might  be  assumed 
to  be  under  similar  influences ;  it  might  be  advisable,  where 
the  parish  is  very  extensive  and  consisting  of  several  separate 
masses  of  population,  to  take  each  separately.  We  venture  merely 
to  throw  out  these  remarks,  being  convinced  that  if  these  twenty- 
five  larger  subdivisions  of  England  be  reproduced  from  year  to 
year,  it  will  be  difficult  to  disentangle  the  efficient  causes  of  evil 
from  the  mass  which  smothers  them,  and  the  great  practical 
benefits  of  registration  will  be  reduced  to  speculation.  The 
stimulus  to  action  given  by  Mr.  Lister's  first  report  has  arisen 
more  from  his  special  deductions  than  from  his  larger  generalisa- 
tion :  thus  it  is  the  difference  of  mortality  among  the  different 
parithea  of  London  which  has  called  forth  the  energies  of  the 
Bishop  of  London  to  investigate  the  condition  of  the  poorer 
classes  of  his  diocese.  One  other  remark  too  we  would  make, 
and  it  is  that  the  very  valuable  tables  put  forth  by  the  registrar- 
general  should  be  accompanied  by  a  more  copious  and  detailed 
commentary.  Mr.  Lister  cannot  place  too  low  the  indolence  and 
incapacity  of  all  classes  as  to  technical  knowledge ;  and  independent 
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of  this  excuse  for  neglectitig  what  is  intrinsically  of  exceeding  value, 
every  one  is  desirous  of  knowing  what  deductions  the  collector 
himself  makes  from  his  own  records^  and  what  improvements  he 
would  suggest.  It  is  true  that  this  is  a  duty  whicli  involves  much 
tact  and  much  moral  courage  ;  for  it  will  give  a  hanflle  to  cavil ; 
but  by  doing  so  it  invites  discussion  and  awakens  the  attention  of 
society  :  we  are  certain,  from  the  amount  of  industry  and  talent 
displayed  in  this  first  report,  that  Mr.  Lister  need  not  fear  a 
dishonest  opponent — and  an  honest  one  might  act  as  an  adviser. 

Prefacing  the  suhject  with  such  general  observations  and  re- 
sults as  are  suggested  by  the  perusal  of  a  valuable  letter  addressed 
by  Mr.  Farr  to  the  registrar-general,  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to 
the  consideration  of  the  mortality  in  large  towns — especially  in 
the  metropolis. 

148,701  cases  of  disease  have  been  grouped  into  certain  classes 
of  malady  readily  recognisable.  The  number  of  males  who  died 
were  75,159;  the  females  73,542.  The  deaths  by  epidemic 
diseases,  which  in  all  countries  are  among  the  most  numerous, 
amounted  to  32,537  :  males  suffered  rather  more  by  these  than  fe- 
males— small -pox,  croup,  thrush,  diarrhcca,  dysentery,  and  cholera 
affecting  the  former  most ;  while  influenza  and  hooping-cough  cut 
off  moat  of  the  latter — typhus,  scarlatina,  erysipelas,  and  measles 
affected  both  sexes  equally.  In  1000  of  both  sexes  rather  more 
than  4  died  of  epidemic  maladies;  but  3  out  of  the  4  were 
children  who  perished  of  the  various  eruptive  fevers.  Small -pox 
destroyed  5811;  measles,  4732;  hooping-cough,  3044;  and 
scarlatina,  2520.  The  reigning  maladies  were  small-pox  and 
typhus ;  the  enormous  proportion  of  deaths  in  one-half  year  for 
the  former  malady  is,  we  think,  rightly  attributable  to  the  care- 
lessness about  vaccination,  which  operation  among  the  poor  is 
always  postponed,  and  sometimes  sine  die.  Of  diseases  of  the 
nervous  system  there  were  21,852,  or  15  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
registered.  3  in  1000  Uving  perish  annually  of  this  class  of  mala- 
dies— more  females  suffering  from  them  than  males.  Apo- 
plexies attack  the  male  more  frequently  than  the  female.  27 
per  cent  of  all  deaths  are  caused  by  diseases  of  the  respiratory 
system.  And  here  these  miserable  maladies  attack  both  sexes 
alike;  so  that  5  out  of  1000  living  perish  annually ;  and  of  those 
5,  4  are  from  consumption,  though  here  females  are  rather 
more  subject  to  it  than  males.  4  in  1000  births  are  fatal  to  the 
mothers. 

The  contrast  between  the  mortality  of  town  and  country  is 
venr  striking. 

Sir.  Farr  has  compared  the  mortality  of  about  seven  millions 
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of  persons,  one-half  of  whom  are  located  in  towns^  the  other  half 
in  counties.  The  concentration  of  the  population  in  cities 
doubles  the  deaths  from  the  epidemic  diseases  and  those  of  the 
nervous  system.  In  counties  compared  with  cities  the  deaths  by 
convulsion  are  as  1  to  3  nearly ;  so  also  deaths  by  water  on  the 
brain  :  acute  diseases  of  the  lungs  are  in  counties  as  compared  to 
cities  as  1  to  2^  nearly. 

The  deaths  from  consumption  are  increased  39  per  cent. — 
those  from  childbirth  71  per  cent. — those  from  typhus  221  per 
cent,  in  cities  as  compared^  with  counties. 

Why  is  it  thus  ?  Are  cities  then  necessarily  the  graves  of  our  race, 
as  Siissmilch  called  them  ;  or  can  the  condition  of  their  inhabitants 
be  ameliorated  ?  Mr.  Farr  ascribes  the  mortality  to  the  insalu- 
brity of  the  air  in  populous  towns.  No  doubt  this  is,  if  not  the 
sole,  still  a  very  marked  cause  of  the  sad  superiority  of  death  in 
pities.  But  there  is  the  moral  cause,  the  temjttation  to  vice  and 
indulgence,  which  can  never  be  so  rife  in  rural  as  in  urban  dis- 
tricts, and  its  influence  is  quite  as  great  as  that  of  ill  ventilated 
dwellings,  and  ill  paved  and  sunless  streets.  '  There  is  no  reason,' 
says  Mr.  Farr,  '  why  health  should  be  impaired  by  residence 
in  1  more  than  in  100  square  miles,  if  means  can  be  densed  for 
supplying  the  200,000  individuals  located  in  the  former  space 
daily  with  the  requisite  quantity  of  pure  air,  and  for  removing 
the  principal  sources  of  poisonous  exhalations.' 

What  these  are  let  the  following  facts,  taken  from  the  valuable 

Smphlet  of  the  member  for  Shrewsbury,*  and  especially  from 
rs.  S.  Smith  and  Arnott's  letter,  addressed  to  the  Poor  Law 
Commissioners,  attest. 

In  the  last  half-century  the  social  condition  of  the  working 
classes  has  undergone  an  immense  change,  which  has  not  been 
suflBciently  looked  to  by  the  legislature.  In  1790,  the  workers 
in  towns  to  the  labourers  in  the  country  were  as  one  to  two.  In 
1840  it  is  just  the  reverse,  the  workers  being  to  the  labourers  as 
two  to  one.  The  proportion  of  manufacturers,  miners,  and 
artisans  to  agricultural  labourers  is  for  Staffordshire,  three  to 
one;  Warwickshire,  four  to  one;  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire, 
six  to  one ;  Lancashire,  ten  to  one ;  Middlesex,  twelve  to  one. 
This  influx  has  in  many  towns  been  very  badly  lodged;  while 
the  fluctuations  of  trade  and  manufactures  have  thrown  thou- 
sands suddenly  out  of  employ.  It  is  among  the  lower  classes, 
especially  among  the  Irish  who  have  emigrated  into  the  heart 
of  our  largest  towns,  that  fevers  are  the  rifest  and  most  fatal. 
Before  touching  on  the  fevers  of  our  metropolis,  let  us  look  at 
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I  Ihe  ilmnllings  of  tlie  poor  in  tlic  larger  provincial  towns.  Of 
I  U,000  houses  at  Nollingham.  SOOO  are  built  bnck  to  back — 
I  (Jmmal  o/Slolisticul  Soc,  Jan.  IS40),  thai  is,  they  nre  ilcvoiil  of 
[  Tenlilntiim.  At  Liverpool  there  are  78fi3  inhabited  cellars,  cle- 
I  mibed  as  dark,  danip.  dirlv,  and  ill  vcniilateil ;  they  lodge  one- 
I  ic%-Fntb  of  the  whole  population,  of  whom  39,300  are  of  the  wwrk- 
I  ing  classes.  There  are  beside  2270  rouils,  in  nhith  from  two  to 
I  nx  families  reside,  and  few  of  these  courts  have  more  than  one  oul- 
I  let.  What  n  miserable  disreeitrtl  does  this  show  of  all  that  should 
I  constitute  a  heallbfid  alioilc! — llic  absence  of  pure  air  and  sun- 
I  atiine,  the  constant  presence  of  damp  and  contaminated  vapours. 
I  In  Manchester,  of  ie3,'23'2  workers,  14,960  live  in  cellars.  Al 
I  Bury,  one-third  of  the  working  clnsses  arc  so  badly  off,  that  in 
I  773  hoosos,  one  bed  served  four  persons ;  in  207,  tliere  was  one 
I  bed  for  five  ;  and  In  78,  one  be<l  for  six  pernms. 
I  In  Bristol,  forty-six  per  cent,  of  the  working  classes  have  but 
I  one  loom  f(ir  a  family. 

I  Leeds,  which  the  registrar-general  finds  a  most  unhealthy 
I  place,  of  17,800  httuses,  bos  13,600  under  10/.  In  the  north- 
Imst  wajti.-conlaining  15,400  of  the  working  classes,  or  about  a 
ififth  of  the  whole  population,  ihrei^  streets  have  sewers;  twelve 
I  bave  lliem  partly  ;  liirty-eight  have  none  ;  and  the  state  of  forty 
I  ia  unknoum. 

I  The  miseries  of  Glasfrow,*  as  described  by  Dr.  Cowan,  arc  al- 
I  nost  incredible  in  a  country  which  is  sending  its  gold  an<l  its 
I  Btinionaries  to  the  millions  who  need  them  less  than  the  amalgam 
I  of  30,000  Irish  and  Highlanders  that  wallow  in  filth,  crime,  and 
I  wretchedness  in  the  cellars  and  wynds  of  this  great  commercial 
I  city.  From  ten  to  twenty  persons  of  both  sexes  lie  huddled  together, 
I  amid  their  rngs  and  filth,  on  the  floor,  each  night.  The  cellars 
I'  are  beer  and  spirit-shops.  Multitudes  of  the  younger  girls,  says 
I  Mr.  Symmonds,  applied  to  Capt  Millar,  the  head  of  the  Glasgow 

Solice,  to  rescue  them  from  these  scenes,  to  which  they  were 
riven  by  sheer  want,  A  year  or  two  sened  to  harden  and  hurry 
Itbem,  from  drunkenness,  vice,  and  disease,  to  an  early  grave. 
I  Pr.  Cowan,  in  his  Vital  Statistics,  says.—'  In  1837,  21,800  per- 
Iboim  bad  fever  in  Glasgow.'  In  l»ndon.  the  mortality  in  some 
Lof  th<»  parishes  is  four  times  that  of  others.      Poverty  need  n<it 

■  be  MO  embittered.     Want  of  food  is  not  the  side  cause,  for  the 

■  agricultural  labourer  works  as  hard,  and  is  as  ill  fed.      It  is  the 

I  •  Wp  Trfrrl  that  tli<<  wtyiV  n(  Ui.  Alimti,  on  iltr  Pnor  uf  Scullaml,  had  not 
I  JUL'bnl  u*  in  limo  to  UM  bii  fart>  oi>  >iii>  iiirxnl  wi-uiDii.     tl  i*  oin-  of  Ilic  nuMI 

L  kind  and  ttodct-tiMttcdfrisudof  thepuut. 
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impuritj  of  the  dwelling,  and  the  contamination  which  ensues 
where  vice  is  allowed  to  herd  with  want^  that  fills  our  towns  with 
misery  and  disease. 

A  few  facts  from  the  report  of  Drs.  S.  Smith  and  Kay^  to  the 
Poor  Law  Commissioners,  will  show  how  London  is  affected.  A 
circular  was  addressed  to  the  medical  officers  of  the  Metropolitan 
Unions,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  number  of  paupers 
attacked  by  the  four  kinds  of  fever  known  in  this  country  :  1,  as 
intermittent ;  2i  synochus^  or  the  common  continued  fever ;  S, 
typhus  ;  4,  scarlatina. 

It  appears  that  the  total  number  of  persons  in  the  metropolitan 
districts,  who  received  in  and  out-door  parochial  relief  during  the 
year  ending  in  March,  1838,  was  77^  180;  and  of  this  number^  no 
less  than  ld,97£  were  subjects  of  this  one  disease,  of  fever,  or 
nearly  a  fifth;  of  these^  7017  suffered  from  synocbus,  and  5692 
firom  typhus. 

The  returns  show  that  these  fevers  are  most  fatal  where  they 
are  the  most  prevalent.  Thus,  of  the  569^  cases  of  typhus, 
spread  over  the  twenty  unions,  4002  alone  occurred  in  the  seven 
following ;  viz.,  Whitechapel,  Lambeth,  Stepney,  St.  George  the 
Martyr,  Bethnal  Green,  Holbom,  and  St.  George-in- the- East ; 
leaving  only  1692  for  the  thirteen  other  unions.  In  Whitechapel, 
out  of  a  pauper  population  of  5856,  2400,  or  one-half,  were 
subjects  of  fever.  But  in  St.  George  the  Martyr,  1276  cases  of 
fever  occurred  among  1467  paupers,  leaving  191  only  unattacked. 
The  seven  districts  above  named  are  the  main  sources  and  seats  of 
the  fevers  of  the  metropolis,  a  fact  long  ago  attested  by  the 
records  of  the  Fever  Hospital.  They  yielded  no  less  than  9228 
out  of  the  total  number  of  13,972  fever  cases. 

In  these  seven  districts  the  mortality  was  1  in  3*8,  while  it  was 
only  I  in  8*5  in  the  thirteen  other  districts.  In  the  former,  1  in 
44  of  the  pauper  population  was  attacked,  and  only  1  in  93  of  the 
latter. 

The  total  population  of  the  seven  fever  districts  was  407^384, 
one  out  of  every  eleven  being  a  pauper.  The  thirteen  other  dis- 
tricts comprised  a  population  of  443,845^  of  which  one  in  ten 
were  paupers. 

Taking  all  the  cases  of  fever  of  every  kind,  one  in  every  eleven 
attacked  died. 

More  than  one-fifth,  then,  of  those  who  receive  parochial  relief 
in  London  are  attacked  by  fev^r ;  and,  from  the  tabular  view  of 
the  ages  of  those  so  suffering,  it  appears  that  its  victims  are  pre- 
cisely those  on  whom  the  welfare  of  others  is  most  dependent, 
viz.,  the  heads  of  families. 

There 
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Theie  iu'«  two  wnys  in  which  lUe  miseries  of  the  |>oor  are  visited 
oil  ihe  rich — on  thoir  persons,  and  on  their  purses.  Once  ^enc 
rated  in  n  severe  form  among  the  hoveU  of  the  paujiers,  fever 
Jipreads  to  the  bcsl-buused  nnd  heat-fed.  ■  The  registci-s,'  savs  Mr. 
Farr,  '  »how  this  ;  they  trace  diseases  from  unbealth)'  to  health; 
quarters,  uud  fi)Uow  them  i'rom  the  ceutTes  of  cities  to  tb^  sur- 
roimding  vdla^es  and  remote  dnellings.'  (p.  I  id.)  On  this  score 
alone,  if  man  will  not  be  linked  to  man  by  sympathy  of  feeling, 
most  assuredly  he  shall  be  by  the  bonds  of  suffering  and  disease. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  rich  will  find  it  the  best  economy  to  alle- 
viate liie  physical  oils  of  the  poor ;  for  a  Utile  expended  by  way 
of  prevention  will  materially  diminish  tlie  poor  rates,  '  which,'  say 
the  oommiBsionerB,  '  are  invariably  greatly  increased  by  epidemic 
srasoos.  How,  indeed,  can  it  be  otherwise,  when  the  wife  and 
the  cluldren  become  the  widow  and  the  orphans,  or  when  the 
band  of  the  sick  father  cnn  no  longer  earn  the  daily  pittance  for 
his  family?' 

\Vb  find  the  causes  of  these  evils,  and  their  remedies,  ably  dis- 
coued  by  the  Poor  Law  commiasioneis  and  by  the  registrar-gene- 
'    ral.     The  most  competent  observers  are  agreed  ns  to  the  magni- 
tude of  the  evil,  and  ihe  necessity  of  iminediale  measures  of  alle- 
viation. 

'  The  mortality  uf  cities  in  England  snil  Wnles  ie  high,  but  ilmay  be 
inimeaaurahly  reduced.' — Jicijislrdr  Gen.  Jfe/i.,  p.  113. 

'  We  hove  eagerly  availed  ourselves  of  the  opportunity  of  making  the 
<  present  report,  to  sulimit  tu  your  Lordship  the  uri^cnt  necessity  of  apply- 
ing lu  the  lei;ielnture  lor  immediate  measures  for  tlie  removal  of  these 
constantly  actini;  cuusei  uf  death  and  destitution.  All  delay  must  be 
attended  with  exlcutiie  misery  :  and  we  would  urge  the  consideration 
of  this  fact,  that  in  a  large  iiroportioii  nf  the  coses,  ihc  labouring 
classes,  though  aware  of  the  surrounding  causes  of  evil,  have  few  or  no 
means  of  avoiding  them.' — Fourth  Report  of  Pour  Law  Commissioners, 

Let  tu  a<li],  neither  have  the  rich  ;  so  troublesome  and  cxiien- 
8ive  are  the  processes,  and  bo  complicated  arc  the  laws,  respecting 
'  ntiisaaccs'  aa  the  gloss  is,  that  be  must  be  o  bold  man  who  will 
TCiitnre  lo  stir  in  the  mailer.  We  believe  ihal  laws  sufficiently 
stringent,  nnil  perhaps  sufficiently  comprehensive,  exist,  but  the 
|K>wer  of  executing  tbeni  is  confided  lo  so  many  dilTcrent  instru- 
ment! of  authority,  that,  practically,  they  are  either  a  dead  letter, 
or  <ju)ckenc«l  now  and  then  by  the  caprice  of  a  parish  demagogue, 
so  aa  to  inflict  a  greater   nuisance  than  the  one  which  they  were 

I    instituted  to  remove. 

England  is  ihe  only   European  country  which  is  devolil  of  a 
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medical  police,  and  in  which  the  public  health  has  been  allowed 
to  shift  for  itself.  The  sources  of  our  national  health  are  not  to 
be  traced  to  any  constant  supervision  of  Government,  for  it  has 
almost  invariably  at  all  times  allowed  evils  to  become  intolerable 
before  they  have  been  removed.  It  is  to  the  absence  of  war  from 
our  shores — but  especially  to  the  enormous  wealth  which  has 
permitted  the  population,  as  a  whole,  to  be  better  fed,  clothed, 
and  lodged  than  that  of  any  other  nation — that  we  owe  this  bless- 
ing. At  the  end  of  the  seventeenth,  and  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  centuries,  when  climate  and  many  other  physical  cir- 
cumstances were  what  they  now  are,  the  mortality  was  just  double 
that  of  this  day.  It  diminished  as  the  people  prospered.  When, 
therefore,  it  is  urged  that  the  diminished  mortality  of  England,  as 
compared  with  that  of  other  nations,  is  a  proof  of  the  efficiency  of 
our  public  sanatory  measures,  we  rejoin  that  this  mode  of  viewing 
the  question  is  false.  The  question  is  not  by  what  indirect  means 
we  are  bettered,  but  by  what  direct — have  we  taken  advantage  of 
our  means  of  alleviating  the  pressure  on  the  public  health  in  the 
same  degree  as  other  nations  have  of  theirs,  or  not?*  Let  the 
following  rapid  survey  of  the  causes  '  of  destitution  and  death' 
furnish  the  reply : 

There  are  two  classes  of  causes  to  which  the  maladies  of  the 
poor  are  referable, — 

] .  Those  depending  on  their  habits,  and,  2,  those  independent 
of  these. 

Among  the  latter  are — 1.  bad  sewerage,  open  stagnant  drains, 
ditches,  and  waters,  in  which  animal  and  vegetable  substances  are 
allowed  to  turn  putrid ;  Q>,  undrained  marsh-lands ;  3.  accumu- 
lations of  filth  in  the  streets ;  4.  the  situation  of  slaughter-houses 
in  densely  populated  districts,  and  the  bad  regulation  of  these 
establishments  ;   5.  want  of  ventilation  in  narrow  streets. 

The  bad  drainage  of  districts  is  mentioned  by  the  medical  offi- 
cers of  the  metropolitan  unions  as  among  the  chief  causes  of  fever. 
Camberwell  and  parts  of  Lambeth  are  particularised.  Mr.  Wag- 
staffe  seems  to  have  called  the  attention  of  the  commissioners  to 
the  state  of  the  sewerage  of  the  latter  district ;  and  we  can  bear 
ample  testimony  to  the  mesh- work  of  filthy  open  ditches  and 
ponds  of  water  which  are  still  left  untouched. 

*  Property  is  more  protected  here  than  health.  In  Russia,  France,  and  Germany, 
a  set  of  men  are  appointed  to  superintend  the  public  health,  and  to  report  on  all 
tho«e  causes  which  influence  it.  All  measures,  therefore,  of  individuals,  whether 
dictated  by  avarice  or  a  selfish  scorn  of  the  community,  or  by  ignorance,  must  be 
made  compatible  with  the  public  safety.  It  is  to  these  countries  we  owe  the  entire 
bod^  of  the  modem  science  of  forensic  medicine,  not  a  work  on  this  important  subject 
havuij;  originated  here,  although  latterly  we  have  followed  in  their  track. 

The 
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The  difficulties  of  a  remedv  may  be  appreciated,  when  it  is 
seen  that  the  omnipotent  Poor  Law  Commissioners  are  referred — 
and  apparently  referred  in  vain— from  the  commissioners  of 
tcwen  to  the  suneyors  of  hi^lmays,  and  from  those  to  the  trustees 
acting  under  the  Watching  and  Lighting  Act.  Whatever  may  be 
the  wiilingness  of  any  or  all  of  these  bodies,  tlie  chance  of  rl.isliing 
renders  any  of  them  slow  to  move.  In  the  interim  death  is  doing 
double  work. 

Mr.  Applelon  says,  '  that  in  the  nelgbliourhouil  of  an  open 
sewer,  a  rirer  of  filth,  formerly  known  as  the  Fleet-diich,  empty- 
ing itself  nnar  Black  friars -bridge,  fe%er  is  rarely  absent.'  Accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Tensh,  'fifteen  out  of  twenty-four  cases  of  severe 
typhus  occurred  in  one  locality  in  the  Hackney  Union,  near  n 
pool  of  stt^nant  water,  in  which  decayed  animal  matter  was  de- 
tainee!.'  Mr.  Caleb  Radford  finds  that  '  everj-  part  of  bis  district 
is  healthy  but  two,  in  which  accumulations  of  filth  are  allowed  to 
remain.  In  their  vlt-inlty  were  twenty  cases  of  fever.'  Mr. 
Bowling',  of  Hammersmith,  says,  '  that  after  an  experience  of 
thirty  years,  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  fever  prevailed  to  a 
great  extent,  attributable  to  miasma  arising  from  the  stagnant 
water  in  a  brick-field."  104  cases  of  fever  occurred  in  one  year, 
which  Mr.  Bowling  attributes  to  causes  which  might  be  removed 
by  efficient  drainage.  Mr.  Little  says,  '  that  fe\er  is  most  preva- 
lent where  there  is  insufficient  ventilation.  In  Johnson's  Change, 
Rosemary- lane,  Good  man's- fields,  consisting  of  twenty  houses, 
fever  esists  in  almost  every  one.'  Dr.  John  Lynch  particularises 
Wesl-strcet,  John-court,  and  Field-lane,  in  the  vicinity  of  Snow- 
hill,  as  abounding  in  poverty,  filth,  and  disease.  There  is  the 
Fleet-ditch,  with  a  number  of  slaughter-houses,  to  generate  and 
Iceop  up  fever,  in  a  district '  which  is  never,'  he  saj-s,  '  whollyfrec 
from  it.' 

*  In  B  Geld  behind  Euston-squaTc,'  snys  Dr.  Amott,  *  n  mnss  of  filth, 
compounded  of  the  meeting  uf  tevernl  open  st^wers  and  the  refuse  of 
esleusive  coweheds,  used  to  overflow  and  stagnate.  A  school  of  150 
female  children  id  its  neighbuvirhood  were  affected  in  various  yenra 
variously.  In  one  year  thirty  were  seized  with  ipasm  nnd  Cunvulsiun 
of  the  limbs,  similar  to  those  produced  by  certain  poisons ;  in  another  oa 
many  were  attacked  by  typhus  ^  on  the  following  ophllialmin  raged. 
TlieM  drains  have  since  been  covered,  and  all  these  disesEea  have  dis- 
appeared.'— p.  13. 

Another  instance  is  jpvcn  from  the  same  authotlty  :— 

'  In  a  tatvts  heblnd  Bedford-squDrc  n  stable  had  been  let  to  ■  butcher, 
and  a  heap  of  uITbI  and  dung  had  been  formed  at  the  door.  Uuring  (lie 
time  of  removal,  a  coachman's  wife  and  three  children  sat  at  nn  open 
window  nearly  over  the  place,  until  driven  away  by  the  insuiferahle 
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•tench.    Two  of  the  children  died  within  thirty-six  hours,  aiid  the  mother 
and  other  child  narrowly  escaped.' — p.  13. 

Particular  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  state  of  the  several 
mews  in  London.  If  not  for  the  sake  of  the  human  being,  the 
argument  will  have  weight  with  those  who  value  their  horses.  The 
stench  from  the  yard  of  one  of  the  great  job-masters  at  the  back  of 
Charles-street  and  Lansdownc  House  is  insufferable  during  sum* 
mer>  arising  from  a  tardy  and  inopportune  removal  of  the  putrid 
straw  which  is  so  readily  and  necessarily  accumulated  where  so 
large  a  number  of  animals  are  kept.  With  regard  to  the  efBuvia 
from  slaughter-houses,  an  abbatoir  is  sadly  wanted  cmt  of  the 
metropolis.  It  is  stated  by  Mr.  Youatt,  the  very  intelligent  vete- 
rinary surgeon,  that  the  annual  value  of  the  sheep,  cattle,  &c., 
at  Smithfield,  is  five  millions  sterling:  every  year  there  are 
brought  up  1,200,000  sheep,  150,000  beasts,  22,000  calves, 
60,000  pigs,  12  to  15,000  horses.  The  conveyance  of  the  refuse 
is  very  often  very  imperfect,  even  in  meat-markets;  while,  where 
a  butcher  takes  a  private  shop,  the  smaller  cattle  are  usually 
killed  in  the  basement-floor  of  a  tenement  having  very  inade- 
quate conveniences  for  such  a  trade. 

With  regard  to  the  second  class  of  causes  of  disease,  or  such  as 
arise  from  the  habits  of  the  poor,  they  ar^  perhaps  more  in- 
tense than  the  first :  poverty  and  destitution  bring  in  their  train 
recklessness,  filth,  and  misery — beyond  what  is  imagined  by  the 
rich.  We  have  seen  in  one  small  garret,  the  husband  ill  of 
typhus,  a  child  laid  across  the  sick  man's  bed,  also  ill ;  two  others 
sleeping  under  the  bed :  the  two  window  recesses  let  to  two  Irish 
lodgers  at  sixpence  a-week,  as  resting-places  for  the  night ;  the 
wife,  a  young  healthy  woman,  lying  in  the  same  bed  with  her  sick 
husband  at  night,  and  supporting  the  family  by  taking  in  washing, 
which  was  hung  across  the  room  to  dry — the  parish  authorities 
forbidding  the  exposition  of  linen  out  of  the  window?. 

One  of  the  most  urgent  of  this  class  of  causes  is  '  the  state  of 
the  lodging-bouses  of  mendicants  and  vagrants,  and  of  a  certain 
class  of  the  more  needy  Irish  poor.* 

Mr.  Robert  Hatfull,  the  medical  officer  for  the  Deptford  dis- 
trict, quotes  Mill- lane  as  having  several  lodging-houses,  in  which 
thirty  or  forty  people  are  lodged  for  the  night,  '  itinerants  of  the 
lowest  description,'  *  clean  or  dirty,'  '  sick  or  healthy :' '  eighty-two 
cases/  he  adds,  '  required  my  attention  in  one  year.'  It  appears 
that  the  existing  laws  will  not  reach  the  lodging  keepers,  who 
defy  the  parish  authorities. 

Mr.  Robert  Moger,  of  the  Highgate  district  of  Hornsey,  quotes 
one  house,  which  not  even  the  fme  air  of  that  place  can  purify. 
'  It  is  a  lodging-house,  which  is  inhabited  by  a  great  number  of 

the 
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Kthe  lowest  and  most  abandoned  j>ersons.  chiefly  Irish  begrgara. 
ft  These  ppople  sleep  three  or  more  in  a  bed.  which  appears  never 
I  to  be  rliiingrd  or  cleaned.  Within  l he  last  jear  eleven  cases  of 
Esnere  disease  occurred  in  this  bouse,  and  five  died.' 
I  Mr.  EvBHS.  of  BIncli  man -street.  Borough,  has  attended  oOO 
I  pauper  fever  cases  in  nine  months,  attributable  lu  iDlcmpernDce, 

■  Sllh,  and  inefficient  ventilation. 

I       Mr.  Bjies.    of   Whilechapel,    %aya    that    Bssex-alreet  and    its 

■  aumeroiu  courts  '  have  been  the  general  and  slmost  rotutant 
ft  abodes  of  fi'vers  fur  joars  past."  One  house,  (i.  Litlle  Penrl- 
f  street,  it  an  especial  nuisance ;  it  is  inhabited  by  twelve  <)r  four- 
K  tren  families,  and  has  scarcely  been  free  from  fever  cases  for 
I  miuiy  years  past.  As  soon  as  the  patient  dies  or  is  removed,  the 
I.  room  is  iinmedialety  let  to  new  tenants.  The  drainage  in  the 
I  Beiithbourhood  is  very  defective.     Mr.  Byles  saw  (JOO  cases  of 

■  |iev«r  in  one  year  out  of  the  workhouses.  His  letter  ]K>inls  out 
I  tnany  T&loable  sanatory  precautions. 

I       Mr,  Fan-  says  that  the  jioor  Irish  are  keeping  up.  if  not  in- 

■  troducing,  fevers  into  the  heart  of  British  cilies.     (  Vital  Sf at ittics, 

■  Dl  dS8.)     The  three  porta  by  which  they  enter  this  island    are 

■  Bristol.  Liverpool,  and  Glasgow,  We  find  that  more  than  one- 
Blbird  of  the  cases  treated  at  the  Gla^^ow  Infinnary  are  fever 
i  casot,      It  is  known  that  more  than  one-sislh  of  the  population  of 

■  Glugow  are  Irish.  Or.  Symmonds,  of  Bristol,  mentions  that 
I  ^iny  Irish  slept  in  a  room  £0  feet  by  16  feet ;  that  cholerrt  vna 
I  •  liovering  over  us ;'  seven  became  corpses  in  a  few  hours. 

I  Wb  observe  that  Liverpool  eshibils  the  highest  inorlalily  in 
E  tfar  class  of  contagious  diseases  and  in  typhus,  and  the  lowest 
I  ciiance  of  attaining  old  age  in  all  England,  according  to  the 
I  Hf^trar- General's  report.  Whether  the  unfortunate  victimsare 
I  Imh,  Scotch,  or  English,  the  circumstances  inducing  such  poverty 
■•■mi  its  attendant  evils  are  in  fault:  what  are  the  remedies? 
I  Drs.  Kay  and  Aruotl  give  the  following  directions  upon  this  im- 
I  portant  subject,  and  ive  would  press  them  as  strongly  as  possible 
KfOn  the  public  attention: — 

B     *  The  means  nf  removing  completely  the  noxious  animal  and  vegc- 
■'foblc  matters  hruughl  tu  ur  proJuct^d  in  cities  evidently  are : — 
I      '  I.  A  perfect  system  of  sufficiently  sloping  dmiiii  or  sewers,  by 
r  which,  from  every  house  oud  street,  sll  fluid  refusu  slnill  quickly  depsrt 

■  l)y  ibe  action  uf  gmvilaliim  uloue;  the  streets,  alleys,  courts.  &c.,  bcin^ 
KmorcoTcr  n«Il  paved,  so  tliat  the  refuse  may  be  easily  dislinguislicd  anil 

B  '  2.  A  plentiful  euppty  of  water  to  dilute  and  carry  off  all  such  refuse, 
BjOul  ta  allow  nf  sufficient  washing  of  streets,  houses,  clothes,  and  persons. 
Ir    *  S.  An  effective  terrice  of  scavengers  to  remove  regularly  the  rubbish 
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and  Impurities  which  water  cannot  carry  away,  and  fit  receptacles /or 
such  matters  until  removed. 

*  4.  Free  ventilation  by  wide  streets,  open  alleys,  and  well-constructed 
houses,  to  dilute  and  carry  away  all  hurtful  aeriform  matters. 

*  5.  Keeping  as  distant  as  possible  from  the  people  the  practice  of 
all  the  arts  and  processes  capable  of  producing  malaria  or  tainting  the 
air.  Hence  the  situation  of  cattle-markets,  slaughter-houses,  cow- 
houses, tripe-shops,  gas-factories,  burying-grounds,  and  the  like,  should 
be  determined  by  competent  authorities. 

*  6.  Preventing  the  great  crowding  of  the  lodging-houses  of  the  poor.' 

With  regard  to  the  first  and  third,  the  benefit  would  be  incal- 
culable to  Belhnal-green,  Whitechapel,  Lambeth,  and  the  poorer 
parts  of  Westminster.  In  the  two  last-named  districts  open 
sewers  and  filthy  stagnant  waters  abound:  Bethnal-green  is  a 
swamp,  says  one  of  the  reporters,  hardly  any  part  of  which  is 
drained ;  in  rainy  weather  entire  streets  are  under  water.  There 
is  abundant  eWdence  in  these  reports  to  show  that,  where  these 
conditions  exist,  fevers  arise,  and  when  they  are  removed,  fevers 
cease. 

With  regard  to  free  ventilation,  the  Registrar- General's  report 
is  emphatic.  There  is  no  doubt  that  ample  ventilation  would 
dilute  and  remove  the  noxious  influences  of  crowded  cities.  To 
attain  this  the  Building  Act  should  be  amended,  so  as  to  have 
some  reference  to  public  as  well  as  to  individual  profit — to  pre- 
vent any  one  running  up  as  many  houses  in  any  swamp  as  may 
answer  his  views  of  speculation. 

Of  late,  great  improvements  have  been  introduced  into  the 
metropolis,  in  widening  the  streets  and  in  making  a  better  kind  of 
building ;  but  the  direct  advantage  is  to  the  rich,  little  or  nothing 
has  been  done  for  the  industrious  poor ;  they  must  reside  near 
where  they  can  get  employment ;  and  the  speculator,  aware  of 
this,  cares  little  what  the  kind  of  house  is  which  he  offers  as  a 
habitation  ;  what  they  are  is  known  only  to  the  parish  officer,  the 
conscientious  clergyman,  and  the  medical  attendant,  who,  as  these 
reports  testify,  have  often  fallen  victims  to  the  discharge  of  their 
duties. 

*  By  no  prudence  or  forethought,'  says  Dr.  South  wood  Smith, 
'  can  the  poor  avoid  the  dreadful  evils  to  which  they  are  exposed  : 
no  returns  can  show  the  amount  of  suffering  they  have  had  to 
endure  from  causes  of  this  kind  during  the  last  year.'  Some 
approximation  may  be  made,  however,  by  the  result  that  one-fifth 
of  the  pauper  population  were  attacked  by  fever,  or  14,000  out 
of  77,000.  From  this  immense  nucleus  of  disease  and  destitu- 
tion the  rest  of  the  metropolis  became  infected,  and  fever  spread 
from  the  hovel  to  the  mansion.     The  year  1838  was  a  fever  year ; 

and 
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lw)(l  the  truth  or  these  remarks  wns  fatally  attested  by  the 
K,crow<lo(l  Slate  of  the  only  hospital  in  London  which  lutmits  fever. 
m  A  cry  was  raised  for  additionul  receptacles  fur  the  poor,  and  sub- 
tscriptions  entered  into  for  the  ])urpi>se.  la  workhuiues  and  in 
Klhe  general  hospitals,  the  miilady  broke  out,  and  swept  off.  in  not 
[■  few  instances,  patients,  nurses,  and  practitioners.  N^o  wonder 
ttiien  that  the  Poor-Law  Commissioners  recommend  fever  houses 

■  to  be  aiiacbed  to  each  parish  6o  as  to  separalc  him  who  has  the 
Kflli  of  poverty  alone  from  him  to  whom  is  added  the  pressure  of 

■  disease.  The  statistician,  curious  in  death,  notes  that  e(-ery  ten 
m  minutes  some  one  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  hu^  metropolis  dies. 
I  ]f  llie  ]>assinn;  hell  he  heard  for  those  whom  neither  rank,  nor 
■'Wealth,  nor  precious  affections  and  sympathies  can  »ive  from  the 
I  Urong  clutch  of  the  poor  man's  malady — if  the  manly  strength  of 

■  the  f.ilher  or  the  gentler  virtues  of  the  young  mother  have  alike 
W  succumbed  to  the  force  of  that  disease  which  hurries  them  in  n 
R  few  short  days  from  scenes  of  which  they  were  the  very  life, — the 

■  best  monument  they  can  raise  to  their  dead  is  to  shield  from  these 
B  Afflictions  those  who  cannot  shield  themselves. 

I  These  remarks  derive  imjwrtance  from  the  kind  of  habitations 
m  vith  which  the  new  aQ<l  aristocratic  parts  of  the  town  are  fringed. 
m  'Many  of  these,'  as  Drs.  Arnott  and   Kay  remark,  'exhibit  so 

■  complete  a  neglect  of  the  most  common  precautions  as  can  only 

■  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  of  the  rapid  increase  of  population, 
ft  alloning  the  owners  of  such  pr<)perty  to  command  tenants  not- 
I  irithitanding  the  absolute  defect  of  sewerage  and  other  arronge- 
I  Bientt  necessary  to  ensure  health.' 

I  Not  only  should  the  poorer  ({unrters  of  the  town  be  opened  up 
B  by  large  spaces,  by  the  removal  of  closes  and  yards,  but  by  a 
I  better  system  of  ventilation  in  these  bouses.  It  may  be  regarded 
I  mi  certain,  that  nhelher  the  street  be  wide  or  narrow,  the  poor 

■  will  congregate  in  denser  masses  than  the  rich.  The  chief  elc- 
I  inent  of  thorough  ventilation  among  the  latter  is  the  chimney  fire ; 
I  which  renews  the  air  of  the  rooms  and  house  incessantly  and 
I  npidly.  But  this  is  precisely  what  the  poor  cannot  command : 
B  th«  bouses  destined  for  this  class  should  therefore  be  constructed 
B  with  a  mure  pronounced  reference  to  ventilation  than  those  of  the 
fl  Olfacr  classes,  equal  to  that  employed  in  hospitals,  workhouses, 
K  and  tn  general  in  receptacles  where  many  must  be  congregated  in 

■  •  SRinJI  space, 

I  How  Ibis  suggestion  is  to  be  enforced,  and  how  the  minute 
B  directions  of  the  Commissioners  are  to  be  complied  with  as  re< 
B  ganls  compulsory  measures  in  building,  as  to  limiting  the  number 

■  «(  lodgers,  as  to  the  cleanliness  to  be  enforced  in  the  interior  of 
B  bouses,  and  as  to  similar  mutters,  we  ilo  not  pretend  to  decide. 
B        VOL.  LXVI.    Ni>,  txxxi,  K  The 
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The  ignorance  of  some,  the  cupidity  of  others,  the  recklennesi  of 
misery,  or  the  listlessness  of  despair^  will  second  the  feeling  that 
the  Englishman's  home  is  not  to  be  interfered  with  by  any  system 
of  police :  however  there  is  the  evil  ably  exposed,  and  there  are 
the  remedies  suggested  by  those  who  have  investigated  it. 

Let  it  be  remembered,  however,  society  has  already  done  much 
to  improve  the  health  of  our  metropolis.  It  is,  after  all,  the 
healthiest  of  the  great  capitals  of  Europe.  The  pure  climate  of 
Naples  has  little  power  over  the  filth,  the  misery,  and  vice  of  a 
population  in  which  the  annual  mortality  is  1  in  28,  while  with  us 
1  in  44  only  dies  in  the  year — in  Vienna  1  in  22 ;  in  Paris  1  in 
36 ;  in  Brussels  I  in  29 ;  in  Geneva  1  in  43 ;  in  Rome  I  in  24  ;  in 
Madrid  1  in  35 ;  in  Amsterdam  1  in  25.  As  compared  with 
these  then,  our  land  and  our  city  are  blessed ;  but  not  with  these 
must  the  comparison  b^  made,  but  with  ourselves,  and  we  shall 
find  that  the  great  inequalities  of  health  between  the  richer  and 
poor  sections  of  our  population  may  be  equalised  by  means  which 
are  within  the  grasp  of  a  cautious  leg^Iation. 

Let  us  now  pass  to  the  consideration  of  the  mortality  of  our 
troops  at  home  and  abroad ;  of  men  selected  for  youth,  strength, 
and  vigour,  and  subjected  to  similar  influences  of  diet,  clothing, 
and  dwelling ;  making  the  experiment  of  climate  as  definite  and 
as  precise  as  it  is  possible  to  be  made.  The  returns  for  the  most 
part  extend  from  1817  to  1836,  in  all  stations  where  it  is  not 
otherwise  stated. 

At  home  the  observations  are  drawn  from  those  regiments  of 
cavalry  which  have  not  served  abroad  during  the  period  embraced 
in  the  report,  and  the  household  troops,  whose  service  is  for  the 
most  part  confined  to  the  duties  of  the  metropolis. 

The  period  selected  was  from  1830  to  1836  inclusive,  or 
about  7 1  years ;  it  included,  therefore,  the  years  in  which  the 
cholera  and  influenza  raged,  so  that  the  mortality  may  be  esti- 
mated as  about  2  per  1000  less  than  actually  occurred. 

In  the  1\  years,  the  total  strength  was  44,6 11 ;  the  total  ad- 
missions for  sickness  41,464,  of  whom  627  died;  hence  the 
average  annual  admissions  into  the  hospital  for  every  J  000  men 
were  929  ;  and  the  average  annual  deaths  for  the  same,  14.  If 
suicides  and  accidents  were  added,  the  mortality  per  thousand 
annually  from  all  causes  was  15^V* 

Here  are  two  subjects  for  consideration,  the  enormous  number 
of  sick,  and  the  high  rate  of  mortality.  It  follows  from  the  above 
numbers  of  929  sick  annually  in  1000  mean  strength,  that  every 
soldier  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  in  the  hospital  once  in  every 
13  months.  In  comparing  the  rate  of  sickness  of  the  military 
with  that  which  occurs  in  civil  life,  among  a  class  approximating 

in 
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a  with  the  fonner,  namely,  llie  labourers  in  the  govern- 
DiPDt  iluckyards,  it  is  fount)  that  the  average  annual  sickness  per 
thousand  is  407.  or  about  one  half  less  than  that  for  the  military. 
This  irreat  disproportion  between  the  two  classes  is  accounted  for, 
however,  bv  the  fact  that  the  soldier  is  sent  into  the  hospital  for 
trifling:  maladies  which  do  not  incapacitate  the  civilian  from  pur- 
suing; hii  ordinary  avocations ;  as  a  proof  nf  which  it  may  be 
staled,  that  while  the  deaths  amon^  the  sick  in  the  dockyards  are 
a  27.  the  mortality  of  the  miliiary  amouDts  only  to  1  in  (>6  of 
I  those  attacked  ;  out  of  the  4 l,4(j4  admissions,  26,314,  or  nearly 
wo-thirds,  were  for  mild  illnesses.* 
With  reprd  to  the  comparative  prevalence  of  certain  diseases 
kmong  military  and  civilians,  it  would  appear  that  the  mortality 
'  of  the  insurers  of  the  Equitable,  between  the  ages  of  20  and  40, 
unounls  to  9rV  P^r  iOOO  annually,  while  that  of  the  troops  has 
been  13^^.  Now,  though  we  admit,  with  Major  Tulloch,  that 
the  Equitable  tables  refer  to  the  mortality  of  the  higher  classes 
only,  and  that  the  soldier  is  selected  merely  as  to  the  absence  of 

•  visible  defects,  and  not  as  one  of  the  insured,  by  the  absence  of 
hereditary  taint,  still  the  ditference  of  mortality  is  very  great  be- 
tween two  classes,  each,  after  their  way,  absolved  from  all  priva- 

I  tion,  if  not  surrounded  by  everj-tbing  to  develop  and  sustain 
vigour.  The  principal  c.tccss  of  mortality  occurs  in  pulmonary 
disease,  which  in  the  military  is  7'7  p^r  thousand,  whdc  among 
the  Equitable  insurers  it  is  but  3*4,  or  one-half  less.     As  might 

'    be  expected,  the  deaths  by  diseases  of  the  brain  are  more  than 

I  double  those  of  the  mililxry. 

The  mortality  of  the  soldiers,  if  compared  with  that  of  the 
whole  civilians,  is  certainlv  hijfb,  taking  the  average  age  of  the 

<    dus  of  troops  jusl  raenttuiicd   to  he  about  thirty;  the  mortality 

I    unong  them  is  at  least  one-third  more  than  that  dedurible  from 

'  the  po)nilatiim  returns  (11'5  nearly)  for  the  same  age.  If  we 
compare,  however,  the  annual  mortality  of  persons  between  the 

'  B«cs  <»f  twenty  aiul  lliirty  who  live  in  towns,  it  is  l6  per  IO(X). 
This  wo  old  tend  to  support  the  opinion  of  Major  Tulloch  that 

>  the  high  rate  of  mortality  among  the  military  is  not  owing  to  the 
deteriorating  influence  of  their  profession  so  much  tks  to  their 
being  crowded  into  densely- populated  districts.  Perhaps  some 
further  attention  to  the  site  and  to  the  roominess  of  barracks 
might  diminish  MHncwhat  this  excess  of  deaths  in  a  population 
•eleiied,  be  it  remembered,  for  vigour  and  strength.  Suicides 
larger   projHjrtion  of   the  deaths   among    the   Dragoon 

*  Goarda  am)  Dragoons  in  the  L'nited  Kingdom  than  among  any 
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other  description  of  force ;  a  fact  which  is  in  some  measnre  ac* 
counted  for  by  Major  TuUoch^s  supposition  that  a  large  class  of 
persons  enlist  in  these  corps  who  have,  from  dissipation,  been  re- 
duced from  a  higher  sphere  of  life,  and  on  whom  the  mental  con- 
dition tends  powerfully  to  lead  to  self-destruction.  The  actual 
suicides  were  1  in  20  of  the  whole  mortality.  Among  the  Equit-* 
able  insurers  it  is  five  times  less,  or  1  in  1 10.  In  France  there  is 
among  civilians  annually  1  suicide  to  18,000  inhabitants;  Prussia, 
1  in  14,404;  in  Austria,  1  in  20,900;  Russia,  1  in  49,182;  in 
the  state  of  New  York,  1  in  7797;  while  among  the  class  of 
troops  under  consideration  it  is  1  in  1274! 

In  cities  where  a  large  portion  of  the  military  are  quartered, 
the  ratio  of  suicides  is  greater  than  in  the  whole  population  of 
the  countr)%  but  still  much  below  that  among  our  troops.  In 
Paris,  the  annual  average  of  suicides  was  1  in  2400  inhabitants; 
in  Berlui,  1  in  2941;  Geneva,  1  in  3Q00;  London,  1  in  5000. 
On  the  whole,  the  suicides  among  our  Dragoon  Guards  and 
Dragoons  are  at  least  five  times  more  numerous  than  among 
civilians. 

A  very  unexpected  result  has  been  developed  by  these  docu- 
ments wilh  respect  to  the  mortality  of  the  I<oot  Guards,  which, 
as  compared  with  the  household  cavalry  quartered  in  the  same 
metropolis,  or  with  that  of  other  corps  of  cavalry  quartered 
throughout  the  kingdom,  exhibits  a  very  striking  difference.  The 
total  strength  of  Foot  Guards  for  the  7 J  years  (1830  to  1836) 
was  34,538 — the  total  deaths  745 ;  yielding  an  annual  average 
strength  of  4764  men,  among  whom  103  die  in  the  year.  The 
ratio  of  deaths,  therefore,  in  1000  is  21*6  per  annum,  or  nearly 
one -half  higher  than  in  the  Dragoons  and  Horse  Guards. 

This  increase  of  mortality  cannot  be  charged  on  the  climate 
of  London,  for  the  average  mortality  of  the  civil  population  of 
the  metropolis  between  the  ages  of  20  and  40  is  under  15  per 
1000,  and  that  of  the  East  India  Company  s  labourers  only  12^ 
per  1000  for  the  same  age.  In  the  Metropolitan  Police  it  is 
under  9  per  1000 :  many,  however,  of  this  last  class  of  persons 
quit  their  duties  on  finding  a  deterioration  of  health ;  hence  no 
sure  comparative  result  can  be  obtained. 

The  mortality  of  the  household  cavalry  living  in  the  same 
metropolis  is  14*5,  or  not  so  high  by  one-half  as  that  of  the  Foot 
Guards. 

The  exposure  to  night  duty  of  the  Foot  Guards,  although 
greater  than  that  of  the  household  cavalry,  is  not  more,  say  the 
reporters,  than  that  of  the  troops  of  the  line  quartered  in  the 
towns  of  the  United  Kingdom,  quite  as  unhealthy  as  London — an 
exposure,  be  it  remembered^  borne  by  men,  many  of  whom  have 
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;e  in  llic  colonics.      In  tlip 
srialil)-  is  18^^,,  at  the  most 


(lelerioratetl  heallb  froin  former 
West  India  Jcp6l»,  for  example, 
unfavourable  estimate. 

This  excess  of  mortality  amonp  the  Fool  Guards  appears  to 
KrLse  wholly  from  diseases  of  itie  lun^s,  as  the  following  compa- 
nsons  prove.  According  to  ibe  bills  of  mortality,  about  one- 
lliird  in  a  thousand  deaths'  occur  from  disease  of  the  lungs 
ainon^  the  civil  population  of  the  metropolis ;  among  the  house- 
bold  cavalry  ri'sidcnl  in  London,  of  ICKX)  living  8*1  die  of  the 
same  disease;  among  our  Dragoon  Guards  and  Dragoons  7'7  ; 
while  no  less  than  14-1  in  1000  of  the  Foot  Guards  perish  an- 
nually of  pulmonary  disorders.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  total 
mortality  from  all  other  causes  is  nearly  equal  between  the  two 
last  classes  of  troops,  being  |-5  in  the  Foot  Guards  and  7''J  in 
the  Dragoon  Guards  and  Dragoons. 

The  authors  of  the  rejiorls,  after  removing  almost  every  appa- 
rent cause  likely  to  proiluce  the  excess  of  denllis,  conclude  that 
mortality  by  disease  of  the  lungs  among  the  Foot  Guards  is  not 
a  necessary  consequence  of  a  residence  in  the  metropolis,  but 
rather  originates  in  some  point  or  points  in  the  morn]  or  physical 
rondilion  of  that  description  of  troops,  from  which  the  others 
lire  comparatively  exempt.  As  supernatural  causes  arc  out  of 
llie  question,  we  do  not  know  what  else  but  physical  or  moral 
conditions  can  account  for  this  sad  superiority  in  the  Foot 
Guards.  Wc  shall,  however,  imitate  the  reserve  of  the  reporters, 
and  merely  say  that  the  Wellington  Barracks  are  possilily  not  so 
healthfully  situate  as  those  of  Knightsbridge,  and  that  of  late 
reftding-rooms  and  a  library  have  been  established  among  some 
regiments  of  Fool  Guards,  to  which  a  large  proportion  of  the 
men  have  subscribed.  This,  together  with  facilities  of  recreation 
within  the  barrack-yarti,  cannot  but  lend  to  diminish  the  sum  of 
those  muses  which  act  injuriously  on  the  morals  of  this  truly 
gallant  and  superb  body  of  men. 

It  would  appear  also  that  the  invaliding  of  the  Foot  Guards 
i«  nearly  one-half  higher  than  among  the  cavalry  corps  through- 
out the  kingdom,  and  that  the  number  of  men  discharged  annu- 
ally from  the  household  cavalry  as  unfit  for  service  is  scarcely 
oi>e-lhird  as  high  as  among  the  Foot  Guards  afier  the  same  pe- 
riod of  service  ;  and,  what  is  still  more  startling,  the  total  num- 
ber discharged  for  disabilities  in  the  Fool  Guards  is  nearly 
double  that  from  regiments  of  the  line,  whether  in  healthy  or 
nnfacklthy  sialiont.     Thus  in    Jamaica    there   were  discharged 


*  X\t.  3-lS  in  1000  i  nMr  out  of  '15  ilealhi  among  tbc  Ftwl  OutuU^,  4b7,  ur  u|i- 
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•annually  16  in  1000;  in  Windward  afid  Leeward  command,  £4; 
in  Malta,  20;  North  American  stations,  19;  Foot  Guards,  36. 

The  data  on  the  mortality  of  troops  serving  in  the  United 
Kingdom  show  that  the  ravages  of  disease  fall  heaviest  on  the 
oldest.  Under  the  age  of  18,  4  deaths  occur  annually  in  1000; 
from  18  to  25,  IS-Q  in  1000;  from  25  to  33,  14  in  1000;  from 
S3  to  40,  17*3;  and  above  40  the  annual  mortality  was  26*7  in 
1000.  The  mortality  increases  in  civil  life  with  Uie  advance  of 
age  nearly  in  the  same  proportion,  as  may  be  seen  at  p.  5  of 
this  report.  In  the  Foot  Guards  the  ratio  of  mortality  between 
the  ages  of  18  and  33  is  nearly  double  that  of  the  Dragoons  and 
household  cavalry ;  it  is  also  much  higher  than  that  of  the  Metro- 
politan Police,  or  that  of  the  labourers  in  the  East  India  Com* 
pany's  service  for  similar  ages. 

The  authors  have  arrived  at  a  conclusion  as  to  the  influence  of 
seasons  which  is  to  us  inexplicable.  They  find  that  the  autumnal 
months  exercise,  in  all  latitudes  north  of  the  Line,  a  peculiar 
pernicious  influence  on  the  health  of  the  troops,  though  at  the 
same  time  these  very  months  are  shown  by  them  to  be  the 
healthiest  in  civil  life.  They  have  arrived  at  this  strange  result 
by  a  comparison  of  the  mortality  among  the  French  as  well  as 
among  our  own  troops,  which  renders  it  still  more  puzzling. 
The  table  opposite,  compiled  from  the  three  volumes  of  reports 
before  us,  will  at  a  glance  show  the  mortality  in  all  our  colonies, 
and  serve  as  a  text  to  our  commentary.  It  is  thus  read : — at  the 
last  line  it  will  be  seen  that,  in  the  United  Kingdom,  fifteen  and 
.three-tenths  soldiers  die  every  year  from  all  diseases,  while  at 
Cape  Coast  668*3  perish  out  of  1000;  the  yearly  death  by  fevers 
is  one  and  four- tenths  at  home,  while  at  Sierra  Leone  it  amounts 
to  410  and  two-tenths  per  1000,  and  so  on. 

Mediterranean  Command. — The  Mediterranean  stations  form 
three  distinct  military  commands — Gibraltar,  Malta,  and  the 
Ionian  Islands. 

Gi6ra//ar.— The  Rock,  4700  feet  in  length  and  l600  in 
breadth,  rising  abruptly  to  the  height  of  1439  feet,  is  often  in- 
tersected by  deep  gullies,  which,  though  water  lodges  in  them 
during  winter,  are  always  dry  in  summer.  Towards  the  south 
there  are  several  extensive  tanks  holding  nearly  two  millions  of 
gallons  of  water  for  the  use  of  the  garrison :  there  is  no  marsh 
nor  swamp.  The  climate  is  subject  to  fogs  and  mists  throughout 
the  year,  though  in  summer  it  is  dry  and  sultry.  The  easterly 
winiLi  or  levanters,  sweeping  the  Mediterranean,  come  surcharged 
with  moisture,  and  bring  with  them  the  unhealthy  season,  which 
lasts  from  July  to  November.  During  the  prevalence  of  these 
winds  wounds  are  said   to  become  aggravated^   acute   diseases 

arise. 
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arise,  and  many  convalescents  relapse  and  perish:  the  west 
winds,  on  the  contrary,  are  clear^  dry,  and  refreshing,  and  hap- 
jnly  blow  directly  on  the  town.  The  rains  set  in  with  great 
violence  in  the  end  of  September,  and  continue  to  fall  at  inter- 
vals, though  much  more  lightly,  till  May :  this  is  succeeded  by 
drought,  during  which  vegetation  would  perish  were  it  not  irri- 
gated artificially.  The  autumn  is  filled  with  heavy  dews  and 
thick  fogs,  keeping  up  a  constant  dampness,  exceedingly  disagree- 
able to  the  sensations. 

Malta, — The  physical  characters  of  Malta  differ  in  many  par- 
ticulars from  those  of  Gibraltar.  It  is  not  mountainous,  though  a 
rocky  range,  stretching  across  its  entire  breadth,  rises  to  the  eleva- 
tion of  1200  feet.  The  surface  of  the  island  is  that  of  an  arid, 
rocky,  inclined  plane  sloping  from  south-west  to  north-east,  where 
it  dips  into  the  ocean.  It  has  neither  river,  lake,  nor  swamp, 
except  two  small  spots  at  the  head  of  St.  PauFs  Bay,  where  the 
ocean  has  receded  and  left  a  moist  soil.  Gozo,  a  small  island 
separated  by  a  narrow  strait  from  Malta,  is  hilly  and  fertile^ 
having  the  same  geological  structure  as  Malta. 

The  temperature  of  Malta  is  in  summer  quite  as  high  as  the 
heat  of  the  tropics.  The  rock  absorbs  the  solar  ray,  and  ra- 
diates it  after  sunset,  so  as  to  allow  of  little  diminution  of  tempe- 
rature during  the  night,  thus  creating  a  sensation  of  extreme 
languor  and  oppression,  not  alleviated  by  the  hot  winds  which 
have  come  over  the  parched  deserts  of  Africa.  From  December 
to  February  the  rain  falls  in  violent  torrents,  so  that  till  March 
the  air  is  surcharged  with  moisture,  after  which  there  is  scarcely 
a  drop  of  rain  for  the  next  five  months,  and  the  sky  is  without  a 
cloud.  The  sirocco  or  south-east  wind  prevails  in  the  autumnal 
months,  and  is  undoubtedly  a  source  of  great  discomfort  to  the 
feelings  and  of  prejudice  to  the  health.  Both  Gibraltar  and 
Malta  are  supposed  to  be  very  healthy,  and  to  afford  a  glimpse 
of  hope  to  those  who  suffer  under  that  fatal  scourge  of  our  race— - 
consumption ;  but  this  conclusion,  or  rather  impression^  is  op- 
pugned in  these  reports.  Our  authors  state  that  in  the  United 
Kingdom  6'6  per  1000  are  attacked  by  this  dreadful  malady^ 
while  in  Gibraltar  the  amount  is  8*2,  at  Malta  6'7j  and  5'S  in  the 
Ionian  Islands.  This  would  seem  to  prove  that,  with  the  excep* 
tion  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  the  Mediterranean  is  not,  as  is  gene- 
rally supposed,  favourable  to  pulmonary  complaints^  but  rather 
the  reverse.  If  the  inflammatory  diseases  of  the  lungs,  as  pleurisy 
and  pneumonia,  be  compared  in  these  several  countries,  the  resull 
is,  that  these  affections  are  twice  as  prevalent  in  the  Mediterranean 
as  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  that  in  the  mild  climate  of  Malta 
they  are  also  twice  as  fatal. 

We 
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K  have  much  ilifficuUy  In  asseiitiner  to  tbis  conclusion ;  for, 

lukinf  at  the  general  table  affixed  to  this  firtjclc,  and  tracing  the 

ilily  from  Ml  diseases  of  the  lungs  in  the  various  colonies,  it 

irs  thai  fewer  dralhs  from  tbis  source  take  place  in  the 

!   Mediterriinean  stations  than  nt  home.     The  relative  pro- 

in  of  deaths  is,  we  think,  a  safer  criterion  of  the  prevalence 

t  consumpiion  than  the  relative  number  of  attacks,  which  is  that 

Bumed   by  our  authors.     Nolhina:  is    more  difficult  than  the 

■discovery  of  phthisis  in  its  early  stages,  and  nothing  so  ea$y  in  its 

:  hence  we  find,  p.  1 1  a,  Report  on  the  Mediterranean,  that 

ratio  of  attacks  to  those  wlio  die  is  as    I    to  2.     Now  it  is 

e  clear  that  in  no  country  in  ibe  world  do  one-half  of  those 

lUtK'ked  by  tJiis  innlady  recover.     The  reporters  seem  perfectly 

ire  of  tbis    difhculty,    and  suggest,  by  way   of  esplnnation, 

I  all   the  admissions  which  do  not  appear  to  have  terminated 

tally  arc  not  ncccssardy  to  be  held  as  recoveries,  since  many  of 

imptive  patients  were  invalided  home,  or  the  same  person, 

.   a   lingerini;    malady.  mi;rbt   bnte    been  discharged   and    rc- 

■dmilted.      It  is  true    that  bolb  these   causes   arc  sufficient  to 

KTtxtuni  for   the  seeming  incongruily,  were  they  proved  to  exist ; 

but  our  authura  state  ihat   they  have  no  means  of  ascertaining 

I  tliis.     All  we  wuuld  wish  to  say  in  reference  to  tbis  subject  is, 

that  though  the  conclusion  with  rrgnrd  (o  the  ifreater  frequency 

msumption  in  these  Iwu  spots  of  tbc   Mediterranean  than  at 

E  may  be  well  founded,  we  have  as  yet  no  decisive  proof  of  it, 

As  to  olher  maladies,  it  wmild  appear  that  at  tiibrallar  every 

t  iui<ler  treatment  once  a-year.     The  deaths  by  fever  are 

me-half.  and  the  admissions  twice  as  much  more  as  at  borne, 

■  The  larger  number  of  deaths  by  malady  of  ibis  class  is  owing  to 

;  yellow  fever,  which  is  a  casual  visitant;  if  thai  be  dcducled. 

Illy  2-3  die  of  fever  in  lOOO  slrength.     The  admissions  for  all 

I    of  the    lunffs   is    very    little  less    than   that    at    home. 

LCMnrrhs,  in  spite  of  the  fogs  and  humidity,  are  less  frequent 

Bifaaa  with  us ;  and,  though  inllammnlions  of  the  lungs  are  more 

ID,  ihey  arc  inflnitelv  milder;  thus  while,  in  the  United  Kingdom, 

kl  death  takes  place  in  every  IB  caies  of  ptdmunary  inflammation, 

'  I  Ciibreltar  only  I  in  45  dies. 

The  diseases  of  the  bowels  are  twice  as  prevalent  and  tbricc 

s  fabd  there  as  here  ;  a  result  which  we  think  the  reporters  have 

irly  traced  to  salt  junk,  &c.  &c.,  used  in  climates  which  es- 

n"  ally  require  the  most  digestible  materia).  We  are  gl.id  lo 
that  their  suggestion  ns  to  a  more  abundant  supply  of  fresb 
ind  vccclnbles  in  Impical  climates  has  met  wilh  prompt 
iMtention,  and  ibat  already  a  great  diminution  of  morlidity  has 
L.bccn  observed — thus  aflordtng  one  more  imlancc  of  how  much 
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qt  life  hangs  on  the  fiat  of  those  who  are  in  power^  and  with 
what  ease  an  unenlightened  economy  may  be  made  the  meant 
of  wholesale  slaughter. 

The  number  of  admissions  in  Malta  is  greater,  though  the 
mortality  is  less  than  in  Gibraltar.  Fevers  are  also  more  preva* 
lent  there,  and  twice  as  much  so  as  at  home.  Intermittents  are 
unknown.  There  is  a  very  marked  difference  in  the  mortality 
from  fever  in  different  stations  of  this  little  island.  The  annual 
admissions  at  Valetta  were  132  per  1000  strength,  of  whom 
1*4  died  annually;  at  Cottonera  the  annual  admissions  were  178 
and  the  deaths  3' 5,  while  at  Floriana  the  deaths  were  4  and 
the  admissions  2 1 7«  This  shows,  what  we  shall  see  throughout 
these  reports,  that  it  is  not  the  general  influences,  as  heat, 
moisture,  electricity,  &c.,  which  determine  the  conditions  of 
fever,  so  much  as  these  combined  with  locality.  In  Malta,  as 
in  the  Ionian  and  West  India  Islands,  the  separation  of  two 
places  by  a  very  few  miles  often  makes  the  mortahty  from  four 
to  ten  times  greater.  This  startling  result  has  been  well  worked 
out  by  the  authors  of  these  reports,  so  as  to  force  the  autho- 
rities to  select  positions  good  in  a  hyegenic  as  well  as  a  mili- 
tary point  of  view.  In  spite  of  the  equability  of  a  temperature 
not  varying  4^  in  the  year,  pulmonary  disorders  are  stated  to  be 
more  fatal  in  Malta  than  at  Gibraltar.  Here  bowel  complaints 
carry  off  3*6  per  1000  annually  of  the  men,  while  the  officers, 
who  have  plenty  of  fresh  food,  suffer  in  a  very  slight  degree. 
This  class  of  malady,  especially  dysentery,  is  certainly  connected 
with  temperature,  hence  the  utmost  pains  should  be  taken  with 
regard  to  the  dietary  of  our  soldiers  in  warm  climates,  and  every- 
thing difficult  of  digestion  be  avoided.  The  Maltese  troops,  it 
is  true,  are  in  their  native  climate ;  hence  the  mortality  ought  to 
be  less  than  that  of  the  British  soldiery,  whose  duties,  however, 
they  share,  and  yet  the  difference  can  scarcely  be  accounted  for  on 
this  ground  alone.  Their  diet  consists  of  rice,  fresh  vegetables, 
and  fish,  that  of  our  troops  of  salt  beef  chiefly,  with  less  of  vege- 
tables :  the  mortality  in  the  Maltese  is  less  than  half  that  in  the 
British  force. 

Ionian  Islands. — Skirt  the  shores  of  Greece  from  the  entrance 
of  the  Adriatic  to  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Morea,  from 
N.W.  to  S.E. — their  general  aspect  is  mountainous,  rugged, 
and  for  the  most  part  comparatively  barren;  they  look  like 
masses  of  bare  rock  broken  into  picturesque  forms,  and  inter* 
tected  by  deep  gullies  and  clefts.  The  coasts  are  deeply  in-* 
dented  with  shallow  bays  and  lagoons,  of  which  the  banks  are 
swamps.  I'^xcept  at  Corfu,  the  extent  of  marshy  ground  is 
inconsiderable.     The  islands  are  by  no  means  remarkable  for 
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Dturiant   vpycWtion.      Like   nil  mountainous  (lislricls,   thpy  are 
t  to  sudden  viasntudes,  having  the  extremes  (if  cold  And 
,  moist  und  dry,  in  rapid  succewion  in  n  few  buurs.     The 
wy  moantnins  ut'  Albania  lower  tlie  lemp<>rature  during  winter 
I  sprinj;  in  the  neighbouring  isles  ;  wbile  the  rocky  soil,  re- 
sun's  rnys,  renders  »ummer  as  oppressive  as  in  smitli- 
I   latitudes.      Hence  the  rhaiij^a  are  fell  in  &  ^eater  degree 
I  the  thermometer  would  indicnte.     The  average  of  heal  in 
^  is  624°,  in  August  Bli";  the  south  wind  is  moist,  luit 
afre<ju<!nt]y  accompanied  bv  sirocco,  during  the  coDtiiiuntice  of 
nil  vegetation    is  parched    ami    langui<l,  and  the   animal 
pwer»    succumb — convalescents    relnjise — fevers   become    more 
—wounds  open. 

le  rain    falls,  as  in  northern    temperate  zones,  in    showers 
r  thnn  in  the  torrents  of  Gibraltar  and  Malta.     The  greatest 
ikll    i«    fnim    November    to    March;    the    least    from    Jimc    to 
!pternl>er.      Kiirthi|Uakes  are  frequent. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  period  included  in  the  report,  the 
■  empluved   in  duties  diifcring  from  those  in  the  oiUer 
ina]id»^in  making  roads  and  communicabons  in  the  interior 
e  islands,  for  which  they  received  extra  pay.     The  severcrt 
t  of  disease  arose  in  these  working  parties  ;  whether  the  result 
r  labour,  or  of  the  escesses   placed  within  their  reach  by 
a  pay,  is  questioned  bv  the  medicid  men  on  the  spot.     Within 
t  sis    years,  n  very  great  reduction  has  taken  place  in  tbe 
ly  of  the  troops,     in  1817,  the  annual  mortality  per  lOUO 
I  strength  was  4D  :  in    1»1S.   27;  in  1819,  34:    wheiieas  in 
*-5-fi.   it  was  respectively  lO,  13,  and  l.i  per  1000. 
le  reporters,  while  they  acknowledge  that    this  great  iliini- 
D  of  deaths  extends  to  all  the  islands  in  the  command,  do  not 
mfesa  to  assign  the  cause.      But  the  facts  they  adduce  |)oiii[  to 
t  forcibly;    vix.,  to  the    improvements   in  the  moral  and  phy- 
Ition  of  these  colonies  set  on  foot  immethntely  on  tlieir 
a  to  Its.    The  hos]>ital  and  barrack  actxunmoilation.  cramped 
I  by  the  parsimony  of  a  oulonial  legislature  having  no 
y  interest  in  liie  well-being  of  its  conquerors,  has  been  en- 
Out  pjvernment  has  taken  the  comfort  and  welfare  of 
ips  into  its  own  hands,  the  Ionian  authorities  paying  a  ccr- 
ni  into  the  British  treasury  for  repairs  of  barracks  anil  hos- 
t.      Agriculture  has  been  encour.tged— wastes  and  inorasiei 
\   been  drained  and  cultivated.     In  a    word,  )i  vigilant  and 
rnal  charge  has  been  eierciacd,  and  the  result  is  that  wLicb 
I  tbo  advance   of  civilisation    everywhere — an  amelioraled 
I  and  n  diminished  morUdiiy;  which  last,  as  compared  wilh 
I  loArked  by  a  tUmiuutioa  of  '2(X>  per  ceat-  in  favour  of 
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1836.  Taking,  however,  the  whole  period  from  1817  to  1836, 
the  annual  mortality  in  the  command  has  been  £8*3  per  1000  of 
mean  strength ;  so  that  these  islands  have,  on  the  whole,  exercised 
a  much  more  inimical  influence  than  that  of  the  other  Mediter* 
ranean  stations : — a  glance  at  our  table  will  show  this,  as  also  that 
the  salubrity  of  these  islands  is  very  various. 

The  mortality  of  the  natives,  however,  is  exactly  that  of  the 
civil  population  of  Malta^  1  in  39 ;  which,  by  the  way,  is  that 
of  the  south  of  Europe.  Fevers  of  all  kind,  not  erupti^'e, 
are  the  chief  scourges;  for  while  in  1000  of  mean  strength,  5 
annual  admissions  for  fevers  take  place  in  Gibraltar,  and  8  in 
Malta,  no  less  than  132  are  attacked  by  intermittents  in  this 
command ;  and  for  117  attacked  by  common  continued  fever  in 
Gibraltar,  and  152  in  Malta,  226  in  1000  are  seized  in  the 
Ionian  Islands.  The  remittent,  unlike  those  in  the  West  Indies 
and  Africa,  which  are  severe  at  all  seasons,  rages  only  from  July 
to  October. 

The  inhabitants  suifer,  though  not  equally,  from  these  fevers ; 
they  are  not  the  most  rife  where  there  is  the  most  marsh.  In  the 
whole  twenty  years  there  were  only  two  deaths  from  eruptive 
fevers,  and  they  were  from  scarlatina. 

The  climate,  though  variable,  is  favourable  to  all  diseases  of  the 
lungs.  Catarrhs  are  neither  half  so  prevalent,  nor  half  so  pro- 
ductive of  mortality,  as  in  Gibraltar,  Malta,  or  at  home.  The 
proportion  of  consumptive  attacks  is  less  numerous,  the  absolute 
mortality  less  than  at  Malta.  In  Malta,  Gibraltar,  and  the  United 
Kingdom,  6  per  1000  have  been  annually  attacked  by  consump- 
tion— only  5  in  the  Ionian  Islands.  However,  the  reporto^ 
think,  and  with  justice,  that  age  may  have  some  share  in  pro- 
ducing this  difference,  since  one-third  of  the  troops  at  Gibraltar 
and  Malta  arc  under  twenty-five,  while  only  one-fifth  are  so  in  the 
Ionian  Islands. 

Inflammations  of  the  lungs  are  more  fatal  in  Corfu  and  Cepba- 
Ionia  than  in  other  Ionian  Islands.  Diseases  of  the  liver  are  not 
so  common  as  at  Malta ;  much  more  so  than  at  Gibraltar.  Our 
table  shows  that  Zante  (where  the  wine  is  good  and  plentiful)  is 
the  only  island  of  the  command  where  this  class  of  malady  is 
frequent  and  extensive. 

Chronic  dysentery  is  more  fatal  in  the  Ionian  Islands  than  in 
the  East  or  West  Indies.  In  these  the  deaths  are  1  in  every  6 
admissions ;  in  Gibraltar  1  in  4 ;  in  Malta  1  in  6 ;  in  the  Ionian 
Islands  1  in  4^.  For  this  scourge  of  the  tropic,  a  removal  to  a 
cold  climate  is  the  only  cure.  Delirium  iremens,  or  the  madness 
of  drunkards,  is  very  prominent  in  these  islands,  as  compared 
with  the  rest  of  the  Mediterranean  command.    And  no  wonder — 
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clmpneaa  of  winf,  plenty  of  money,  tbe  clefective  enclosures 
barracks,  anil   tbc  scattering;  of  men  in  small  dclachmcnts   Tor 
Ji^igue — here,  in  short,  wc  have  every  facility  to  tempt  the  Hritisli 
soldier  to  bis  besetting  sin,  in  the  absence  of  which  be  would  be 
perfect — uniting;  indomitable  courage  with  patience  and    g 
rererence  to  auiliorily. 

The  results  as  to  the  invaliding  on  the  Mediterranean  ci 
uund  show  that  \(i  per  1000  arc  annually  rendered  luifil 
WTvioe  in  Gi  lira)  tar ;  20  in  .Malta;  IB  in  the  Ionian  Islnnili 
4 1  per  1000  are  constnmly  sick  in  Gibraltar ;  45  in  Malta ;  47  in 
tbc  Ionian  Islands.  Tlie  average  sick  time  eacb  ye.ir  for  each 
■okliei  is  IJ  days  for  Gibraltar;  l6.^  for  Malta;  1 7  for  the  Ionian 
islands ;  and  the  average  duration  of  each  attack  in  these  places 
is  respectively  13^,  14^,  and  14^  days.  Hence  In  Gibialtar. 
ihongh  a  less  number  arc  cimstantly  ill,  they  remain  longer  so 
^Mi  in  the  other  Mediterranean  sLitious,  owing,  it  would  seem, 
to  the  greater  prevalence  of  consumption,  a  chronic  malaiiy. 

The  influence  of  i^c  nod  length  of  residence  on  the  mortidity 
shows  thai  '  seasoning,'  as  it  is  termed,  is  a  fallacy.  I-'rom  the 
table  St  p.  J!)  of  the  report,  it  appears  that  the  deaths  are  in- 
creased with  tlie  advance  of  age  on  all  the  Mediterranean  sta- 
tions much  more  rapidly  than  in  the  United  Kingdom — esjiecinlly 
at  Malta.  Fever  is  more  fatal  in  pruporiion  to  the  age  of  those 
it  attacks,  esjiccially  in  the  Ionian  Islan'U;  and  as  ihe  oldest 
c  usually  those  who  have  been  the  longest  residents,  the 
s  that  seasoning  cm\  be  no  safeguard. 
%  Tlie  comparison  of  the  diseases  of  privates  and  oflicers  is.  from 
'  B  &cilily  of  remoral  in  the  Mediterranean  stations,  incomplete, 
t  ftppeurs,  however,  tliat  the  annual  ratio  of  deaths  per  IIXXI 
ficvrs  is  13' j  for  Gibraltar;  lG<l  for  Malts;  and  17' J  for  the 
mian  Islands. 

'  The  intluence  of  season  on  the  mortality  is  chiefly  to  be  judged 
I  by  the  prevalence  of  acute  disease.  From  Julyto  November 
K  according  to  this  measure,  the  baneful  season.  During  this 
I  Gibraltar  and  Malta  the  acute  cases  are  twice,  and  in  the 
nian  Islands  thrice,  as  numerous  as  fur  the  rest  of  the  year.  In 
!  latter  islands,  during  the  other  portion  of  the  year,  say  the 
porters,  the  degree  of  health  enjoyed  by  the  troops  is  perhaps 
etiualled  in  the  globe  ;  while  in  the  former  the  climate  ap)>ears 
be  as  inimical  ns  that  of  the  West  Indies. 
I  Wc  must  not,  howe\-er,  omit  reminding  the  render  that  the 
sithfutness  of  these  beautiful  islamls  has  been  amazingly  in- 
ied  since  they  hu\-e  been  in  our  hanils,  and  we  belief's  will 
Sll  continue  to  augment. 
>-  IVrtt  Indie*. — Our  Wert  IndHiposteniotiB  aredinded  into  bur 
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military  commands,  of  which  we  shall  notice  only  the  Windward 
and  Leeward,  and  the  Jamaica,  passing  over  the  Bahamas  and 
the  Honduras. 

The  Windward  and  Leeward  command,  besides  the  continental 
territory  of  British  Guiana,  includes  several  islands,  portions  of 
that  chain  which  stretches  across  the  great  gulf  separating  North 
from  South  America.  These  islands  differ  in  their  physical  attri- 
butes, and  therefore  in  their  influence  on  health.  Trinidad, 
Tobago,  St.  Lucia,  and  Dominica  are  bold  and  mountainous, 
filled  with  ravines  and  deep  gullies,  impervious  to  the  breeze, 
where  the  torrents  at  the  rainy  season  stagnate  amid  the  masses 
of  decaying  vegetation  which  have  fallen  from  the  dense  forests 
which  everywhere  shroud  the  mountains.  The  climate  is  damp 
and  variable  in  temperature.  On  the  other  hand,  Barbadoes  and 
Antigua  are  comparatively  Jiow,  barren,  and  rocky,  scant  in  vege- 
tation, possessing  an  equable  temperature,  and  a  dry  dimate. 
The  other  islands  possess  characteristics  intermediate  between 
these ;  while  the  coast  of  British  Guiana  is  an  immense  tract  of 
swamp  and  marsh  covered  with  forest,  and  only  a  few  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  ocean.  The  mean  temperature  of  this  command 
is  QOi^t  being  in  none  of  the  islands  above  82^,  or  under  79^ ;  it 
is  also  extremely  uniform,  the  range  of  the  thermometer,  even  in 
the  most  variable  islands,  not  being  more  than  18^;  while  in 
others  it  is  only  4^  in  the  year.  In  Britain  the  annual  range  is 
30^.  The  barometrical  range  with  us  is  from  2  to  3  inches  in  the 
year ;  in  these  islands  it  is  not  more  than  J  to  ^  an  inch,  indicating 
what  slight  variation  the  elasticity  and  pressure  of  the  atmosphere 
undergo.  The  average  annual  quantity  of  rain  is  said  to  be  from 
60  to  70  inches  in  the  whole  command,  which  is  about  thrice 
that  in  Britain ;  but  there  it  falls  in  torrents,  inundating  the  whole 
country,  unless  the  soil  be  dry  and  apt  for  drainage.  The  four 
seasons  of  temperate  climates  are  represented  by  two  wet  and  two 
dry,  the  former  of  which  vary  in  the  various  settlements,  according 
to  their  relative  proximity  to  the  equator,  rain  following  the  course 
of  the  sun.  In  the  most  southerly,  Guiana,  the  vernal  rains 
extend  from  December  to  January,  the  autumnal  from  May  to 
August ;  while  in  the  most  northerly,  the  former  commence  only 
in  April  or  May,  and  the  latter  extend  from  October  to  December. 

The  heat  is  tempered  for  nine  months  of  the  year  by  the  trade* 
wind,  blowing  from  the  east  and  its  collateral  points,  except  in 
August  and  December,  when  it  veers  round  to  the  west  and  south, 
with  frequent  calms.  The  hurricane  season  extends  from  August 
till  the  end  of  October,  during  which  great  devastation  occurs  in 
some  of  these  islands. 

The  average  number  of  white  troops  stationed  in  the  Leeward 
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[awl  Windwiird  command,  during  the  twentv  yewB  from  1817  to 
U836,  was  4333.  Each  man  appears,  on  the  average,  lo  have 
rbeen  under  medical  trealmcnt  alraut  twice  in  ihe  year ;  that  is,  the 
tMses  of  sickness  are  on  the  whole  about  twice  as  numerous  as  at 
pome.  At  home,  only  1  in  6?  cases  treated  ends  in  death ;  in  this 
mmmand  1  in  24.  Taking  in  all  causes  of  mortality,  one-eleventh 
m  the  force  have  died  annually,  wbicb  is  six  limes  the  mortality 
W  ovtr  troopa  at  home.  Great  as  this  ia,  the  destructive  intluenctr 
W  the  climate  appears  to  have  undergone  a  marked  amelioratiiiii . 
|k>  measurrnl  by  the  mnrtnliiy  occurring  during  the  fourteen  years 
iuiecedent  to  1817.  viz.,  180310  1816;  the  annua!  ratio  of  deaths 
uaving  been,  during  this  period.  138  per  1000  of  white  troops,  or 
Ipbout  one- half  more  than  the  average  of  the  last  twenty  years. 
Y  We  must  not  pass  without  a  comment,  though  the  reporters 
jpBve  done  so.  the  barrack  accommodation,  signalised  as  it  \t 
MMbcr  by  greai  negligence  or  great  ignorant^  as  lo  what  cimcerns 
AtiDiiui  life.  In  a  Impicnl  climate,  as  mnny  men  were  placed  in 
MDe  ruom  as  the  breuilth  of  their  bodies  would  admit.  The  nc- 
MOmnuHlatiun,  as  it  is  termed,  was  twcnty-tbrce  inches  per  man. 
■r  just  spare  enough  to  swing  the  hammocks,  in  which,  instead  of 
pwdMeads,  ihey  were  slung  side  by  side.  This  state  of  things 
^mdured  up  to  18*27.  Since  ibis  period  three  feet  three  inches 
Aare  been  allowed  per  man,  and  the  barrack  has  in  every  respect 
Qbcen  made  more  rootny  and  commodious.  Still,  however,  this 
■pace  is  too  little  for  health,  unless  artificial  ventilation  be  resorted 

1^  The  whole  of  ibis  subject,  of  the  beat  mode  of  lod|^ing  bodies 
baf-men  in  our  charitable  buildings,  our  schools,  workhouses,  and 
efitflories.  and  barracks,  is  wofully  neglected.  The  archiiecis 
tfiodging  from  the  alterations  their  building  retjuire)  know 
jinoraliy  nothing  about  the  mailer  ; — and  the  sum  of  ex- 
ntrrirncc  as  to  the  best  'sewerage'  for  contaminated  air  is.  even 
hnih  medical  men.  loosely  ascertained.  It  would  be  well  were  n 
nmlinn  of  the  medical  staff  of  our  colonies  formtnl  into  a  board  of 
Menlth  for  the  purpose  of  preventiwj  disease.  Had  this  been  so 
Ufili  II  il.  the  flagrant  example  we  have  just  quoted  could  not  have 
bec'ii  permitted  to  exist  an  hour.  Fevers  are  tbe  scourge  of  these 
■V«et  India  islands.  More  than  a  third  of  all  the  hospital  ad- 
IntMinns,  and  about  one-half  of  the  deaths,  are  from  this  cause. 
M*  CMnparnd  with  our  fovers.  ten  men  are  seized  in  these  islands 
■i>r  every  ono  attacked  at  b>>me  ;  and  for  one  death  by  fever  with 
■if  twrntv-fivn  take  place  there. 

L  Of  llie  whole  numlK^^  of  fever  cases  two-fiftba  arise  from  in- 
Rrniitlents.  which  are  seldom  I'alid.  ThcM-abiiund  in  Dcmerara, 
Bctbiof,  and  Triiudad,  where  tlio  burraiks  ftto  plunged  among' 
1^  marshes. 
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marshes.  In  the  other  islands  they  are  little  known.  The  ma* 
lignant  fevers^  remittent^  or  yellow  fever^  rage  chiefly  in  Tobago, 
Guiana,  St.  Lucia,  and  Dominica.  The  common  continued 
fever  kills  one  in  twenty-three,  instead  of  one  in  seventy-eight  as 
at  home.  It  is  equally  prevalent  in  all  the  islands.  Eruptive 
fevers  are  so  rare  that  only  thirteen  cases  and.  one  ^d^th  have 
occurred  in  the  last  twenty  years. 

Fewer  persons  are  attacked  by  pulmonary  complaints  than  in 
Britain,  but  more  die:  10^  per  1000  have  been  annually 
cut  off  in  these  islands ;  whereas  in  England  the  utmost  mor- 
tality from  this  cause  has  been  8^  per  1000.  It  would 
seem  that  inflammations  of  the  lungs  and  chronic  catarrh  are  twice 
as  numerous  and  twice  as  fatal  as  at  home.  Diseases  of  the  liver, 
are  less  common  in  the  West  than  in  the  East  Indies :  they  are,  on 
the  other  hand,  thrice  as  prevalent,  and  create  five  times  more  of 
mortality  in  the  latter  climate  than  in  that  of  Great  Britain.  The 
maladies  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  are  both  rife  and  fatal :  421 
per  1000  are  annually  attacked  in  the  West  India  islands;  while 
at  home  only  9*^  per  1000  are  attacked.  The  deaths  in 
the  former  are  just  forty  times  those  at  home;  for  one  death  in 
2000  in  Great  Britain,  we  find  21  in  1000  in  the  islands. 
The  diseases  of  the  brain  are  about  four  times  as  high  as  among 
the  same  number  of  troops  at  home;  of  these  considerably 
more  than  one-half,  we  regret  to  add,  are  clearly  traced  to 
intemperance.  A  glance  at  our  table  will  show  the  peculiar 
influence  of  each  island.  Tobago  is  most  remarkable  for  fever  ; 
Dominica  for  diseases  of  the  bowels  and  brain ;  Barbadoes 
for  -  those  of  the  lungs ;  Grenada  for  those  of  the  liver ;  while 
Trinidad  is  most  noted  for  its  dropsies.  Why  these  things  are 
so  it  is  impossible  to  determine :  the  reports  furnish  on  this 
head  no  light. 

Influence  of  Age  and  Length  of  Residence  on  Mortality  among 
TVoopj.— In  the  Windward  and  Leeward  command,  where  the 
annual  mortality,  from  all  causes,  is  85  per  1000,  the  extent  of 
invaliding  is  24  per  1000  of  the  strength  annually.  In  Jamaica, 
the  annual  mortality  from  all  causes  is  143  per  1000:  the  extent 
of  invaliding  is  16  per  1000. 

Of  every  1000  white  soldiers,  87  are  constantly  ineffective  from 
sickness  in  the  Windward  and  Leeward  command,  and  63  in 
Jamaica,  though  the  latter  is  the  most  unhealthy.  This  peculiarity 
is  attributable  to  the  fact  that  fevers  are  more  common  in  Jamaica 
than  in  the  other  stations,  and  hence  the  hospital  is  sooner  cleared. 
In  the  United  Kingdom,  40  per  1000  are  constantly  ineffective. 
Each  soldier  may  reckon  on  23  days*  sickness  in  the  year  in 
Jamaica,  and  27 1  days  in  the  Windward  and  Leeward  command. 

The 
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nThe  avero^  duration  of  each  attack  in  the  former  !a  i3\  ilays;  in 
labc  Litter.  14^. 

•  The  difference  of  the  mortality  among  officers,  compared  with 
ftoE  troops,  is  fcurious.  and  in  a  great  measure  affords  a  test 
ma  to  the  real  influence  of  climate.  The  results  show  that  tlie 
rttdoiissions  and  deaths  among  the  officers  are  only  half  as  high  as 
ISRion^  the  men.  In  the  VVindward  and  Leeward  Islands  the 
[mortality  among  1000  strength  of  either  class  is,  for  the  officers, 
p4S,  for  the  men.  7d'j,  from  all  causes.  In  the  Jamaica  mm- 
btand,  83-4  officers  and  121-3  men  perish  annually  in  the  1000. 
pFevers  carry  off  in  the  islands  2<>.  and  in  Jamaica  ti'J  per  1000 
«  officers,  while  of  the  men  101  perish  from  this  cause  in  the 
mtter,  and  S6'9  in  the  former  command.  The  remittent  fever  is 
pBore  intense  among  the  officers  than  among  the  troops,  1  in  5 
^idymg-  of  those  attacked  in  the  former,  and  1  in  8  only  in  the  latter. 
■In  the  Leeward  and  Windward  command,  3-2  among  i  000  officers 
'perish  annually  from  pulmonary  diseases,  while  the  same  causes 
nil  I0'4  of  the  men.  In  Jamaica,  the  ratio  is  2  officers,  and  7'-^ 
nf  the  men  for  these  maladies.  Now  this  very  remarkable  dif- 
[ference,  not  to  he  traced  to  tlic  removal  of  the  officers  from  these 
ntotions,  shows  that  the  climate  alone  of  the  West  Indies  will  not 
nccount  for  the  mortality  by  diseases  of  tlie  lungs.  The  reporters 
Wore  satisfactorily  that  neither  exposure  nor  intemperance  act  in 
itpnxlucing  this  excess  of  mortality  among  the  men,  since  non- 
vwnmistioned  officers,  who  are  not  more  exposed  than  the  com- 
[<|nissiuned  to  night  air,  and  who  are  compelled  to  be  sober,  under 
'itiie  penalty  of  immediate  reduction  to  the  ranks,  exhibit  the  same 
Ale  of  mortality  as  the  privates. 

I  The  reporters  hint  that  bad  eir  and  bad  food,  which  are  known 
jito  produce  consumption  in  those  not  constitutionally  predisposed 
bo  that  malady,  may  solve  the  point.  In  general,  these  reports 
Habnw  that  far  too  much  salt  provision  is  allottetl  to  the  men ; 
tand  we  would  ask  whether  the  same  space  of  barrack  room  is 
Mpjwrtinned  in  tropical  as  in  temperate  climates ;  if  so,  it 
Si  a  capital  error.  With  regard  to  the  influence  of  age  and  length 
lof  residence  on  mortality,  the  reporters  infer  that  the  doctrine 
n  '  Masoning'  is  erroneous,  since  the  deaths  arc  more  numerous 
ewnong  those  who  have  been  longest  in  the  tropics,  and  that 
me  cliance  uf  mortality  increases  with  the  age  of  those  attacked. 
n*lie  annual  mortality  per  1000  in  civil  life,  according  to  the  Car- 
Bttle  tables,  is,  for  England,  from  18  to  S3,  7;  from  25  to  3.^.  8; 
toom33io-*0,  10-7;  from  40  to  50,  141.  In  the  Windward  and 
Q«ieward  commands,  for  these  same  periods,  it  is  50,  74,  07, 
hfiS;  and  in  Jamaica.  70,  107.  131,  128.  So  that,  instead  of 
■he  mnrtality  among  our  West  India  troops  diminisbing  with  the 
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advance  of  age^  it  increases  much  more  rapidly  than  in  this 
country.  The  annual  mortality  of  those  resident  only  one  year 
in  Jamaica  was  77  per  1000;  of  those  resident  two  years,  87  per 
1000;  and  of  those  who  had  been  longer  in  the  island^  93  per 
1000.  This  will  show  that  the  influence  of  length  of  residence  is 
deteriorating.  However^  it  would  appear  that  the  older  troops, 
though  suffering  more  from  the  ordinary  diseases^  suffer  less  from 
t)ie  epidemics  of  the  tropics  than  the  fresh. 

It  is  probable  that,  for  the  mass  of  Englishmen,  the  influence 
of  the  tropics  is  beyond  the  power  of  their  constitution  to  become 
inured  to  it — a  poison  too  strong  to  be  tolerated — but  with  others 
acclimatisation  is,  we  think,  certain.  The  English  soldier  or 
aailor  is  by  far  the  least  pliable  of  the  European  military,  retaining 
his  home  virtues  and  vices,  and  attempting  to  carry  into  another 
hemisphere  the  habits,  the  prejudices,  and  the  customs  of  his 
native  land.  In  despite  of  the  hot  sun  which  is  burning  overhead, 
or  the  jungle  which  surrounds  him  on  all  sides,  he  pursues,  with  a 
recklessness  of  danger,  all  that  his  intense  energies  prompt,  and  is, 
wherever  he  goes,  the  theme  of  perpetual  wonder  to  the  natives 
of  climates  which  he  defies — alas !  not  with  impunity.  Hence, 
before  the  doctrine  of  non-acclimatisation  be  admitted,  allowance 
diould  be  made  for  habits,  which,  though  the  same  at  home  or 
albroad,  yet,  being  differently  combined,  may  produce  very  different 
results.  A  set  of  men  may,  by  their  habits,  lay  the  foundation  of 
malady  in  the  first  year  of  their  residence  in  a  tropical  climate, 
which  shall  appear  only  in  the  second ;  and  it  is  clear  that  a  con* 
stitution  so  deteriorated  will  tend  to  decay  with  an  accelerating 
force.  To  disentangle  causes  so  as  to  produce  a  clear  result,  we 
ought  to  have  details  as  to  the  influence  of  residence  on  the  civil 
population  of  the  West  Indies  ;  and  these  are  wanting.  It  would 
appear,  out  of  twenty-one  corps,  that  in  nine  the  mortality  was 
greater  in  the  first  than  in  subsequent  years,  and  in  the  twelve 
others,  less.  The  reporters  think  that  this  apparent  exception 
arose  from  four  epidemics  having  raged  among  the  troops. 
.  Jamaica. — From  ^000  to  3000  troops  are  situated  in  ten  dif- 
ferent parts  of  this  island  ;  and  it  is  curious  to  remark  how  very 
various  is  the  mortality  on  a  spot  of  earth  1 70  miles  long  and 
60  broad.  A  range  of  mountains  8000  feet  in  height  forms  a 
complete  barrier  between  the  north  and  south  sides.  The  seasons 
are  different,  as  well  as  the  soil,  on  the  two  sides.  In  the  north, 
the  rains  are  a  month  later  in  their  commencement,  and  much 
longer  in  duration,  than  on  the  south ;  a  greater  quantity  falls, 
and  is  more  equally  distributed,  and,  being  nearer  the  mountain, 
the  atmosphere  is  cooler  and  more  variable.  The  high  land  in 
the  interior  has  a  very  different  character  from  either  side.     In 
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fad,  every  climate  maj  be  procured  in  the  island.  At  an  elera- 
tion  of  4400  feet»  the  thermometer  ranges  55^  to  65^  and  in 
winter  is  44^;  and  the  vegetation  of  the  tropics  is  nowhere  seen. 
The  rapid  alternations  of  mountain  districts  are  very  apparent 
here.  The  yellow  fever,  raging  pestilentially  below  in  the  plain, 
never  reaches  2500  feet  above  it  in  any  part  of  the  globe. 

The  annual  ratio  of  mortality  per  lOOO  strength  of  the  white 
and  black  troops  is  at 


Up  Park  Camp      • 

140*6 

Port  Royal 

113-1 

Fort  Antigua    •             , 

13-5 

Spanish  Town  • 

162-4 

Honey  Hill      . 

90*2 

Port  Antonio    • 

149-3 

Falmouth 

102-6 

Montego  Bay    •             . 

178-9 

Maroon  Town  • 

32-1 

Lucea 

84-9 

Average  of  the  whole  island 

121-3 

Here,  then,  side  by  side,  we  see  what  the  influence  of  locality 
is  in  comparing  the  mortality  of  Macoon  Town  with  that  of 
Mont^;o  Bay.  The  distance  of  Maroon  Town  from  Montqfo 
Bay  is  eighteen  miles.  The  latter,  however,  is  on  the  sea-shOre, 
and  inclosed  on  all  sides  but  one  by  a  range  of  mountains.  The 
result  is  a  degree  of  heat  more  intense  than  in  any  other  part  of 
the  island,  and  probably  malaria  from  the  admixture  of  salt-water 
with  the  moisture  from  the  hills.  Maroon  Town  is  situated  2000 
feet  above  this  deadly  level.  Every  feature  of  healthy  locality 
seenu  here  to  combine :  an  elevated  plain  of  several  hundred 
acres,  diversified  by  mountain,  hillock  and  vaUey,  necessitates  the 
separation  of  the  houses  and  barracks.  It  is  surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  lofty  mountains,  except  towards  the  north-east,  where  it 
opms  on  a  vast  expanse  of  sea  and  land.  The  average  annual 
mortality  by  fever  is  15  «per  1000,  while  at  Montego  Bay  it  is  just 
ten  times  greater,  or  450  per  1000^ 

We  shall  say.  but  a  very,  few  words,  as  to  the  mortality  of  the 
black  troops  in.thes^  apd  in  our  other  colonies.  If  the  annexed 
Table  II.  be  compared  with  that  for  the  i^hite  troops,  it  will  a£brd 
at  a  single  glance  much  matter  for  thought.  Thus  fevers  destroy 
410  per  1000  of  the  white  troops  annually  in  Sierra  Leone,  and 
only  2*4  of  the  blacks.  In  Jamaica,  for  101  whites  which  fall 
victims  to  this  malady  per  1000  in  the  year,  eight  blacks  die. 
The  negro,  however,  b^urs  very  ill  the  removal  from  his  native 
climate^  even  to  one  which,  as  in  Malta  and  the  West  Indies,  may 
be  considered  as  resembling  it     Our  authors  remark  that  all 
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over  Uie  world  tlic  annufil  mortality  of  the  natives  of  each  country 

jops    Dol  cxcpcd    Ij    per    1000,  between    the   ages  of   20—40. 

Thus :  ihe  avcragre  annual  mortality  of  the  Maltese  fenciblcs  is 

9  per   1000;    of  the  aborigines,  composing  the  Cape  corps  of 

southern  Africa,  it  is  1 1  per  1000  :  among  the  M.tilras  troops  13, 

and  the  Bengal   11    per    1000.      Now,  the   black   troops  of  the 

VVosl  Indies  exhibit  a  mortality  of  40  per  1000  per  annum,  or 

l}irice  that  of  the  East   Indian  troops    in  iheir  native  climate. 

In  the    Mauritius  the  black  troops  die  in   the  same  ratio  as  in 

the   West   Indies,  and   in    Ceylon,    where  a  considerable    black 

colonial    corps    was    employed,    the  niinlalily  was  so   high  that 

'    tllcy  became  nearly  extinct  in  a  few  years.     In  Gibraltar,  where 

I  tlie  14th  West  India  regiment  was  tiuartcrcd,  and  did  garrison 

'  duty   fur  two  years,  under  a  notion  of  saving  the  white  troops 

in  the  heat  of  the  day,  the  mortality  was  62  per    1000,  being 

four  times  that  of  the   European  troops  quartorod  on  the  rock. 

They  perished  of  inflamed  lungs  and  bowel  complaints  of  llie 

aeulcst  form.     Fevers  appear  to  have  little  elTect  on  the  negro — 

'    wnpllvc  fevers  excepted. 

I  On  the  whole,  the  West  India  climate,  while  it  affects  in  each 
I  ttland  the  negro  as  variously  as  the  white,  has  of  late  greatly  iui- 
1  proved  for  both.  If  the  lost  line  of  the  table  for  black  troops  be 
I  looked  througli,  the  reader  will  sec  that  the  mortality  in  all  the 
I  islands,  excepting  Antigua,  Grenada^  and  Tubago,  is  higher 
f  -among  the  troops  than  the  whole  slave  population.  This  is  the 
I  more  remarkable  as  the  mortality  for  the  latter  includes  that  fur 
I  all  ages,  the  sickly  and  the  healthy,  the  old  and  the  young  : 
I  whereas,  say  the  reporters,  '  that  of  the  troops  is  calculated  for 
I  persons  in  the  prime  of  life;  so  that,  notwithstanding  the  alleged 
■  ill  treatment  of  the  latter,  a  much  smaller  projiortion  is  found 
I  lo  die  than  of  the  former,  who  have  neither  aciere  duty  nor  harsh 
I    Irealmenl  to  undergo.' 

I  As  to  our  fatal  settlements  in  Western  Africa,  the  retention  of 
I  which  appears  to  us  jitadneux,  these  rcpoi'tcrs  regret  the  deficiency 
I  of  accurate  materials  ;  adding  the  sufticient  a|Hilogy — that  they  whu 
I  were  to  furnish  them  perished.  They  can  say  little  on  the  in- 
I  fluence  of  length  of  residence  in  diminishing  mortality,  because 
I  !  none  lived  long  enough  lo  rnhnit  of  any  accurate  opinion  being 
I  t>nn«L' 

I  These  possessions  are  scattered  over  a  line  of  coast  stretching 
I  fnnn  St.  Mary's  on  the  Gambia,  lo  Accra,  nearly  1600  miles. 
1  ^resentiug  in  its  wholr  cslent.  with  every  external  variety  of 
I  sapect,  the  common  nllribule  of  dea<lly  influence  to  the  white 
ftjusn. 
I       Sierra  Lcooej  intermediate  between  Gambia  and  Accra,  is  a 
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peninsula^  eighteen  miles  bj  twelve,  and  consisting  of  a  range  of 
conical  mountains  from  2000  to  dOOO  feet  in  height^  surrounded 
by  a  belt  of  ground  from  one  to  five  miles  broad.  From  north  to 
south-east  the  whole  adjoining  territory  is  intersected  by  numerous 
creeks  and  rivers,  which  overflow  in  the  rainy  season,  and  form 
extensive  swamps.  For  700  miles  the  coast  presents  an  oozy  flal> 
raised  but  a  few  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean.  The  numerous 
rivers  moving  sluggishly  easily  deposit  their  mud  when  over- 
flowing, and  afford  a  soil  to  interminable  wildernesses  of  forest  and 
brushwood,  where  the  decayed  vegetation  of  centuries  lies  rotting. 
The  mountain-ranges  are  said  to  protect  the  peninsula  from  these 
influences  on  the  one  side^  and  the  ocean  on  the  other.  But  the 
Bulam  shore  is  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river^  the  soil  of  which 
is  a  ferruginous  loam,  flat  and  marshy.  The  Isles  de  Loss,  five 
in  number,  lie  sixty  miles  north  of  Sierra  Leone.  The  nearest  is 
three,  the  most  distant  is  eight  miles  from  the  mainland.  Craw- 
furd^s  island,  the  centre  of  this  gproup,  is  a  granite  rock,  250  feet 
h^h,  300  feet  broad,  and  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length.  It  has 
neither  marsh  nor  pool,  nor  the  rank  vegetation  of  the  mainland. 
The  principal  settlement  on  the  Gambia  is  the  island  of  St. 
Marys,  500  miles  north  of  Sierra  Leone.  It  abounds  in  all 
species  of  dense  vegetation,  which,  during  the  hot  season,  create 
most  offensive  effluvia.  The  characteristic  of  the  climate  is  ex- 
treme humidity ;  more  rain  falls  in  two  successive  days  of  August 
than  in  Britain  throughout  the  entire  year.  Except  at  Sierra 
Leone,  where  the  diurnal  range  of  the  thermometer  is  10*^,  the 
transition  from  heat  to  cold,  with  dense  chilling  fogs,  is  sudden, 
and  endures  during  many  months.  There  are  no  trade-winds  to 
reduce  the  temperature,  though  the  peninsula  has  a  regular  sea 
and  land  breeze.  During  December,  January,  and  February,  the 
harmatan  blows — a  dry,  parching,  east  wind,  destructive  in  pul- 
monary diseases,  but  salubrious,  as  is  said,  in  most  others.  No- 
thing can  exceed  the  gloom  of  the  weather  in  the  two  wet  seasons  : 
the  hills  are  wrapped  in  impenetrable  fogs,  and  the  rain  falls  in 
sach  torrents  that  exercise  and  amusement  must  be  forborne — the 
fatal  diseases  now  make  their  appearance.  To  this  wretched  cli- 
mate, soldiers  who  commuted  their  punislmient  for  service  here« 
were  sent,  and  brought  with  them  vice,  intemperance,  and  reck- 
less despair.  The  barracks,  which  in  such  a  climate  should  have 
been  most  substantial,  were  so  dilapidated  that  even  the  officers 
were  forced  to  lodge  in  rude  huts  incapable  of  affording  shelter. 
In  1821  the  medical  officer  reported  that  had  the  then  troops  not 
been  natives,  they  must  all  have  perished  in  the  year.  In  1824 
and  1825,  Europeans  drafted  from  Britain  were  employed;  the 
barracks  were  not  remedied;  'and,*  say  the  reporters,  'fatally 

indeed 
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indeed  was  tlie  ))rediction  fuirilled.'      In   1826,  barracks  aaid  to 
be  good  were  erected. 

Annually,  during  the  eighteen  years  from  1819  to  1830,  every 
man  whs  lltrice  under  treatment,  and  nearly  one-half  the  force 
perished.      The    chief  disease    is    fever,   which    on    an    average 
atiodu  each  man  once  in  nine  months,  and  destroys  yearly  twu- 
6fttu  of  the  force.     The  climate  is  favourable  to  diseasos  of  the 
longa,  eapecially  to  inflammation,  eight  per   1000  being  only  at- 
t»cl(ed  by  it  yearly,  while  in  most  of  the  other  colonies  the  rntio 
is  forty  per  1000.     Rut  Uvcr  complaints  are  four  limes  more  pre- 
valent wwl    fatal    than    in    any  other  colony    wo   possess;    and 
diseases  of  the  bowels. yield  forty-one  deaths  per  1000  strength 
annually.     Of  1000  combatant  officers,  2.S0  died,  and  275  sick- 
ened annually  ;  of  the  medical,  C^^S  died,  and  sixty-eight  sick- 
eDed  annnally  ;  of  the  commissariat,  124  died,  and  l(i\i  sickened. 
I  These  last  seemed   to  have  escaped,  from  the  nature    of  their 
duties  exposing  them  less  to  disease.     The  small  extent  of  inva- 
I  lidlng  among  the  medical  officers  is  attributable  to  their  not  being 
I  ftble  to  gel  leave  to  return  borne  lest  the  colony  should  have  been 
I  leti  without  medical  aid.     We  will  not  weaken  by  any  comment 
llbf  following  remarks  of  Major  Tullocb  :    he  arfjues  against  the 

■  Ibrmatioti  of  penal  corjis  in  any  colony  : — 

*  It  is  obvious  that  if  such  a  curps  is  statiuued  in  a  healthy  climate, 

auishineut  tu  it  uaii  sL-arcely  be  looked  on  as  a  puaishmciit :  but  if  sent 

I  one  exceedingly  unhealthy,    then  the  natural  evils  of  climate  are 

Icggtavated  by  dnpair,  and  that  iutemperauce  which  despair  tou  i^a^ 

Inlly  induces.     In  addition  to  the  dread  of  sickness  witli  which  the 

■  Mlchcr  is  impressed  on  his  arrival,  there  is  tlie  certainty  iIihI,  nniler  ng 

■  arcuiUB Unices,  will  he  ever  be  permitted  to  return  to  his  native  land,  and 

■  die  excesses  to  which  ihia  gave  rise  during  the  period  when  murtalily 
ll*ui  at  its  height  in  Western  Africa,  are  stated  to  have  Iweii  such  as  la 
I'lttlBe  description,  and  could  only  be  expected  from  men  absolutely  weary 
1 6f  life,  and  driven  by  despair  to  the  verge  of  madness.  Setting  afi 
(mtraints  at  defiance,  regardless  of  the  vrarnings  of  their  medicjil  attend- 

r  the  fate  of  their  comrades,  every  energy  was  directed  to  procure 

■  the  means  of  that  intoxicatiou  which  they  vainly  looked  to  sa  the  best 
I'ttsourcr.  against  care,  and  in  search  of  which  they  fearlessly  cticuuuiered 
llbe  tropical  ravs  liy  day,  and  the  chilling  dews  by  night :  punisbnieiil 
I  fraa  of  no  avails  that  oi  death  itself  wa>  derided  by  men  who  knew  that 

■  pi  such  a  climate  their  hours  were  already  numbered.     I'u  corporal 
■pDnishment  they  had  become  so  habituated  in  at  it  lust  its  terrun,  ihiiiiKh 

must  have  Wn  inflicted  by  uo  unsparing  hands  when  twelve  dcatni 
:  rcc'inled  from  it  within  a  year.     Even  had  their  crimes  been  such 
f  itt  tu  tnvuNe  the  utmost  penally  uf  the  law,  banishment  to  such  a 
e  was  obriuusly  far  rroni  a  commuiatton  of  punishment  :  not  a 
twentieth  part  of  the  criminals  sentenced  to  death  in  'the  United 

Kingdom 
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Kingdom  about  that  period  were  ever  executed ;  the  rest  were  sent  to  a 
climate  iu  which  their  lives  were  likely  to  be  prolonged  to  their  utmost 
limits.  But  out  of  the  same  number  of  military  culprits  sent  to  the 
coast  of  Africa,  one-half  generally  died  during  the  first  quarter,  and  the 
average  duration  of  life  among  the  others  did  not  exceed  fifteen  months. 
Yet  many  of  the  crimes  which  led  them  to  this  coast  were  by  no  means 
of  a  heinous  nature  either  in  a  civil  or  a  military  point  of  view,  as  it  too 
often  happened  that  those  who  wanted  fortitude  to  bear  a  present 
punishment,  though  comparatively  trifling,  were  glad  to  exchange  it  for 
one  deferred,  but  of  the  nature  of  which  they  were  ignorant.  Rare, 
indeed,  were  the  instances  of  improvement  in  the  culprits  of  Western 
Africa,  while  hundreds  became  more  depraved  from  association  and 
from  their  hopeless  condition.  No  proper  persons  could  be  obtained  to 
act  as  non-commissioned  officers,  so  that  it  too  often  happened  tliat  in 
any  attempts  at  mutiny,  the  officers  were  not  only  deprived  of  the  co- 
operation of  their  subordinates,  but  even  found  them  among  the  ring- 
leaders. The  risk  of  their  lives  and  the  safety  of  the  colonies  may  be 
conceived  when  thus  placed  under  the  protection  of  a  body  of  armed 
felons.' — Report  on  Western  Africa^  p.  26. 

To  compensate  for  this  awful  waste  of  life,  our  African  pos- 
sessions at  the  Cape,  and  especially  its  eastern  frontier,  present 
a  scale  of  mortality  unknown  in  the  rest  of  the  habitable  globe. 
At  Cape  Town  itself,  the  annual  mortality  is  less  than  at  home, 
bejng  one  in  forty-six,  and  this  too,  after  it  has  received  the  in- 
valids of  the  east  in  the  last  stages  of  malady.  In  certain  districts 
where  this  class  of  cases  is  excluded,  the  mortality  is  one  in  sixty- 
seven,  or  that  of  the  healthiest  counties  of  Englaml.  In  spite  of 
indifferent  barrack  accommodation,  fevers  are  slight;  the  inter- 
mittent and  remittent  are  almost  unknown ;  and  of  the  eruptive 
class  only  nine  cases  and  one  death  have  occurred  in  nineteen 

J  ears.  Consumption  is  not  so  rife  even  as  among  the  Ionian 
slands.  Rheumatism,  however,  is  more  prevalent  than  at  home 
or  in  any  other  colony.  On  the  eastern  frontier  the  mortality  is 
the  least  among  all  our  colonies,  or  that  of  the  United  Kingdom ; 
this  is  owing  to  the  extreme  rarity  of  diseases  of  the  lung.  From 
fevers,  too,  this  spot  is  more  exempt  than  any  other  part  of  the 
world. 

Wc  shall  not  enter  into  any  discussion  on  the  causes  of  these 
fevers,  as  the  subject  requires  a  more  minute  examination  than 
wc  can  afford.  We  think,  however,  that  the  reporters  have  at- 
tached too  much  importance  to  facts,  which,  when  taken  iso- 
latedly,  w^ould  seem  to  throw  great  doubt  on  the  doctrine  of 
malaria.  It  is  true  that  heat  alone,  or  moisture  alone,  or  soil,  or 
geological  aspect,  or  that  all  these  combined ,  do  not  invariably 
in  all  years  produce  fevers.      Equally  true  is  it  that  there  are 

marshes 
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LftBanhes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  we  find  none  of  those 
•fleets  to  visible  in  spots  of  a  similar  character  elsewhere.     But 
ricw  ihe  broad  fact  all  over  the  world,  and  the  scrutiny  will  show 
f  tlint  nherc  ilierc  is  decaying  vey;etable  or  animal  matter,  heat  and 
I  tnoisture  will  render  them  noxious  to  life  ;  that  in  general,  where 
r Uicre  nrc  marshes  and  swamps,  (here  the  higfher  animals  languish, 
Emnd  the  traveller  sees  nothing  in  these  oppressive  solitudes  but  a 
Lfcw  wretched  beings  stunted  in  growth,    dull  in  mind,  trntliiu; 
r.«ftcr  cattle  as  poor  and  ■miserable  as  themselves.     Amidst  the 
rMagnnnl  waters  of  Bresse.  the  plains  of  Forez,  the  Campagna  of 
l-Kume.  the  Pontine  Marshes,  in  the  Lagoons  of  the  Mediterranean 
KsboTCS,  the  f^eneral  aspect  is  ever  the  same — a  dank  and  noisome 
■vegetation  in  a  grey  expanse,  unbnikcn  by  movement  either  from 
I  Itough  or  beast — and  a  heavy,   clinging  air.    overwhelming  the 
F  most  buoyant  spirits.      We  find  in  these  very  reports,  the  candor 
hand  scrupulous  honesty  of  which  cannot  be  loo  much  praised, 
Fxnaterinis  enough,  in  our  opinion,  to  show  what  our  authors  seem 
1  to  impugn,  the  connexion  of  fever  with  situations  in  which  de- 
r  cayed  i-egelnble  matter  abounds.    Thus,  in  the  Greek  islands,  gene- 
V-nlly  the  most  marshy  are  the  most  insalubrious — for  instance, 
I  El,  Maura,  with  its  shallow  lagoon.      In  the  West  Indian  islands 
I  tbe  same  holds  good  ;  St.  Lucia,   Dominies,  Tobago,  are  filled 
I  with  oncnltivaled  tracts,    where  deep  ravines  hold  in  stognapt 
[  pools  the  spoils  of  a  tropical  vegetation  accumulated  for  centuries. 
1 1  is  pieriscly  in  these  islands  that  fevers  arc  so  fatally  abundant ; 
vhilc  in  St.  \'incent's,  Antigua,  and  Barbadoes,  where  the  drain- 
age is  good,  the  valleys  open  to  the  breeze,  the  land  belter  cut' 
tivated,  the   vegetation  less  dense,  the  mortality  is  diminished. 
Where  the  marshes  have  been  drained  or  deepened,  there  also, 
as  in  ihc  Ionian  islands,  disease  has  invariably  been  diminished. 
These  facts  hold  forth  a  promise  that,  in  the  combat  with  nature, 
man    may   immeasurablv  better  the  condition  of  his  csistence, 
if  he  persevere  unceasingly.     A  great  diminution  in  the  mor- 
tality of  our  possessions  in  the  West   Indies,  and  in  the  Ionian 
islands,  has   taken  place ;    and  we  hesitate  not  in  saying   will 
mnlinuo    to    do  so,    if  civilisation    in   its    largest   sense    be  ad- 
vanced.    With  regard  to  the  facts  which  seem  exceptions  to  the 
general   influences  causing  fevers,  these  may  be  met  by  others 
which  abound  in  the  reports.     Tropical  heat  ts  not  the  cause  of 
feviT,  say  the  reporters,  for  St.  Helena  is  healthy ;  well,  then, 
vndcavour  as  far  ns  possible  to  reduce  vour  unhealthy  locality  to 
the  conditions  of  this  healthier  one.      If  the  excessive  moislnre 
of  the    Malabar  coast  is  n  proof  that  health  may  co-exisl  with 
ibis  mndition,  let   us  not  lie  distnuruped  in  our  endeavours  to 
Bineliuratc  the  physical  aspect  of  such  of  our  colonics  as  abound 
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in  moisture.  If  neither  heat  nor  moisture  be  necessarily  of 
themselves  extensively  injurious,  it  is  a  consolation  to  know  that 
this  is  so  with  the  more  unchangeable  elements  of  climate.  If 
fevers  are  less  rife  in  the  uncleared  marshy  grounds  of  Canada 
than  where  the  soil  has  been  cleared,  this  is  a  reason  for  believ- 
ing that  wood  and  water  are  not  necessarily  fatal,  and  that  the 
immunity  from  malady  is  possibly  dependent  on  the  power  of 
vegetation  in  abstracting  superfluous  moisture,  and  in  preventing 
that  fiercer  action  of  the  sun  which  calls  forth  emanations  from 
decaying  leaves. 

As  for  the  instances  adduced  by  Major  TuUoch  of  fever  being 
Tife  in  islands  devoid  of  the  conditions  supposed  necessary  to  the 
production  of  malaria,  it  may  be  fairly  argued  that,  as  every  kind 
of  fever  but  ague  may  become  contagious  in  the  course  of  its  pro- 
gress, so  these  maladies  might  have  been  carried  thither  by  con- 
tagion ;  or,  what  is  still  more  probable,  that  the  noxious  vapours 
may  have  been  transported  by  the  winds.  That  this  may  be  so,  is  an 
inference  by  analogy  from  the  known  effects  of  the  harmattan,  the 
sirocco,  and  others,  which  bring  unimpaired  the  influences  of 
regions  far  removed  from  those  in  which  they  exhibit  their  effects. 
The  instances,  too,  of  ships  at  sea  being  attacked  by  fevers  which 
are  raging  on  the  distant  coast  they  are  moving  towards,  are  too 
numerous  to  make  us  hesitate  a  moment  in  adopting  this  theory 
for  explaining  the  facts  which  are  quoted  in  these  reports  as 
admitting  of  no  explanation. 

A  careful  perusal  of  these  documents  will  show,  that  in 
Western  Africa,  the  Isles  de  Loss,  Accra,  and  Sierra  Leone,  are 
not  out  of  the  influence  of  malaria,  although  they  may  be  a  few 
miles  distant  from  the  next  swamp.  In  the  Ionian  islands,  the 
rocky  and  barren  islands  of  Vido,  Ithaca  and  Cerigo  are  more 
unhealthy  than  Corfu,  where  vegetation  and  marsh  abound. 
This  should  suggest  an  inquiry  into  the  circumstances  modifying 
the  action  of  malaria,  and  not  the  denial  of  its  existence ; — and 
these  circumstances  are  numerous.  Heat  is  necessary  for  the 
production  of  malaria,  yet  if  it  be  excessive  it  destroys  it :  hence, 
in  all  marshy  districts,  the  cool  hours  of  the  morning  and  evening 
are  dangerous,  while  noon  is  comparatively  innoxious.  The 
forest  may  be  a  prolific  source  of  disease,  but  if  it  be  pervious  to 
the  breeze,  and  only  thick  enough  to  ward  off  the  intense  action 
of  the  sun  without  checking  evaporation,  it '  affords  an  instance  of 
wood  and  water  exercising  no  injurious  influence  on  health. 

In  these  and  similar  examples  the  mass  of  influences  appear 
precisely  alike,  though  they  are  not  so.  The  same  with  reg^ard  to 
locality — fevers,  as  a  general  rule,  rage  in  low  places ;  yet  they 
are  found  as  destructive  in  elevations  of  1000  feet.    The  inference 

should 
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tbould  he,  not  that  elevation  is  of  no  avail,  but  that  hcrt 
modification  has  ocmrred  in  the  genpral  rale ; — and  a  closer  in- 
sjJcction  of  llie  examples  will  prove  that  these  elevated  spot«  all 
orerhung  a  marsh,  or  were  cxiMMed  to  winds  blowing  over  larRc 
districts.  Our  authors  h.ive  acted  judiciously  in  poiniing 
[ttDt  to  the  army  medical  officers,  whose  reports  are  cnunmed  with 
lations  on  the  causes  of  fever,  the  numerous  exceptions  to 
favourite  and  var\-ing  theories  ; — but  their  own  views  are  too 
[elusive  and  g'lnomy. 

We  tlisbelieve  the  disciiuragiug  doctrine  that  these  scourges  of 
tropica  are  beyond  our  control ;  on  the  contrary,  we  would 
strongly  as  possible  on  the  indiiidual,  that  in  whatever 
limat«  he  is  placed,  much  of  health  depends  on  himself.     On 
those  who  are  in  authority,  whether  on  the  spot  or  at  home,  we 
.  earnestly  urge  the  necessity  uf  watching  over  the  public 
.Itb,  which  they  alone  can  influence;  how  largely,    let  these 
bear  witness! — We  can  scarcely  turn  over  a  page  with- 
stumbling  on  some  glaring  defect  in  those  arrangements  which 
:eply  oHect  the  exjienditure  of  life  and   treasure  —  barracks 
B  same  models  in  the  tropics  as  at  home,   and  these 
iften  dilapidated,  and  allowed  to  remain  so  till  their  tenants  sick- 
ened and  died — the  rations  fit  for  one  season  given  in  all — lilile  nr 
no  reference  had  to  the  dietary  best  fitted  for  the  change  of  climale 
— localities  liied  on  for  permanent  garrisons,  where,  had  medical 
experience  been  resorted  to,  il  would  have  proclaimed  befiirehand 
that  no  enemy  could  commit  such  havoc  as  the  exhalations  that 
must  surroiuid  the  soldier. 

Measures,  however,  have  already,  we  rejoice  to  find,  been  taken 

to  carry  into  effect  the  injunctions  of  these  reports.     The  dete- 

loniting  influences  of  a  lengthened  residence  in  the  tropics  will 

checked    by  the    rotation    system,    by  which  the  Irwtps  are 

npdly  shifted.     The  rations  are  composed  of  fresher  and  more 

digestible  materials  in  hot  climates — healthier  localities  have,  in 

various  cases,  been  selected  for  barracks.     Should  an  increBse<I 

population  and  prosperity  give  an  impetus  to  ngricuUure.  the  iin- 

tnmse  tracts  of  waste  lands  in  the  West  India   islands  will   be 

brought  into  cultivation  ;    dense   forests  will  be  reinove<l,  beni^c 

less  moisture  generated — and,  where  practicable,  drainnge adopted ; 

,me(uis  than  which  none  can  be  mure  powerful  in  changing  all  the 

rsical  aliributes  of  climale.      Finally,  we  are  glad  to  say.  no 

re  white  soldiers  are  logo  to  the  settlements  in  Western  Africa, 

lept  a  few  men  volunteering  as  non-comiuissioned  officers. 
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Art.  V. — Poems.     By  John  Sterling.     8vo,     pp.  245,     Lon- 
don, 1839. 

WE  have  read  this  modest  volume  of  poems  with  great 
pleasure.  It  is  full  of  tenderness,  fancy,  and  truth,  and 
especially  to  be  commended  for  correct  versification  and  good 
English.  The  author — a  clergyman,  we  believe,  in  early  life — 
has,  apparently  without  effort,  acquired  the  middle  and  most 
generally  pleasing  tone  of  Wordsworth's  poetry,  without  that 
mannerism  of  phrase  and  imagery  by  which  the  modern  countless 
imitators  of  this  great  poet  are  marked,  and  not  distinguished. 
Some  among  the  finest  lines  in  the  volume  are,  perhaps,  those 
addressed  to  another  name  of  kindred  power ;  and,  indeed^  the 
impress  of  Coleridge's  mind  on  Mr.  Sterling  is  not  less  percep- 
tible in  these  poems  than  that  of  Coleridge's  still  living  friend. 
But  neither  in  this  instance  is  there  any  copying ;  principles,  and 
master-lines  of  thought,  indicate  the  disciple ;  and  the  free  and 
quiet  expression  proves  him  not  a  recent  one,  or  a  partisan. 
There  are  many  who  can  bear  testimony  to  the  tender  fidelity  of 
much  of  the  following  description ;  and  the  passage  conveys  a 
fair  specimen  of  Mr.  Sterling's  manner : — 

'  Like  some  full  tree  that  bends  with  fruit  and  leaves, 
While  gentle  wind  a  quivering  descant  weaves, 
He  met  the  gaze ;  with  Sibyl  eyes,  and  brow 
By  age  snow-clad,  yet  bright  with  summer's  glow ; 
His  cheek  was  youthful,  and  his  features  play*d 
Like  lights  and  shadows  in  a  flowery  glade. 
Around  him  flow'd,  with  many  a  varied  fall. 
And  depth  of  voice,  'mid  smiles  most  musical, 
Words  like  the  Seraph's,  when  in  Paradise 
He  vainly  strove  to  make  his  hearers  wise. 
In  sore  disease  I  saw  him  laid — a  shrine 
Half  ruin'd,  and  all  tottering — still  divine. 
'Mid  broken  arch  and  shatterM  cloister  hung 
The  ivy's  green,  and  wreaths  of  blossom  clung : 
Through  mingling  vine  and  bay  the  sunshine  fell. 
Or  winds  and  moonbeams  sported  round  the  cell ; 
But  o'er  the  altar  burnt  that  heavenly  flame, 
Whose  life  no  damps  of  earth  avail'd  to  tame. 
And  there  have  I  swift  hours  a  watcher  been. 
Heard  mystic  spells,  and  sights  prophetic  seen. 
Till  all  beyond  appeared  a  vast  Inane, 
Yet  all  with  deeper  life  revived  again  ; 
And  Nature  woke  in  Wisdom's  light,  and  grew 
Instinct  with  love  that  else  she  never  knew  : 
Expanding  spirits  Ull'd  her  countless  forms, 
And  truth  bcam'd  calmly  through  chaotic  stoims, 

TiU 
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Till  shapes,  hues,  symbols,  felt  the  wizard's  rod, 
And  while  they  sank  in  silence,  there  was  God. 
O  heart!  that  like  a  fount  with  freshness  ran,'  &c. — p.  153. 
The  principal  poem  in  this  collection,  '  The  Sexton's  Daugh- 
ter,* 18  a  simple  but  not  hackneyed  tale^  conducted  with  a  great 
deal  of  skill  in  the  narrative,  and  leaving  an  unusual  entireness  of 
impression  on  the  heart  of  the  reader.     It  seems  to  show  the 
author  master  of  that  rare  talent  amongst  poets,  even  of  much 
higher  general  powers,  of  relating  the  necessary  facts  in  verse, 
without  discontinuance  of  the  poetic  tone  and  impulse ;  a  faculty 
in  which  Shelley — to  mention  only  one .  superior  name — was  so 
signally  deficient.     Jane  is  the  only  child  of  the  old,  silent,  and 
case-hardened  sexton  of  a  country  parish,  to  whom  she  in  her 
childhood  is  the  single  object  of  emotion,  and  the  constant  com- 
panion in  the  works  of  his  vocation : — 

'  One  daughter,  little  Jane,  had  he, 
The  silent  sexton's  only  child  ; 
And  when  she  laugh'd  aloud  and  free, 
The  grave  old  sexton  smiled ; 

For  she  within  his  heart  had  crept. 
Himself  he  could  not  tell  you  why ; 
But  ofVen  he  has  almost  wept. 
Because  he  heard  her  cry. 

All  else  to  him  ap|)ear'd  as  dead. 
Awaiting  but  the  shroud  and  pall ; 
It  seem'd  that  to  himself  he  said, 
'*  I  soon  shall  dig  the  graves  of  all." 

And  beast,  and  man,  and  home,  and  wife, 
He  saw  with  cold  accustom'd  eye  : 
Jane  only  look'd  so  full  of  life 
As  if  that  (?)  she  could  never  die. 

And  when  she  still  could  hardly  walk 
By  holding  fast  his  wrinkled  finger. 
So  well  he  loved  her  prattling  talk, 
He  often  from  his  work  would  linger. 

Around  her  waist  in  sport  he  tied 
The  coffin-ropes  for  leading-strings ; 
And  on  his  spade  she  learnt  to  ride. 
And  liandled  all  his  churchyard  things. 
Henceforth  on  many  a  summer  day. 
While  hollowing  deep  the  sun-lit  grave, 
Beside  him  he  would  have  her  stay. 
And  bones  to  be  her  playthings  gave. 
At  whiles  the  busied  man  would  raise 
Above  the  brink  his  bare  grey  head, 
With  quiet  smile  a  moment  gaze. 
And  turn  tQ  labour  for  the  dead.' — p.  4. 
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Yean  rolled  on,  and  the  child  be<k>me8  a  beautiful  girl : — 

'  To  her  new  beauty  largely  given 
From  deeper  fountains  look'd  ^nd  smiled ; 
And,  like  a  morning  dream  from  heaven, 
The  woman  gleam'd  within  the  child ! 

«  «  «  •  • 

And  she  had  reach 'd  a  higher  state. 
Though  infant  joys  about  her  hung; 
With  gaze  more  fix'd,  a  graver  fate 
Above  her  beauty  hung. 

♦  «  ♦  «  • 

And  thus  about  her  vouth  was  spread 
The  shadow  thrown  by  coming  time ; 
The  expectance  deepening  o'er  her  head, 
Of  Passion's  sad  sublime.' — p.  15. 

Jane*s  mother,  a  woman  of  a  deep  and  tender  spirit,  dies ;  and 
the  Sexton  grieves  for  her,  but  digs  her  grave.  To  his  daughter 
it  seemed  as  if  the  world  must  sink  within  that  grave :  still  she 
has  sacred  duties  to  perform  towards  her  aged  father,  and  she 
performs  them  duly.  One  season  of  mournful  meditation  she 
claims  for  herself, — the  silent  hour  of  summer  dawn, — during 
which  she  tends  the  flowers  on  her  parent's  grave,  or  sits  beside, 
with  the  Bible  resting  upon  it.  Whilst  so  engaged  one  morning, 
she  hears  a  voice  beyond  the  old  yew-tree  in  the  churchyard, 
half  in  sobs  of  grief,  and  half  in  prayer ;  it  is  that  of  a  youth 
kneeling  by  bis  widowed  mother's  grave  : — 

'  He,  too,  was  young,  and  sad,  and  pale  ; 
Two  mourning,  youthful  hearts  were  they ; 
They  had  the  same  familiar  tale, — 
Man's  tale  of  every  day. 

And  each  upon  the  other  gazed. 
With  eyes  from  sorrow  cold  and  slow ; 
They  knew  not  why,  but  felt  amazed 
That  each  was  not  alone  in  woe.' 

They  meet  again,  and  love,  though  sickness  has  already  marked 
Henry,  the  orphan  youth,  for  her  own : — 

'  'Twere  worth  a  thoughtful  wish  to  see 
A  loving  pair  so  calm,  so  young, 
'Mid  graves  beside  the  churchyard  tree. 
While  summer's  light  around  them  clung. 

He  seem'd  a  more  than  common  man. 
Whom  children  pass'd  not  heedless  by, 
With  graven  brow  of  shapely  span, 
And  sudden-moviogi  pensive  eye. 

Retired 
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Retired  and  staid  was  Henry's  look, 
And  shrank  from  men's  tumultuous  ways ; 
And  on  the  earth,  as  on  a  book. 
He  oft  would  bend  his  gaze. 

But  then  at  sight  of  bird  or  flower, 

Or  beam  that  set  the  clouds  in  flame. 

Or  aught  that  told  of  joy  or  power. 

Upon  the  man  his  genius  came. 

Most  flashed  his  light  when  near  him  shone 

That  face  of  youth,  those  eyes  of  blue, 

Whose  looks  re-echoing  every  tone. 

Paid  heartfelt  words  with  smiles  as  true.' — p.  34. 

The  thrifty  Sexton  at  first  opposes  the  lovers*  union^  except 
upon  the  condition  of  Henry's  becoming  his  assistant  in  manual 
labour,  but  at  last  gives  a  general  consent,  if  the  parties  should 
remain  of  the  same  mind  when  the  spring  returned.  But  ere  the 
winter  is  past,  Jane  has  watched  by  the  death-bed  of  her  pro- 
mised husband,  and  she  herself  has  taken  a  death-chill.  When 
spring  returns,  the  aged  Sexton  is  left  alone  on  the  earth. 

'  Upon  the  spring-clad  fields  and  woods. 
The  churchyard  graves  and  tall  church-tower, 
The  warm,  pure  daylight  softly  broods. 
And  fills  with  life  the  morning  hour. 

The  vast  sepulchral  yew-tree  waves. 
And  feeb  the  sunshine  cheer  the  shade. 
And  e'en  the  low  and  grassy  graves 
Appear  in  living  slumber  laid. 

The  only  sad  and  helpless  thinff, 
That  May-day  makes  not  less  forlorn. 
Is  that  old  man,  to  whom  the  spring 
Is  dead,  and  dead  the  breezy  mom. 

These  live  not  now,  for  all  is  dead 
With  her  that  lies  below  the  sod ; 
His  daughter  from  his  life  is  fled. 
And  leaves  but  dust  by  spectres  trod. 
The  smooth,  sweet  air  is  blowing  round. 
It  is  a  spirit  of  hope  to  all ; 
It  whispers  o'er  the  wakening  ground. 
And  countless  daisies  hear  the  call. 

It  mounts  and  sings  away  to  heaven. 
And  'raid  each  light  and  lovely  cloud ; 
To  it  the  lark's  loud  joys  are  given, 
And  young  leaves  answer  it  aloud. 
It  skims  above  the  flat  green  meadow. 
And  darkening  sweeps  the  shining  stream ; 
Along  the  hill  it  drives  the  shadow. 
And  sports  and  v«nni  in  the  skyey  beam. 

But 
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But  round  that  hoar  and  hageard  man 
It  cannot  shed  a  glimpse  of  gladness ; 
He  wastes  beneath  a  separate  ban, 
An  exile  to  a  world  of  gladness. 

Upon  a  bench  before  his  door 
He  sits,  with  weak  and  staring  eyes, 
He  sits  and  looks,  for  straight  before 
The  grave  that  holds  his  daughter  lies. 

If  any  come  with  him  to  speak. 
In  dull  harsh  words  he  bids  them  go ; 
For  this  strong  earth  he  seems  too  weak, 
For  breathing  life  too  cramped  and  slow  :-^ 

A  sun-dial  pillar  left  alone, 

On  which  no  dial  meets  the  eye ; 

A  black  mill-wheel  with  grass  o'ergrown, 

That  hears  no  water  trickle  by : — 

Dark  palsied  mass  of  severed  rock. 

Deaf,  blind,  and  sere  to  sun  and  rain ; 

A  shattered  grave-stone's  time-worn  block 

That  only  shows  the  name  of — Jane.' — ^p.  99. 

We  have  not  noticed  parts  of  this  poem,  in  which  the  Author 
abows  himself  master  of  a  rich  vein  of  classical  fancy,  as  in  the 
fourth  and  eighth  parts;  but  we  read  them  and  the  other  pieces 
in  the  volume  of  the  same  kind  with  pleasure.  Amongst  these 
we  distinguish  '  Aphrodite/  and  '  Dsedalus/  although  we  are  not 
sure  that  we  exactly  understand  the  mythus  of  this  latter  poem. 
The  last  in  the  volume,  '  Joan  d*  Arc,  is  a  very  highly- finished 
composition,  and  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  successful 
specunens  of  versification  that  have  appeared  within  recent  years. 
We  feel  confident  that,  notwithstanding  the  length  of  our  pre- 
ceding extracts,  the  closing  apostrophe  to  the  martyred  heroine 
will  be  read  with  more  or  less  of  the  admiration  which  it  excit)Sd 
in  us  :— 

*  Faithful  maiden,  gentle  heart ! 

Thus  our  thoughts  of  grief  depart ; 

Vanishes  the  place  of  death ; 

Sounds  no  more  thy  painful  breath ; 

O'er  the  unbloody  stream  of  Meuse 

Melt  the  silent  evening  dews. 

And  along  the  banks  of  Loire 

Rides  no  more  the  armed  destroyer. 

But  thy  native  watera  flow 

Through  a  land  unnamed  below. 

And  thy  woods  their  verdure  wave 

In  the  vale  beyond  the  grave. 

Where  the  deep-dyed  western  sky 

Looks  on  all  with  tranquil  eye, 

And 
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And  on  distant  dateless  hills 
Each  high  peak  with  radiance  fills. 
There  amid  the  oak-tree  shadow, 
And  o'er  all  the  heech-crowned  meadow. 
Those  for  whom  the  earth  must  mourn 
In  their  peaceful  joy  sojourn. 
Joined  with  Fame's  selected  few. 
Those  whom  Rumour  never  knew. 
But  no  less  to  Conscience  true : 
Each  grave  prophet  soul  suhlime, 
Pyramids  of  elder  Time ; 
Bards  with  hidden  fire  possessed, 
Flashing  from  a  woe-worn  hreast ; 
Builders  of  man's  better  lot. 
Whom  their  hour  acknowledged  not, 
Now  with  strength  appeased  and  pure, 
Feel  whate'er  they  loved  is  sure. 
These  and  such  as  these  the  train, 
Sanctified  by  former  pain, 
'Mid  those  softest  yellow  rays 
Sphered  afar  from  mortal  praise ; 
Peasant,  matron,  monarch,  child, 
Saint  undaunted,  hero  mild. 
Sage  whom  pride  has  ne*er  beguiled : 
And  with  them  the  Champion-maid 
Dwells  in  that  serenest  glade ; 
Danger,  toil,  and  grief  no  more 
Touch  her  life's  unearthly  shore ; 
Gentle  sounds  that  will  not  cease, 
Breathe  but  peace,  and  ever  peace ; 
While  above  the  immortal  trees 
Michael  and  his  host  she  sees 
Clad  in  diamond  panoplies ; 
And  more  near,  in  tenderer  light. 
Honored  Catherine,  Margaret  bright, 
Agnes,  whom  her  loosened  hair 
Robes  like  woven  amber  air — 
Sisters  of  her  childhood  come 
To  her  last  eternal  home.' — p.  245. 

We  have  no  wisb^  in  calling  attention  to  a  volume  of  such 
general  excellence  as  this  of  Mr.  Sterling's,  to  notice  petty  defects. 
We  would  only  venture  to  caution  the  Author  against  an  occasional 
tendency  to  exaggeration  of  tone  and  sentiment,  fatally  injurious 
to  the  lasting  influence  of«fK)etry.  We  just  refer,  as  one  instance, 
to  the  poem  entitled  '  Mirabeau/  which  appears  to  us  written 
rather  too  soon  after  the  study  of  Mr.  Carlyle.  It  seems  to  us, 
alto,  that  such  expressions  as — 
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*  Thou  sky,  whose  dome,  above  them  bent, 
Expands  the  cloudless  God  to  sight ' — 
and 

•Thou  pervading  Soul  of  Air  (p.  32)— 

and  others  similar^  in  different  parts  of  this  volume,  are  neither 
accurate  nor  safe,  and,  literally  taken,  import  or  insinuate  a  doc- 
trine equally  remote,  we  are  confident,  from  Mr.  Sterling's  philo- 
sophy and  his  religion.  We  trust,  however,  that  these  poems  will 
be  read  as  much  as  they  seem  to  us  justly  to  deserve ;  and  that 
their  author  will  in  due  time,  and  under  proper  conditions,  be 
able  to  present  to  the  world  other  and  still  maturer  fruits  of  his 
genius. 


Art.  VI. — 1.  An  Examination  of  the  new  Form  of  the  Statutes, 
Titt.  IV,  v.,  with  Hints  for  establishing  a  System  of  Professo- 
rial Teaching,  By  Robert  Hussey,  B.D.,  Censor  of  Christ 
Church.     Oxford.     1839. 

2.  Hints  on  the  Formation  of  a  Plan  for  the  safe  and  effectual 
Revival  of  the  Professorial  System  in  Oxford,  Addressed  to 
the  Rev.  the  Warden  of  New  College  by  a  Resident  Member 
of  Convocation.     Oxford.     1839. 

3.  Considerations  of  a  Plan  for  combining  the  Professorial  Sys- 
tem with  the  System  of  Public  Examinations  in  Oxford.  By 
a  Tutor  of  a  College.     Oxford.      1839. 

nPHE  University  of  Oxford  holds  such  a  place  in  all  that  relates 
•*•  to  the  Church,  to  education,  and  consequently  to  the  well- 
being  and  very  existence  of  the  nation,  that  we  cannot  conceal 
the  interest  which  we  feel  in  her  doings  at  a  very  important  con- 
juncture. We  are  not  about  to  plunge  into  the  discussion  of  the 
University's  theoretical  constitution ;  this  would  require  a  book, 
and  a  heavy  one  ;  but  it  is  not  beyond  the  compass  of  a  few  pages 
to  give  some  account  of  what  has  been  done  and  is  doing,  and 
what  is  the  general  feeling  of  the  parties  immediately  interested 
in  reference  to  the  continual  and  real  improvement  of  the  system. 
The  three  pamphlets  above  named  are  by  no  means  the  only 
signs  of  excitement  on  the  subject ;  but  they  are  the  most  consi- 
derable and  the  most  original.  Mr.  Hussey's  is  very  important, 
from  his  position  on  such  a  foundation  as  that  of  Christ  Church, 
and  from  the  public  offices  in  which  he  lias  lately  served  the 
University.  But  it  has  still  more  real  claims  to  attention :  it  is 
the  production  of  an  exj)erienced,  able  man ;  characterised  by 
clearness  of  views,  and  caution  in  practical  matters.     We  miss 

in 
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■  it,  indeed,  the  sanguine  confidence  which  marks  ihe  other  two, 

rvbo  propound  their  views  with  nn  iiirectious  enthusiasin.     But 

m  hare  no  n^ht  to  complain,  if.  by  the  time  a  man  allnins  Mr. 

Hussey's  station,  he  gains  experience  sufiicienl  of  the  secret  lets 

1  hindrances  of  things  to  (lamp  his  ardour  as  a  perfectionist. 

'  Member  of  Convocation '  (who  is  evidently  also  a  tutor) 

I  condensed  within  his  fifty  pages  a  large  mass  of  information, 

Hdmtly  from  personal  experience  as  well  as  reading,  relating 

"Wh  to  our  own  universities,  and  those  of  Germany.     His  pam- 

Uet  well  deserves  more  than  a  temporary  circulation ;  for  it 

''contains  much  that  is  interesting  and  instructive  upon  more  general 

subjects  than  bis  immediate  one,  and  which  the  reader  wdl  in 

vain  look  for  elsewhere.     The  '  Tntor  of  a  College'  keeps  more 

to  the  working  details  of  the  actual  question;  but  he  t<x>  shows 

ICFeat  itbility,  and  furnishes  a  store  of  information  on  the  subject, 

[pl  which  wc  should  be  most  ungrateful  not  to  acknowledge  our 

Bbligations. 

B  It  may  he  that  there  are  many  who  will  take  amiss  the  mention 
Kf  improvements  in  the  system  of  Oxford.  She  has  friends  who 
BJMinot  abide  the  notion  that  they  are  necessary,  or  even  possible. 
BPk  has  enemies  who  n-ill  not  hellcve  that  they  are  steadily  in 
BrogreSB.  Her  position  at  present  is  indeed  peculiar.  The 
Hstcry  against  a  bigoted  submission  to  the  system  of  the  dark 
Bjfces  is  still  rife  in  some  (jnartera;  hut  in  others  it  has  been 
HBinivered  that  this  is  not  the  real  ^loint  of  attack.  No!  Ox- 
Hbrd  has  all  this  time  been  deserting  the  aodent  ways  —  has 
Hjkmovatcd  on  the  wisdom  of  the  olden  time — has  dared  to  nceom- 
Hbodale  herself  to  the  changes  of  all  around  :  and,  worse  than  all, 
^Hu  dared  so  to  change,  as  yet  not  to  sacrifice  her  principle  of  sta- 
Hpli^r>  or  sulfer  her  enemies  to  pull  her  down.  In  each  of  these 
^HaigcB  there  is  just  so  much  of  truth  as  suflices  to  jirore  the 
^Uaehood  of  the  other,  and  no  more.  For  instance,  ii  is  so  far 
Jpw  that  she  holds  by  the  ancient  usages,  as  to  falsify  the  insinua- 
HpMi  that  she  deserts  bcr  true  position ;  and  so  far  true  that  she 
^Bdcs  admit  of  modern  improvements,  as  to  remove  the  sting  from 
Hke  accusation  of  obsolete  pedantry.  Admirer  as  she  confesses 
^wrself  to  he  of  the  middle  ages,  she  needs  but  to  leave  them  to  the 
^Motechon  of  Eilinburgh.  Alive  as  she  is  to  the  value  of  modem 
Hb|m>vemcnt3,  the  London  University  advocates  them  for  her ; 
^fald  if  the  two  champions  should,  by  some  unlucky  chance,  eat 
^■bcb  other  up  in  the  strife, — why  then  we  must  console  ourselves 
H^  thinking,  that  there  was  mair  tint  at  Sinrra  Muir.  Nor 
Hpcd  any  contniversy  be  pruvoketl  by  the  portentous  decrees  ful- 
^■inated  by  n  certain  N'nrthem  ornclc.  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
Biw    ceaaed   to   be  unkertUiet '. — so   BuonajioTte  formerly  an- 
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nounced  that  the  Bourbon  dynasty  had  ceased  to  reign!  But 
that  was  in  a  time  of  trouble :  this  thunderbolt  fell  abrupt  from 
an  unclouded  sky.  Yet  there  is  consolation ;  all  universities 
have  not  ceased :  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow^  and  Aberdeen  and 
St.  Andrew's  still  exist.  Thither  those  may  turn  who  have 
sought  in  vain  for  a  teacher  and  a  guide  among  the  crumbling 
halls  and  grass-grown  quadrangles  of  the  south ;  and  though  even 
these  must  be  grievously  impaired  by  having  adopted  such  grafts 
of  dead  stocks  as  a  Wilson  and  a  Hamilton — nay,  within  the  very 
last  year,  a  Lushington  and  a  KcUand — yet  there  will  still  be 
found  a  place  for  the  admirer  of  things  as  they  were  in  the 
middle  ages. 

The  fact  is,  that  no  institutions  in  England  have  been  so  care- 
fully amended  as  those  of  Oxford  during  a  period  of  nearly 
forty  years ;  only,  caution  has  been  used  that  her  onward  progress 
should  be  recognised  rather  by  results  than  in  any  other  way.  It  is 
all  very  well  for  an  individual,  who  has  no  character  but  his  own 
to  take  care  of,  to  vent  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  his  crude  opinions 
on  any  important  subject :  hundreds  of  such  schemes  will  be 
thrown  off  in  any  given  hour  at  a  soiree  of  illuminati.  But  a 
deliberative  body,  presiding  over  an  university's  interests,  have 
to  examine  every  theory  which  is  propounded.  It  is  well  if  a 
plan  contains  one  or  two  valuable  suggestions.  These  are  to  be 
put  in  juxta-position  with  hints  culled  in  the  same  way  from  other 
independent  schemes:  and  many  must  again  be  rejected  as  irre- 
concilable one  with  another.  The  most  absurd  schemes  must  be 
considered :  for  something  sensible  may  still  be  found  lurking 
in  them,  or  they  may  suggest  something  good  even  by  the  very 
association  of  contrariety.  This  is  all  as  it  ever  has  been,  and 
as  it  ought  to  be.  Such  bodies  ought  to  move  deliberately,  for 
they  can  hardly  ever  retrace  their  steps ;  and  if  they  are  in  con- 
sequence '  behind  the  spirit  of  the  age,'  that  is  only  to  say,  in 
other  words,  that  they  will  not  follow  the  wether  whose  bell  has 
the  longest  tongue. 

But  before  going  further  into  the  present  state  of  things  in 
Oxford,  it  is  desirable  to  remind  the  reader  of  that  real  change 
of  constitution  in  it  as  well  as  Cambridge,  which  has  been  so 
much  remarked  upon,  and  which  it  seems  the  present  wish  of 
the  university,  as  expressed  by  some  of  her  most  eminent  officials, 
to  modify. 

An  university  is  a  body  widely  differing  from  the  mere  aggre- 
gate of  colleges  with  which  w^e  often  confound  it.  It  may  subsist 
without  colleges ;  and,  except  in  England,  for  the  most  part  does  so. 
Again,  a  college  need  not  have  anything  to  do  with  an  university. 
Universities  seem  usually  to  have  grown  out  of  cathedral  or  abbey 

schools, 
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wU,  taught  hy  the  rhinirvl/fr  nf  the  church;*  but  his  office 
tecamr  gradually  external  to  il,  and  the  t^aehiug  van  carried  on 
my  persons  who  received  his  licence :  certain  of  whnin  were  re- 
ninul  HJibin  the  schuol  itself,  while  by  d^ees,  as  these  licences 
lecame  customary  at  the  end  of  a  ccrl^ti  course  of  study,  a  sort 
T  external  body  grew  up  around  the  original  school,  yet  within 
•  precincts  and  under  its  protection.!  We  have  here  the  germs 
(  many  things.  The  Uceneea  are  the  future  degrees  ;  the  enatrric 
SBcbers  foreshadow  the  uniiersily  professors;  and  the  cxnlvric 
Bad  us  gradually  to  the  lecturers  in  right  of  their  degree,  pre- 
iding  over  inns,  halls,  or  hostels — and  thereby,  mediately  or 
mediately,  to  the  tutorial  system. 

On  the  other  hand,  tlie  foundation  of  colleges,  though  almost 

idwRys  containing  provision  for  the  education  of  youth,  was  pri- 

rily  designed  for  far  other  objects.     They  were  for  studious 

1  to  retire  to,  to  devote  themselves,  in  leisure  and  freedom 

com  the  cares  of  daily  subsistence,  to  meditation  and  the  study 

I  the  arts  and  sciences  in  general  ;  always,  however,  as  the  band- 

ajds  of  the  aTchilectonic  science  of  theolo^,  to  which  they  were 

lund  both  professionally  and  academically,     ('ollcgcs  were  not 

■ere  educating  machines ;  and  this  is  a  fact  to  be  staled  the  more 

Ipenly,  and  the  more  carefully  Ijome  in  mind,  as  the  narrow  utili- 

n  of  the  day  has  frequently  availe<l  to  contract  the  view 

rven  in  Oxford  itself,  of  their  privileges  and  duties.      T/ie 

lory  of'  Ood.  lili  services,  the  good  of  liis  Cfiurch.  to  ht  sought 

jf  the  self-dedication  of  sealmis  men  to  the  study  nf  Uli  word 

d  "fall  tubsidinry  means  nf  understanding  it — these  are  objects 

bica  it  will  startle  an  ultra- Protestant,  and  ought  to  shame  a 

ilitudinarian,  to  find  embodied  in  a  monastic  foundation  of  one 

t  the  prelates  of  our,  as  vet,  unrcformeil  Church, 

Gnulually  the  advantages  of  belonging  to  a  collegiate  cslablisb- 

ul,  instead  of  a  mere  unincorporated  bostel  imder  a  single  indi- 

idunl,  were  acknowledged.    The  halls,  which  had  been  so  ntime- 

nis, J  for  the  most  part  were  swallowed  up  by  the  colleges ;  and 

I  the  instruction  in  these  rose  in  character,  the  pre]>nratiun  of 

jbung  men  for  public  enercises  and  degrees  williin  their  college 

ntUs  grew  more  imjwrlaut  than  the  university  professorial  teach- 
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ing.  In  William  of  Wykeham's  foundation^  a  special  composition 
even  reserved  the  examination  for  degrees  to  ihe  college.  A 
great  revolution  was  brought  about  by  little  and  little ;  perhaps 
in  some  points  not  for  the  better.  At  least,  when  we  emerge  on 
modern  ground,  the  result  is  not  altogether  satisfactory.  Within 
the  past  generation,  the  tutors  have,  in  fact,  had  the  whole  charge. 
This  may  have  been  the  fruit  of  a  successful  rivalry  in  former 
times — it  may  have  been  from  other  causes,  more  blameable,  or 
more  praiseworthy — but  so  it  was,  that  the  tutors  of  this  last 
generation  in  fact  succeeded  to  the  whole  charge  of  the  education. 
They  had  no  choice.  The  professors,  as  professors,  were  taking 
no  part  in  the  strict  education  of  the  place,  except,  indeed,  in  the 
higher  branches  of  theology,  which  did  not  come  within  the 
studies  of  under-graduates.     The  '  Tutor '  says, — 

*  If  we  are  to  consider  the  existing  system  as  so  entirely  part  and 
parcel  of  ourselves,  that  no  great  change  can  be  admitted,  let  us  have 
the  courage  to  confess  the  fact,  and  let  us  agree  to  consider  our  pro- 
fessors merely  as  ornaments  of  the  university,  to  do  her  honour  by  their 
publications,  and  their  reception  of  illustrious  strangers — iciprioy  icai 
fyKaXKwinorfJia  vXovtov  npo^  ravrriy  vo/jLicrayras.* — p.  28, 

Now  in  contrasting  the  professorial  system  of  education  with  the 
tutorial,  it  would  be  easy  ta  decide  the  question  of  preference.  A 
system  of  oral  discourses  attended,  and  perhaps  (but  only  per- 
haps) listened  to  by  an  indefinite  number  of  students,  cannot, 
even  when  followed  by  the  most  careful  examination,  have  the 
same  effect  either  in  developing  the  mind,  or  in  giving  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  a  subject,  as  the  Socratic  method  of  drawing  from 
the  pupil's  own  mind  the  results  of  his  own  work.  Tliere  is  here 
a  chewing  of  the  cud ;  whereas,  in  the  other  case,  the  information 
may  cither  at  once  pass  off  into  the  inane,  or  it  may  lie  an  undi- 
gested mass  of  <  crudities  hastily  gobbled  up,'  loading  the  soul  with 
a  sort  of  nightmare  of  impotent  learning.  1  o  quote  Professor 
Pusey  on  the  system  abroad  : — 

•  Continuous  oral  delivery,  although  it  may  be  well  calculated  for 
persons  who  have  obtained  definite  ideas  upon  any  subject,  is  little 
suited  for  those  to  whom  that  subject  is  altogether  new.  ...  It  imparts 
knowledge,  but  it  does  not  instruct  or  inform  the  mind.  No  subsequent 
digestion  of  any  subject  can  compensate  for  the  loss  of  that  activity 
of  mind,  and  that  perception  of  one's  own  real  difficulties,  which  is 
produced  by  independent  study,  preparatory  to  the  imparting  of  in- 
struction.'— Cathedral  Esiahlishmentn^  p,  47. 

This  passage,  primarily  referring  to  the  training  of  theological 
teachers,  appUes  equally  to  tiie  general  question ;  and  he  con- 
tinues almost  immediately  afterwards : — 

*'  For  myself,  I  should  think  that  there  are  few  subjects  in  which  the 
catechetical  system  is  not  the  best  calculated  to  call  forth  the  energies 

of 
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Wttf  the  mioil,  or  promote  its  healthful  indcpcndeoce.  Mure  gouil  can  be 
[jsAccieil  l>y  cnrrecling  or  enlarging  the  ideas  which  the  studeiit  iiiay 
B^ve  himaeir  fiamed,  and  thus  leading  him  unward  to  further  truths, 
WM'  *  deeper  ioBight  into  things,  than  by  any  mass  of  informatiun  which 
ElMf  hate  been  im)iaited,  or  by  any  knowledge  of  the  ayBtems  uf  other 
■jntn.     What  he  this  acquirei  becomes  kit  own.' 

B.  This,  be  it  remPinlierod,  is  the  language  of  a  Profeisor;  in 
KOxfurt],  it  ii  true ;  but  one  who  spenks  from  '  long  observation  of 
E^lbe  ()-slenis  in  tliia  country  and  Germany;  anil  who  '  supjMirts 
ri^He  opinions  by  the  valuable  authority  of  Dr.  Chalmers.'  And 
ftjbo  '  Member  of  Convocation'  appeals,  in  support  uf  the  same 
I  riew,  to  the  writings  of  the  professors  of  Moral  I'bilosophj,  liolU 
I  ft  Oxford  and  Cambridge.*  jVor  will  it  be  disputed,  oven 
■  among  those  nho  are  wilbuut  oKperiencc  in  llie  matter,  bji  nny 
I  Jpan  of  cool  judgment,  that  if  University  cilucatiun  is  to  Ire  ad- 
B^iiislered  by  tutors  only,  or  professors  only,  the  former  is  on 
ftalnwist  all  aeeounts  to  bo  preferred. 

W     But  isit  rome  tn  this?     Is  it  necessary — is  it  rigbt — is  it  ex- 

B|>edii>nt  either  for  those  who  five  or  those  who  receive  instruction 

■Jpulcr  tile  tuloriul  systfim,  that  the  state  uf  things  uliicb makes  the 

KteofaMorial   system  a    beautiful   excrescence  on    the    University 

■J^Ut  n<)thing  more,  sliould  continue?      It  does  not  seem  impossible 

BJtbough  perhaps  bytUnders  cannot  judge  nf  the  practical  diflicul- 

BftlfT  in  d«tail)  to  make  ilii-m  dove-tail  into  one  another,  so  as  to 

pfi>nn  a  compact  wluile.     Here  is.  confessedly,  a  defective  point 

m  ibe  University's  system ;  leas  serious,  certainly,  than  to  many 

persons  it  bos  seeme^l :  and  which,  consequently,  ibe  heads  of  the 

University  did  well   l4i.let  alone,  till   many  more  pressing  de- 

ficiracies  were  remedied.     Hut  those  being  removed,  the  course 

uf  general   improvement  his   bniugbt  this  before  them,  and  its 

difllcullii's  must  l)e  E^appled  with- 

It  is  assumed,  and  we  think  rightly,  that  for  the  education  of 
juniore  the  tutorial  system  must  be  held  fast:  but  we  believe  it 
M  as  universally  thought,  that  the  ap)>aTalus  of  professorships 
wbivb  vKisU  111  cste  or  tn  imixi:,  ought  to  be  mnile  really  efficient 
for  two  cods ;  first,  for  the  extension  ami  improvement  of  the 
prepuMory  teaching  ;  scoind,  for  the  assiduous  cultivation  of 
•un  particular  science,  so  a*  f>  make  the  University  more  and 
nofT  a  focus  of  deep  uiul  varied  learning,  as  well  as  of  liberal 
education. 

Su  far,  we  bebcve,  all  parties  interested  arc  agreed.  Certainty, 
as  far  as  imr  information  and  the  internal  evidence  of  the 
numerous  pamphlets  and  papers  on  the  subject  goes,  that  body 
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who  have  been  spoken  of  as  arrogant  intruders  on  the  province 
of  others^  the  tutors,  seem  to  complain  with  one  voice  of  the  want 
of  such  a  combination.  They  have  such  duties  thrown  upon  them 
as  are  incompatible  with  quiet  thought  and  patient  research. 
This  is  one  grievance ;  and  another  is,  that,  when  at  a  loss,  they 
can  find  none  to  furnish  that  wherewith  to  supply  their  own  defi- 
ciencies ;  none  whom  they  can  themselves  consult ;  to  whom  they 
can  refer  their  pupils ;  by  whose  systems  of  instruction  they  can 
shape  their  own  introductory  courses.  They  complain,  in  short, 
that  as  tutors,  they  find  continual  work  thrown  upon  them  by 
the  University,  which  in  a  great  measure  hinders  them  from  ful- 
filling the  real  tutorial  office  in  their  colleges. 

To  make  this  intelligible,  it  will  be  necessary  to  enter  somewhat 
at  length  into  the  subject  of  the  relation  existing  between  the 
senior  and  junior  members  of  colleges ;  for  though  this  relation  is 
clearly  acknowledged  and  felt  by  the  writers,  and,  in  fact,  is  taken 
for  granted  and  argued  from,  yet  it  has  not  been  developed  in 
any  of  the  pamphlets  which  are  before  us. 

In  the  nature  of  things,  and  by  the  necessary  conditions  of  a 
college's  existence,  there  is  within  it  a  cure  of  souls.  Some  one  is 
appointed  to  minister  to  the  spiritual  wants  of  its  inmates.  It 
cannot  be  otherwise.  A  number  of  young  men — often  a  large, 
always  an  important  number  * — are  congregated  together  during 
more  than  half  the  year,  and  confided  to  the  faith  of  the  various 
academic  bodies;  and  all  this,  moreover,  for  the  purpose  of 
education :  besides  which,  there  arc  all  the  numerous  domestics 
who  labour  for  them  in  the  things  of  this  world :  yet  more,  there 
are  those  who  have  been,  but  are  no  longer,  in  statu  pupillari  : 
none  of  these  are  thereby  emancipated  from  spiritual  superin- 
tendence. The  old  and  the  young,  the  clergy  and  the  laity  of 
a  parish  are  the  flock  of  the  parochial  minister.  Wherever  a  con- 
gregation grows  up,  and  especially  wher6  it  is  under  the  influence 
of  a  religious  foundation,  a  pastoral  duty  must  of  necessity  exist ; 
and  whether  colleges  be  called  lay  or  ecclesiastical  corporations, 
there  can  be  no  question  of  their  being  religious  foundations. 
To  the  same  effect  there  are  various  incidental  testimonies.  One, 
and  that  very  decisive,  is  borne  by  the  existence  of  a  college 
chapel,  in  which  provision  is  made  for  the  performance  of  divine 
service  and  the  administration  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  At  least 
we  need  scarcely  expect  to  be  told  that,  even  in  the  colleges 
founded  before  the  Reformation,  these  were  mere  matters  of  popish 
superstition,  solely  intended  to  benefit  the  dead.  It  was  not 
solely  in  masses  and  prayers  for  the  souls  of  founders  and  bene- 

*  The  larger  colleges  contain  a  number  of  adults  greater  than  many  parishes  iu 
the  count r}'. 

factors 
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plkctoTS  that  chapels  were  emplujed  even  in  those  limes.      And 

fiin  connexion  with  the  esislence  of  the  college  chnpel,  the  ad- 

^ninUtratioii  of  the  Holy  Communion  must  be  especially  referred 

of  which  Vie  find  it  commanded  4n  the  binding  rubrics  of  our 

Iiturg;y  (though  the  later  canons  at  first  sight  seem  more  lax). 

that '  in  cathedrals  and  collegiate  churches,  and  in  colleges,  where 

there  are  many  priests  and  deacons,  they  shall  all  receive  the 

'  'Communion  with  the  priest  efery  Sunday  at  the  least,  except 

I  they  have  a  reasonable  cause  to  the  contrary.'     Bearing  this  in 

ind,  let  any  one  look  al  the  Communion  service  in  our  I'raycr 

■  Book,  and  reflect  upi^>n.  not  single  phrases  only,  but  its  whole 

lenoT ;  and  it  can  hardly  fail  but  he  will  recognise  the  truth  we 

B  maintaining,  of  the  existence  somewhere  of  a  cure  of  souls  in 

indissoluble  connexion  with  these  services.      In  particular,  the 

Ichurch'a  exhortations  to  the  receiving  of  the  communion  may  be 

jgnoted,    especially    and   most    unequivocally    where    the   priest 

'  And  because  it  is  r(M{uisite  ihst  no  man  should  come  to  the  Holy 

Tommuuian,  but  with  a  full  trust  hi  God's  mercy,  and  with  a  quiet 

;  therefore,  if  there  be  any  of  you  who  by  this  meaus  cauuot 

'V|Uiet  his  own  conscience,  but  requirelh  further  comfort  mid  coumel, 

it  bim  come  to  me,  or  to  some  other  discreet  and  learned  minister  of 

d's  word,  aud  open  his  grief:  that  by  the  ministry  of  God's  holy 

pvord  he  may  receive  absolution,  ti^ethcr  with  ghosdy  counsel  and  advice, 

'd  the  quieting  of  his  conscience,  and  the  avoiding  of  all  scruple  and 

'  nibtfiilness.'  * 

In  short,   if   this  cure  is  not   somewhere   within  the  college 

lelf,  it  must  fall  upon  the  incumbcnl  of  the  surrounding  parish  : 

il  is  contrary  alike  to  sense  and  law  that  it  should  be  otherwise.     But 

f  it  is  as  inconsistent  with  principle  as  with  practice,  that  the  in- 

iate:s  of  colleges  should  be  considered  as  placed  under  the  spiritual 

did^e  of  the  parson  of  the  parish  within  which,  locally,  they  arc 

jlituated,  this  must  be  because  they  are  looked  upon  as  peculiars. 

"*"        utoral  chatge  could  never  be  annihilatetl ;  it  coulil  only  be 

Bierrcd.     It  could  only  be,  therefore,  because  sjiecial  pastors 

Etonc  provided  for  them,  and  because  their  chapel  was  held  to  he 

'  I  A  manner  their  parochial  cliurcb ;  and  though  we  are  not 

|krguing  the  ']Uestion  as  a.  legal  one,  but  only  in  foro  contcienlite, 

tbus  much  seems  to  follow  from  the  language  of  Ly^dwood,  when, 

waking  of  jurisdiction  in  cases  of  heresy,  he  incidentally  puts 

d  answers  the  cjueslion, — 


■  »'•  linp*  l! 


J    ibf-UghflU 


-.T  uf  ibli  niiurlaUDii  in  ihc  dclivciy  u  rlyin^  ml.     The  wIidU  of  it 
■d  il  «i(fal  Id  Iw  allcniatrd,  in  >1biimI 


rt  U  UHiatmllv  Ai< 
nialN]r  wUU  tb*  « 


iiiii'f)-  ill"  nirtoDi  of  omillin^  ihrcs-fuuillii 
iciy  u  ilyitit  ml.  The  wIidU  of  it  li  (>snl*<i 
Ml  »ll  intiiliH,  witli  ihe  itctud  ahuttttioi 


'  Quid, 
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*  Quid,  si  locus  non  habeat  ecclesiam  parochialem,  quia  est  monaa- 
terium,  vel  locus  religiosus,  vel  collegium,  aliusve  locus  qui  non  subest 
alicui  ecclesiae  parochiali?  Poterit  judex  liroitare  ecclesiam  ipsam 
intra  cujus  limites  sic  deliquerit,  qua  palest  did  parochiaiis  eorum  qui 
in  e^em  congregantur,  et  non  alibi,  ad  divina.' — Provinciate^  p.  297, 
Ed,  Oxon.y  V,  Ipsius  loci. 

But  we  need  not  rest  longer  on  inference  to  establish  the 
principle  at  issue.  It  will  be  enough  to  quote  the  twenty-third 
Canon  :— 

'  In  all  colleges  and  halls  within  both  the  Universities^  the  masters  and 
fellows,  such  especially  as  have  any  pupils,  shall  be  careful  that  all  their 
said  pupils  (and  the  rest  that  remain  amongst  them)  be  well  brought 
up  and  thoroughly  iustructed  in  points  of  religion ;  and  that  they  do 
diligently  frequent  public  service  and  sermons,  and  receive  the  holy 
communion,  which  we  ordain  to  be  administered  in  all  such  colleges 
and  halls,  the  first  or  second  Sunday  of  every  month ;  requiring  all  the 
said  masters,  fellows,  and  scholars,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  students,  offi- 
cers, and  all  other  the  servants  there,  so  to  be  ordered  that  every  one  of 
them  shall  communicate  four  times  in  the  year  at  the  least,  kneeling 
reverently  and  decently  on  their  knees,  according  to  the  order  of  the 
Communion  book  prescribed  in  that  behalf.'* 

This  being  determined,  the  next  question  is,  in  whom  does  this 
cure  of  souls  rest  in  a  college  ?  And  herein  two  points  are  con- 
joined. First,  to  whom  does  it  strictly  and  officially  belong  ?  And 
second,  upon  whom  may  it  rightly,  and  with  best  effect,  be  de- 
volved ?  As  to  the  first,  we  find  from  Ayliffe  (one  of  the  most 
vigorous  opponents  of  the  doctrine  of  ecclesiastical  corporations), 
that '  by  the  canon  law,  every  head  of  a  college  in  priest's  orders, 
in  respect  of  his  society  only,  is  said  to  have  a  cure  of  souls  in 
such  college,  though  not  formally  and  expressly  committed  to  him 
by  any  statute  thereof.'  (Vol.2,  p.  29)  It  needs  no  proof,  that 
before  the  Reformation  all  heads  of  houses  were  intended  to  be 
ecclesiastics ;  because  the  same  was  the  case  with  the  whole  bodies, 
except  that  in  some  cases  provision  was  made  to  give  the  college 
the  benefit  of  a  lawyer  and  a  physician  of  their  own  body.  Nay, 
even  in  these  cases  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  anything  more  was 
intended,  than  to  permit  a  clerk  to  study  one  of  these  faculties  in 
addition  to  that  which  by  statute  is  usually  prescribed  as  the  sole 

Eursuit  of  the  members.     Certainly,  the  degrees  in  civil  law  will 
e  considered  no  argument  in  favour  of  lay -fellowships  by  any  one 

♦,^The  following  opinion  on  the  authority  of  the  canons  is  important,  as  coming 
from  an  active  and  influential  member  of  the  Hebdomadal  board,  Dr.  Cardwell,  Prin- 
cipal of  St.  Alban  Hall :  *Synodical  and  mandatory  acts  in  matters  ecclesiastical, 
tbouffh  they  cannot  be  enforce.!  in  all  ca«es,  propria  vigore,  in  courts  of  law,  are  still 
binding  on  every  member  of  the  church  as  Mich,  in  foro.  eon*ci0ntiw,*-—(Pre/,  to  Do- 
etmuntar^  AnnalM  of  tk*  Heformtd  Church  <^  England.    Oxford,  1839.) 

who 
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I  who  knows  the  histury  of  the  cJWI  law  in  Knsland.     Orders  hnvc 

I  Botalwayslicennxpressly  require*)  in  nil  housesaaatjunlificnliiiiifur 

[  the  lieadiliip.  and  thus  ihey  are  in  practice  nt  limes  disppnseil  willi. 

Bni  in  some  colleges  all  the  fellows,  from  w bom  the  head  is  chosen. 

•re  cither  required  espresslv  to  lake  orders,  or,  which  amounts  to 

the  sune  tUin^.  to  proceed  to  a  degree  in  divinity  ;  in  others,  church 

prefennent  is  nnnexcil  to  the  headship ;  and  hv  various  other 

aneans  the  poss^le  cases  of  lav  heads  of  houses    are  so  much 

abridged,  m  to  U-nre  no  douht  that  such  was  the  prinrijile  laid 

down  throughout.     And  it  will  be  found  to  confirm  ihia  view  of 

the  positjon  of  heads  of  houses,  as  parsons  of  the  precincts  of 

,  tbeir  chapels  respectively,  that  they  are  accustomed  to  officiate 

I  in  their  chapels  on  the   principal  halidavs.  &c. ;  while  in  ilie 

University  of  Oxford  the  heads  of  collets,  with  the  canons  nf 

j  Christ  Church,  form  a  cycle  for  pre.iching  the  University  ser- 

L  inuns  on  Sunday  morniiij^.  either  by  themselves  or  by  deputii^s. 

^  Nor  liove  we  any  reason  to  believe  that  a  layman  can  be  excused 

I  from  iKiying   the    preacher  who  officiates    in   his  turn ; — which 

would  he  absurd,  unless  we  were  content  lj>  look  at  the  case  »f  a 

I  layman  being  in  such  a  position,  as  a  mere  accidental  exception. 

\  We  next  have  to  quote  a  document,  not  at  all  binding  in<lcc<l.  as 

I  it    never  obtained    the    force  of   law,    but  still  very   imporUnl. 

I  since  it  comprises  the  intended  ecclesiastical  law  of  England  as 

I  drawn  up  by  n  commission,  or  rather  by  Cranmer  as  tlie  head  of 

[  Uie  iummission.*     This  was  all  but  set  forth  by  authority  under 

1  Keury  V'lll.,  but,  through  some  caprice  or  obstacle,   was    not 

I  ngned  by   him;  anil  again,  when    carefully  revised  under  Kd- 

1  ward  VI.,  was  stopped  by  his  death;    ami  though  Archbishop 

I  Parker  published  the  collection  in  1371.  Queen  Elizabeth  gave 

I  no  encouragement  to  its  establishment.     Thus,  then,  speak  the 

f  Knglish  reformers  in  a  code,  drawn  up  with  that  care  whicb  was 

I  always  bestowed  on  documents  intended  to  speak  the  sense  of  the 

I  Church,  by  persons  who.  over  and  above  all  their  other  claims  to 

I  our  atTcolionate  respect,  were  deeply  learned  in  ecclesiastical  his- 

I  toty  and  law,  and  all  matters  touching  the  Church  and  her  interests. 

1  (7i'(.  de  Academiu,  c.  1.) 

'Cnrcnt  fundalnrcs  ut  Pnefecti  posthac  eint  IVesbj-lcri,  et  veram 
religiunem  colant,  et  sanam  doctrinam  omnibus  modis  amplificent :  et 
lliiu<]uoquG  anno  sinsuii  pnefectorum  ii)  Ecclesib  AcsdemJos  propria 
aliquando  conciouealur.' 

Dut,  at  the  same  time,  to  have  fixed  this  responsibility  person- 
ally u)H>n  the  Heads  of  Houses  is  only  im|Kirtunt  as  satisfying  the 

*  Tltr  HtJ'unHalit  Lrguin  Krettuatlicanim ;  wo  Siry|ic'>  L'imiitaci,  |i.  l.t3,fuUa 
■■L-.  (hi:  I'irlWe  lo  Limunei'i  Horka,  l>y  Mr.  Piclicndiu)  Jcnkjiii,  )r|i.  ctiii-cii  j 
OudacU'a  DtMurataUty  Ann^s,  loL  1.  y,  9i, 
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inquirer  that  there  is  some  one  definite  place  where,  nominally 
and  formally  at  least,  it  does  fall.  There  are  many  circumstances 
which  make  it  doubtful  whether  they  could  effectually  discharge 
the  whole  of  it,  and  which,  at  any  rate,  make  it  highly  desirable  that 
it  should  not  be  exclusively  undertaken  by  them,  while  there  are 
inferior  members  of  the  societies  to  whom  they  may  delegate  it  It 
must  be  remembered,  that  the  chief  importance  of  the  whole  sub- 
ject consists  in  its  reference  to  two  classes  of  pcri|ons :  first,  to  the 
under-graduate  members  of  the  college ;  and,  second,  to  the  col- 
lege servants ;  persons  who  fill  a  painfully  anomalous  position  in  a 
Christian  society ;  being  in  so  far  domestic  servants  as  to  be,  in  a 
great  degree,  practically  beyond  the  reach  of  the  clergyman  in  whose 
parish  they  live  ;  yet  in  so  far  servants  of  an  aggregate  corporation 
as  to  be  virtually  without  that  superintendence  which  each  master 
of  a  family  must  exercise  in  his  own  house,  and  without  those 
opportunities  of  religious  instruction  and  exercises,  which  every 
master  of  a  family  does  or  ought  to  furnish  to  his  household. 
Now,  in  the  first  place,  in  reference  to  these  servants,  it  will  be 
enough  to  remark  that  the  heads  are  the  only  members  of  the 
foundation  who  do  not  necessarily  come  into  immediate  daily  con- 
tact with  some  or  other  of  them.  And  again,  as  to  the  under- 
graduates, a  little  consideration  will  show  us  that  the  difference 
of  age  and  position,  and  the  chasm  which  college  and  univer- 
sity etiquette  interposes  between  the  dignified  and  venerable  head 
of  a  collegiate  society  and  its  junior  members,  form  necessary 
and  insuperable  obstacles  to  any  thing  like  freedom  of  communi- 
cation, constant  personal  intercourse,  daily  power  of  interference 
or  ad>ice  on  all  subjects  connected  with  the  formation  of  character. 
And  nothing  less  than  this  can  be  at  all  sufHcient  for  working  out 
a  scheme  of  pastoral  superintendence,  such  as  we  have  assumed 
to  be  essential  to  a  college  in  the  University.  These  obstacles 
would  work  on  both  sides :  they  would  create  a  cold  and  respect- 
ful distance  on  the  pupil's  part,  such  as,  under  common  circum- 
stances, to  make  it  impossible  for  the  most  zealous  head  to  dis- 
charge his  duty ;  and  they  would  disable  him  from  reading  aright 
the  characters  of  most  young  men,  who  would  never  come  before 
him  but,  as  it  were,  in  full  dress.  And  the  society  in  which  the 
principal  of  a  college  moves  is  the  very  last  in  the  University  to 
which  any  information  is  likely  to  penetrate  on  the  subject  of  the 
general  habits  of  the  juniors,  or  of  any  temporary  or  accidental 
circumstances  connected  with  their  welfare.  This  diflSculty  must 
be  often  and  deeply  felt  even  by  the  fellows,  who  are  much  less 
widely  separated  from  the  under -graduates ;  and  doubtless,  with 
the  best  intentions,  occasional  misunderstandings  and  acts  of  in- 
justice must  be  the  result.     But  how  much  more  would  it  be 

the 
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I' the  case  witli  ihose  who  nre  estranged  even  from  tbe  common 
r.  liall  and  tlie  common  room — who,  though  within  the  college 
tprecinrtt,  are  living  in  the  bosom  of  Iheir  own  families,  and 
rlhe  society,  chiefly,  of  others  in  ibe  same  condition  with  them- 
1*  Belves, — in  some  measure  lost,  through  lapse  of  years  and  the 
I  superseding  influence  of  subsequent  closer  ties,  to  the  clear  per- 
Fception  of  those  trifles  which  form  the  everv-day  life  of  their 

■  inferiors  in  academic  rank :  and  by  the  same  means  compara- 
W  tively  deadened  to  the  sympathies  which  are  yet  fresh  between 
Ptbe  fellow  and  the  under-graduate.  But  besides  all  this,  the 
■Iteada  of  colleges  have  already,  both  in  ibe  atTairs  of  their  own 

■  fcundations  and  of  the  university,  such  an  ac;cumulalion  of  business 
I  to  attend  to,  that  it  would  be  for  all  parlies  most  inconvenient  to 

■  lurden  them  further  with  such  additional  labour  and  responsibility ; 
t  to  tbnt  it  is  but  reasonable  that  they  should  devolve  this  part  of 
Wlheir  official  duty  on  certain  others  of  their  society. 

I  It  falls  next  on  the  body  of  the  fellows;  and  the  ancient 
■lylan  certainly  was,  to   distribute  the  juniors  among  tbe  whole 

■  Intiiy  of  tbem,  so  as  to  make  the  uniim  most  intimate.  Fre- 
Bqnently,  each  would  have   but  one  pupil:  and    they    were    in- 

■  nates  of  the  same  chamber.  The  junior  performed  menial  of- 
If  Ces  for  bis  senior,  and  slept  on  a  truckle-bed  beside  his :  in  re- 
Kllim  for  which  tbe  fellow  superintended  not  only  his  studies,  hut 
Ibis  whole  life.  This  was  indeed  a  very  different  state  of  things 
■'Cnmi  otH'S:  but  there  was  then  nu  degradation  in  it.  Similarly,  in 
Vvnights'  families,  the  young  aspirants  to  chivalry  were  lodged  and 
Rfreated ;  and  the  poor  scholar  had  no  need  to  think  shame  of  his 
Plot.     Our  times  are  more  delicate  ;  but  is  it  for  the  belter  or  tbe 

worse?     What  turn  has  our  delicacy  taken?     Has  it  raised  the 

posilioD,  increased  the  means  and  the  comforts  of  the  poor  scholar, 

and  enabled  bim  to  bold  up  his  head  as  honestly  among  those  who 

think  shame  of  tbe  old  plan,  as  he  did  of  old  among  those  who 

pursued  it?     This  were  indeed  a  worthy  delicacy — a  manly  deli- 

CBcy — a  Christian  delicacy!     Truly,  if  this  were  so,  one  would 

rejoice  that  the  days  of  truckle-beds  and  shoe-cleaning  were  gone 

I  Jbr  ever.     But  what  is  to  be  said,  if,  along  with  the  truckle-beds 

id  shoe- cleaning,  the  poor  scholars  themselves  arc  also  in  great 

irt  gone  ?     I  f  this  be  so,  as  too  much  we  fear  it  is,  then  after  all 

•  cannot  but  mourn  over  the  real  good  of  the  p.ist,  and  the 

od- for -nothing    affectations  of  the  present.     Our  delicacy  is 

»  often  of  that  superfine  kind  which  will  not  endeavour  to  iui- 

||irove  tbe  poor  scholar's  lot,  for  fear  of  hurting  his  feelings :  and 

which  will  not  permit  the  poor  scholar  to  lay  bare  his  poverty,  for 

fear  of  being  sneered  at !      And  yet  we  wonder  at  the  blindness 

of  the   Pharisees  1     This  same   '  deUcacy '    has   gone    nigh    to 

obliterate 
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obliterate  from  our  universities  the  entire  class  of  poor  and 
deserving  scholars,  the  very  class  for  which  the  colleges  at  least 
were  especially  founded.  W^  are  not  bringing  this  as  an  accu- 
sation against  the  universities^  more  than  against  every  institution 
of  our  age  :  except^  indeed,  in  so  far  as  the  universities  are  the 
places  where  we  had  a  right  to  expect  a  stand  to  be  made,  and 
made  the  more  stoutly  in  proportion  to  the  prevalence  of  the 
wrong  tendency.  For  such  an  end  were  the  numerous  servitor- 
ships,  and  clerkships,  &c.,  founded  in  the  various  colleges;  and 
these  are  certainly  still  available :  but  in  such  poor  pittances  that 
many  a  one  of  those  who  still  come  to  the  university  has  to  struggle 
on^  supported  by  the  cruel  savings  of  a  widowed  mother,  or  it 
may  be,  orphan  brethren,  miserable  in  his  own  needs,  most  miser- 
able in  the  consciousness  that  even  so  he  is  in  luxury  as  compared 
with  his  family.  While  this  is  so  on  the  one  hand,  many  are 
they  who  would  feel  it  their  duty  and  their  joy  to  minister  to  such 
from  the  competency  which  God  has  given  them  by  the  hands  of 
pious  benefactors ; — but  they  do  not  meet ;  or,  meeting,  each  is 
forbidden  the  knowledge  of  the  other's  circumstances  or  feelings. 
Really  we  are  almost  driven  to  say.  Commend  us  once  again  to 
the  shoe-cleaning  and  the  truckle-beds !  or  rather,  and  better,  let 
us  hope  that  even  in  so  morbid  and  emasculated  an  age,  those  who 
train  our  youth  are  becoming  more  and  more  careful  to  instil 
healthier  feelings  :  that  they  are  teaching  more  and  more  urgently 
the  difference  between  true  and  false  shame:  imparting  the 
religious  principle  which  will  enable  a  young  man  to  hold  up  his 
head,  humble  yet  unabashed,  in  the  eyes  of  his  world,  and  to  say, 
/  am  poor.  Thus  deserving  youths  would  be  prepared  to  accept^ 
without  a  feeling  of  degradation,  the  help  which  it  is  a  Christian's 
bounden  duty  to  afford,  and  which  he  is  not  bound  to  connect 
with  the  rude  expedients  of  a  less  delicate  age.  Charity  may 
exist  without  a  return  of  menial  service ;  and  on  those  who  are 
supported  by  the  pious  munificence  of  our  fathers  We  would  with 
all  humility  urge,  not  that  they  above  others  are  rightfully  ex- 
pected to  go  and  do  likewise  in  proportion  to  their  means  (for 
this  we  are  sure  they  feel  and  do),  but  that  much  depends  on 
the  mode  of  doing  it.  The  duty  is  not  merely  to  deny  oneself, 
and  give  to  others ;  but  those  who  wish  to  do  this  aright  must 
*  visit  the  fatherless  in  their  a£9iction,'  seek  out  objects  for  their 
pious  charity,  conciliate  their  friendship,  and  win  from  them  the 
real  knowledge  of  their  necessities :  thus  establishing  such  ties  of 
connexion  as  will  do  away  with  all  feeling  of  mere  human  obliga- 
tion conferred  or  received.  It  is  only  by  such  conduct,  diligently 
and  humbly  pursued,  that  genuine  delicacy  can  be  attained ;  but 
this  will  be  as  far  from  binduig  any  burden  upon  the  poor  scholar 

as 
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HRB^be  workings  of  parental  nlTection  upon  a  child.  H  is  ttianks 
nnll  be  t<*  the  Giver  iif  all  gotiil,  wfao  Los  put  this  into  men's  hearts ; 
Bus  love  will  Itc  for  tiis  liumun  beQefaclori,  nn<l,  for  their  sakcs, 
Mpwanls  every  fellow -creature ;  and  so  the  first  kindness  strikes  ruf^l, 
■■nd  bears  fruit  fifty,  sixty,  an  bundrcd-fold.  The  present  danger 
mat  our  uiiiversilica  is  in  notUing  so  much  as  thai  they  may  neglect 
hhe  claims  of  poverty.  There  is  always  too  much  temptation  in 
koch  institutions  to  raise  a  purely  intellectual  standard,  instead  of 
pMiAt  admirable  threefold  one  wliich  our  ancestors  maintained,  in 
Bbaking  good  character,  good  capatity.  and  poverty,  equally  requi- 
Ikle  for  election  to  fellowships,  6ic.  Let  us  hope  that  among  the 
Briforts  which  the  Church  is  now  making  to  vindicate  her  character 
nnd  claims  as  the  instructress  of  her  children,  high  and  low  alike. 
nuie  advantage  of  extending  and  improving  the  ancient  system  of 
Bteliibitions,  sizarships,  &c.,  may  not  be  lost  sight  of;  so  that 
■r^ooIs  throughout  the  country  mny  have  whither  lo  send  those 
Bvbo  deserve  it,  and  the  Church  of  God  may  again  rejoice  in  the 
Buoistry  of  those  from  whom  have  come  her  most  learned  and 
Bur  holiest  in  the  olden  time." 

B  But  to  rcliirii — the  distribution  of  pupils  among  all  the  fellows 
Bb  the  old  colleges  seems  only  to  have  referred  to  thjtsc  juniors 
Biliii  were  members  of  the  foundation.  Indeed,  many  con- 
Biderations  make  it  applicable  only  to  a  small  number.  It 
Blill  be  enough  merely  to  allude  (o  the  utter  want  of  jilan 
Brhicfa  must  be  the  result,  and  the  ill  eHect  of  the  number  of  ex- 
Hperiineiils  which  must  be  continually  tried  by  independent  fellows 
Kn  their  one,  two,  or  three  pupils  ;  on  their  want  of  that  practical 
Bnining  for  their  ofSce  which  a  junior  tutor  goes  through  imder 
Mbc  guidance  of  his  seniors,  first  being  formed  by  an  existing  system, 
hud  then  reacting  on  it  from  his  own  experience  ;  lastly,  on  their 
^■ecessary  deficiency  in  that  knowledge  which  comes  from  the 
Bludy  of  many  characters,  and  the  classification  of  many  persons' 
Bbtndies.  Another  very  different  but  very  important  objection  is, 
Hbftt  from  this  power  of  classification,  tutors  are  enabled,  without 
B^justice  to  their  pupds,  to  perform  their  work  at  the  smallest 
poaubic  charge  to  them.  As  it  is,  in  Oxford  at  least,  they  arc 
very  insufficiently  paid:  but  thev  work  cheerfully.  Under  any 
Other  circumstances,  an  additional  lax  to  a  considerable  amount 
would  be  absolutely  necessary,  and  this  is  to  bo  earnestly  dep] 


Ited. 


To  Ihi*  1H)it>t  »•■  In 
innr,'  wuuh  rttbtli 
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But  the  grand  objection  to  the  scheme^  as  carried  out  in  a  col- 
lege full  of  pupils^  is^  that  it  would  run  directly  counter  to  the 
first  objects  of  a  collegiate  foundation.  It  is  true  that  the  educa- 
tion of  the  young  is  one  of  its  objects^  and  consequently  must 
be  provided  for ;  but  it  is  distinctly  not  the  primary  one : — that 
is  aa  sttidendum  et  orandum  ;  to  encourage  the  systematic  study, 
of  the  arts  first  and  by  way  of  preparation,  and  then  of  divinity, 
by  persons  enabled  by  the  munificence  of  founders  &c.,  to  con- 
secrate their  time  to  deep  reading.  The  fashion  of  looking  upon 
the  colleges  as  mere  places  of  education — now^  we  believe^  happily 
dying  away — has  been  the  cause  of  great  laxity  on  the  subject  of 
the  residence  of  the  majority  of  fellows,  provided  that  the  tutor- 
ships were  supplied.  But  colleges  were  intended  most  especially 
for  places  of  leisure,  reading,  and  thought ;  where  the  theological 
student  might  mature  his  mind,  and  accumulate  his  stores  of 
learning,  till  he  came  forth  in  the  day  of  trial  fully — ^though  it  may 
seem  to  our  eyes  somewhat  heavily — armed,  to  be  the  champion 
of  the  Church  of  Christ ;  and  the  more  stiff  and  unwieldy  that 
panoply  appears  to  us,  which  the  heroes  of  other  days  wore,  the 
more  sure  we  may  be  that  the  fault  is  in  ourselves;  the  more 
needful  is  it  for  those  of  the  sanctuary  to  maintain  what  is  scoffed 
at  without,  witnessing  and  protesting  against  error  in  their  lives 
and  studies  as  in  their  words,  and  strengthening  at  least  the 
inner  works,  though  the  outer  circle  be  neglected  or  betrayed. 
Nor  is  it  merely  as  one  means  of  doing  good  that  this  is  put 
forward ;  it  is  as  the  means  for  which  the  foundations  were  pro- 
vided ;  the  only  means  whereby  the  objects  of  colleges  can  be 
attained.  What  other  lesson  do  we  read  in  the  contrast  between 
their  private  and  public  buildings,  especially  those  of  the  earlier 
colleges?  What  is  the  moral  of  the  humble  though  sufficient 
chamber  of  the  solitary  student,  the  solemn  grandeur  of  the 
cloister,  the  hall,  and  the  chapel, — bringing  low  even  to  nothing 
all  his  individual  and  personal  importance,  while  elevating  the 
soul  by  unselfish  devotion  to  the  brotherhood,  the  miniature 
church  which  has  adopted  him  ?  He  must  not  only  do  the  work 
of  his  foundation,  but  he  must  do  it  in  the  spirit  of  his  foundation; 
and  this,  we  are  assured,  is  every  day  more  felt  at  the  universities. 
But  if  it  be  so,  it  must  more  and  more  limit  the  number  of  those 
among  the  fellows  who  can  accept  the  tutorial  office. 

It  remains  to  look  at  the  office-bearers  of  the  colleges ;  and  of 
these,  especially  at  the  deans,  who  are  always  charged  by  statute 
with  whatever  concerns  discipline ;  and  the  tutors,  as  actually 
superintending  the  studies  of  the  junior  members.  Tutors  were 
always,  originally,  unimportant  functionaries  in  comparison  with 
the  deans.    Sometimes  they  were  not  acknowledged  at  all ;  but  the 

Deans 
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!&ia  were,  unJbr  the  Head,  the  pillars  of  tbe  cutlege.  It  is  lu  be 
feared  ihat  in  soiue  cases  itietr  duties  have  dwindled  to  tbuac 
of  presenting  for  degrees,  carving  for  the  fellows  in  hail,  and 
animadverttng  very  insufficiently  on  such  as  n^Iect  the  duty  of 
joining  in  public  worship.  But  this  last  is  still  formally  a  part  of 
their  office  ;  and  it  requires  neither  long  thought,  nor  over-sensi- 
tiveness un  points  of  duty,  to  deduce  at  once  from  this  external 
care  for  tbe  due  celebration  of  religious  ordinances,  a  solemn  and 
imperatitc  obligation  to  exertion, in  onler  that  the  members  of  the 
society  may  not  go  to  the  house  of  God  in  an  unsuitable  condi- 
tion uf  mind,  ir  this  outward  duty  be  performed  amiss,  Gml's 
~"  [|  be  nowhere  more  fearfully  taken  in  vain  than  in  His 

a  house  of  prayer ! 

But  with  the  Deans  the  Tutors  must  be  joined,  on  account  of  the 
*ith  the  juniors  into  which  their  duties  bring  them, 
mportant  that  they  are  nominated  directly  by  the 
Eftd,  whereas  the  deans  are  col  lege- officers.  We  need  no  proof 
IBt  a  parson  ought  to  have  the  appointment  of  his  own  curates. 
i  such  are  the  tutors  :  appointed  to  the  very  duly  of  continual 
I  kindly  intercourse  with  their  pupils,  the  direction  of  their 
tding,  superintendence  of  their  conduct,  their  instruction,  pro- 
in,  admonition ;  to  watch  over  and  for  them,  as  the  repre- 
mtatives  of  their  parents.  All  this  lies  in  the  very  name  and 
n  of  tulor,  whether  taken  as  a  classical  or  a  legal  word.*  It 
dudes  instruction,  indeed  ;  but  its  chief  meaning  refers  to  the  pro- 
n  of  orphans,  and  thus  to  the  guardianship,  t'n  loco  parenfU, 
ise  who  are  deprivetl  of  the  care  of  their  kindred  so  long  as 
y  sojourn  in  the  university.  These  arc  deposited  in  the  hands 
1  college,  committed  by  their  natural  guardians  to  its  faith, 
Mt  assuredly  not  without  the  implieil  compact  that  they  should 
B  under  a  faithful  ijvaTdianskip.  It  is  curious  to  trace  the  fate 
rords.  The  pedagogue  (<irxiiitve^')s)  was  a  confidential  do- 
nlic  who  took  the  child  to  scliool.  attended  him  there,  and 
t  him  home ;  he  is  now  the  nchiyohnuaitr.  So  the  university 
lor  uf  old  was  the  companion  and  guide  of  his  pupils  in  rending 
1  in  exercise,  within  the  college  and  without  it;  be  went  with 
pils  to  the  professorial  lectures,  and  sat  there  with  them  :  the 
ofesaorial  duties  have  now  virtually  devolved  upon  him.  The 
e  in  colleges  was,  that  each  tutor  had  the  xoie  charge  of  his 

lu  ritil  In — u  indenl  in  tbn  law  of  ttcalland  uiil  manji  olhrr  mUDtria  Bt 
y  lUj — the  nnt  of  kin  to  ■  minor  it  bis  '  lutoi.'     So  in  tlic  '  Li*(*  o(  tbe  Fuuudci* 

'*' -uoH  Collopt,'  we  liiiil,  '  II  Hmj  be  notftl  lh»t  llip  ouly  tutor  nvogidinl  bjr 

H  i*,  BcroAina  to  tbe  oriuiiiAl  import  of  the  wotd,  aywarrfiai;  fbi  th« 

»  prttrplar  diii  not,  in  iLow  dnyi  (■>.  abuut  n.D.   IMKP},  CDiirtilul<>  ui 

part  of  bii  ofK» :  u  publii'  In-turu.  in  lbs  (chtwla  and  ia  the  wUeHc* 


iimt  the  Dulf  mode  uf  itwtnictiuci.'  (p.  3'li.) 
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pupils.  It  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  tbat»  even  wben  the 
field  of  study  was  much  narrower  than  now,  this  indndM  the 
whole  of  their  education.  In  some  coU^eSi  e.  g.  Ghristchurch, 
where  the  rule  still  exists,  the  evil  is  lessened  bj  a  sort  of  pro- 
fessorial system  within  the  college,  so  that  courses  of  public 
lectures  are  regularly  delivered,  on  certain  sulgects,  US  all  the 
under-graduates ;  yet  it  must  still,  we  humbly  conc«ivC|  press 
very  heavily  on  the  tutors:  though,  as  matters  stand,  no  better 
system  for  a  large  college  suggests  itself  to  us.  In  smaller  ones 
they  may  form  a  sort  of  semi-professorial  arrangement^  each 
undertaking  a  department,  yet  each  keeping  up  his  general  con- 
nexion with  his  own  pupils :  but  in  large  ones  this  seems  utterly 
impracticable ;  and  even  in  one  of  moderate  size,  we  have  been 
assured  that  the  introduction  of  such  a  scheme,  a  few  years  ago, 
was  resisted  to  the  utmost  by  some  of  the  ablest  members  of  the 
university,  as  an  experiment  fraught  with  evil  to  the  whole  system 
of  university  education. 

In  all  that  has  been  said,  we  have  advanced  but  little  beyond 
a  pcLgan  standard : — 

*  D2  majonim  umbris  tenuem  et  sine  pulvere  terram, 
Spirantesque  crocos,  et  in  um&  perpetuum  ver. 
Qui  prceceptorem  sancU  voluere  parentis 
Esse  loco  f ' 

Such  is  the  exclamation  of  Juvenal.  These  motives  and  principles 
commended  themselves  to  all  that  was  good  even  in  the  hearts  of 
heathens.  But  we  must  go  farther  than  they.  There  are  higher 
calls  on  all  Christians  :  but,  above  all,  upon  the  members  of  the 
Christian  ministry.  And  this  bears  directly  on  the  question. 
For  not  only  is,  as  we  have  seen,  the  duty  in  a  college  a  pastoral 
duty,  and  the  Head  virtually  a  parochial  minister,  so  that  a  cleri- 
cal character  is  imparted  to  the  duties  of  his  deputies  :  but  from 
various  causes  we  find  these  deputies  to  be,  in  fact  as  well  as  of 
right,  clergymen.  Laymen,  at  least  men  who  are  neither  in  orders 
nor  preparing  for  them,  are  proportionably  as  rare  among  the 
tutors  as  among  the  heads  of  houses.  Some  of  the  causes  of  this 
are  accidental :  others  are  clearly  designed,  though  the  design  is 
often  overlooked.  For  instance,  in  almost  all  colleges  the  great 
majority  of  the  fellows  must  be  clergymen ;  either  because  orders 
are  (as  in  some  cases)  imperatively  required  ;  or  because  (as  in 
most  others)  clergymen  alone  can  retain  fellowships  beyond  a 
limited  term  of  years ;  or  again  (as  is  the  case  in  all),  because  it 
b  to  clergymen  alone  that  any  prospect  is  held  out,  in  the  event 
of  marriage  or  other  separation  from  the  body,  of  a  more  perma- 
nent provision  than  the  fellowship's  restrictions  afford.  But  besides 
these  provisions,  which  evidently  had  the  particul&f  object  iH  View, 

• 
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ll  it  now  forolliei'  reasons  impossihle  to  expect  the  continued  rwi 

iT-fellon-s  in  the  univcrsliv.     Afier  Jia&aing  through  nrls, 

bw  and  medicine  are  ojien  id  ihem.     Pure  literature  is  n«t  acknow- 

*     »  a  legillmale  delusive  study:  and  this,  we  cannot  but 

wisely  done  :  for  ttiough  it  is  always  valuable  as  an  band- 

sid,  maa'sduHet  are  jianimount ;  and  litemiurc,  if  it  be  mado  aii 

F,  does  little  fur  the  fulfilment  of  these.    Supjtosc  then  thAt  the 

ly  man  studies  medicine:  ihe  London  hospitals  cannot  be  competed 

Hlh  as  practical  sebixils  nf  this.    Suppose  that  he  cho<ise5  the  law  r 

it  shorten  the  distance  between  Wesltninster  llallandhis 

nlle^e.     He  is  thus  driven  to  London  :  when  the  foundation  has 

wn  laid  at  the  university,  the  superstructure  must  be  raised 

ECirhere.     And  thus  again  the  accidents  of  the  time  and  the 

ace  Concur  to  preserve  that  clerical  character  to  the  wurkiug; 

y  of  the  university,  which  befits  it  as  the  organ  and  institution. 

•  well  as  the  bulwark,  of  the  Church. 

The  strictness  of  the  bond  between  these,  and  its  undoubted 

Vifceressity  to  the  true  idra  of  an  university,  u  in  effect  the  one 

Tliroad  principle  which  ought  to  decide  the  whole  question.     But 

I  riiis  is  nut  tui  age  of  principles.      Men  have  keen  and  micrutcopic 

Ifl^  tu  see  a  point  here  and  a  point  there  ;  but  the  ea^le-glance 

iweeps  over  a  whole  and  takes  il  in  at  once,  this  is  sadiv 

kckiog.     They  make  capital  use  of  their  finger  and  thumb,  pick 

p  a  pin  cleverly,  can  take  a  pinch  of  snuff  with  an  air :  but  il  is 

<t  common  to  sec  a  man  who  can  manage  a  handful  of  anything. 

1  therefore  a  delad  of  single  points — albeit  made  itius  lo  seem 

mentary — wlierein  indications  of  the  truth  show  themselves 

:  and  anon  in  the  most  various  slmpes,  and  in  inatlcra  appa- 

,•  the  most  dislinrl,  will  perhaps  unpress  the  truth  for  this 

Vvery  reason  the  mure  forcibly.     After  all,  lew  truisms  are  truer 

I  Iban  the  paradox  of  Anstotle,  that  to  mankind  in  ^ncral  Mr  part* 

e  t/reater  than  Ihe  whale.'      Until  we  try  to  take  in  the  pnrli- 

?  after  another,  we  do  not  discover  how  mucJi  is  com- 

il  in  the  universal. 

',  clerical  character  of  ihe  tutor's  office  being  thus  esta- 

)  in  every  possible  way,  it  remains  to  tee  what  light  this 

frill  throw  on  the  bounden  labours  of  those  who  hold  it,     Oo  so 

IDlemo  a  subject  we  are  unwdling  to  use  many  words  of  our 

a;  and  they  may  be  spared,  for  we  are  well  persuaded  that 

»j,  if  not  all,  of  these  men  make  it  their  devoted  study  to  fullil 

r  duties,  not  up  lo  this  or  that  standard  only,  but  to  the  ra- 

ae  of.  Wl  if  poMible  beyond,  their  strength  and  {>owit.     It  i* 

Urefbre  with  the  most  sincere  respect,  and  utterly  disclaiminif 
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any  view  save  '  to  stir  them  up  by  putting  them  in  remembrance* 
that  we  would  put  the  question : — How  can  a  clergyman  be  guilt- 
less>  who  has  any  charge  whatever  of  any  human  being,  unless  he 
uses  all  the  influence  which  it  gives  him  for  that  being's  eternal 
welfare? 

Let  us  appeal  to  the  admonition  which  every  priest  has  heard 
on  the  most  solemn  day  of  his  life ;  and  though  die  passage  be  a 
long  one^  it  must  not  be  curtailed  : — 

*  Have  always'  (says  the  Bishop  in  the  Ordering  of  Priests)  *  printed 
in  your  remembrance  how  great  a  treasure  is  committed  to  your  charge. 
For  they  are  the  sheep  of  Christ,  which  He  bought  with  His  death, 
and  for  whom  He  shed  His  blood.  The  Church  and  congregation, 
whom  you  must  serve,  is  His  spouse  and  His  body.  And  if  it  shall 
happen  the  same  Church,  or  any  member  thereof,  to  take  any  hurt  or 
hindrance  by  reason  of  your  negligence,  ye  know  the  greatness  of  the 
fault,  and  also  the  horrible  punishment  that  will  ensue.  Wherefore 
consider  with  yourselves  the  end  of  your  ministry  towards  the  children 
of  GOD,  towards  the  spouse  and  body  of  Christ;  and  see  that  you 
never  cease  your  labour,  your  care,  and  your  diligence,  until  you  have 
done  all  that  Ueth  in  you,  according  to  your  bounden  duty,  to  bring  all 
such  as  are  or  shall  be  committed  to  your  charge,  unto  that  agreement 
in  the  faith  and  knowledge  of  GOD,  and  to  that  ripeness  and  pcxfectuess 
of  age  in  Christ,  that  there  be  no  place  left  among  you,  either  for  error 
in  religion  or  for  viciousness  in  life. 

'  Forasmuch  then  as  your  office  is  both  of  so  great  excellency  and  so 
great  difficulty,  ye  see  with  how  great  care  and  study  ye  ought  to  apply 
yourselves,  as  well  that  ye  may  show  yourselves  dutiful  and  thankful  to 
that  Lord  who  hath  placed  you  in  so  high  a  dignity ;  as  also  to  beware, 
that  neither  you  yourselves  offend,  nor  be  occasion  that  others  offend. 
Howbeit,  ye  cannot  have  a  mind  and  will  thereto  of  yourselves,  for  that 
will  and  ability  is  given  of  GOD  alone ;  therefore  ye  ought,  and  have 
need  to,  pray  earnestly  for  His  Holy  Spirit.  And  seeing  that  you 
cannot  by  any  other  means  compass  the  doing  of  so  weighty  a  work, 
pertaining  to  the  salvation  of  man,  but  with  doctrine  and  exhortation 
taken  out  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  with  a  life  agreeable  to  the  same : 
consider  how  studious  ye  ought  to  be  in  reading  and  learning  the 
Scriptures,  and  in  framing  the  manners  both  of  yourselves  and  of  them 
that  specially  pertain  unto  you,  according  to  the  rule  of  the  same 
Scriptures ;  and  for  this  self-same  cause  how  ye  ought*  to  forsake  and 
set  aside  (as  much  as  you  may)  all  worldly  cares  and  studies.' 

Now  it  has  been  maintained  above^  that  the  tutorial  office  is 
strictly  in  accordance  with  the  duties  here  laid  down.  Bat, 
manifestly,  tutors  can  only  fulfil  the  true  intent  of  their  engage- 
ments, to  the  extent  to  which  they  are  enabled  to  can^r  out  their 
office  as  pastors  and  guardians  of  the  young  flocks  committed  to 
them,  and  to  labour  for  and  among  them  in  the  spirit  of  the 
Church's  parochial  system,  '  in  honorem  Dei  et  profectum  sacro- 

sanctae 
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rBUtcUe  mains  ccrlesitr.'     Il  ill  becomps  us.  if  wc  were  able,  t<i 
dictate  ihi?  means  by  whicb  all  tbis  is  to  he  carried  out.      Expe- 
rience alunc  can  siig^gpst  tbc  details:  but  it  is  pleun  that  more  is 
required  than  the  leclure-room  can  supplj.     The  tutor  and  the 
pupil   must  meet  half  way,  and  be   un  terms  of  mulval  inter- 
course, of  veal  commoniun  and  exchange  of  thoughts  and  feelings, 
I    As  there  is  a  natural  timidity  and  jealousy  in  the  mind  of  the 
[   young  pupil,  it  requires  much  more  care  and  diligence  on  llie 
[    tutor's  part  to  bring  this  about,  than  is  needed  by  a  parochial 
clergyman  to  show  to  his  flock  his  relation  to  them.      That  is 
I   acknowledged  ;  this  has  to  be  established:  and  it  can  only  be 
I   done  by  very  constant  private  as  well  as  public  communication. 
I    If  the  tutor  does  not  conciliate  the  affections  of  his  pupil,  so  as 
I    to  free  him  from  fearing  him  for  anything  but  misconduct,  much 
[  it  lost.     At    the  same  time  this  must    be    done  gradually   and 
r  naturally  ;  not  ostentatiously,  or  it  will  deserve  to  fail ;  not  hur- 
I    licdly,  or  it  will  increase  the  young  man's  jealousy,  and  make 
I  him  suspect  its  sincerity.     It  must  be  unaffected,  earnest,  and 
I   gentle,  or  it  will  not  attain  its  object;  the  pupil  will  not.  and 
L  cannot,  lean  to  his  tutor  anil  open  his  heart  to  him — and  the  tutor 
I   will  be  unable  to  acquaint  himself  with  his  pupils'  characters,  to 
I  form  them  gradually  for  the  better,  or  to  bring  to  good  effect 
L  any  one  of  the  plans  which  he  must  be  continually  framing  for 
I  their  benefit. 

I  But  if  all  this  is  to  be  done — as  done  it  must  be,  if  the  tutor  is 
to  fulfil  his  work — what  lime  and  thought  and  anxiety  must  be 
I  devoted  to  il!  And  does  the  present  state  of  .things  permit  the 
I  tutors,  with  all  their  efforts,  to  do  it  effectually?  We  believe  thai 
I  their  universal  answer  would  be : — *  We  cannot !  We  are  force<I, 
I  by  the  absence  of  the  rightful  teachers,  to  attempt  professorial 
I  duties  as  well  as  our  own.  We  are  converted  into  machines  for 
I  lecturing  during  four — five — six — hours  a  day,  that  we  may  fur- 
l  nisli  the  several  classes  of  our  pupils  each  with  ihelr  needful  in- 
I  struction.  We  are  driven  to  prepare  ourselves  in  the  most  various 
I  -mnd  incongruous  departments  ;  to  adapt  our  instructions  by  turns 
I  to  the  mere  plodder,  to  the  desperately  idle,  to  the  cultivated 
I  scholar  and  aspirant  to  philosophy.  All  this  is  upon  us  in  addi- 
I  tion  to  the  continual  charge  of  each  one's  religious  and  moral 
I  leaching.  Wlio  is  sufficient  for  these  things?'  Who,  indeed  ! 
I  Such  is  the  state  to  which  the  Tutors  have  been  reduced  by  the 
I  practical  abeyance  of  those  professorships  which  belong  to  the 
I  fiiculiy  of  arts.  They  cry,  as  with  one  voice,  for  its  amendment  : 
•tul  the  Heads  of  Houses,  and  the  Convocation,  of  which  the  Tu- 
tors form  so  important  n  part,  will  not  refuse  them.  Indeed  steps 
I  have  been  taken  already  by  the  anivcnity  which  promise  a  better 
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9tate  of  things  in  future.  As  jet  ^11  is  indefinite  and  imperfecit ; 
but  the  work  has  begun,  and  is  going  on.  The  old  statutes,  the 
letter  of  which  was  in  some  respects  impracticable,  are  upder 
revision  ;  and  one  has  been  enacted,  which  contains  the  germ  of 
all  future  improvements :  for  it  enacts  that  the  Professors  shall 
carefully  bear  in  mind  what  their  duty  is,  and  discharge  it,  both 
by  general  study  of  their  faculty,  and  by  giving  of  lectures,  not 
fewer  than  eight  in  a  term ;  which  lectures  they  must  give  in  their 
own  persons,  '  nisi  ex  causa  infirmitatis  aui  alia  causa  necessarid,* 
when  the  sanction  of  the  vice-chancellor  and  proctors  may  be  given 
to  the  appointment  of  an  efficient  substitute ;  but  the  lectures 
must  be  delivered,  or  these  functionaries  are  to  appoint  a  deputy 
themselves,  and  pay  him  from  the  proceeds  of  the  chair.'^ 

This  is  clearly  imperfect  in  many  ways.  For  instance,  it  makes 
effectual  provision  only  for  the  delivery  of  a  g^ven  number  of  lec- 
tures, as  if  that  was  the  sum  and  substance  of  a  professor's  duty. 
Secondly,  it  leaves  the  question.  Who  ar^  to  hear  these  lec- 
tures ?  wholly  untouched.  Above  all,  it  does  nothing  to  supply 
the  deficiencies  in  the  income  of  professorships.  No  such  short- 
comings, however,  should  make  us  withhold  our  approval  of  what 
has  been  done.  In  fact,  it  would  not  have  been  well  to  try  tp 
supply  them  at  once.  No  well-wisher  to  Oxford  can  desire  to 
see  measures  of  such  importance  taken  without  the  maturest 
thought  and  fullest  discussion ;  until  plan  after  plan  had  been 
suggested,  canvassed,  and  laid  aside.  Rather  our  thanks  are 
due  to  the  board  for  having  done  that  which  pledges  them, 
under  penalty  of  self-stultification,  to  go  on  and  not  cease  in  the 
ffood  work  which  they  have  begun.  They  are  advancing  steadily ; 
out  they  must  also  advance  warily  :  they  must  hold  by  principles : 
they  must  not  tamper  with  portions  of  a  system :  they  must  re- 
ject nothing,  alter  nothing,  add  nothing,  without  a  deep  search 
into  the  meaning  of  the  old,  and  its  workings  before  it  became 
obsolete.  No  easy  task  indeed ;  but  a  noble  one,  if  undertaken 
and  performed  aright ;  and  one  from  which,  when  once  undertaken^ 
they  cannot  draw  back. 

And  as  they  are  not  hurried  on  by  those  admirers  of  change  for 
change's  sake,  who  so  felicitously  jumble  physics  and  ethics 
looking  for  the  summum  banum,  and  finding  the  verpetuum  mobile; 
so  they  avoid  the  less  fatal,  but  still  considerable  error  of  such  as 
would  reject  all  change  from  fear  of  foreign  fangles.  But  this  is 
no  fangle ;  but  the  modified  revival  of  a  system,  which  only  for  the 
want  of  modifications  has  been  in  disuse.  To  remould  our  uni- 
y<^ties  on   a  German  model   would   indeed  be  a   lamentable 

*  SUttttet  confirmed  in  convocation,  May  1 4th,  1^9. 

error. 
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^^ft  error.  Wilnese  the  ftatemcnt  wliiirh  Professor  Pusey  makes  from 
^^H    experience : — 

^^M  '  On  the  removal  of  the  student  to  the  university,  he  passes  at  once 
^^H  irom  boyhood  to  manhoixl;  at  once,  inslcad  "F  ilisciplme  and  control, 
^^H  be  is  left  almost  unfettered  even  by  moral  guidance  ;  the  only  rettuieition 
^^B  nude  is,  that  he  ahould  attend  »ne  or  more  sets  of  lectures.  Some 
^^M  geRcral  advice  is  also  given  him  as  to  the  method  which  il  may  be  moat 
^^B  KdvAntageous  for  him  to  pursue;  but  beyimd  this,  vUat  iniiruction  he 
^^M  sbould  receive,  and  from  whom,  whether  he  should  live  as  a  Christian 
^^M  or  M  a  heathen  (provided  he  interrupt  not  the  public  peace),  is  left  to 
^^B  bia  own  option.*— (Cu/Aerfra/  Establishments,  p.  43.) 
^^H        A  tiote  follows 

^^H  *  Insulated  actempls  to  influence  the  atudenis  by  meana  of  perional 
^^H  intercourae,  were  indeed  mode  by  some  very  Christian  professors,  with 
^^M  whom  it  was  my  happiacsa  to  be  acquainted  in  Germany ;  and  this,  1 
^^M  mm  assured,  was  to  individuals  a  very  great  and  lasting  beneSt.  But  I 
^^B  mm  now  speaking  of  the  gfneral  system.  This  absence  of  control  was 
^^V  generally  advocated  by  the  professors  themsetvea,  as  allowing  the  cha- 
^^B  imcter  to  form  itself  unfettered.' 

^^B  To  which  we  may  atld,  that  in  practice  such  attempts  have  usually 
^^H  failed,  from  the  reluctance  of  the  students  to  meet  the  professors 
^^B  half  way.  It  seems  tu  tfaem  an  unnatural  step  from  the  marked 
^^B  publicity  of  the  lecture-room,  and  the  solemnity  of  ural  delivery, 
^^B  to  the  equal  and  easy  exchange  of  thought  in  conversation.  Besides, 
^^B  under  such  a  system  there  is  no  security  that  the  hearer  will  profit. 
^^B  "^he  laborious  will  labour,  sometimes  with  excellent  effect,  some- 
^^H  times  not  so ;  but  the  negligent  cannot  be  kept  to  their  task.  Hence 
^^V  it  is  asserted  by  German  professors  themselves,  that,  except  among 
^^H  tlie  class  of  professed  philologers.  there  is  little  Latin  and  less 
^B  Greek,  even  in  the  universities  of  Germany.  But  our  sense  of 
^H  the  fearful  evils  of  such  a  system,  when  taken  as  a  complete  one, 
^K  i>ee<l  not  blind  us  to  the  great  advantages  which  it  possesses  as  a 
^^B  fart  of  one.  combined  with  pro|>er  checks  and  correctives,  such 
^^K  M  the  coesistence  of  tutorial  instruction  is  well  calculated  to  fur- 
^^B  nisb-  Ttie  evils  of  the  German  system  may  plainly  be  tmccil  to 
^^Blbf)  want  of  such  a  corrective.  It  is  impossible,  speakmg  in 
^^B  iaitli.  that  such  evils  should  encroach  on  our  universities,  so  lon^ 
^^B  M  the  collegiate  system  is  preserved  entire,  and  continual  intec- 
^^B  Ooursn  takes  place  between  tutor  and  pupil,  and  the  results  of  the 
professorial  lectures  are  thus  always  tested  by  private  examina- 
tion.* This  union  forms  the  perfection  of  academical  education. 
The  English  univcTsilics  possess  one  portion  of  the  whole  ;  those 
^^^  of  the  continent,  another.  We  most  confidently  helieve  that  the 
^^L  English  portion  is  by  far  the  more  important.      But  it  is  imper- 
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feet;  and  what  forbids  us  to  borrow,  even  from  those  who  are 
poorer  than  ourselves, 

*  That  which  not  impoverishes  them, 
And  makes  us  rich  indeed*  ? 

*  It  is  plain/  says  the  author  of  the  '  Hints>'  '  that  the  tutorial 
system  can  only  be  fully  developed  when  it  goes  hand  in  hand 
with  the  professorial.'  This  is  the  important  point.  Many  i)er- 
sons  of  the  best  intentions  are  scared  by  the  phantom  of  a  German 
university ;  and  think,  that  to  restore  a  few  harmless  professors  to 
the  effectual  exercise  of  their  tongues,  would  destroy  all  that  they 
so  rightly  value  in  the  system  of  tutorial  superintendence.  Whereas 
the  truth  is,  that  the  absence  or  silence  of  the  professors  is  the  very 
thing  which  has  tended,  aild  is  tending,  to  this  mischievous  result. 
Ever  since,  in  addition  to  all  their  own  duties,  it  has  fallen  upon 
the  tutors  to  communicate  that  very  instruction  which  the  profess- 
ors ought  to  give,  they  have  themselves  become  liable  to  this 
objection ;  they  have  been  the  less  able  to  do  their  especial  duty ; 
and  in  so  far  as  they  have  become  professors,  their  pupils  have 
lost  the  benefit  of  having  tutors.  Thus  the  result  of  a  change 
would  be  so  far  from  that  which  is  found  in  Germany,  that  it 
would  at  once  enable  the  tutors  to  unite  with  the  instruction  of  the 
juniors  their  own  legitimate  duties  as  guides,  and  friends,  and 
spiritual  pastors.  It  would  be  an  additional  bulwark  against  all 
that  is  to  be  dreaded  in  foreign  systems ;  because  it  would  make 
the  tutorial  system  an  effective  check  upon  it,  instead  of  an  un- 
conscious or  unwilling  accessary  to  it.  The  writer  last  quoted 
goes  on  to  observe,  that  the  number  and  tone  of  the  pamphlets 
lately  published  in  the  university  proves  the  existence  of — 

*  A  serious  and  well  grounded  alarm,  lest  this  admirable  part  [the 
tutorial]  of  our  system  be  fast  sinking  under  the  accumulated  weight  of 
undischarged  and  undischargeable  duties.*  (Strong  language  fiom  one 
who  is  clearly  speaking  from  experience !)  *  College  tutors,  confined 
to  their  own  spheres,  have  plainly  most  important  duties  to  perform, 
both  in  guiding  the  conduct  and  reading  of  their  pupils,  and  in  the  direct 
communication  of  original  information.  The  effect  of  the  alteration 
proposed  would  immediately  be  to  relieve  college  tutors  from  their  pre- 
sent vain  attempt  to  fulfil  the  professorial  office  in  conjunction  with 
their  own.  Providing  them  with  valuable  assistance,  both  in  the  deeper 
departments  of  the  arts,  and  still  more  in  those  studies  which  are  allowed 
on  all  hands  to  be  necessary  for  young  men  incapable  of  much  scholar- 
ship, the  alteration  proposed  would  enable  them  to  devote  mucli  more 
time  to  the  moral  superintendence  of  their  pupils,  and  the  development 
of  their  minds  by  strictly  tutorial  lectures.' — ninis^  p.  9. 

This  alteration,  he  states,  is  simply  the  enactment  that  all 
onder-grraduates  should  come  into  residence  immediately  on 
matriculation ;  that  the  examination  now  passed  for  the  degree  of 

Bachelor 
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^^1  Bachelor  of  Arts  should  be  fixed  peremptorily  at  the  end  of 
^^B  three  years ;  and  that  the  fourth  year  shoiilil  he  given  to  the  study 
^^H  of  some  additional  brnncb  of  knowledge  in  the  department  of  some 
^^H  professor ;  with  the  final  test  of  an  examination,  and  the  produc- 
^^B  tioD  of  a  written  treatise  or  Moitographie,  before  the  degree  is 
^^H  Conferred :  by  which  plan  the  professors  in  arts  would  he  con- 
^^H  nected  with  the  men  of  the  three  first  years,  and  the  others  with 
^^m    ihose  of  the  fourth. 

^^B         And  so,  in  general  principle,  Mr.  Hussey  before,  and  the  'Tutor 

^^M    of  a  College  '  after  him  ;  at  least  they  all  agree  that  the  professors 

^^K    should  be  called  into  active  employment  in  some  additional  exa- 

^^H    Biinalion,  to  follow  those  which  already  exist,  in  some  subjects 

^^H  comiected  with  their  own   actual  lectures;  thus  adding  to  the 

^^V    extent  of  the  education   given,  and   remedying  the  over-excite- 

^^K   meal  and  importance  which  now  belongs  to  the  degree  examina- 

^^H    tion ;   which  is  always,   under  the  present  system,  liable  to  be 

^^1    looked  upon  as  an  end,  instead  of  being  merely  a  lest  of  a  man's 

^^H    pn^ess  towards  one.      This  is  put  very  forcibly  by  Mr.  Hussey 

^^1    (pp.  l6-i3).      Undeniably  then,  professors,  working  professors, 

^^H   are  required  to  atmplete  the  system  of  the  university.      One 

^^H    powerful  reason  for  demanding  their  services  we  have  endeavoured 

^^B    to  set  before  our  readers  at  length,  because  we  saw  that  it  was 

^^B    Buumed  rather  than   proved  in   the  pamphlets  before  us,  and 

^^H    consequently  was  in  danger  of  escaping  all  notice  but  that  of  the 

^^     working  men  on  the  spot.     Unless  we  are  much  mistaken,  our 

statements  on  the  subject  are  within  the  mark.    Conversation  with 

penons  of  various  views  and  multiplied  experience  leads  us  to 

ihink  that  ihey  arc  ven"  much  so.     Of  the  other  many  concurrent 

arguments  to  the  same  ciTcct,  we  cannot  do  better  than  take  the 

following  pithy  summary  from  a  quaint  and  able  paper  now  before 

us,  entitled,  A  CotrcKation  Catechism  for  March  14/A,  1839; — 

I'  Q.  Is  it  desirable  to  extend  and  etrengthcn  our  professorial  syflleni  ? 
'j4.  It  is  ;  and  for  these,  among  many  other  reatonc — 
*  1.  Because,  in  most  cases,  the  whole  work  of  tesching  is  thrown 
upon  each  tutor  in  depend  en  lly ;  so  tlial  carh  (iifor  prnfcsses  to  be 
many  professiirs  in  one;  anil  bo  uiider-gradualcB  du   not  receive 
(nhat  you  are  bound  to  give  tlietn)  the  best  possible  teaching  in  each 
branch  of  the  studies  of  the  place, 
*  3.  Because  for  bachelors  of  arts  to  pursue  the  studies  they  have 
begun,  there  is  scarcely  any  provision  at  all. 
*  3.  Because  it  is  much  to  be  wished  ihiit  there  should  he  n  body  of 
men  in  this  university  profeaaing  to  follow  knowledge  in  all  its  (lepnrt- 
ments, each  being  able  to  devote himtelfto his pecuhsr  branch;  so  thai 
tku  wmrrrn'/y  may  have  orarlej,  wbfTpat  men  may  come  to  inqvire : 
and  may  attunte  her  tighljvl  nffiee  of  ytiiding  Ihe  age  in  (Ae  fitUnrf 
fotkt,  rather  than  tulmut  to  be  ted  ofethert. 
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*  4.  Because  at  all  times  inducements  are  wanting  to  mctke 
apply  themselves  heartily  to  deep  learning ;  and  at  the  present  time 
especially  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  proposed  abolition  of  Churok 
dignities^  and  places  of  like  kind,  may  aiminish  these  inducements 
to  an  almost  invisible  (juantify.* 

But,  after  all^  the  practical  difficulty  remains  untouched :  How 
are  your  professors  to  be  paid  ?  It  is  unfortunately  only  too  no- 
torious that  the  university  has  not  the  means,  at  present,  of  se- 
curing the  services  of  able  men  as  professors,  those  rare  oases 
excepted  in  which  they  are  possessed  of  competent  private  for- 
tunes. There  are  many  who  would  gladly  labour  on  very  mode- 
rate terms  for  her  good,  if  any  prospect  were  held  out  to  them 
of  thereby  eventually  placing  themselves  or  families  in  oomfcnrt- 
able  circumstances.  But  such  persons  have  now  little  reason  to 
expect  the  slightest  reward  for  their  labour  from  t)iose  in  high 
places,  whose  duty  it  is,  and  whose  interest  it  would  be,  to  confer 
a  real  benefit  on  literary  merit.  The  services  of  our  universities 
lire  scoffed  at ;  the  labours  of  their  sons  are  forgotten.  Thus 
Oxford  h^  no  prospective  inducements  to  hold  out :  and  in  her- 
self she  has  no  sufficient  endowments  to  offer.  Unfortunate  as  the 
abeyance  of  many  of  the  professorships  is,  it  is  too  easily  accounted 
for  by  the  poverty  of  their  endowments.  For  instance,  the  Chair 
of  Moral  Philosophy,  nominally  endowed  with  lOOl.  a  year  Fom 
FIVE  YBABs,  is  Said  to  be  totally  unproductive  to  the  present 
«ble  and  active  professor ;  the  Regius  •  Professor  of  Greek  still 
receives  the  stipend  of  40/.,  which  was  considered  a  competence 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  before  the  treasures  of  Mexico  and 
Peru  had  caused  a  revolution  in  the  value  of  the  precious  metals 
throughout  Europe ;  and  when  the  Readership  of  Logic  was 
lately  revived,  the  only  available  funcb  for  its  endowment  were 
about  2402.  a  year.  Is  it  reasonable  to  expect  that  for  pittances 
like  these,  even  in  the  cases  in  which  they  are  permanent,  (nen 
of  first-rate  eminence  will  remain  to  devote  themselves  to  the  pur- 
suits of  their  faculty  with  the  singleness  of  purpose  necessary  for 
success  ?  Hence  it  comes  that  the  most  distinguished  members 
of  the  universities  are  year  after  year  found  seeking  for  situation^  as 
masters  of  schools,  where  the  severe  drudgery  is  at  least  rewarded, 
as  far  as  money  can  reward  it ;  or  they  retire  early  from  their 
barren  and  overwhelming  academical  labours  to  the  field  of  the 
parochial  ministry.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  few  cases  wherein 
the  chairs  have  been  well  endowed^  it  has  not  usually  followed 
tl^f  the  work  has  been  slovenly  performed.  Quite  the  reverse  is 
the  fact,  i^nd  naturally  so.  Th^  amusing  speech  in  a  similar  case^ 
'  Sir,  we  pay  a  good  price,  and  we  expect  a  good  article,'  is  a  very 
shrewd  one.     The  services  of  truly  valuable  men  are  indeed  sudb 

as 
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^w  BO  money  con  measure  ;  but  il  is  not,  therefore,  by  haggling' 

■  irith  ihein,  and  trying  lo  convinre  them  that  they  oug'ht  not  to 
IfBgard  such  considerations,  that  you  will  secure  their  eflicieat 
If^rvices.  Bein^  bargained  with — if  ihey  at  all  submit  to  be  used 
Mff> — they  are  of  need   brought  to  contemplate  giWng  a  quantum 

■  of  work  for  a  quantum  of  payment,  a  minimum  for  a  minimum. 
■'J'hey  become  hirelings,  and  work  in  the  spirit  of  hirelings — as 
IJitlle  Bi  wUl  sen-e  the  turn.  It  is  far  otherwise  when  they  are 
■placed  in  circumstances  which  satisfy  their  wants,  and  perhajw 
Iw  a  little  more ;  you  have  them  then  retained  for  your  service  : 
■tbe  energnes  of  the  whole  man  are  yours,  instead  of  his  formal 

■  Jl^rviccs  for  a  slated  number  of  hours  in  the  week- 

I  It  is  easy  to  say  that  a  literary  man's  wants  are  few.  All  ex- 
panses fur  saving  money  are  easy.  But  your  pmfesaor  will  be,  gr 
Kfragbt  lo  be,  a  man  of  refined  and  elegant  tastes :  is  he  to  be 
■>^privefl  of  the  pleasures  resulting  from  these,  and  restricted  to 
■BBcb  as  are  beneath  him  ?  Vour  professor  will  also  have  ties  of 
■Mlaliunship ;  is  he  to  lose  the  means  of  dding  his  duly  to  his  rela- 
■jlPns  by  binding  himself  to  your  thankless  service?  Vour  professor 
^■ill  have  feelings  and  affections  \  is  he  to  be  debarred  from  all 
Bywtt  makes  a  house  blessed,  and  bound  (especially  in  Oxford, 
^ud  in  these  days  of  Poperyphobm  I)  to  an  imwilling  celibacy,  by 
■j^ie  poverty  with  which  you  grind  him  ? 

I  \Vbat,  then,  is  the  remedy?  Clearly  to  tuake  the  professoir 
■ijllips  valuable  enough  to  serve  as  an  inducement  to  uU  who  may 
■9  other  grounds  be  not  unwilling  to  slay  and  study  in  the  uni- 
■JffTsity.  All  cannot  attain  them ;  but  the  chance  of  success  will 
Bsiffice  lo  ensure  the  services  of  many.  The  income  of  the  chairs, 
Blbeii,  must  be  such  as  will  support  a  famdy  (the  absurdity  of 

■  quinquennial  and  decennial  professorships  being  of  cuurse  ex- 
B^kided),  so  as  to  secure  a  man's  devotion  to  his  pursuit  for  life. 
WDti  in  other  words,  a  fund  must  be  provided  sulticicnt  tu  pay  the 
^miole  body,  excepting  the  professors  of  Divinity  and  Hebrew, 
^Wld  one  or  two  others,  whose  chairs  are  already  respectably  en- 
Kwed. 

I  How  is  this  to  be  dune.'  This  is  the  practical  question,  by 
■which  the  whole  subject  is  perplexed ;  and  various  ailempis  have 
■been  made  to  answer  it. 

M^  First,  it  is  said,  Lyfets.  Tbe  '  Member  of  Convocation'  pro- 
Bbdm*  tbat'a  fee  of  1/.  lOx.  should  be  charged  each  term  on  all 
B%ho  attend  a  professor's  lectures ;  aifd  by  (.his  means  be  proposes 

■  to  raise  O(ijo'.  yearly.  Now  this  is  a  point  on  which  il  seems 
■presumptuous  in  us  lo  slake  our  opinion  against  Uis  experience; 
l|Mit  we  caimut  persuade  ourselves  that  anythiug  like  such  a  sum 
Kcould  be  ibiu  raised  by  any  means  short  of  a  compulsory  tax 
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every  individual^  whether  he  attended  or  not.  And  further,  an 
incredible  and  a  lamentable  change  has  come  over  the  umver- 
mtj  within  the  last  few  years,  if  there  are  not  numbers  of  most 
valuable  men  availing  themselves  of  her  training,  to  whom  the 
additional  4l.  lOt.  yearly  would  prove  a  serious  infliction.  It  is 
true  that  the  expense  of  a  private  tutor*s  services  for  one  term 
is  as  great  as  the  proposed  fee  for  four  years ;  but  it  is  not  rea- 
sonable to  argue  thus  from  an  acknowledged  grievance  and  nui- 
sance, which  ought  to  be,  if  possible,  abated — at  any  rate  not  con- 
verted into  a  precedent. 

Second,  hy  a  subscription.  This  seems  neither  creditable  nor 
fair :  because,  if  this  were  the  resource,  of  course  far  the  heaviest 
portion  of  the  burden  would  fall  on  those  who  are  experimentally 
most  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  the  case ;  and  these  are  pre- 
cisely the  working  residents,  who,  as  a  body,  can  least  afford  to 
be  taxed  in  purse ;  and  who,  as  it  is,  are  actually  taxed  to  the  full 
amount  of  their  energies  in  carrying  out  and  improving  the 
sjrstem. 

Third,  by  annexing  the  free  canonries  of  Christ  Church  io  the 
more  important  unend<rwed  professorship,.  And  certainly  thi. 
would  be  a  much  better  reform  than  that  light-fingered  appro- 
priation of  ecclesiastical  revenues  which  threatens  to  shake  the 
security  of  all  the  property  in  the  country,  by  setting  the  example 
of  an  agrarian  law  in  the  most  modern  and  most  mischievous 
sense  of  the  term.  There  is  one,  at  least,  of  the  starveling  pro- 
fessorships— that  of  moral  philosophy — to  which  such  an  endow- 
ment would  be  strictly  applicable ;  and,  possibly,  the  same  might 
be  fairly  done  for  the  professorship  of  Greek,*  which,  as  stated 
above,  has  at  present  only  the  orig^al  40Z.  yearly.  Nor  do  we 
see  why  such  an  endowment  should  not  still  take  place  (if  the 
principle  were  approved),  in  addition  to  the  two  new  divinity 
professorships  now  proposed  to  be  created  and  annexed  to  two  of 
the  stalls.  The  chairs  of  ecclesiastical  history  and  biblical  criti- 
cism will  be  a  great  boon  to  the  University,  if  they,  as  well  as  the 
existing  ones,  be  well  regulated  so  as  to  systematise  the  study  of 
theology.  Otherwise  they  will  only  be  a  source  of  perplexity, 
and  perhaps  of  danger.  To  this  end  it  will  be  desirable  to  assign 
definite  departments  to  the  two  existing  professorships,  as  well  as 
to  the  proposed  ones.  This  is  done  in  Germany,  perhaps  over- 
done, but  still  with  good  effect :  though  it  is  too  often  nullified  by 
the  right  which  each  professor  has  to  lecture  in  any  other  depart- 

•  Only  one  repus  nrofewor  of  Greek  in  Oxford  (Henry  Cuflfe,  1590 — 1597)  has  died 
•  Uyman.  See  Wood's  Annals.  And  Professor  Pusey,  we  believe,  has  obserred  that, 
with  the  exceptions  of  Staiiloy  and  Ponton,  all  the  great  scholars  of  England  have 
been  of  the  clerical  body. 

ment 
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fcaent  of  his  faculty  as  well  as  his  own.  For  instance,  suppose  the 
Btofeasur  of  Dot/matik  wishes  tu  increase  his  income,  or  anno; 
^us  colleagues,  he  gives,  over  and  above  his  doctrinal  lectures, 
^Hte  course  un  Lilurijik.  another  on  Apoloijclik,  another  on  Her- 
^meiteutik,  another  aa  Exeyetik,  and  so  on,  notwithstanding  the 
^butence  of  profcissors  in  these  various  deportments.  This,  of 
^toorso,  must  be  guarded  against ;  but  it  will  not  be  difficult  to 

B  But  there  are  still  two  out  of  the  eight  stalls  which  might,  it 
Hpould  seem,  be  annexed  to  the  above-named  prufessorships.  And 
^pool  certainly  nothing  could  seem  more  likely  to  further  Uie  in- 
^hresls  of  the  University  than  that  a  body  of  her  most  distinguished 
^^mbrrs  should  always  have  the  adventitious  ioJluence  of  such  a 
Moiition,  in  addition  to  their  personal  and  uflicial  authority. 
»  Fourth,  by  aid  from  the  crotmt.  We  believe  that  England 
Hbods  alone  in  civilised  Europe  as  a  country  where  the  govem- 
BwDl  does  nut  acknowledge  and  attempt  to  fulfil  the  duly  of  pro- 
Kkting  for  the  efficient  univer^iy  education  of  its  subjects  by  aid- 
BlK  the  professors.  But  in  England,  ihoufih  kings,  as  individuals, 
HpBV«^  done  much,  and  though  certain  pensions  charged  upon  the 
^■tivate  estates  of  the  cron-n  have  by  exchange  come  to  be  paid 
Hut  of  the  supplies,  nothing  has  been  ever  done  by  the  govern- 
Htent,  as  such,  except  to  tax  the  university. 

K  '  The  stamp-duty  on  degrees  and  incorporations  (3/.  for  tlie  B.A. 
Efcgrrc,  G/.  for  all  higher),  for  the  yeiir  ending  Oct.  1838,  Biaouuted  to 
2058/. ;  the  cluty  on  matricutalions  is  about  400^ :  thus  the  govern- 
ment receives  is  much  ts  2400^.  front  the  uuiversiiy.  The  direct  pay- 
mcnts  from  the  govcriunent  for  professors*  salaries  or  pensious  aiuount 
to  about  672/.  clear,  after  some  email  sums  have  been  deductert  from 
same  of  the  salaries,  on  account  of  fees  paid  in  the  ^ovemmeul  offices. 
Besidu  this,  there  is  an  annual  payment  of  500i.  as  compensation  for 
an  ancient  privilege  of  the  university  to  print  almanacs.  The  tchole 
reecipt  of  thu  umvtnily  from  Ihe  ijovernmenl  m  thfrrforelSlQl.;  (eav 
ing  a  btdarv.e  of  mor*  than  iOOO/,  which  Ike  government  receives  from 
the  vnivrrtily  /     .     .     .     . 

'  If  newspapers  have  been  relieved  from  a  heavy  duty  for  the  pur- 
po«e  of  reducing  taxes  on  knowledge,  there  is  reason  to  bopc  that  if 
ever  the  legislature  should  come  to  think  the  knowledge  given  by  a 
univcnity  education  worth  as  much  as  that  conveyed  by  newspapers, 
they  would  be  led  by  parity  of  reasoning  to  remit  or  reduce  the  taxes 
on  the  uuiversilies.' — Hussei/,  p.  40. 

We  agree  with  the  author  in  thinking  that  '  at  present  there 
tlocs  not  seem  much  grounti  for  expecting  more  (?)  assistance  in 
that  quarter.'  It  is  not  from  those  who  interpret  seal  for  tho- 
rough education  as  bigotry,  and  construe  care  for  tlie  inculcation 
of  good  principle*  into  a  direct  personal  insult  to  the  Qi 
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ministers,  that  axij  farour  can  be  expected.  Biit^  howcrvM  littlii 
maj  be  expected  from  such  persons,  we  are  bound  to  place  before 
the  ejes  of  public  men  this  fact — that  the  state  intetests  itself  in 
no  way  with  the  university  education^  of  the  country,  eteept  6y 
wringing  10/.  from  every  poor  scholar  who  struggles  to  aMu  htm- 
self  of  it 

A  fifth  proposal,  which  we  hare  heard  of  lately,  though  we 
have  not  found  it  in  print,  is,  to  invest  for  this  object  some  part 
ahnUallj  of  the  funds  of  the  Oxford  university  press,  so  long  as  it 
(x>ntinues  to  prosper.  The  advantage  of  this  is,  that  it  would 
maintain  the  independence  of  the  university.  And  we  are  told  that 
lit  present  it  would  be  practicable :  which  is  something,  in  ooDtrttst 
with  most  schemes  suggested;  But  we  speak  only  from  report : 
and  of  course  cannot,  from  the  absence  of  data,  attempt  to  judge 
how  great  or  how  small  the  obstacles  to  such  a  measure  may  be. 
Perhaps  some  scheme  which  would  combine  an  endowment  with 
fees,  so  that  the  professor  should  have  not  less  than  a  certain 
sum,  but  might  raise  his  income  by  strenuous  exertion,  would  be 
the  most  advantageous,  as  avoiding  the  two  opposite  dangers  of 
such  appointments.  In  this  case,  of  course  the  fees  would  be  so 
low  as  not  to  prove  a  burden  to  any  one. 

But  these  are  matters  which  can  only  be  judged  of  on  the  spot 
Our  attention  has  necessarily  been  confined  to  the  general  ques- 
tion :  and  its  importance  can  hardly  be  overrated — as  bearing  not 
only  on  the  most  vital  question  which  at  this  day  divides  politicians, 
but,  moreover,  on  the  training  and  welfare  of  future  generations. 
It  may  be,  some  considerable  time  will  elapse  before  difficulties 
are  overcome;  and  plans  digested ;  but  we  trust  to  see  the  uni- 
versity pursuing  her  serene  course, 

*  Like  a  star,  unhasting. 
Like  a  star^  unresting^' 

as  she  has  hitherto  done.  And  if  she  does  so,  it  would  be  wrong 
to  doubt  that  diilicuhies  will  pass  away,  and  resources  come  to 
light  for  a  new  order  of  things :  which  is  yet  not  new,  but  the 
perfecting  of  that  which  is  old. 
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Art.   VII. — The    Correspondence  of  WiUiam   Pitt,    Earl   of 

Chatham,     Edited   by  William  Stanhope  Taylor,  Esq.,  and 

Captain   John  Henry  Pringle,  executors  of  his  son^  John, 

Earl  of  Chatham.     4  vols.  8vo.  London.      1839-40. 

THE  temper,  habits,  and  position  of  Cicero  were  naturally  con- 
genial to  a  good  epistolary  style,  and  his  letters  are  to  our 
taste  among  the  very  best  of  his  works :   they  were^  no  doubt, 

carefully 
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^    carefully  revived  and  poiislied  for  publicatioa.  and  probably  lost 

, .  in  that  process  eomelhing  of  tlieir  lighter  merits,  but  ihey  are  atill 

I, easy  and  grnceful,  and  full  of  miscellaneous  yet  interesting  mutter 

\  which  we    should    in  vain  look  for  elsewhere.     Tbe    letters  of 

k  Demosthenes  also  were   extant  in  the  time  of  Cicero,  but  the 

I  balf-dozen  which  have  come  down  to  us  luider  his  name — if  tn- 

Ldeed  they  W  not  altogether  spurious — excite  no  frveni  regret  for 

^p  loss  itf  the  rest,     A  mind  so  laboriously  trained  to  the  severest 

yle  uf  elo(|ueuce  would  probablv  have  little  taste  for,  and  still 

imaod  of,   those  light  hut  not  facile  graces  which  con- 

itiluie  the  chief  roeril  <jl'  a  familiar  correspondence;  and  if  we 

Cliwl  it  in  our  power  lo  evoke  a  volume  of  real  '  Alheninn  Letter*' 

Cfrom  the  tumb,  we  should  (at  least  for  amusement)  have  no  great 

•ilalion    in    wishing    for    those    of    Oemodcs    rather    ihun    of 

IfDeniosthenes  himself.     So  it  is  with  Lord  Chatham.      His  style 

f  mind,  manners,  and  expression  was  of  too  high  a  scale  to  be 

[racei'ully  lowered  to  ihe  familiar  or  colloquial.     It  seems  as  if 

e  tbooght  it  necessary  to  conduct  the  most  ordinary  correspond- 

s  Virgil  was  said  to  manure  his  fields,  with  an  air  of  dignity : 

1  his  most  alfectiouale  letters  to  his  wife  and  children  he 

Kftppears  to  descend  with  reluctance  from  his  pedestal:  and  most 

we  tliink,  will  Le  of  opinion  that  he  makes  a  much  more 

Eintcresting  and  striking  figure  in  Horace  H'alpole's  Letter*  than 

'a  Au  oum.     Indeed,  this  publication  fully  corroborates  H'ilkes's 

Resignation  of  him  as  '  the  be»l  orator  and  wor»i  letttr-tvriter  of 

'ia  age.'* 

Nut  knowing  what  materials  the  editors^   have  had  at  their 

[iaposal,  we  can  give  uo  opinion  as  to  the  Judgment  with  which 

r  tlioir  televltrm  has  been  made ;  but  we  certainly  looked  for  much 

that  we  do  not  find,  and  we  hud  a  great  deal  which  might  havi! 

been   as  well  omitted.      The  oriyinal  materials  seem    to    have 

^  been  much  loss  valuable  than  might  reasonably  have  been  ex- 

tected  ;    but  the  editors  in  the  course  of  the  publication  forlu- 

teiy  obtained  from    Mr.  Calcrafi  a  aeries  of  letters  from  Mr. 

lit,  and  a  few  from  Mr.  Gerard  Hamilton  to  bis  grandfather, 

i  from  Lord  Lansdowne  a  correspondence  between  Lord  Chnt- 

m  and  his  lordship's  father,  while  Earl  of  Shelburne,  which  arc 

■y  valuable.      Indeed  these  two  classes  uf  letters  give  us  mure 

■sight  into  Lord  Chalhani's  feelings  and  proceedings  during  the 


•  WilkB-t  Wort.,  li.il  r. 

f  Ibn  adifoti  aie.  Ha  bcli*>»,  ihe  nrainl  male  cl«i-MiilanU  of  Lonl  OuUhsm. 

"r.  Tsyloi  i>  ihr  ktbucIuh  „t  UAv  Hnlrr,  hit  rlilpd  itiHi«hl..i,  Unl  uifv  uf  ihv  Isii' 

rt  BtMhoiH-.  Biid  f»plftiii  Pnii({I<-  ihB  graniltuii  of  lat\y  Harticl,  iIip  Kvonri,  nhu 

jiml  Mr.  ElJiuI.     Jbi  ailvertbonfBI  etprnwE*  tlis  iliuikt  of  tbe  wlcuriUe  cdlltM* 

I.  Wtifbt  («<lliut  tit  iki  '  FMlUuouta^  lliaUiry'^ 
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latter  years  of  his  life  than  we  possess  of  any  former  period^  and 
exhibit  more  of  his  personal  objects  and  motives  and  of  his 
style  of  playing  his  political  game>  than  all  the  rest  of  the  volames 
put  together. 

One  great  desideratum  strikes  us  on  opening  the  very  first 
pages,  which,  however,  the  editors  could  probably  not  supply. 
With  the  exception  of  two  insulated  letters  to  Lord  Chesterfield 
(of  the  date  of  1741)  the  correspondence  commences  with  the 
summer  of  1746,  when  Mr.  Pitt  was  already  a  Prwy  Counsel" 
lor  and  Paymaster  of  the  Forces;  thus  leaving. an  hiatus  of 
the  whole  of  his  earlier  life,  and  for  those  eleven  years  of  his 
parliamentary  career  which  had  elevated  him  to  a  station  and 
importance  in  public  opinion  superior  to  those  who  enjoyed  the 
nominal  distinction  of  Cabinet  Ministers,  It  is  to  be,  on  every 
account,  regretted  that  the  editors  have  not  been  able  to  fiad 
something  illustrative  of  that  interesting  period,  of  which  we  know 
absolutely  nothing  but  from  the  very  meagre  reports,  in  the  peri- 
odical papers  of  the  time,  of  a  few  of  his  parliamentary  speeches. 

We  believe  that  even  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances 
Mr.  Pitt's  peculiar  style  of  eloquence  could  not  have  been  ocb- 
quately  preserved ;  but  just  about  the  time  of  his  first,  and  pro* 
bably  most  vivid  displays,  these  reports,  which  had  always  been 
meagre  and  imperfect,  became  little  better  than  miserable  travesties. 

When  ^schines  exclaimed,  to  those  who  applauded  his  recita- 
tion of  the  great  speech  of  Demosthenes,  *  What,  then,  would  you 
have  said,  if  you  had  heard  it  from  himself?*  he  put  in  the 
strongest  view  the  impossibility  that  a  mere  report,  even  though 
literally  accurate,  could  give  any  adequate  idea  of  a  first-rate 
speech.  How  inferior,  then,  we  ask,  must  be  even  a  modem 
rejport  ?  And  how  much  more  imperfect  the  meagre  shadows  of 
Mr.  Pitt's  earlier  speeches  under  the  classical  masquerade  of 
Julius  Floras,  or  the  barbarous  anagram  of  the  Hurgo  Ptit, 
in  the  London  and  Gentleman's  Magazines ! 

Before  we  can  satisfactorily  bring  before  our  readers  the  con- 
tents of  the  volumes  before  us,  we  must  ofifer  a  slight  sketch  of 
the  life  of  Mr.  Pitt  (for  so  we  at  present  must  call  him),  prior  to 
the  date  at  which  this  correspondence  begins.  Our  materials  are 
very  scanty  and  very  trite ;  but  such  as  they  are,  it  is  necessary 
to  reproduce  them,  in  order  to  give  anything  like  a  complete  view 
of  the  political  life  of  this  extraordinary  man. 

Mr.  Pitt  came  into  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  year  1735 — 
at  the  age  of  twenty-seven — for  Old  Sarum,*  a  family  borough ; 

and 

*  I/rverjf  tret  be  known  by  itt  fruittf  it  would  seem  that  the  Reform  Bill  hac 
*  hewii  down  and  cast  into  the  Are '  the  ttxwkt  that  have  produced  the  mo»t  illustrious 

members 
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J  he  found  himself  enlistetl  as  It  wpro,  bj  his  private  conuoxiitns, 

lot  by  his  public  principles,  in  ihc  formidable  cipposition  in  wliicU 

r  Robert  Walpule's  too  lung  tenure  of  office  bud  now  combined 

B  Jaciibites,  under  the  odvice  of  Dolin^broke,  the  Tories,  headed 

r  William  Wjnilhnin,  and  the  disnppointed  Wbigs,  led  bj-  Mr. 

ulteoey.     At  the  hend  of  tbii  incon^uous  but  powerful  nppo- 

ion.  was  soon  to  appear  Frederick  Prince  of  Wales ;  on  whose 

f  ar^ression   to  the   ihrono  ihc  ambition  and  sclf-inleresl  of 

who  were  from  any  cause  dissniisfied  with  the  exisbng  ^vern- 

1  be^n  about  this  period  lo  speculate.     Horace    VVnlpc)le 

mewhere  remarks,  as  a  peciil inrity  in    the  Haiioeer   Family. 

the  heir-apparent    has    always    beeu   in    opjmsltion  lu   the 

^io^  monarch.     The  fact  is  true  enough ;    but   it  is  not  a 

oliarily   in   the  bouse  of  Hannver.      It   is  an  infirmity  of 

I  nature,  and  to  be  found,    more   or  less,  in   every   ana- 

rout  case  even  of  private  life;  but  our  jxiliucal  system  dc^■e- 

t  it  with  peculiar  force  and  more  remarkable  effects  in  the 

,1  family.     Those  who  cannot  obtain  the  favours  of  the  father 

ll  endeavour  lo  conciliate  the  good  wishes  of  the  son,  and  all 

■  ."»re  employed,  and  few  are  necessary,  to  seduce  the  beir-ap- 

t  into  the  exciting  and  amusing  game  of  political  opposition. 

naturally  apt  enough  to  dislike  what  he  considers  a  present 

nldom,  and  to  anticipate,  by  his  influence  over  a  faction,  the 

mitude  of  his  future  power.     This  was  the  mainspring  of  the 

It  serious  part  of  the  ]iolilicat  troubles  of  the  last  century,  and 

ill,  wc  doubt  not,  be  re^-ived — if  our  present  conslilutinn  should 

It  so  long — whenever  a  similar  occasion  for  rivalry  shall  arise  in 

i>  rojial  family. 

Mr.  Pitt's  maiden  speech  was  on  Mr.  Pulteney's  motion  (iJQth 
I73O)  for  a  congralulalory  address  to  the  king  on  the 
^  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  How  it  happened  that  It  was 
I  for  the  leader  of  ibe  opposition  to  originate  such  a  motion, 
been  explained  ;  but  there  seems  reason  to  suspect  it 
t  from  the  king's  own  relucfance  lo  be  congratulated  on  an 
I  which  gave  him  no  great  pleasure.  Mr.  Pitt's  speech 
ule  a  considerable  sensation ;  it  was  separately  published  ;  and 
'  ll  applauds  it  as  ■  being  more  ornamented  than  Dtmuslhenta. 
til  so  diffuse  as  Cicero:' — praise  which  the  report  that  we 
tr  of  it  by  no  means  justifies.  Literally  understood,  it  seems 
s  at  once  turgid  and  jejune  ;  but,  we  suspect  that,  under  the 
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inflated  panegyric  upon  the  king  which  runs  through  it,  there 
lurked  a  strain  of  bitter  irony  and  sarcastic  insinuation,  which,  in 
those  decorous  days  would  appear  a  very  startling  novelty.  There 
is  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  result  of  this  debate-^the  warm 
eulogies  on  the  Prince,  and  the  cold,  if  not  invidious,  compliments 
to  the  King — widened  the  breach  between  them,  and  eventually 
threw  them  into  open  hostility. 

Mr.  Pitt  had  adopted  the  profession  of  arms,  and  was  at  this 
time  a  cornet  in  Lord  Cobham's  regiment  of  dragoons.  It  is  well 
known  that  Sir  Robert  Walpole  dismissed  him  from  the  army  in 
xx>nsequence  of  his  parliamentary  opposition,  but  it  has*  not,  that 
we  know  of,  been  stated  at  what  precise  time  nor  on  what  particu- 
lar occasion  this  stretch  of  power  was  exercised.  We  have  ascer- 
tained that  the  vacancy  made  by  '  the  supercessian  of  Comet  Pitt  * 
was  filled  up  on  the  17th  of  May,  1730.  So  that  he  must  have 
been  dismissed  a  very  few  days  after  he  had  made  his  first 
speech,  which  we  have  this  additional  reason  for  believing  to  have 
been  of  a  peculiarly  offensive  character.  This  dismissal  was 
soon  followed  by  his  appointment  as  groom  of  the  Prince's  bed- 
chamber, and  celebrated  by  his  friend  Lyttleton  in  a  copy  of 
verses,  which,  though  poor  enough  in  themselves,  have  the  his- 
torical importance  of  showing  how  early  the  superiority  of  Mr. 
Pitt  s  parhamentary  talents  was  acknowledged  :^ 

*  Long  had  thy  virtues  mark'd  thee  out  for  fame, 
Far — far  superior  to  a  comet's  name ; 
This,  generous  Walpole  saw,  and  grieved  to  find 
So  mean  a  post  disgrace  that  noble  mind. 
The  servile  standard  from  thy  freebom  hand 
He  took,  and  bade  thee  lead  the  patriot  band.* 

Mr.  Pitt,  now  inspired  by  the  concurrent  feelings  of  resent- 
ment and  gratitude,  and  probably  still  more  by  the  natural 
aspirations  of  his  genius,  took  a  bolder  and  more  frequeqt  part  in 
opposition  to  the  court — but  the  reports  of  bis  speeches  are  few 
and  unsatisfactory.  One  on  the  8th  of  March,  17399  on  the 
Spanish  Convention,  contains  some  traces  of  his  characteristic 
vigour — (Pari.  Hist.  x.  p.  1291.) — but  the  whole  debate,  and  par- 
ticularly this  portion  of  it,  must  be  very  imperfectly  g^ven ;  for  a 
private  account,  says — *  Mr.  Pitt  spoke  very  well,  but  very  abu- 
sively, and  provoked  Henry  Fox  and  Sir  Henry  Liddell  both  to 
answer  him/ — Of  anything  like  personal  abuse  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Pitt,  wc  find  no  trace  in  the  report,  and  no  mention  what- 
soever of  the  replies  of  Fox  or  Liddell.  We  should  hai'e  been 
very  curious  to  see  the  first  dawn  of  the  memorable  rivalry  and 
conflict  which  separated  during  their  lives,  and  have  united  after 
their  deaths,  the  illustrious  names  of  Pitt  and  Fox. 

The 
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The  next  rcmaTkabli;  speech  ivhirh  is  reported  is  ihal  cele* 
brated  replyof  Mr.  Put  U>  Horace  Walpolethe  elder — bc^nning 
'  The  atrocious  crimr  of  beinij  a  yowig  man.'  We  know  that  thii 
Bpp4-ch  was  modelled  into  its  present  shape  by  Dr.  Johnson,  and 
it  nrlainlT  is  a  striking  spedmen  of  sementiouB  sarcasm;  but 
thtt  balanced  structure  of  the  phrases  and  the  measured  amplifi- 
ralion  of  the  ideas  are  so  entirely  Johnsonian — so  ulira-Jnhn- 
sonian  indeed — that  we  are  satisfied  lliat  it  afTordg  little  re- 
semblance to  the  ^ivid  and  energelic  invectire  of  the  original. 
Archdeacon  Coxe  asserts  indeed  fnnd  the  Parliamfntim/  History 
adopts  his  statement)  that  this  'celebrated  retort  eusted  only  in 
Johnson's  imagination.'  and  repeals  an  anecdote,  told  him  by 
Lrml  Sydney,  to  show  ■  how  slender  was  the  foundation  on  which 
this  suppitsed  philippic  was  formed.'  In  a  debate  in  which 
Mr.  Pitt  and  some  of  his  young  friends  had  violently  attacked 
old  H»rac«  WnljKile.  the  latter  complained  of  the  self-sufficiency 
of  the  young  men  of  the  date,  on  which  Mr.  Pitt  got  up  with 
grttat  warmth,  beginning  with  these  words:  '"With  the  greatast 
rerprcnce  fur  the  grey  hairs  of  the  honourable  gentleman ''^ 
Ojion  which  Walpolc  pulled  ofT  his  wig,  and  showed  his  head 
rcrcd  with  grey  hairs,  which  occasioned  a  general  laughter, 
whiHi  Pitt  join^tl,  and  the  dispute  subsided.'  {Life  of  Lord  IVat- 
poU,  It.  184.)  Now  l»rd  Sydney's  anecdote  is  perfectly  true ; 
for  we  find  it  told,  at  the  time  it  happened,  in  one  of  the  younger 
Horace's  letters  to  Sir  Horace  Mann  :*  but  this  does  not  ilecide 
the  ijucstion  :  for  however  strange  and  improbable  it  may  appear 
that  there  should  have  been  tiro  inridents  of  this  nature  between 
the  same  pailies,  the  fact  seems  certain.  The  affair  of  the  wig 
|_«CCUTTed  on  the  Hit  of  N-wemher,  !74J.  whereas  the  'cele- 
hlted  retort'  was  delivered  on  the  10th  of  March,  1741,  and  is 

Inied  in  the    Gi-allemim's  Magazine  for    that  year.     So  that 
tdeacon  Coxe  was  certainly  mistaken  in  supposing  that  Jobn^ 

■'•  report  was  an  amplification  of  an  e\'ent  tliat  did  not  happen 

I  four  years  later. 
^Amongst  the  numerous  vicissitudes  of  political  friendships  and 
'm  which    Mr.    Pitt's  life  exhibits,  it  is  amusing  to  find, 
vears  after  this  fierce  encounter,  old  Horace  and  Mr.  Pitt 
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confidential  friends,  and  the  latter  consulting,  in  17^5,  as  a 
kind  of  oracle,  the  political  Nestor^-on  whom  be  had,  so  long 
before  as  1 740,  pronounced  sentence  of  dotage. 

Mr.  Pitt  had  by  this  time  satisfied  both  himself  and  the  House 
as  to  the  growing  importance  of  his  parliamentary  talents ;  yet  at 
the  great  debacle  of  the  Walpole  administration,  in  1742,  he  had 
no  share  of  the  game  which  he  had  assisted  in  running  down.  In 
the  crisis  of  Walpole^s  fate  he  made  two  or  three  very  fine 
speeches — one  particularly,  in  support  of  a  committee  of  inquiry 
into  Sir  Robert's  conduct,  in  which,  while  recapitulating  all  the 
varieties  of  his  ministerial  corruption  and  oppression,  he  alluded 
to  the  dismissal  of  officers  for  their  politicsd  conduct ;  but  while 
he  enforced  this  topic  with  great  energy,  he  abstained,  with 
that  noble  pride  and  accurate  taste  which  always  distinguished 
him,  from  alluding  to  his  own  case,  or  even  to  any  particular  case 
that  could  be  supposed  to  typify  his  own.  We  notice  this  the 
rather  because — though  no  man*s  speeches  were  more  full  of 
personalities,  and,  consequently,  of  allusions  to  himself,  he  never 
descended  into  egotism,  but  contrived  by  the  perfection  of  art — 
if  indeed  it  did  not  rather  spring  from  an  innate  g^ndeur  of 
mind — to  direct  the  thoughts  of  the  audience  to  his  own  case, 
while  he  himself  seemed  solely  occupied  with  a  lofty  solicitude 
about  the  wrongs  of  others.  We  shall  see  that  in  private,  in 
the  souterrains  of  |K>litics,  he  was  pliable  enough — sometimes 
almost  obsequious  when  he  had  a  turn  to  serve — but  before  the 
public  his  deportment  was  proud,  uncompromising,  and  digni- 
fied. 

There  can  be,  we  think,  little  doubt  that  it  was  the  offence  given 
to  the  King  by  Mr.  Pitt's  parliamentary  conduct,  and  probably 
by  his  first  speech,  which  rendered  it  impossible  to  the  new 
ministry  to  bring  him  into  any  office ;  and  the  ofl'ence  must 
have  been  something  peculiar,  for  the  great  body  of  the  Prince's 
friends  went  over  to  the  new  government,  and  the  Prince  himself 
was,  in  appearance  at  least,  reconciled  at  St.  James's. 

Indccif,  we  see  reason  to  suppose  that  Mr.  Pitt  was  dissatisfied 
with  the  Princess  conduct  towards  him  on  this  occasion.  He 
probably  thought  that  His  Royal  Highness  ought  not  to  have 
submitted  to  the  exclusion  pronounced  upon  him,  for  we  find 
that  on  the  re-assembling  of  parliament  in  December,  1 742,  Lyt- 
telton,  supported  by  Pitt  and  the  Grenvilles,  revived  the  propo- 
sition for  a  secret  committee  to  inquire  into  the  misconduct  of  Sir 
Robert  Walpole — an  embarrassing  question  to  the  new  ministry, 
and  one  which  was  therefore  so  displeasing  to  the  Prince,  who  had 
become  their  patron,  that  it  was  surmised  (fVal,  Lett,  vol.  i.  p. 
246)  that  the  Prince  would  resent  this  interference  by  dismissing 
Pitt  and  Lyttelton  from  his  household. 

It 
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It  lu£  been  gc-ncrallv  supposed  tliut  litis  sinnll  but  able  paity 
»hicU  Walpolc  calls  the  CohhumiUs)  held  off  from  the  ad  mi - 
btratuin  on  some  grounds  of  displr.nsure  personal  to  Lord  Cobham 
We  doubt  it.     Lord  Cobbam  seeina  to  hnvc  been  mucb 

isidercd  in  the  first  arrnnp^^menl ;  he  n-ns  even  of  the  Cabinet ; 

L  it  was  not  tdl  he  found  a  second  exclusion  put  upon  his 
lends   that   lie  fell  back  into  opposition  ;    and  we    shall  soon 

i  abundant  proof  of  and  escuse  for  Mr,  Pitt's  being  actuated 
r  aomelbin^  like  pergonal  resentment. 

J  On  the  yih  of  December,  17-12,  there  occurred  a  remarkable 
of  which  we  find  no  trace  either  in  the  contemporary 

xtrts,  or  in  the  parliamentarj*  history-     Walpole  writes  to  Sir 
porace  Mann : — 

'Wo  have  had  another  great  day  in  the  House  on  the  army  in 
Undera,  which  the  Opposiiion  were  for  disbaiidiii}; :  but  we  carried  it 
IT  ISO.  MvjTay  spoke  for  ihe  first  time  with  the  greatest  sppluuse : 
Vt  answered  him  with  all  his  furce  aud  wit  of  language;  but  on  an  ill 
pundcd  argument.  In  all  appearance,  they  will  be  great  rivals/ — 
ttti,  lo  Mann,  vol.  i.  p,  264. 
'  Another  priratc  letter,  loo,  from  Mr.  Oswald  lo  Lord  Kames, 

*  On  the  first  day  {9th  December)  Morrny  was  introduced  to  support 

!  Court,  which  he  did  in  a  speech  cxlr^raely  methiHlical,  with  great 

ipicnity,  and  very  fine  colouring.     He  was  replied  to  by  Pitt  in  the 

atterly  manner.  ,    ,    .   Murray  had  laid  u  good  deal  of  streES  on 

_  Ming  the  inconsistency  of  advising  one  thing  the  one  year,  and  the 

at  abusing  it  merely  through  a  »pirit  of  oppoiition.     Pitt  khowed 

WW  the  object  was  varied,  but  varied  by  the  ministers;    and  then 

med  every  argument  Murray  had  employed  against  himself.     The 

c  spoke  like  a  pleader,  and  coidd  not  rtiveat  himsclfofa  certain  ap- 

earance  of  being  employed  by  others.     The  other  ^iHike  like  a  gentle- 

— like  a  statesman,  who  fell  what  he  said,  and  possessed  the  strongest 

e  of  conveying  that  feeling  ta  others  for  theJr  own  interest,  end 

piat  of  their  country.     Murrnyjiiiit  your  attention  by  the  perspicuity 

F  hit  ai^iments,  and  the  eloquence  of  his  diction,     Pitt  cornmatttit 

toot  attention  and  rttpcrl  by  the  nobleness,  the  greatness  of  Ids  senli- 

Knt— the  strength  and  energy  of  his  eipressions— ^aiid  the  certainty 

"^it  you  are  in  uf  his  always  rising  lo  a  still  greater  elevation  ol  thought 

_d  style,  Lc.' — Mcmoriah  of  Ihe  Right  Hon.  J.  Oswalt!,  p.  3. 

-  Tbe  next  day  (lOlli  Dec,  174'2)  the  debate  was  renewed  on 

interesting  branch  of  the  same  subject,  the 

aiulenance  uf  Hi.lKX)  Hanoverian  troops  in  ihr  pny  uf  Great 

pritain,  for  the  alle<;ed  support  of  the  Queen  of  Huiigury.     On 

Ikis  occasion,  Mr.    Pitt  dcliieretl  another  speech,  which  is  re- 

nted.  and  is  very  remarkable,  not  only  as  an  indication  of  the 

rrsonal  feeling  which  we  have  mentioned,  but  fur  the  serluus 

i  importaot — thuugli.  as  for  as  wis  know,  bitheno  unnoticed — 
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results  which  it  produced*  Mr.  Pitt,  in  this  Philippic,  attacked 
not  merely  the  Electorate  of  Hanover,  but  even  the  Elector  him- 
self, with  peculiar  and,  in  those  times,  very  startling  asperity. 

*  If/  he  asked,  ^  our  assistance  to  the  Queen  of  Hungary  be  an  act  of 
honesty^  why  may  it  not  be  equally  required  of  Hanover  f  If  it  be  an 
adt  of  generosity^  why  should  this  country  alone  ba  expected  to  sacrifice 
her  interests  for  those  of  others?  or  why  should  the  Elector  of  Hanover 
exert  his  liberality  at  the  expense  of  Great  Britain  f 

*  It  is  too  apparent,  Sir,  tnat  this  powerful,  this  great,  this  mighty 
nation  is  considered  only  as  a  province  to  a  despicable  Electorate. 

How  much  reason  the  transactions  of  every  year  have 

given  for  suspecting  this  absurd,  ungrateful,  and  perfidious  par- 
tiaUty,  it  is  not  necessary  to  declare ! — ^To  dwell  on  all  the  instances  of 
thai  partiality,  and  the  yearly  visits  which  have  been  paid  to  that  de- 
lightful country  "to  reckon  up  all  the  sums  that  have  been  spent  to 
aggrandise  and  enrich  it,  would  be  an  irksome  and  invidious  task,  in- 
vidious to  those  who  are  afraid  to  be  told  the  truth,  and  irksome  to 
those  who  are  unwilling  to  hear  of  the  dishonour  and  injuries  of  their 
country !  * 

This,  in  any  times,  would  be  thought  violent  language,  and 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  force  of  what  was  really  spoken 
was  attenuated  in  the  Report ;  but  when  we  recall  to  memory 
the  predilection  of  George  II.  for  his  German  dominions,  we  can- 
not but  admit  that  this  speech  sounds  like  a  personal  defiance  of 
the  sovereign,  and  that,  whatever  disinclination  his  Majesty 
might  have  previously  had  on  other  grounds  to  admit  Mr.  Pitt 
into  office,  he  had  now  a  direct  and  personal  cause  of  displeasure, 
which  no  candid  man  can  call  unreasonable. 

At  the  opening  of  the  next  session  Mr.  Pitt  was  still  more 
offensive.  In  the  recess,  the  battle  of  Dettingen  —  won  by 
George  II.  in  person — ^had  not  only  vindicated  in  public  opi- 
nion the  conduct  of  the  war  and  the  employment  of  the  Hano- 
verian troops,  but  raised  the  personal  character  of  the  King, 
and  very  much  gratified  his  private  feelings.  On  the  meeting 
of  parliament  (1st  December,  1743),  the  usual  address  was 
on  this  occasion  seasoned  with  congratulations  to  the  King 
on  his  victory,  and  with  thanks  '  to  Divine  Providence  for  the 
protection  of  His  Majesty's  sacred  person,  amidst  the  imminent 
dangers  to  which  his  invaluable  life  had  been  exposed,*  &c.  Mr. 
Pitt  opposed  the  address  in  a  great  speech,  which  was  reported 
in  the  'London  Magazine'  at  considerable  length.  The  argu« 
ment,  a  very  able  one,  is,  we  may  presume,  pretty  well  stated — 
but  we  know  aliunde  that  the  energy  and  spirit  are  imperfectly 
given ;  there  is,  however,  enough  to  show  how  personally  offensive 
it  must  have  been  to  the  King.  Mr.  Pitt  depreciated  the  success, 
and  censured  the  conduct  of  the  royal  hero  of  Dettingen  :— • 

•The 
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*  The  ardour  of  the  British  troops  was  restrained  hy  the  cowardice  of 
the  HanoverianSy  and,  instead  of  pursuing  the  enemy,  we  ourselves  ran 
away  in  the  night  with  such  haste,  that  we  left  all  our  wounded  to  the 
morcy  and  care  of  the  enemy,  who  had  the  honour  of  burying  our  dead 
as  well  as  their  own.  This  action  may  therefore  be  called,  on  our  side, 
a  fortunate  escape  ;  I  shall  never  give  my  consent  to  honour  it  with  the 
name  of  victory,* 

And  as  to  the  statements  of  the  King's  personal  gallantry,  he 
more  than  insinuates  that  they  are  'false,^  and  asks — 

*  Suppose,  Sir,  it  should  appear  that  His  Majesty  was  exposed  to 
few  or  no  dangers  abroad,  but  those  to  which  he  is  daily  liable  at  home, 
such  as  the  overturning  of  his  coachy  or  the  stumbling  of  his  horse, 
would  not  the  address  proposed,  instead  of  being  a  compliment,  be  an 
affiront  and  insult  to  the  Sovereign  ?  Now  what  assurance  have  we 
that  all  these  facts  will  not  turn  out  as  I  have  imagined  ? ' 

Unless  we  carry  ourselves  back  into  those  times,  and  imagine 
soch  sentiments  as  these^  enforced  by  the  most  rapid  variety  and 
volubility  of  diction — the  most  impressive  and  commanding  powera 
of  utterance — the  most  energetic,  yet  dignified  action — an  eye 
thai  flashed  lightning  to  the  thunders  of  his  voice — and  an  air  of 
supreme,  not  to  say  audacious,  authority  over  his  audience — unless, 
we  say,  we  endeavour  to  picture  to  ourselves  the  Mr.  Pitt  of  that 
day,  we  shall  have  a  very  inadequate  idea  of  the  peculiarity  of  hia 
position,  or  of  the  difficulties  in  which  the  self-relying  impetuosity 
of  his  character  involved  almost  equally  his  enemies,  his  friendiL 
and  himself.  To  this,  we  are  satisfied,  may  be  traced  many  im- 
portant transactions,  which  seem  to  float  vaguely  and  unexplained 
on  the  surface  of  history. 

In  the  ministry  which  succeeded  Sir  Robert  Walpole's,  the 
person  who  had  most  of  the  King's  favour  and  confidence  was 
Lord  Carteret,  who,  as  secretary  of  state,  had  attended  him  in 
the  late  campaign  :  there  is  little  doubt  that  he — as  well  as  Lord 
Bath— who  was  in  the  cabinet  without  office — supported  the  King 
in  his  determination  against  Pitt ;  and,  accordingly,  we  find  (not 
in  the  Report,  but)  in  Philip  Yorkers  Parliamentary  Journal^  and 
in  Horace  Walpole's '  Letters  to  Mann,'  that  he  attacked  Carteret 
in  this  speech  with  great  virulence,  calling  him  'an  execrable 
miniiter — a  9ole  minister — who  had  renounced  the  British  nation^ 
and  seemed  to  have  drunk  of  the  potion  described  in  poetic 
fictions,  which  made  men  forget  their  country.*  And  Walpole 
tells  us,  that  in  one  of  the  numerous  speeches  in  which  Mr.  Pitt 
assiduously  followed  up  this  first  blow,  he  called  Carteret  '  the 
Hanoverian  minister — a  flagitious  taskmaster ;  *  adding,  that  the 
'sixteen  thousand  Hanoverians  were  all  the  party  he  had.' 

Mr.  Pitt  had  early  established  his  reputation  as  an  orator : — this 

bold 
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bold  and  pertinacious  opposition  to  Hanoverian  interests  and 
influence  now  gave  bim  the  character  of  a  patriot ;  and  he  ob- 
tained so  fast  a  hold  of  the  public  mind,  that  we  shall  see  him, 
by  and  by,  passing  with  little  loss  of  influence  into  diametrically 
opposite  principles,  coalescing  ^vith  Lord  Carteret,  and  carrying 
with  him,  in  support  of  a  German  war,  the  popularity  he  had 
acquired  by  resisting  it. 

It  was  about  this  period  of  his  life  ( 1 744)  that  the  celebrated 
Duchess  of  Marlborough  died,  leaving  him  a  legacy  '  of  10,000?. 
on  account  of  his  merit  in  the  noble  defence  he  has  made  of  the 
laws  of  England,  and  to  prevent  the  ruin  of  his  country.'*  We 
do  not  And  in  the  debates,  nor  in  the  meagre  biographies  of 
Lord  Chatham,  anything  quite  justifying  the  peculiar  expression 
of  '  a  defence  of  the  laws  of  England.'  Either  her  Grace  must 
have  used  the  words  in  a  vngue  and  general  sense,  or  something 
was  meant  which  has  escaped  our  notice. 

As  Mr.  Pitt's  patrimonial  fortune  was  small,  this  legacy  was 
very  convenient  to  him.  We  may  as  well  here  mention  that, 
twenty  years  later  (1765),  he  received  a  still  more  important 
legacy  by  the  will  of  Sir  William  Pynsent,  a  Somersetshire 
baronet  of  very  eccentric  character,!  who  left  him  the  estate  of 
Burton  Pynsent,  in  that  county,  worth  it  was  said  about  2500/. 
a»year,  and  about  30,000/.  in  ready  money. 

Mr.  Pitt's  opposition — for  we  reckon  his  coadjutors,  Lyttelton, 
and  the  Grenvilles,  and  even  Lord  Cobham,  as  but  make-weights 
in  the  balance — had  now  become  so  embarrassing,  that  Mr.  Pel- 
ham,  the  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  his  brother,  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  found  it  necessary  to  get  rid  of  Lord  Carteret, 
and  enlist  Lord  Chesterfield,  the  chief  of  the  opposition  in  the 
Lords,  the  Cobhamites,  and  some  leading  Tories  in  what  was 
called  the  Broad-bottom  administration  (November,  1744).  Lord 
Chesterfield  was  on  this  new  coalition  appointed  at  once  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland  and  Ambassador  to  Holland.  He  executed 
both,  as  a  man  who  rides  two  horses  at  the  amphitheatre,  with 
extraordinary  cleverness — and  posterity  only  wonders  how  he  came 
to  be  so  simultaneously  employed.  The  truth  was,  that,  as  the 
foreign  policy  had  b^en  of  late  the  chief  butt,  and  an  intimate 
alliance  with   Holland  the  favourite  theme,  of  the   Opposition, 

*  8he  also  left  for  similar  reasons  2500/.  to  Lord  Chesterfield,  who  at  this  time 
pursued  the  same  line  of  politics  as  Mr.  Fitt. 

f  The  editors  quote  Horare  Wal pole's  account  of  this  transaction,  but  they  sup- 
press (not  quite  candidl)r^  his  concluding  sentence  : — *  The  scandalous  chronicle  of 
Somersetshire  talks  terrioly  of  his  monls;  ♦  •  •  :» — on  this  blank,  the  editor  of 
Walpole  observes,  •  The  original  contains  an  imputation  against  Sir  William  Pytuieut, 
whicn,  if  true,  would  lead  us  to  suspect  him  of  a  disordered  miud/  (Letters  to 
Hertford,  p.  178.) 

It 
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i  thou;rbt  necessary,  to  render  the   eoKlition  tolerably  3e- 
t,  that  Lord  Chesterricld  should  linvc  a  mission,  which  should 
UHli(\itc  snm<rthitig  like  a  change  of  foreign  policy,  and  jjive  some 
.  colour  of  consistency  to  the  heterogeneous  arrangements  at  home. 
Hut  these  home  arrangements  were  more  diflicult.    Itwas  easy 
a  give  Lord  Cobham  a  better  regiment,  and  to  make  Lyttellon 
Lord  of  the  Treasun,-,  and  George  Grenvillc  a   Lord  o(  the 
^Admiralty,  but  the  real  strength — the  to  raai-  of  the  Cobliamiles — 
I  easily  to  be  disjiosed  of.     '  The  great  Mr.  P'ttl.'  says 
laid  Horace  Wnlpole — using  in  derision  a  designation  soon  cun- 
Ifinned  by  the  serious  voice  of  his  country — *  the  ijreat  Mr.  PHI 
iaied  im  beimj  Secretary  at  fVar  ;' — but  it  was  found  ihat  the 
Itiog's  aversion  to  him  was  insurmountable,  and,  after  much  rcluct- 
Bod  difficulty,  bis  friends  were  persuaded  to  accept  office 
Jrithout  him,  under  an  assurance  from  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  that 
^be  should  at  no  distant  day  be  able  to  remove  this  prejudice  from 
His  Majesty's  mind.'      Mr.  Pitt,  on  his  part,  was,  or  appeared 
■  to  be,  satis^cd  with  this  engn^ment,  and  promised  his  support 
to  the  new  administration.      When  hp  was  quieted,    the  terror 
of  an  opposition  vanished — and.  accordingly,  the  session  of  1 744-5 
was  one  of   the  most  unanimous  ever  known.     But   Mr.  Pitt, 
rihoagh  out  of  office,  was  not  out  of  power ;  and  his  appcaniDCC 
(during  this  session  of  truce  is  remarkable  and  ^ery  characteristic. 
14r.  Pitt  had  been  even  from  his  youth  subject  to  the  gout,  which 
I  supposed   to   have    been  hereditary,  and    he    was  during  his 
Iwfaole  life  afflicted  with  it  to  a  degree  that  frequently  and  seri- 
tsly  interfered  with  bis  parliamentary  and  official  duties.     Of 
:  shall  see  abundant  proof  in  the  sequel;  but  it  must  be 
r**ed  that  his  contemporaries,  friends  and  foes,  all  lielieved 
lat  Mr  Pitt  and  his  hereditary  enemy  occasionally  understood 
ich  other,  and   that    a    cimtimienl  fit   of  the  gout  was  alwavs 
ally,  upon  adequate  occasion — either  to  excuse  his  absence,  or 
B  enhance  the  merit  and  elTcct  of  his  attendance,  on  paiticular 
[uestions.      It  was  even  remarked  that,  when   Mr.    Pitt  came 
1  all  the  paraphernalia  of  gout,  he  would  sometimes,  in 
the  ardour  of  debate,  forget  bis  disease,  and  throw  about  his 
muffled  limbs  with  great  agility.     The  circumstances  of  his  ap- 
pearance during  this  session  uf  1 744-5  afford  some  colour  for  these 
spicions.      Mr.  Pitt's  position  must  have  I)een  rather  embar- 
saing;  nothuig  was  changeil  in  the  administration  which  he  had 
I  lately  op^iosed — and  nhich  he  must  now  sup|wtrt  -  but  a  few 
Tsons;  the  measures  were  subslniitinlly  the  same.     The  minis- 
f  bad,  indeed,  consented  to  ditninish  the  Hanoverian  tnwps 
i!-balf — but,  on  the  other  band,  the  vote  for  ihc  British 
my  in  Flanders  was  to  be  increased  by  70Q0  men,  nearly  the 
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number  struck  off  from  the  Hanoverians  ;  and  the  whole  expense 
for  the  Hanoverians  was  to  be  not  merely  incurred  but  increased — 
in  the  form  of  a  subsidy  to  the  Queen  of  Hungary.  We  are  not 
surprised  that  Mr.  Pitt  should  have  felt  some  twinges  of  the  gout 
at  the  approach  of  these  questions. 

^  Mr.  Pitt,'  says  Philip  Yorke,  '  who  had  been  laid  up  with  goui 
ever  since  the  Session  hegaUy  came  down  [on  the  vote  of  the  addition  to 
the  army  in  Flanders]  with  the  mien  and  apparatus  of  an  invalid. 
What  he  said  was  enforced  with  much  gracej  hoth  of  action  and  elocu- 
tion. He  opened  by  saying,  that  if  this  was  to  be  the  last  day  of  his 
life,  he  would  spend  it  in  the  House  of  Commons,  since  he  judged  the 
condition  of  his  country  to  be  worse  than  that  of  his  own  health.  .  « 
He  showed  how  much  the  question  was  changed  firom  what  it 
was  last  year,  when  a  certain  fatal  influence  [Granville]  prevailed  in 
His  Majesty's  Councils  .  .  «  .  He  complimented  Mr.  Pelham 
on  his  love  of  his  country  and  capacity  for  business.  He  thought  a 
dawn  of  salvation  to  his  country  had  broke  forth,  and  he  would  follow 
it  as  far  as  it  would  lead  him.  He  should  be  the  greatest  dupe  in  the 
world  if  those  now  at  the  helm  did  not  mean  the  honour  of  their  master, 
and  the  good  of  the  nation ;  if  he  found  himself  deceived  nothing 
would  be  left  but  to  act  with  an  honest  despair,  &c.' — Par.  Joum, 

Our  readers  will  see  that  all  this  was  open  to  much  personal 
imputation ;  but  Mr.  Pitt  treated  an  allusion  of  that  kind,  which 
was  made  by  a  young  member,  with  such  an  '  air  of  disdain  *  as 
silenced  further  criticism ;  and,  as  Mr.  Yorke  adds,  *  his  fulmi- 
nating eloquence  deterred  all  opposition,  and  the  motion  passed 
with  only  one  dissentient  voice.'  With  equal  boldness  and  success 
be  supported  the  subsidy  of  500,000{.  to  the  Queen  of  Hungary, 
to  enable  her  to  maintain  the  Hanover  troops  which  were  put  out 
of  our  pay,  though  he  had — in  his  speech  of  the  last  session — when 
inveighing  with  the  greatest  vehemence  at  the  expense  of  these 
troops — rated  it  at  only  400,000Z.  This  was  too  flagrant  an  in- 
consistency to  pass  altogether  unnoticed ;  and  Sir  Henry  Lyddel, 
who  had  before  supported  the  Hanover  troops,  made  a  few 
observations,  'with  sense  and  propriety,  but  with  a  good  deal 
of  warmth ;  and  said,  that  provided  the  services  of  the  Hanoverians 
were  not  lost  to  the  public,  it  was  indifferent  to  him  through  what 
channel  they  were  paid.*  This  was  not  to  be  treated  with  an  '  air 
of  disdain;'  and  Mr.  Pitt,  with  admirable  tact,  changed  his  s^le 
of  defence. 

*  He  carried  himself,  in  his  reply,  with  all  the  art  and  temper  ima- 
ginable ;  he  soothed  and  complimented  Sir  H.  Lyddel,  and  at  the  same 
time  put  the  question  in  a  more  just  and  acceptable  light :  that  the 
koQourable  member  had  quoted  his  words  exactly,  but  mistook  his 
meaning,  which  was  not  to  give  ofience  to  a  head  so  honourable  and 
honest  as  his.     He  deprecated  any  invidious  retrospect  to  what  had 
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jiatted  in  former  dehnles ;  ami  heartUy  xtiaked  all  the  differences  thry 
had  occasioned  might  be  buried  in  oblivion,  aitd  not  revived  again  to 
the  reproach  of  any  gentleman  ickaterter.' — Yorke's  Journal. 

This  conciliatory  exhortation,  fn>in  lips  so  long  prnclised  in 
uperily.  must  have  iurprise<l  the  House  almost  as  much  a>  tlie 
change  in  Mr.  Pitt's  sentiments  in  the  matter  of  trixiiis  and  sub- 
siihes;  but  it  wns  effective.  The  session  went  uff  without  any 
symptom  of  op|)ositioai  and,  what  was  still  more  remarkable, 
without  any  further  allusion  to  the  change  of  tenliments  in  Mr. 
Pitt  and  iiis  friends.  The  truth  is,  that  Lord  Granville,  who  was 
the  only  leadino;  person  displaced,  bad  few  followers  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  where  every  important  mouth  was  slopped  by  the 
acceptance  or  expectance  of  place. 

The  rebellion  of  '45,  which  broke  out  in  ibis  unprecedented 
political  calm,  did  not  disturb  it ;  and  was  exceedingly  opportune 
to  Mr.  Pitt's  personal  objects,  by  enabling  him,  without  obloquy 
or  reproach,  to  connect  himself  still  more  closely  with  the  Govern- 
ment, and  lo  take  a  part  which  might  tend  to  overcome  the  royal 
prejudice.  The  public  danger  would  of  itself  have  been  a  justi- 
GcBtion  of  the  union  which  we  sec  bad  been  in  progress  on  other 
pmunds;  yet  even  now  Mr.  Pitt's  course  was  not  without  diffi- 
cnlties,  which  be  met  and  surmounted  with  bis  usual  confidence. 

In  llie  last  session,  the  King  bad  sent  a  message  to  both  Houses 
announcing  the  Pretender's  preparations  to  invade  the  kingdom. 
To  ibis,  of  course,  a  loyal  and  zealous  answer  was  moved  (l^tb 
February,  1744).  pledging  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  both  Houses 
in  support  of  the  House  of  Hanover;  but  il  was  proposed  by 
ibe  (^position  to  tack  to  this  address  an  untimely  and  offensive 
wnondment,  pledging  the  Commons  to  an  in'juiry  into  the  naval 
administration.  This  amendment  wna  sup^xirled  by  Sir  F.  Dash- 
wood,  Lytlellon,  and  warmly  bv  Pitt  ;  but  was  negatived  by  2^7  to 
123.  When  a  similar  address  was  proposed  to  bis  Majesty  ( 1 7lh 
0<:tober,  1745),  on  the  actual  landing  of  the  Pretender,  Sir  Francis 
Dasbwood — remembering  the  })recedettt  of  the  year  before,  and 
probably  hoping  to  embarrass  the  recent  converts  to  the  Court — 
thought  propiT  to  lack  on  to  the  address  an  amendment  about 
triennial  parliaments;  Lvttel  ton  wns  the  first  to  oppose  it,  ns  'highly 
inopimrlune  and  dangerous' — which  itcerlainly  was,  but  not  much 
more  so  than  the  amendment  which  he  had  supported  in  tlic  pre* 
ceding  year.  Pitt  took  the  same  line.  '  He  spoke  handsomely  of 
ihc  mover,  but  pronounced  the  motion  to  be  unseasimable.  and  of  n 
dangerous  tendeney.  He  professed  himself  favourable  to  the  prin- 
dple  of  preventing  a  corrupt  dependency  m  parliltmenl,  but  he 
(rould  nol  entertain  it  till  the  rebel  lion  should  be  first  extinguished  ; 
and  be  endeavoured  to  persuade  his  friends  to  withdraw  the  nmeml' 
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ment,  which  was  so  liable  to  misconstruction.*  It  was  not  with- 
drawn, but  negatived  without  a  division^  and  the  original  address 
carried  nem,  con. 

Another  measure  was  soon  after  proposed  to  which,  a  few 
months  before,  Mr.  Pitt's  vehement  opposition  might  have  been 
anticipated;  but  he  now  supported  it  with  a  high  hand.  On 
the  emergency  of  the  rebellion  and  the  want  of  troops  at  home, 
fourteen  lords  offered  to  raise  each  a  regiment,  two  of  horse,  twelve 
of  foot,  for  this  temporary  service — this,  which  was  at  first  sight 
a  handsome  offer,  degenerated,  says  Walpole,  into  '  a  io6,  not  much 
to  the  honour  of  the  undertakers  or  the  ministry — for  the  public 
was  to  bear  the  whole  expense,  while  these  disinterested  colonels 
named  none  but  their  own  relations  and  dependents  for  commis- 
sions, who  are  to  have  permanent  rank  in  the  army,  and  conse- 
quently both  the  colonels  and  all  these  subalterns  will  interfere 
with  the  brave  old  officers  of  the  army.*  '  This,*  he  adds,  '  has 
made  a  great  clamour,*  particularly  when  it  was  found  that  a 
small  proportion  of  the  men  were  likely  to  be  actually  raised. 
The  king  himself  was  very  doubtful  about  the  question,  parti- 
cularly as  to  the  permanent  rank — and  the  ministry  was  divided, 
Winnington  (the  Paymaster)  and  Fox  being  against  it. — We  have 
no  account  of  the  debate  on  the  main  question,  except  a  sketch 
from  Horace  Walpole,  who  says  that  '  Pitt  defended  the  regi- 
ments warmly,  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  Lord  Gower,  and  Lord 
Halifax  being  at  the  head  of  the  job.*  The  regiments  were 
TOted,  192  to  82,  but  an  address  against  the  army  rank  was  only 
defeated  by  two — 126  to  124.  Walpole  adds,  that  '  Pitt,  who  has 
alternately  bullied  and  flattered  Mr.  Pelham,  is  at  last  to  be 
Secretary  at  War.'  On  the  4th  of  November  the  question  of 
the  rank  was  again  raised  on  a  direct  motion  against  it — which 
was  defeated  by  23.  This  second  debate  is  reported,  and  Mr. 
Pitt  opposed  the  motion,  '  which  he  had  heard  with  equal  surprise 
and  indignation,^  in  a  very  able  speech.  But  still  these  sendees 
to  the  government  did  not  enable  Mr.  Pelham  to  introduce  Mr. 
Pitt — *  the  King/  says  WaljX)le,  *  will  scarce  speak  to  Pelham,  and 
he  cannot  get  Pitt  into  place.* 

Support  having  thus  failed,  Mr.  Pitt  now  seems  to  have  tried 
what  a  little  opposition  would  do.  On  the  22nd  November 
Walpole  writes  (L.et.  ii.  83) — *  The  ministers  had  yesterday  a  bait- 
ing from  Pitt,  who  is  ravenous  for  the  place  of  Secretary  at  War: 
they  would  give  it  him ;  but  as  a  preliminary,  he  insists  on  a 
declaration  of  our  having  nothing  to  do  with  the  cx>ntinent.*  The 
motion  was  to  increase  our  naval  force.  In  this  motion  it  appears 
that  he  was  supported  by  Lyttclton  and  the  Grenvilles,  and  that 
his  whole  party  numbered  but  36 — '  in  short,*  says  Walpole,  '  he 

has 
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^  lias  notliinf;  left  but  Uis  words — tiis  haughtiaess — Iiis  Lyttnltiins, 
ml  Lis  Grenvilles.'     Hotare  Wnlpole  had  jet  tn  Ifnrn  how  liigli 
I  ^oqwiice  and  (jrandfur  of  m in rf— which   he  so  flippantly  calls 
'  words '  and  '  haughtinexs ' — ivere  to  carry  M  r.  Pitt.* 

During  all  these  procwiiings  Lord  Cobbam  hail  not  ceased  to 
press  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  !<>  redeem  the  pledge  that  he  hail 
given  of  reciincilin^  the  King  to  employ  Mr,  Pill,  and  the 
Duke  and  Mr.  Pelham  had  proljably  done  their  best;  hut 
was  now  that  tbe  real  importance  of  Mr,  Pitt  was 
I  proved  by  one  of  ibc  most  extraordinary  incidents  In  our  political 
I  uiitory.  We  shall  give  the  account  of  '  this  most  surprising; 
I  acene,'  as  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  calls  it,  from  his  Grace's  own 
I  letler,f  dated  18th  of  February.  I74fi,  to  Lord  Chesterfield,  who 
r^bad  announced  his  resolution  tu  resign  tbe  Lieutenancy  of  Ireland^ 

■  if  the  Pelhams  had  been  displaced. 

A  few  days  before  the  meeting  of  Parliament  (14th  January, 
V  1746)  Mr.  Pitt,  who  had  for  some  lime  before  had  no  connexion 

■  vpoa  business  with  the  ministers,  went  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  ex- 
I  pressed  a  disposition  to  fall  rn  with  their  foreign  policy,  and  wished 

t  some  of  the  ministry  would  speak  to   Lord  Cobham,  into 
F-whose  hands  they  (Pitt  ami  Co.)  had  entirely  committed  them- 
selves.    The  Duke  of  Newcastle  accordingly  saw  Lord  Cobham 
next  day,  and  explained  llieir  foreign  policy,  which  he  thought 
reasonable,  and  seemed  very  desirous  to  join  the  ministry,  and  to 
bring  in  hix  boys  as  he  called  them.     Tbe  terms  were,  Pitt  to  be 
~     retary  at  War — Lord  Barrington  to  have  the  Admiralty,  and 
^James    Grenvillc  an  office  of    lOOU/.    a-year — with  some  other 
fttninor  poinu  not  absolutely  insisted  on.     When  the  Duke  slated 
'*  a  to  the  King,  it  was  better  received  than  be  expected — the  only 
Bebjectiun  was  giving  Mr.  Pitt  the  particular  office  of  Secretary  at 
P-Vtiar — .iny  other,  the  King  was  willing  he  should  have.      All  tbe 
ministers  in  successive  and  separate   conferences  tried  to  over- 

■  come  ibis  difficulty — the  King  at  first  persisting  in  his  absolute 
I  refusal — then  saying  that,  if  Pitt  was  forced  upon  him.  he  would 

1  ill — and  finally  that,  if  he  gave  him  the  office,  he  would 
never  admit  him  to  his  presence  to  do  his  business.  This  the 
ministers  represented  as  worse  than  the  absolute  refusal,  but 
Ihc  King  persisted,  openly  supported  in  his  opposition   by  the 

I  adncc  of  Lord  Balb,  and  secretly  by  thai  of  I.>ord  Granville. 

liMr.  Pill  '  very  decently  and  honourably'  authorised  his  friends 

'  ll  wu  in  ihli  Ath»i.v  tlml  llic  iiuidfiil,  olccady  Tnciiliannl,  of  ulJ  HutW  Wul- 
^  ll*"*  uUdnf  oS  bl*  fi^  uxurrpd. 

,   t  ll  I*  to  IM  found  in  thr  loixt  rnwiit  of  ihe  irri«  cf  »ork<  wilb  whidi  Archilraran 
'        Biirichnl  our  ibnimlU'  liiilory — iiit  Mnnolii  of  ihc  Pvllilun  Adnuiiiilra- 

I.  i.  p.  in. 

immediately 
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immediately  to  renounce  all  his  pretensions  to  the  office  of 
Secretary  at  War;  bnt  after  the  ^lat  which  Lord  Bath  had  given 
to  his  opposition,  the  ministry  felt  that  they  could  not  give  up 
the  point  without  some  compensatory  mark  of  confidence — meaning 
no  doubt  the  ejection  of  Lord  Bath  from  his  honorary  place  in  the 
cabinet,  or  some  appointment  for  Pitt,  or  both.  The  King  would 
do  nothing — and  so  plainly  showed  his  disposition  to  the  other 
party,  that  the  ministry  thought  they  had  no  option  but  to  resign ; 
and  in  consequence,  on  Monday,  10th  of  February,  a  general 
resignation  began  by  that  of  Lord  Harrington  and  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle,  the  two  secretaries  of  state.  The  King  immediately 
gave  both  the  seals  to  Lord  Granville,  one  for  himself,  which  he 
wrote  to  announce  to  all  the  courts,  and  the  other  for  whom  he 
pleased ;  while  Lord  Bath  was  to  be  first  lord  of  the  treasury ; 
but  the  number  and  importance  of  the  resignations  struck  a  terror 
into  the  new  ministers,  and  on  Wednesday  Lord  Bath  went  into 
the  closet  to  declare  that  he  could  not  undertake  it :  and  the  King 
had  no  resource  but  to  solicit  the  return  of  his  old  servants ; — 
lo  this  they  consented,  but  only  on  condition  that  Lord  Bath 
should  be  removed  from  the  cabinet,  and  his  half-dozen  followers 
turned  out  of  office — to  which  the  King  was  forced  to  agree. 
Mr.  Legge  and  Lord  Barrington  had  seats  at  the  board  of  admiralty, 
and  James  Grenville  one  at  the  board  of  trade ;  but  Mr.  Pitt,  the 
pivot  of  the  whole  movement,  was  obliged  to  submit  to  the  King's 
unabated  dislike  to  have  him  in  the  war  office,  and  to  put  up 
with  the  Vice-Treasurership  of  Ireland. 

Although  this  might  seem  to  be,  as  far  as  Mr.  Pitt  was  con- 
cerned, a  drawn  battle,  since  the  King  carried  his  point  of  admitting 
him  only  to  a  subordinate  office,  it  was  really  a  solid  victory  to  the 
ministry.  The  short-lived  administration  of  forty-eight  hours 
became  an  object  of  public  ridicule,  and  added  contempt  to  the 
odium  which  Lords  Bath  and  Granville  had  already  incurred. 
They  were  effectually  put  hors  de  combat.  The  King  too  was 
taught  that  he  could  not  maintain  a  personal  exclusion,  and  that 
he  had  indeed  no  resource  but  his  present  servants;  and  Mr.  Pitt 
obtained,  in  the  Irish  office,  a  kind  of  reparation  for  the  past,  and 
a  footing  for  the  future. 

Of  this  he  soon  and  ably  availed  himself.  A  subsidy  of  a 
million— viz.,  400,000/.  to  Austria,  310,000/.  for  18,000  Hano- 
verians, and  300,000/.  for  Sardinia — was  proposed  and  carried  by 
a  majority  of  255  to  122.  Mr.  Pitt  supported  these  subsidies, 
Hanoverians  and  all.  There  is  no  trace  of  the  debate,  except  in 
private  letters ;  but  in  one  of  these,  from  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
to  the  Duke  of  Cumberland — it  is  stated  '  that  Mr.  Pel  ham  said 
that  Pitt  had  the  dignity  of  Sir  W,  JVyndham,  the  tdit  of  Mr. 

Pulteney, 
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Pnlieney,  and  the  knowledge  and  judgment  of  Sir  Robert  fVal^ 
pok* — and^  adds  the  Duke,  'Mr.  Pitt  said  all  that  w^  right* 
[that  is^  respectful  and  conciliatory]  '  towards  the  King.' 

Another  opportunity,  not  so  personally  embarrassing  to  him, 
sota  occurred,  of  making  himself  still  more  agreeable  in  that 
quarter.  ^  The  ministry  took  advantage  of  the  great  popularity  of 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland's  victory  at  Culloden  to  propose  for  his 
Royal  Highness  a  parliamentary  pension  of  25,0OOL  a-year,  into 
which  Mr.  Pitt  came  so  warmly  that  the  King — with  great  tact, 
whether  it  was  a  compliment  or  a  snare — desired  that  this  propo- 
sition should  be  made  by  Mr.  Pitt;  but  the  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland thought  it  more  proper,  as  it  certainly  w^as,  that  it  should 
be  introduced  by  the  first  Minister,  Mr.  Pelham.  The  ice  that 
had  impeded  Mr.  Pitt's  advance  was  now  broken ;  and  in  about 
three  months  after  his  admission  into  office  the  death  of  Mr. 
Winnington  made  way  for  his  advancement  to  that  of  Paymaster 
of  the  Forces,  which,  for  emoluments  and  consideration,  was 
always  considered  as  next  to  the  cabinet ;  and  in  those  days  was 
often  held  by  persons,  like  Mr.  Pitt,  more  really  important  than 
many  who  sat  in  the  cabinet  And  here  the  publication  before 
us  takes  up  Mr.  Pitt. 

Before  we  proceed  with  our  examination  of  it,  we  must 
pause  for  a  moment  to  consider  Mr.  Pitt's  position  and  place  in 
public  opinion  at  this  remarkable  crisis  oi  his  political  destiny. 
We  have  already  stated  that  it  was  his  extraordinary  good  fortune — 
or,  to  speak  more  truly,  the  result  of  his  oion  extraordinary  talents 
and  boldness — that  he  preserved  his  popularity  in  tncissitudes  (to 
use  the  gentlest  term)  of  sentiments  and  connexions,  under  which, 
we  believe,  any  other  politician  of  the  day.  would  Lave  smik — 
though  the  day  was,  it  Qiust  be  owned,  not  very  scrupulous  about 
such  variances.  But  he  did  not  altogether  escape  censure,  which 
was  sharpened  by  the  obser\*ation  that  he  had  hardly  pocketed 
the  Marlborough  legacy,  when  he  changed  the  conduct  for  which 
it  had  been  given.  So  formidable,  however,  were  *  the  terrors  of 
his  tongue  and  lightning  of  his  eye,*  that  we  find  few  traces  of 
such  reproaches  having  been  made  in  parliament,  and  to  his  face. 
One  instance  has  been  preserved  by  Horace  Walpole.  On  the 
occasion  of  the  large  vote  of  subsidies  which  we  have  just  men- 
tioned, he  writes  to  Mann  (Lett.  ii.  1  IS)  : — 

'15</4i4pri/,  1146. 
*  You  will  wonder  at  my  running  so  glibly  over  eighteen  thousand 
Hanoverians,  especially  as  they  are  to  be  all  iu  our  pay,  but  ih€nalinn*s 
digestion  has  been  much  facilitated  by  the  pill  given  to  Piii^  of  Vice- 
Treasurer  of  Ireland,  Last  Friday  was  the  debate  on  this  subject, 
when  we  carried  these  troops  by  255  against  122.  Pitt,  Lyttelton, 
three  Orenvilles,  and  Lord  Barriugton,  all  voting  roundly  for  them^ 
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though  the  eldest  Grenville  two  years  ago  had  declared  in  the  House, 
that  he  would  seal  it  with  his  bloody  that  he  never  would  give  his  vote 
for  a  Hanoverian — don't  you  shudder  at  such  perjury  ?  Pitt  was  the 
only  one  of  this  ominous  band  that  opened  his  mouth,  and  it  was  to 
add  impudence  to  profligacy,— hnt  no  criminal  at  the  Place  de  Gd;ve 
was  ever  so  racked  as  he  was  by  Dr.  Lee,  a  friend  of  Lord  Granville, 
who  gave  him  the  question^  both  ordinary  and  extraordinary ^ 

Dr.  Lee  was  the  Prince's  spokesman,  a  sensible  man,  and  a 
respectable  speaker,  but  we  believe  that  bis  powers  of  breaking 
Mr.  Pitt  on  the  wheel  could  have  existed  only  in  the  streng^th  of 
his  facts.  Mr.  Pitt  seems  to  have  thought  it  prudent  to  make 
no  reply ;  and  we  have  no  information  of  any  other  per8on*s 
having  had  the  courage  to  beard  the  tame  lion  with  allusions  to 
liis  present  servility.  But,  out  of  doors  he  was  very  severely, 
though  we  can  hardly  say  unjustly,  handled,  both  in  prose  and  in 
verse.  One  ballad  had  a  considerable  vogue,  rather  from  a  spice 
of  truth,  which  gives  it  pungency,  than  from  its  poetical  merit, 
which  is  very  small :  a  specimen  of  it  is  worth  adding  to  our 
biographical  sketch. 

*  The  Unembarrassed  Countenance. 

*  A  New  Ballad. 

*  To  a  certain  old  chapel  well  known  in  the  town — 
The  inside  quite  rotten,  the  outside  near  down — 
A  fellow  got  in  who  could  talk  and  could  prate  ; 

I'll  tell  you  his  story  and  sing  you  his  fate. 

«  «  «  «  • 

He  always  affected  to  make  the  House  ring 
'Gainst  Hanover  troops  and  a  Hanover  king : 
He  applauded  the  way  to  keep  Englishmen  free. 
By  "  digging  Hanover  quite  into  the  sea,*** 

By  flaming  so  loudly  he  got  him  a  name, 

Tho'  many  believed  it  would  cost  him  a  shame ; 

But  Nature  had  given  him,  ne'er  to  be  harass'd. 

An  unfeeling  Hearty  and  a  Front  unembarrassed.^ 

«  •  ♦  ♦  • 

This  doggrel,  and  much  more  that  appeared  in  a  higher  tone 
both  of  wit  and  argument,  provoked  Lyttelton  to  address  a  pane- 
gyrical  epistle  to  his  friend  on  his  appointment  as  Vice-Treasurer. 
As  this  poem  has  not  been  reprinted  in  Lyttelton*s  works,  nor 
indeed,  that  we  are  aware,  ever  printed  with  his  name,  we  shall 
venture  to  quote  some  passages  of  it.  The  first  is  a  kind  of 
defence  of  Mr.  Pitt's  political  conversion — 

•  .         .     •  «  «  « 

*  Blest  Genius,  with  each  shining  talent  born, 

Whom  letters  polish,  and  whom  arts  adorn, 

*  One. of  Mr.  PiU*s  ftruiig  phrases,  whicb  has  not,  we  believe,  been  preaerved  in 
the  Hep9rt». 

Fit 
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Fit  as  thy  country  calli,  with  equal  skill. 
To  watch  her  dangers,  or  her  triumphs  fill ; 
Erst,  Tully-like,  ordain'd  to  loud  applause, 
You  pleaded  Liberty's,  and  England's  cause ; 
^Foremost  in  ardent  patriot  bands  yon  stood, 
A  firm  Opposerj — for  the  public  good — 
While  power's  rude  hand,  iho'  by  yourself  disdain'd,* 
You  felt,  indignant  for  an  injured  land. 
This  danger  past,  becalm'd  you  now  declare 
A  generous  truce,  nor  wage  a  needless  war. 
By  sharing  power ^  be  now  your  candour  seen, 
A  private  station  would  be  arrant  spleen ; 
To  prove  your  Justice  you  must  Greatness  bear. 

And  suffer  honours  you  are  doom'd  to  wear. 

•  •  «  ♦ 

But  boldly,  tliou,  thy  Sovereign's  call  obey ; 

To  courts — to  kings — new  ornaments  display. 

Let  fainter  worth  the  light  discreetly  shun ; 

Yours  shall,  like  diamonds,  brighten  in  the  sun. 

Go,  soar  and  shine  in  yon  resplendent  sphere ; 

'Tis  such  as  You  alone  that  triumph  there  ; 

Exalted  merit  shall  for  once  be  owu*d, 

A  patriot  still,  tho'  in  a  palace  found  : 

Yes ;  'tis  reserved  for  your  peculiar  fame 

To  change  your  station  and  be  still  the  same !' 
These  are,  even  for  the  time  and  purpoie,  but  indifferent  verses> 
and  it  must  in  reading  them  be  remembered  that  Lyttelton  was 
not  quite  disinterested  in  the  cause.  He  was  a  patriot  who,  having 
lost  his  own  tail  in  the  trap  of  office,  was  now  consoling  Mr.  Pitt 
for  the  loss  of  his.  This,  we  suppose,  was  the  cause  why  these 
verses  were  published  anonymously — and  Lyttelton's  subsequent 
rupture  with  Pitt  may  have  prevented  his  reclaiming  them.  The 
concluding  passage  is,  however,  still  better  worth  quoting  for  its 
prophetic  anticipations  of  Mr.  Pitt's  future  glory,  as  minister  of 
his  country.  The  poet  admits  that  the  Irish  office  is  hardly  what 
should  have  rewarded  such  transcendent  merit — but  adds — 
*  Yet  fear  we  not ;  tho' jiow  in  western  skies 

Vou  seem  to  siiikj  'tis  but  again  to  rise. 

When  in  those  strains,  which  wondering  senates  hear, 

You  win  with  sacred  truth  the  roval  ear : 

And  stand  ere  long  a  Favourite  near  the  throne — 

For  to  be  favoured,  is  but  to  be  known — 

Then  British  annals  shall  new  wonders  trace^ 

Wide  power  unenvy^d^  and  domestic  peace  ; 

Charmed  into  rest,  loud  Factions  shall  agree^ 

Nor  fear  a  Minister ,  wlien  Pitt  is  he  I* 

- 

*  AUuMon  to  hisdinnisMl  from  Uie  army,  and  hit  speechet  against  other  dif- 
miwali,  withooi  noticing  his  own. 

jroL.  Lxvi.  NO.  CYXXi.  p  Towardi 
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Towards  those  days  of  glory  we  are  now  to  proceed. 

The  volumes  open  with  some  letters  from  Mr.  Pitt's  deputy-pay- 
masters, hardly  worth  publishing,  but  we  wish  that  the  editors 
had  found  the  record  of  two  official  acts  reported  in  Almon's 
Anecdotes,  which  do  honour  to  Mr.  Pitt,  namely,  his  placing 
his  balances  in  the  Bank  of  England^  instead  of  keeping — as 
had  been  usual  before,  and  we  believe  after,  his  time — a  large 
sum  in  hand — the  interest  of  which  was  an  acknowledged  per- 
quisite of  the  Paymaster.  The  other  was  his  refusing  to  accept 
a  fee  of  one-half  per  cent.,  which  foreign  powers  had  been  used 
to  pay  on  the  receipt  of  their  subsidies — which,  in  those  subsi- 
dising days,  was  one  of  the  great  emoluments  of  the  Pay  Office. 

On  Mr.  Pitt's  appointment  to  the  Pay  Office,  which  raised 
him  to  the  rank  and  confidence  of  a  Privy,  though  not  a  Cabinet, 
Councillor,  it  now  appears  that  he  was  treated  by  the  leading 
ministers  with  great  deference,  and  admitted  to  a  very  fair  share 
of  confidence  and  power.  We  take  the  first  instance  that  occurs ; 
it  is  also  remarkable  as  affording  a  clue  to  some  important  events 
of  Mr.  Pitt's  subsequent  career. 

The  Duke  of  Newcastle  writes  on  the  19th  of  Jan.,  1748  : — 

•  I  hope,  in  a  very  short  time,  your  health  will  be  perfectly  re- 
established. The  public,  and  your  friends,  arc  infinitely  concerned  in 
it*  During  your  absence  I  have  not  failed  to  use  my  best  endeavours 
towirds  promoting  a  perfect  union  and  good  correspondence  with 
Prussia.  I  have,  in  some  measure,  succeeded  be3*ond  my  expectations, 
ihcMigh  I  cannot  say  I  have  had  much  assistance  in  it.' — vol.  i.  pp.26, 27. 

He  then  mentions  that  the  King  has  consented  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  Mr.  Henry  L^ge  to  the  mission  to  Rerlin — a  point  at 
that  moment  of  great  interest — and  a  letter  from  Mr.  Legge  him- 
■elf  leaves  no  doubt  that  he  was  named  through  the  influence  of 
Mr.  Pitt. 

•  Dear  Pitt,  Berlin,  May  21*/,  1748. 

'  Though  it  is  too  much  the  practice  of  godfathers  and  godmothers 
to  ne^ect  all  they  promise  and  vow  in  the  name  of  those  they  represent, 
yet  give  me  leave  to  say,  yot/,  Sir,  hare  made  yovrsclf  so  responsible 
to  the  public  for  the  conduct  of  your  humble  serraniy  that  it  imports 
you  now  and  then  to  inquire  a  little  what  he  is  about.' — vol.  i.  pp.28, 29. 

We  shall  see  by  and  bye  that  Mr.  Legge  became  still  more 
prominently  connected  with  Mr.  Pitt's  line  of  politics. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  and  Mr.  Pel  ham 
had  many  and  serious  difiorences ;  but  we  were  not  before  aware 
that  Mr.  Pitt  was  to  £oon  and  so  deep  in  their  confidence  as  to 
have  been  a  mediator  on  such  delicate  occasions.  The  Duke's 
communications  with  him  on  this  subject,  as  well  as  on  public 
affairs,  arc  intimate  and  aflectionate ;  and  the  following  extract 

of 
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of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Pelbam  to  bis  brother  will  e:(plain  the 
high  position  in  which  Mr.  Pitt  stood  between  them :—    . 

*  **  I  have  had  a  long  discourse  with  Pitt.  He  seems  mighty  happy 
with  an  opiuion,  that  his  interposition,  and  his  truly  friendly  offieea* 
have  had  a  good  effect  in  bringing  you  and  me  nearer  to  each  other.  I 
most  sincerely  desire  you  to  go  on  in  your  correspondence  with  him,  with 
all  the  frankneps  and  cordiality  you  can ;  I  do  so,  in  all  my  conversations 
with  him.  I  think  him,  besides,  the  most  able  and  useful  man  we  have 
amongst  us;  truly  honourable,  and  strictly  honest.  He  is  as  firm  a 
friend  to  us  as  we  can  wish  for ;  and  a  more  useful  one  there  does  not 
exist.** '  {^Coxe's  Pel.  Adm,,  vol.  ii.  p.  310. 

We  find  few  traces  of  Mr.  Pitt  in  the  parliamentary  history  of 
this  period : — but  one  is  remarkable. 

A  bill  introduced  in  the  spring  of  1748  by  the  Grenvilles  for 
restoring  to  the  town  of  Buckingham  the  summer  assizes^  re- 
cently and  very  improperly  removed  to  Aylesbury,  gave  rise  to  an 
acrimonious  contest,  which  at  last  became  a  struggle  between  the 
Ministry  and  the  Opposition.  In  one  of  the  debates  Sir  William 
Stanhope  attacked  the  Cobhamitcs  for  their  political  greediness 
and  apostacy  in  very  violent  language : — 

*  They  were,'  he  eaid,  '  a  family  who  coloured  over  ambition  with 
patriotism,  disguised  emptiness  by  noise,  and  disgraced  every  virtue  by 
wearing  them  only  for  mercenary  purposes : — a  family,  sir,  who,  from 
being  the  most  clamorous  incendiaries  against  power  and  places,  are 
possessed  of  more  employments  than  the  most  comprehensive  place-bill 
would  include,  and  who  to  every  indignity  ofFered  to  their  royal  master 
have  added  the  greatest  of  all — intrusion  of  themselves  into  his  presence 
and  councils,  and  who  show  what  He  has  to  exjiect  from  them  by  their 
scandalous  ingratitude  to  his  Son: — a  family,  sir,  raised  from  obscurity 
by  the  petulance  of  the  times,  drawn  up  higher  by  their  bribing  kin»- 
man  [Lord  Cobham],  and  supported  by  the  timidity  of  two  ministers 
[Pelham  and  Newcastle],  who,  to  secure  their  own  persons  from  abuse, 
have  sacrificed  tlieir  own  party  to  this  all-grasping  family,  the  elder  cues 
of  which  riot  in  the  spoils  of  their  treachery,  and  the  younger * 

Here  Sir  William  was  called  to  order — but  he  concluded  by 
saying  that  he  trusted  the  house  would  have  '  more  spirit  than  to 
be  made  the  tools  of  so  hotheaded  a  faction — agents  of  their  jobs 
— instruments  of  their  malice — and^  as  all  parties  had  bitbertp 
been,  dupes  of  their  self-interested  politics.*  (Par.Uist.xiv.  205.) 
To  this  Mr.  Pitt  replied  with — all  that  could  well  be  expected 
on  such  an  occasion — very  hard  words — such  as, '  foul  language  * 
— '  false  assertions  * — *  scurrility ' — and  so  forth ;  but  we  can  see 
that  many  points  of  this  invective  must  have  been  very  galling.  It 
should,  however,  be  recollected  that  Sir  William  Stanhope,  besides 
having  these  local  feuds  with  the  Grenvilles  about  Aylesbuiy, 
was  considered  an  '  odd  man,*  and  hia  natural  irritability  mig^t 

p  2  have 
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hikve  probably  been^  just  at  this  moment,  increased  by  the  recent 
removal  from  office  of  his  brother,  Lord  Chesterfield. 

.  Another  speech  of  Mr.  Pitt*s  in  this  session,  in  favour  of  repay- 
ing to  the  city  of  Glasgow  a  contribution  of  10,000/.,  raised  on  it 
by  the  rebels,  is  reported  at  much  and  tedious  lenglh  by  Gordon, 
to  whom  we  suppose  the  subject  was  peculiarly  interesting.  There 
i»  also  a  short  note  of  a  more  important  speech  in  the  session  of 
1748,  when  Mr.  Pitt,  contrary  to  what  might  reasonably  be 
expected  from  his  former  opinions,  supported  with  considerable 
Warmth  some  new  and  more  restrictive  provisions  in  the  mutiny 
bill— one  especially,  which  we  cannot  now  look  back  at  without 
surprise,  that  officers  on  half-pay  should  be  subject  to  military 
law.  This  was  certainly  a  placeman*s  speech ;  and  his  former 
friend  and  ally  Glover  tells  us  with  great  indignation,  that  Mr. 
Pitt  had  become  very  forward  and  very  unhesitating  in  his  support 
of  the  administration  on  all  occasions. 

*  Pitt  co-operated  with  the  Pelhams  in  every  point,  and  brought  him- 
self to  a  level  with  the  Earl  of  Bath  in  the  public  disesteem,  not  more 
yiff  his  votes  than  by  his  hot  and  uuguarded  expressious  in  Parliament ; 
the  most  unguarded  of  which  was  a  needless  encomium  on  the  late  Sir 
Jlabert  Walpole,  reproaching  himself  for  his  opposition  to  him,  and 
professing  a  veneration  for  his  ashes,* — Giov*  Mem,  p.  33. 

When  we  recollect  Mr.  Pitt*s  zeal  against  Walpolc  so  keen  and 
so  recent,  we  cannot  be  surprised  at  the  reproaches  of  his  old 
opnfederate  Glover,  but  we  confess  that  his  tardy  candour  towards 
Sir  Robert — even  supposing  it  to  have  been  prompted  by  a  desire 
to  conciliate  his  Walpolean  allies — is  in  our  judgment  more 
creditable  than  the  former  hostility,  which  had  probably  no  better 
motive. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  it  was  by  no  means  unreasonable  that — 

?tving  so  hearty  a  support  in  public,  and  partaking  so  largely  in 
rivate  confidence — Mr.  Pitt  should  have  looked  to  more  pro- 
minent office;  and  he  seems,  about  the  autumn  of  1730,  to  have 
dropped  some  hints  to  this  effect  in  a  letter  (which  does  not  ap- 

Bar)  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  who  was  then  with  the  King  at 
anover.  The  Duke  replies  vaguely  that  '  he  had  not  failed  to 
a^^uaint  the  King  with  the  xeal,  satisfaction,  and  regard  for  his 
Majesty  8  honour  and  service,  which  was  shown  in  Mr.  Pitt's 
letter.*  He  adds  that  the  King  proposes  '  some  alterations  at 
home/  and  hints  his  hope  that  some  arrangement  may  be  made 
for  Pitt,  •  which  may  be  accepted  with  pleasure,  or  seemingly  so ' 
(vol.  i.  p.  47). 

To  this  Pitt  replies  — after  some  observations  on  other  arrange- 
ments, for  instance,  as  to  quieting  or  disarming  the  Duke  of 
Bedford,  about  which  Mr.  Pelham  had  consulted  him — 

*  I  cannot 
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I  cannot  roiicliide  witliuut  iifEiiriug  your  Grac«  uf  my  vaime»t 
(;ra(itudc  fur  the  kind  use  yuu  were  bo  guuU  as  to  make  of  eome  exprn- 
■ions  in  my  leticr :  nntliing  can  touch  me  so  Bcnciblr  hs  any  good  office 
in  that  place  [wiih  ihe  King],  where  I  (/wrrc(% slum!  in  ne(d  of  tt  to 
much.  Mid  uhcre  I  luirc  it  so  mtirh  at  heart  TO  effack  the  tast  by 
evmi  aelion  of  my  tip:.' — Tot.  i.  p.  49. 

Wc  are  inclinetl,  on  rrading  this  lost  paragraph,  to  partiripnlc 
in  the  feelings  of  Glover  and  Walpole  ;  for,  considering  ihe  cir- 
cumstnnccs  in  which  lliis  extraordinary  paragraph  was  penned, 
and  the  uhjerl  at  nhich  it  aimed,  wc  do  not  know  that  Buhb 
Dodington  hiniBelf  hfis  exhibited  n  more  humiliating  inttancc  of 
plare-hnnting, 

Tbii  abject  submission  failed,  however,  to  diminish  the  king's 
aversion,  and  was  not  likely  (o  increase  his  respect ;  and  though 
the  Pelhams  continued  to  amuse  Mr.  Pitt  with  hopes  of  ail 
amnesty,  it  serms  doubtful  niiether  they  ventured  to  propose  to 
Ihe  king  the  only  thing  ihnl  Pitl  could  have  been  looking  for — 
I  Mlmissiiin  to  the  cabinet. 

On  the  opening  of  the  session,  J.nnuary  1751,  treaties  ofcom- 

l^tPtTce  with  SjMiiu.  and  of  subsidy  wilU  Bavaria,  lately  negociated 

V  the    Duke  of  Newcastle,    were  laid  before  the  House,  and 

Hijeded  to  by  a  {wwerful  opposition  recently  organised  under 

(he  Prinre  of  Wales.     Mr.  I'clham,  and  the  other  members  of 

be  government,  were  silent,  but  the  treaties  were  warmlv  de- 

"  Mied  by  Mr.  Pitt— 

■  in  «  Tcmarkablc  speech  in  recantntion  of  his  former  upeeches  on  the 

I  Spanish  w»r,  and  in  panecyric  on  the  Duke  of  Ncwcislle,  with  whum 

■  fee  is  i»i»hing  himself,  and  by  wtiom  he  is  pushed  at  all  mtcf,* — Wo/, 

|ZeM.,  voL  ii.  p.  369. 

Lord  EgmonI,  in  pointed  allusion  to  Pitt's  former  doctrines 
[■•^itist  the  right  n/scarJi  of  British  vessels  on  the  e.iast  of  Spanish 
F^merira,  claimed  by  Spain,  observed,  that  'this  tutential point 
%jkaA  been  lolnlly  nhnndoned.'  To  this  Mr.  Pitt  replied,  timt  it 
ras  true 
^he  had  once  keen  an  advocate  for  rcsiillng  that  cloim,  but  it  was 
phenhe  wasayouni/ mun.  He  was  now  ten  years  uldrr,  had  con- 
«J«TCd  public  affairs  more  coolly,  and  was  convinced  that  ihe  British 

D  ofao  searrh  could  never  be  conceded  by  Spain.' — Amx.  i.  212. 

.    This  palini'de  must  have  delighted  his  former  antagonists,  the 

]n''al|!f>Ienns ;  nmt  it  amuses  even  us,  to  find  Mr.  Pilt  thus  con- 

ising  '  the  rrin:e  r.f  bfitig  a  y«nng  man,'  and  of  having  made 

oie  hasty  judgments,  with  which  ohl  Horace  Waljwle  Imd  re- 

Ifroached   bim.     But  these  volumes  give  still  more  xest  to  ibi* 

wlogy,  for  we  now  find  that    this  very  speech  was    probably 

m^ed  by  old  Horace  httmelf,  wbum  Air.  Pitt  bad  prcvipuily. 

and 
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and  with  great  deference^  consulted  on  the  subject  (vol.  i.  pp. 
56,  57). 

A  few  days  after  this  Mr.  Pitt  exhibited  another  scene  quite 
lis  extraordinary,  though  in  a  very  different  style.  The  govern - 
ilient,  in  proposing  the  vote  of  seamen  of  the  year,  had  limited  it 
to  8000  men.  The  opposition  moved  for  10,000  men,  on  which 
Mr.  Pitt  and  his  friends,  all  in  office,  voted  against  the  minister 
for  the  larger  number.  Of  this,  at  first  sight,  incomprehensible 
mutiny,  these  volumes  make  no  mention ;  and  in  the  writings  of 
the  time  we  find  little  notice  of  it,  and  no  solution,  except  what 
Horace  Walpole  affords — 

*  Mir.  Pelham  had  determined  to  have  but  8000  seamen  this  year  in- 
stead of  10,000.  Pitt  and  his  cousins,  without  any  notice  given, 
declared  with  the  opposition  for  the  greater  number.  The  key  to  this 
you  will  find  in  his  whole  behaviour ;  whenever  he  wanted  new  adcance- 
ment  he  used  to  go  off.  He  has  openly  met  great  discouragement  now : 
though  he  and  we  know  Mr.  Pelham  so  well,  that  it  will  not  be  surpris- 
ing if^  though  baffled,  he  still  carries  his  point  of  Secretary  of  State.' — 
Wai.  Lett,  il  370. 

But  Coxe  (Pelham  Administration,  ii.  143)  affords  a  sequel 
to  the  storv,  and  a  key  to  the  enigma.  In  the  committee,  Mr. 
Pitt  and  his  friends  had  voted  without  speaking ;  on  the  report 
Mr.  Pitt  supported  his  opinions  with  great  warmth,  though  he 
affected  mighty  concern  and  reluctance  in  opposing  the  views  of 
Mr.  Pelham.  He  protested  he  did  not  even  know  it  to  be  his 
[the  First  Minister's]  measure  (!)  and  added,  'my  fears  of  Ja- 
ccbitism  (!)  alone  have  induced  me  to  differ  on  this  only  point 
from  those  with  whom  I  am  determined  to  lead  my  life.*  This 
harangue  produced  a  scene.  Mr.  Hampden  attacked  Pitt 
ihA  his  friends  very  sharply  for  their  inconsistency;  and,  after 
bewailing  the  mischiefs  which  rhetoric  had  brought  on  the 
nation,  alluded  sarcastically  to  the  effect  of  place  and  emolument 
on  the  great  orator  himself.  This  drew  from  Pitt  an  indig- 
nant reply  of  so  personal  a  nature,  that  the  Speaker  was  obliged 
to  intervene  with  his  authority  to  prevent  an  appeal  to  arms. 

The  conduct  of  Mr.  Pitt  excited  a  general  sensation  in  and  out 
of  parliament,  which  was  not  allayed  by  the  discovery  that  it  was 
probable  that  his  strange  escapade  against  Mr.  Pelham  had  been 
made  in  concert  with  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  !  Certain  it  is,  that. 
if  it  had  not  his  Grace*s  previous  concurrence,  it  had  at  least  his 
•dbsequent  approbation ;  and  the  Duke  circulated  amongst  his  own 
jlolitical  friends  a  letter,  in  which,  after  stating  ^  his  obligations, 
ih  honour  and  gratitude,  to  Mr.  Pitt,  for  the  able  and  affectionate 
manner  in  which  he  defended  his  treaties,  when  no  other  persons 
Ufmld  open  their  lips  in  his  vindication, — he  entreated  his  friends 

not 
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not  to  join  in  any  cry  or  clamour  against  Mr.  Pitt  for  his  condnd 
on  the  vote  of  seamen,  and  declaring  that  he  should  not  consider 
any  man  his  friend  who  did  n.')t  join  in  discouraging  any  sndi 
clamour.' — {Pel  Adm.y  vol.  ii.  p.  144.)  We  very  much  regret 
and  wonder  that  these  volumes  contain  no  trace  of  these  curious 
events.  The  little  that  we  know  about  them  we  gather  from  the 
Pelham  papers ;  and  they,  as  well  as  the  known  facts,  excite  in 
our  minds  a  strong  suspicion  that  the  desire  of  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle, and  the  reluctance  of  the  King,  to  make  Mr.  Pitt  Secretary 
of  State,  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  affair.  This  is  a  cx>njecture«' 
against  which  there  is.  wc  admit,  the  plausible  objection,  that 
the  duke  was  too  ambitious  to  have  wished  for  such  a  col- 
league; but  on  the  other  hand  he  was  jealous  of  the  supremacy 
of  his  brother,  and  might  have  hoped  to  succeed  him  as  first 
minister,  with  such  a  leader  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  Mr. 
Pitt. 

His  Grace  had  not  long  to  wait  The  almost  sudden  death 
of  the  Prince  (20th  March,  1751)  dissolved  the  Opposition;  aod 
after  three  quiet  years  the  equally  unexpected  death  of  Mr*. 
Pelham  (6th  March,  1 754)  left  the  stage  clear  for  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle,  who  succeeded  his  brother  as  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury. 

When  this  event  happened,  the  parliament  had  nearly  run  out 
its  time,  and  the  first  business  of  the  new  premier  was  the  dis- 
solution, which  Mr.  Pelham  had  already  arranged.  At  this  crisis 
Mr.  Pitt  not  only  continued  his  allegiance  to  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle, but  cemented  it  by  the  strongest  political  pledge, — the 
acceptance  from  his  grace  of  a  seat  in  the  new  parliament  for  the 
borough  of  Aldborough. 

Mr.  Pitt  could  have  been  in  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  seat 
either  from  his  family  or  his  friends  ;'*'  and  the  acceptance  of  Aid* 
borough  must  be  therefore  understood  as  a  proof  of  his  satisfaction 
with  the  past,  and  his  hopes  from  the  future  conduct  of  the  duke. 
These  expectations  were,  however,  not  realised.  The  duke  was 
forced,  we  suppose,  by  the  King's  firm  dissent,  to  leave  Mr. 
Pitt  in  the  office  of  Paymaster,  though  he  employed,  to  soften  his 
Majesty,  the  powerful  agency  of  Lord  Chancellor  Hardwicke. 
All  Mr.  Pitt's  friends  were  amply  provided  for ;  but  as  to  himsdf 
the  King  was  inexorable. 

Mr.  Pitt  was  naturally  dissatisfied  with  an  exclusion  so  peir- 
sonal  and  unconstitutional;  but  the  state  of  parties,  and  j^- 
haps  a  public  feeling  that    Mr.  Pittas  violence   and   versatility 

*  lu  fact,  when  he  Treated  Aldborough  in  December,  1756,  on  being  appointed 
Sccrefary  of  State,  he  had  a  double  return  for  Bockingham  and  Okehampton,  both 
which  aught  be  called  ikmily  aests. 

a£R>rded 
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wBo/rded  the  king  some  justification,  induced  him  reluctantly  to 
submit.  He,  however,  wrote  on  the  24th  March  a  letter  of  re- 
monstrance to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle^  of  which — sav  the  editors — 
it  is  to  be  regretted  that  no  copy  has  been  preserved.  We  are 
enabled  to  supply  not  only  that  deficiency,  but  also  two  or  three 
cHher  papers  elucidating  the  same  transaction. 
-  On  Saturday^  23rd  March,  Sir  George  Lyttelton  writes  to 
Lord  Chancellor  Hardwicke : — 

*  I  hear  from  good  hands  that  Mr.  Fox  says  he  wishes  to  serve  with 
and  under  Mr.  Pitt.  I  wish  to  have  Mr.  Pitt  serve  with  and  under  your 
lordship.' — Hardwicke  MSS, — 

and  he  therefore  presses  the  chancellor  to  write  to  Mr.  Pitt.  Mr. 
Pitt's  own  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  was  dated  24th  March, 
and  was  to  the  following  effecjt : — 

* I  had  flattered  myself  that  the  interests  of  your  grace's  own 

power  were  so  concerned  to  bring  forward  an  instrument  of  your  own 
raising^  &c.  &c. 

• if  anything  can  colour  with  decency  my  acquiescence,  it  can 

only  be  the  consideration  given  to  my  friends ;  and  some  degree  of  soft- 
ening obtained  in  his  Majesty^s  mind  towards  me,'  &c.  &c. 

* I  am  most  sure  that  my  mind  carries  me  more  strongly  towards 

retreat  than  towards  court  and  business.' — Hardwicke  MSS. 

This  letter  the  Duke  answered  (2nd  April)  by  lamenting  the 
difficulty  he  finds  in  making  a  suitable  arrangement  for  Mr.  Pitt 
himself,  protesting  his  zeal  in  his  favour,  and  corroborating 
these  assertions  by  reminding  him  that  his  leading  friends,  Legge, 
Ljrttelton,  and  Grenvillc,  were  made  respectively  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  Treasurer  of  the  Navy,  and  Cofferer,  the  three 
best  offices  which  were  at  his  grace's  disposal.  The  Duke 
also  requested  Lord  Hardwicke  to  endeavour  to  pacify  Pitt. 
The  Cliancellor  accordingly  wrote  Mr.  Pitt  a  long  and  able  letter, 
in  which,  touching  cautiously  on  the  real  difficulty,  the  royal  re- 
luctance, he  suggests  the  danger  of  throwing,  by  any  inconsiderate 
resentment,  the  game  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Fox,  who  had  already 
shown  a  great  anxiety  to  get  into  play  on  any  terms. 

On  the  draft  of  that  letter,  rhilip  Yorke,  the  second  Lord 
Hardwicke,  has  indorsed  a  note,  which,  from  one  who  lived  in  the 
midst  of  the  transaction,  is  worth  preserving : — 

•  N.B. — The  fact  is,  that  this  letter,  though  prudently  and  skilfully 
drawn,  had  no  effect  with  Mr.  Pitt.  His  ill  humour  broke  out  at  the 
beginning  of  the  next  session,  and  he  never  thought  the  old  ministers 
[the  Duke  of  Newcastle  and  the  Chancellor]  were  in  earnest  to  serve 
him.  The  truth  is,  that  one  [the  Duke]  had  no  mind  to  have  an 
efficient  minister  in  the  House  of  Commons :  the  other,  Lord  Haxd- 
wickf|  knew  that  it  would  be  drawing  the  king's  resentment  on  himself 

to 
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*ould  hiive  ERtietieil  him. 
■H.- 
Mr. Pitt  paid  back  Lord  HardwJcke's  'prudence  and  ikilL'  in 
■  tetter,  wheiher  more  prudent  rnd  skilful  wc  will  not  pretend  to 
■ay,  butwhlcli  seems  to  us  inordinately  tedious,  affected  in  phrase, 
and  poor  in  spirit ;  but  it  is  so  characteristic  of  Mr.  Pitt's  mode 
of  dealing;  niih  the  ministers  of  that  day,  and,  on  the  whole,  so 
unportant  to  a  due  appreciation  of  his  position  at  this  crisis,  that, 
though  we  cannot  find  room  for  it  in  exfemo,  wc  must  eilracl  one 
or  two  parngrapha  which  will  nlso  serve  ns  a  specimen  of  Mr. 
Pitt's  verbma  cl  grandis  rjmfola  stjic  : — 

'  Wr.  Pitt  lo  Lord  Hardmche. 
■M«  Lord,  '  Balb,  Aiiril  fi,  1154. 

*  No  man  ever  fell  an  honour  more  deeply  than  1  do  that  of  vour 
lordship's  letter.  Your  great  goodnets  in  taking  the  trunble  tn  write, 
Bmidrt  your  perpetual  and  important  btii'inesE,  and  the  very  condevcciid- 
iDg  snd  infimtely  obliging  terms  in  which  your  lordship  is  pleased  la 
express  voureelf,  could  not  fail  lo  moke  impressions  of  the  mof  i  sensible 
kind.  I  am  not  only  unable  to  find  words  to  convey  my  gratitude,  hut 
I  nm  much  more  distressed  to  find  any  means  of  deseriping  the  smallest 
lart  of  your  lordship's  very  kind  attention  and  indulgence  to  n  senei- 
lility  carried,  perhaps,  beyond  what  the  cause  will  jitJtify,  in  the  ejc  of 
ropcrior  and  true  wigdom.  I  vcnerale  so  sincerely  that  Judgment  that 
I  shall  have  the  additional  uuhappiuess  of  standing  self-condemned,  if 
my  reasons  already  laid  before  your  lordship  continue  to  appear  insuf- 
ficient to  determine  me  to  inaction.  «  •  • 
■  '  It  ia  very  kind  and  generous  in  your  lordship  to  suggest  a  ray  of  distant, 
Mneral  hope  to  a  man  you  see  despairing,  and  to  turn  his  view  forward 
mm  the  present  scene  tu  a  future.  But,  my  lord,  afier  having  set  out 
vnder  suggestions  of  This  general  hope  ten  Years  ago,  nod  hearing  a  load 
•f  obloquy  for  supporting  the  King's  nuasures,  and  never  oblaming  in 
ncompense  the  smallest  remission  of  that  displeasure  I  vainly  tdboured 
to  sonen,  all  ardour  for  public  business  is  really  c-xtinguiphed  in  my 
mind,  and  I  am  totally  deprived  of  all  cunsideration  by  which  alone  1 
could  have  been  of  any  uie.  Tlie  weight  of  irremovable  royal  displeasure 
JB  a  load  too  great  to  move  trader  ;  it  mu»t  crush  any  man ;  it  has  sunk 
Uid  broken  nic.  I  succumb;  and  wish  for  nothing  hut  n  lUcenl  ami 
innocent  retreat,  wherein  I  may  no  longer,  by  continuing  in  the  public 
stream  of  promotion,  for  ever  stick  fast  aground,  and  ntford  lo  the  world 
the  ridiculous  spectacle  of  being  pasted  by  everj*  boat  that  nn\-igatcs  the 
■■me  river.  To  speak  without  a  figure,  I  will  presume  upon  your  lordship's 
freat  goodness  lo  mc  lo  tell  my  utmost  wish : — it  is,  that  n  rc'rcaf,  not 
ueif/  tif  adTantnqc  nr  derogatory  to  the  rank  of  the  office  I  hold,  might, 
at  leon  at  praclirahle,  lie  opened  lo  me.  In  ibis  view  I  lake  the  liberty 
lo  recommend  myself  to  your  lurdebip's  friend tihip,  as  I  have  done  to  the 
Duke  of  NcwcnTtle's.  Out  of  his  grace's  immediate  province  nccom- 
Kudations  of  this  kind  ariee,  and  lo  your  joint  ptoltrltnn,  and  to  that 
miy,  J  wiih  lo  owe  the  future  salixjaelion  of  my  hfe.'         *         * 
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'  Surely  this  is  a  pitiable  letter ;  and,  whether  he  was  sincere  or 
not  in  his  solicitation  for  a  sinecure  retirement  from  public  life; 
it  must  infinitely  lower  our  estimate  of  his  spirit ;  but  the  truth 
]ifobably  is,  that  it  was  all  a  game.  Mr.  Pitt  had,  we  are  satis- 
fied, no  idea  of  retiring  into  the  contempt  of  pensioned  inactivityt 
bat  he  seems  to  have  used  these  obsec^uious  and  despondii^  forms 
with  no  more  scruple  than  one  subscribes  oneself  to  one's  great- 
est enemy,  *his  obedient  humble  servant.'  Mr.  Pitt — like  a  great 
actor,*  and  like  the  Grecian  orators,  who  were  great  actors — ^re- 
serred  all  his  dignity  for  the  proscenium,  and  seemed  to  think  of  the 
shiftin<2:s,  and  changes,  and  managements  behind  the  scenes,  as 
inconsiderable  circumstances,  with  which  one  whose  ambition  was 
to  fin  a  great  share  in  the  public  view  must  necessarily  comply. 
If  it  were  not  for  this  hypothesis  we  should  wonder  that  any  man 
flMld  think  the  publication  of  a  great  portion  of  these  volumes 
tirould  be  otherwise  than  injurious  to  the  public  character  of  *  the 
great  Lord  ChathamJ* 

VYc  have  thus  brought  together  so  much  of  this  transactioh  as 
relates  to  Mr.  Pitt  individually ;  but  there  are  some  other  cir- 
cumstances which  incidentally  connect  themselves  with  bis  his- 
tory, and  must  therefore  be  noticed.  At  the  death  of  Mr.  Pel- 
bam  there  were  three  men,  to  any  one  of  whom  the  new  first 
Lord  of  the  Treasury  might  have  confided  the  lead  of  the  House 
of  Commons — Pitt,  Fox,  and  Murray  ;  all  competent  to  the  duty, 
both  by  their  personal  abilities  and  by  their  station  in  public 
opinion.  His  grace,  however,  came  to  the  strange  resolution  of 
having  no  leader  in  the  Commons.  This  has  been  always  attri- 
buted to  his  personal  jealousy  and  love  of  power,  which  could 
not  submit  to  give  to  any  of  his  colleagues  the  importance  which 
must  attend  the  management  of  the  House  of  Commons.  This 
feeling  may  have  operated  as  a  make-weight ;  but  the  Duke  surely 
must  have  had  too  much  prudence  and  experience-— or,  as  his 
enemies  would  say,  too  much  cowardice  and  cunning — to  have 
voluntarily  based  his  administration  on  a  principle  so  absurd 
and  untenable.  VV^e  are  satisfied  that  he  only  adopted  the 
scheme  of  having  no  leader,  from  finding  it  impossible  to  recon- 
cile the  views  and  objects  of  the  different  parties.  We  are  told 
that  he  would  have  preferred  Murray,  as  more  Aw  man  than 
either  of  the  others;  but  Murray  had,  fortunately  for  liimself 
and  the  country,  fixed  his  eye  on  the  Bench,  and  he  would  not 
abandon  his  professitmal  objects  for  the  irksome  duties  and  pre- 
carious advantages  of  a  }K)litical  leader.  And  even  if  the  Duke 
could  hare  over-jx^rsuiided  him,  we  cannot  believe  that  Mr.  Pitt 

*  *  Wilkes,  ill  his  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  calls  Mr.  Pitt  *the  first  orator,  or 
rather  the  tirst  com^diam  of  tha  age.*— IfVAi,  iii.  191. 

(notw  ithstanding 
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(notwiihstanding  the  humility  of  his  letter  to  Lord  Hard- 
wicke)  would  have  submitted  to  serve  under  him.  Mr.  Fox,  as 
we  learn  from  Lyttelton  s  letter,  would  have  served  under  Mr. 
Pitt  (as  he,  in  fact,  did  soon  after).  But  Mr.  Pitt  assuredly 
would  not  have  served  under  Fox. 

If,  therefore,  there  must  be  a  leader,  it  could  be  no  other  than 
Pitt.  But  we  have  seen  that,  to  his  advancement  even  to  a  less 
confidential  station,  the  king  was  resolutely  opposed.  It  seems, 
therefore,  that  the  only  mode  oi  keeping  the  parties  together  was 
the  temporary  expedient  of  having  no  leader  at  all.  Such  is  the 
best  solution  that  our  judgment  can  suggest  of  this  political 
enigma.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  seals  of  Secretary  of  State  were 
g^ven  to  Sir  Thomas  Robinson,  a  man  of  good  sense,  long  our 
ambassador  at  Vienna,  and  well  acquainted  with  foreign  affairs, 
but  who  had  no  pretension  to  the  management  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  still  less  to  any  parliamentary  rivalry  with  Fox, 
Murray,  or  Pitt. 

But  this  scheme,  as  might  have  been  foreseen,  soon  exhibited  its 
futility.  Pitt  and  Fox,  aware  probably  of  the  Duke's  preference 
of  Murray,  were  alarmed  at  their  prospects.  They  saw  that  they 
were  equally  the  victims  of  this  manoeuvre,  and  were  naturally  in- 
duced to  make  conmion  cause  against  a  common  exclusion,  and  to 
enter  into  an  understanding  towards  obtaining  a  more  rational  and 
constitutional  arrangement. 

About  this  time  also  (Nov.  1754)  Mr.  Pitt  had  strengthened  hii 
public  position  by  a  matrimonial  alliance  with  Lady  Hester,  the 
sister  of  Lord  Temple  and  of  George  and  James  Grenville,  with 
whom  he  had  been  so  long  jwlitically  connected — an  auspicious 
match,  let  us  observe  in  passing,  even  less  conducive  to  his  public 
importance  than  it  fortunately  turned  out  to  be  to  his  domestic 
happiness. 

In  October,  1754,  the  understanding  between  Pitt  and  Fox 
had,  as  Dodington  tells  us,  ripene<l  into  an  agreement  that  Fox 
should  be  at  the  head  of  the  Treasury,  and  Pitt  Secretary  of 
State.  This  union,  though  not  awiwed,  must  have  alarmed  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  who  made  an  overture  to  Mr.  Pitt,  under 
colour  of  asking  his  opinion  on  an  exjiedition  then  in  prepara* 
tion,  which  he  rejected  coldly  and  sarcastically,  by  reminding 
his  grace  that  such  matters  belonged  to  the  Secretary  of  67a ^e— 
an  office  fur  which  the  Duke  must  be  aware  he  had  no  capacity* 
This  delusive  communication  (of  which  we  have  no  information 
beyond  a  slight  note  of  Dodington's)  seems  to  have  offended 
Mr.  Pitt,  who  was  still  further  additionally  exasperated  by  the 
flesertion  of  Sir  Geoi^e  Lyttelton,  who  about  this  time  withdrew 
himself  from  the  CwhamUe  connexion  to  aiiacb  himself  to  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle. 
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Mr.  Pitt  now  thought  it  high  time  to  exhibit  his  clissatisfaclion 
-*not  by  Tftsigrnngy  which  he  probably  thought  would  have  only 
relieved  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  from  his  difficulties — ^but  by 
taking  the  opportunity  of  some  incidental  questions  to  humiliate 
the  administration,  and  particularly  Sir  Thomas  Robinson — whom 
he  handled  both  roughly  and  contemptuously,  while  Mr.  Fox 
affected  to  extend  to  the  unlucky  Secretary  of  State  an  insuUing 
protection.  Of  some  of  these  exhibitions  we  have  an  account  from 
the  hand  of  Fox  himself,  in  letters*  to  his  friend  Lord  HartingU>n> 
of  which  we  shall  quote  one  or  two  passages — 

*  ATw.  26,  1154. 
*  I  did  not  come  in  till  the  close  of  the  finest  speech  that  ever  Pitt 
spoke,  and,  perhaps,  the  most  remarkable. 

Mr.  Wilkes,  a  fnend  it  seems  of  PUCs^  petitioned  against  the 
younger  Delaval,  chose  at  Berwick,  on  account  of  bribery  only.  The 
younger  Delaval  made  a  speech  on  his  being  thus  attacked,  full  of  wit, 
humour,  and  buffoonery,  which  kept  the  House  in  a  continual  roar  of 
lauehter.  Mr.  Pitt  came  down  from  the  gallery,  and  took  it  up  in  his 
highest  tone  of  dignity.  He  was  astonished  when  he  heard  what  bad 
been  the  occasion  of  their  mirth.  Was  the  dignity  of  the  House  of 
Commons  on  so  sure  foundations  that  they  might  venture  themselves  to 
shake  it  ? — Had  it  not,  on  the  contrary,  been  diminishing  for  years,  till 
now  we  were  brought  to  the  very  brink  of  the  precipice,  where,  if  erer, 
a  stand  must  be  made?  High  compliments  to  the  Speaker, — eloquent 
exhortations  to  Whigs  of  all  conditions,  to  defend  their  attacked  and 
expiring  liberty,  &c.  '*  Unless  you  will  degenerate  into  a  little  assem- 
bly, serving  no  other  purpose  than  to  register  the  arbitrary  edicts  of 
one  too  powerful  subject.'*  Displeased,  as  well  as  pleased,  allow  it  to 
be  the  finest  speech  that  was  ever  made ;  and  it  was  observed  that  by 
his  first  two  periods  he  brought  the  House  to  a  silence  and  attention 
that  you  might  have  heard  a  pin  drop. 

This  was  on  the  25th  November,  1754.  On  the  27th  Mr. 
Pitt  made  two  other  brilliant  speeches  ostensibly  against  Jacobit^ 
ism — but  'in  both  speeches/  writes  Mr.  Fox, 

•  every  icorci  was  Murray,  yet  so  managed  that  neither  he  nor  any- 
body else  could  or  did  take  any  public  notice  of  it,  or  in  any  degree  re- 
prehend him.  I  sate  next  to  Murray,  who  suffered  for  an  hour.  It  is 
the  universal  opinion  that  business  cannot  go  on  in  this  state  of  things, 
and  that  offers  will  be  made  to  Pitt  or  me.  On  this  subject  Pitt  was 
with  me  for  two  hours  yesterday  morning — a  difficult  conversation.  I 
managed  it  as  well  as  I  think  such  a  conversation  could  be  managed. 
I  am  sorry  it  is  too  long  to  give  you  any  account  in  a  letter.' — lb, 

•  Given  as  an  Appendix  to  Lord  WaldeCTavc't  Memoirs.  Our  readers  may  remem- 
ber a  brilliant  description  of  one  of  these  debates  extracted  by  us  from  Horace  Walpole's 
Mtmoirs,  Quarterly  Review,  Vol.  XXV 11.,  p.  184,  which  is  to  nearly  in  the  words 
used  by  Mr.  Fox  that  it  is  dear  that  Walpole  must  have  reported  the  matter  to  F«, 
(Fox  says  (hat  he  had  the  earlier  part  of  the  scene  from  hearsay)  or  that  Fox  had 
c«nimunicated  'his  letter  to  Walpole.  It  is  hardly  otherwise  pomble  the  two  reports 
•bould  have  been  so  identical 

We 
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e  Borrv  Ian, — as  we  should  hflve  been  glad  to  kitnw  the 
k£t  terms  on  tviiu-h  the  ^rcat  rivals  were  at  this  criticn)  puriod  ; 
the  arrangement  befure  mentiuned  was  still  in  their  con- 
flation.     It  is  tibtnous,  fri>m  Fox's  expressions  as  well  as  from 
Ifaer  circumstanc-s,  that  their  communicatiuns  had  not  settled 
I  into  any  distinct  agreement;  but  enough  was,  no  dDuht. 
fciblc  to  convince  the  Duke  ol'  Neivcsstle  that  Pitt  and  Fox  bad 
;  to  an  understanding,  which  would  render  the  system  of  a 
^tappet  secretary  of  state  no  longer  eaduriible ;  aRd  he  accordini^ly 
jaiempted,  first,'   by  old  Horace  VValpole.  who  failed,  and  afier- 
'  I  by  Lord  Waldeurave,  who  succeeded — to  disunite  this  for- 
lable  coalition.     Walpolc  seems   to  liave  addressed    himself 
e  especially  to  Mr.  Pitt;  but  Piit  required  that  the  proscrip- 
n  which  excluded  him  from  the  cabinet  should  be  removed, 
1  that  he  should  have  a  distinct  promise  of  the  seals  on  the  vcrv 
vacancy.     To  these  terms  the    Duke  either  would  nol,  or, 
laps,  could   not    accede.      The  King   himself  then  charged 
1  VValdegrave  to  nejr"<^'ate  with  Mr.  Fox.     Tlio  understand- 
;  between  Pitt  and  Fux  was  at  this  period  su  close,  though  there 
no  absolute  engagement,  that  Fox  communicated    lo  Pitt 
ird  Wsldegrave's  overtures,  and  consulted  with  him  both  per- 
»IIy  and  by  letter  as  ti>  the  answers  which  he  should  return, 
strange  to    say,  secrecy  was  thought  so  necessarv.  in  iiiler- 
I  between   the  Paymaxter  and    Secrelarif  at    !t''ur — wbosii 
li  and  places  in  the  House  of  Cummous  wnuld  naturally 
itring  them  into  daily  and  hourly  cominunicalion — that  ihey  only 
bet  by  night  at  the  houses  of  third  parties,  and  in  the  most  inys- 
terious  manner.      Indeed  the  whole  aBair  is  mysterious;  for  il  is 
I  easy  to  s^c  what  his    Majesty  cither  offered  to,  or  expected 
,  Mr.  Fos-     At  first,  Fjk  un.lerstuod  he  was  offered  the  lead 
c  House  of  Commons;   but   the  king  said,  '  tliat  was  a  mis- 
;  he  only  expected  Mr.  Fox  to  take  an  active  part  in  debate, 
s\l  on  other  topics  as  on  those  connected  with  his  office  and 
B  army  ;  but  he  would  hear  of  no  leader.'     The  King  desires,  to 
revenl  further  mistakes,  that   Fox  would  put  his  demands  in 
ftjrriliug;  these  demands,  concocted  with  the   Duke  of  Cumber- 
^ftud  and  Pitt,  amounted  to  no  more  than  this — 

■  Sjme  such  mark  only  of  j-our  Majesty's  favour  as  may  enable  me 
I  ipealc  hke  one  perfectly  intormed.  uiiik  hanoured  wiih  your  Miijeaty'i 
pantidence,  in  regard  tn  tlie  matter*  1  mav  be  speaking  of.* — vol.  i. 
I.  129.— 


tn  bit  ttfyiH^aiioti,  it  wulUt^j^tit  atlviniLtc  i 
»  ti«ctalilii  I  liut  tlv  applic*Uai>  lu  Mr.  Fill  va* 
'•  «|iplic«tioa  to  Ml,  Vvi. 


•tnu-r,  uul  LorJ  WUdr^aT* 
.  «|)ply  Jiril  to  Mr.  Vat,  «.ih« 
•rlaiiily  prior  lo  L-ni  *V«|rU- 
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md  an  explanatory  phrase,  to  aay  that  this  mark  meant  Bein^ 
called  to  the  Cabinet,  was  omitted  by  the  Duke  of  Cumberland's 
advice.  So  that  it  seems  the  original  basis  of  this  grreat  negocia* 
lion  was,  that  his  Majeetys  Secretary  at  War  should  be  induced 
to  support  the  general  measures  of  his  Majesty'$  Government.* 
And  though  Fox  makes  some  obscure  allusion  to  '  a  certain  event, 
which  Pitt  understood  as  referring  to  himself,  it  does  not  appear 
what  it  was,  nor  whether  it  was  intended  that  Pitt  should  have 
been  at  all  consulted  in  the  matter;  for  Fox,  in  his  first  commu« 
nication,  tells  Pitt, 

•  *  Your  name  has  not  been  mentioned,  otherwise  than  casually,  be- 
tween Lord  Waldegrave  and  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  and  not  materially 
in  all  these  conversations.' — vol.  i.  p.  127. 

And  the  last  letter  of  the  correspondence  leaves  the  matter,  as 
regards  Mr.  Pitt,  even  more  obscure  than  the  first: — 

'Mr.  Fox  to  Mr.  Pitt. 

*  Dear  Sir,  April  26,  1755. 

*  The  King,  about  four  this  afternoon,  sent  me  word  by  Lord  Walde- 
grave that  he  graciously  condescended  to  admit  me  into  his  cabinet 
council ,  I  want  to  tell  you  more  than  I  can  pretend  to  urite.  My 
house  has  proved  as  bad  for  our  meeting  as  at  yours.  Fray  think  of 
some  other  place,  and  let  me  know  a  sure  one.  AVhether  the  determi- 
nation is  likely  to  he  wise  or  foolish  with  regard  to  you,  I  have  taken  so 
much  pains  in  vain  to  learn,  that  1  conclude  there  is  no  determination 
yet.  I  find  nothing  is  so  terrible  as  what,  if  they  knew  us,  they  ought 
to  wish,  our  being  in  conjunction  with  them  and  in  their  service.  This 
makes  it  important  that  we  should  not  be  known  to  meet — and  yet  wc 
should.     Adieu ! 

'  H.  Fox.' 

To  all  this  the  editors  have  appended  a  paper,  in  Mr.  Pitt's 
band-writing,  which  they  call '  Obseixatians  on  the  preceding  Cor- 
re$pondence.*  This  is  a  misnomer ;  as  these  *  Observations*  do  not 
allude  to  any  details  of  the  correspondence,  but  seem  to  have  been 
made  for  the  consideration  of  Lord  Temple  and  his  other  friends, 
qn  the  prospect  of  some  such  negociation.  They  are  in  the 
saipe  yerbose  yet  low-toned  and  querulous  strain  as  the  letter 
to  Lord  Hardwicke;  they  throw  little  or  nojighton  the  trans- 
action, and  do  no  credit  to  Mr.  Pitt's  style  either  of  writing  or 
thinking. 

The  result  of  all  was  that  Fox  was  called  into  the  Cabinet; 
and— the  King  going  abroad  that  very  day — was  named  one 
of  the  Council  of  Regency,  while  Mr.  Pitt,  though  still  in  the 

*  For  a  mminary  view  of  ihese  prccecdings,  and  oar  opiniou  on  the  negociatiom  of 
IIm  Duke  of  Newcaille,  with  hi*  own  Pa^matter  amd  Secretary  at  h'ar  for  theif  wp- 
inrt  of  hi»  admiiustration,  we  Leg  leave  to  refer  our  readers  io  our  review  of  Lord 
Waldegrave's Memoirs. — Qvarterh  Brview  July,  lb21,  toI.ixt.  p.  404,  5. 

office 
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office  of  Paymaster,  was  left  neglected  and  mortified — not  to  say 
insnked.  It  does  not  appear  that  he  either  made  any  complaint 
of  Fox's  conduct,  or  had  any  grounds  to  do  so>  but  he  certainly 
resented  it. 

Why  a  man  of  Mr.  Pitt's  station  and  spirit  did  not  immediately 
resign,  is,  at  first  sight,  quite  unaccountable;  but  there  were 
two  or  three  reasons  which  might  render  him  reluctant  to  take 
that  step.  The  first  was,  his  connexion  with^  what  is  called  in  the 
language  of  the  day,  '  Leicester  Hou^e" — the  court  of  the  Princess 
Dowager  and  of  the  young  Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  George 
III.,  to  whom  Mr.  Pitt,  Lord  Temple,  and  the  Grenvilles  now 
paid  assiduous  court,  as  they  had  done  twenty  years  before  to 
Prince  Frederick.  The  person  highest  in  favour  at  Leicester 
House  was  Lord  Bute ;  and  with  him  Mr.  Pitt  and  Lord  Temple 
connected  themselves  in  great  intimacy,  and  it  seems  to  have 
been  under  their  advice  that  the  prince  took  measures  for  eman- 
cipating himself  from  the  control  of  preceptors  and  ^vcrnors, 
and  for  forcing  the  king's  very  reluctant  consent  to  place  Lord 
Bute  as  groom  of  the  stole  at  the  head  of  the  independent  esta- 
blishment of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  It  is  probable  that  the  princess 
dowager  would  deprecate  any  riolent  outbreak — such  as  Mr. 
Pitt's  ang^  resignation  would  have  been.  It  is  certain,  moreover, 
that  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  and  Lord  Hardwickc  were  still 
endeavouring  to  gratify  Mr.  Pitt,  or  at  least  to  keep  terms  with 
him — for  during  the  summer  they  obtained  the  king's  consent  to 
make  new  overtures  to  Mr.  Pitt,  of  which  Lord  Waldegrave  has 
preserved  the  following  notice : — 

*  Terms  being  proposed,  Pitt  was  very  explicit ;  and  fairly  let  them 
know  that  he  expected  to  be  secretary  of  state,  and  would  not  content 
himself  with  any  meaner  eDiplo}'ment.  Neither  was  it  his  intention  to 
be  a  secretary  merely  to  ^i^rite  letters  according  to  order,  or  to  talk  in 
parliament  like  a  lawyer  from  a  brief;  but  to  be  really  a  minister.  He 
also  declared  against  continental  measures y  and  against  all  treaties  of 
subsidy;  but  as  this  declaration  was  reserved  to  the  last,  it  seems 
possible  it  might  have  been  totally  forgot,  if  the  answer  to  the  prcceriing 
articles  had  been  satisfactory.  On  this  occasion  his  grace  had  recourse 
to  the  never-faihng  excuse,  that,  for  his  own  part,  he  had  the  greatest 
honour  and  esteem  for  Mr.  Pitt,  and  wished  to  satisfy  him  in  every  par- 
ticular ;  but  that  the  king  >Aould  never  give  his  consent ;  and  so  this 
treaty  ended.' — Waldegrave^ s  Memoin,  pp.  44,45* 

But,  besides  these  motives  for  Mr.  Pitt*s  apparent  acquies- 
cence, we  find  in  the  foregoing  extract  a  clue  to  what,  we  have  no 
doubt,  was  the  main  and  deciding  cause.  lie  probably  foresaw 
that  the  continental  alliances  and  subsidiary  treaties  then  nega« 
ciatiag  would  afford  a  highejr  and  more  popular  ground  of  resi^ 

nation 
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nation  than  mere  personal  disgusts:  nor  was  he  mistaken.  In 
September^  17 o5,  the  king  returned  from  Hanover  with  a  subsi- 
diary treaty  with  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  for  ]£,000  men;  and 
another,  with  Russia  for  40,000,  was  signed  soon  after  his  arrival. 
Within  a  few  days,  and  before  the  treaties  had  received  the  sanction 
of  parliament,  a  draft  for  100,000/.  on  account  of  the  Russian  sub- 
sidy was  presented  at  the  British  exchequer.  LiCgge,  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  consulted  Mr.  Pitt;  they  concurred  in 
refusing  to  pay  the  bill.  Parliament  met  on  the  Idth  November, 
l7o5,  and  exhibited  the  extraordinary  scene  of  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  and  the  Paymaster  opposing  the  treaties  of  the 
Crown  both  in  their  details  and  principles.  On  this  occasion 
Mr.  Pitt  renewed  his  '  Pitticks,'  as  Horace  Walpole  calls  them, 
against  the  Electorate  and  all  the  other  objects  of  the  king's 
personal  predilection.  The  ministry  he  treated  still  more  se- 
verely. The  reported  speeches  give  little  idea  of  the  variety  and 
vigour  of  these  harangues.  We  must  borrow  the  dramatic  sketches 
of  Walpole. 

In  a  letter  to  General  Conway  (15th  November,  1755),  after 
mentioning  the  brilliant  speech  of  Mr.  Hamilton  (which  earned 
him  his  cognomen),  he  proceeds: — 

*  You  will  ask  what  can  be  beyond  this  ?  Nothing— *but  what  was 
beyond  what  ever  was — and  that  was  Pitt.  He  spoke  at  past  one  for 
an  hour  and  thirty-five  minutes.  There  was  more  humour,  wit,  viva- 
city, fine  language,  more  boldness,  in  short,  more  astonishing  perfec- 
tions than  even  you,  who  are  used  to  him,  can  conceive.  He  was  not 
very  abusive,  yet  very  attacking  on  all  sides.  He  ridiculed  my  Lord 
Hillsborough;  crushed  poor  Sir  George  [Lytteiton];  crucified  the 
attorney  [Murray] ;  lashed  my  Lord  Granville ;  painted  my  Lord  of 
Newcastle;  attacked  Mr.  Fox;  and  even  hinted  up  to  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland  himself.' 

No  wonder  that  on  the  20th  Pitt  and  Lcgge  were  dismissed. 
George  and  James  Grenville  followed  them  ;  but  their  late 
friend  Lytteiton  remained  behind,  and  was  rewarded  with  Legge*s 
office  of  chancellor  of  the  exchequer. 

Mr.  Fox  now  took  a  further  step  in  advance  ;  he  was  appointed 
secretary  of  state,  and  some  minor  promotions  filled  the  vacated 
places ;  and  a  ministry  was  constituted  under  the  countenance  of 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  united  in  opinion,  powerful  m  parlia- 
ment, strong  in  the  closet,  not  at  first  unacceptable  to  the  public, 
and,  in  short,  with  every  element  of  strength  and  stability  but 
one — Mr.  Pitt  did  not  belong  to  it 

A  very  important  circumstance  attended  Mr.  Pi  tt*s  dismissal,  of 
which  it  is  strange  that  no  trace  should  be  found  in  these  volumes, 
—he  accepted  a  pension  of  lOOOJ.  a-year.  We  cannot  be  surprised 

that. 
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»t,  loose  as  was  ihe  ixilitical  morality  of  the  day  on  such  points. 

'  public  was  not  a  little  allocked  at  n  pension  given  and  ac- 

1  under  such  circiimst»ncos.      It  looked  like  a  bribe  offered 

f  Uie  Duke  of  Newcastle's  fear*  to  Mr.  Pitt's  venality  ;   but  it 

mils  of  another,  ami,  we  hope,  truer  construction.     The  Duko 

Vcwcaslle  bad  been  on  terras  of  intimate  friendship  with  Mr. 

t,  and,  whatever  were  his  faults,  was  at  least  of  a  mitsl  placable 

d  generous  disposition ;  he  niight.  therefore,  have  been  honestly 

1  pennit  a  colleague  who  had  held  such  high  office, 

d  still  filled  so  large  a  space  in  the  public  eye,  to  fall  into  the 

"did  inconveniences  of  a  narrow  fortune  ;  nor  Is  it  discrciUtable 

Ir.  Pilt,  that,  strong  in  his  conscious  honour  and  integrity,  he 

not  afraid  to  accept  a  favour  which  he  thought  his  services 

d  earned. 

svcr  that  may   be,  the  pension  at  least  did   not  mollify 

.  Pitt's  opposition.     It  probably  made  him  lake  a  still  higher 

I  bolder  tone — cimlra  audenlior  ire — in  order  to  exclude  all 

1  of  being  influenced  by  such   personal  considerations. 

B  debates  are,  as  usual,  scantily  and  feebly  rejwrted,  and  what 

e  know  of  those  lively  and  vehement  discussions  is  from  Horace 

n^alpole's  Memoirs :   but  his  notes,  though  made  with  his  usual 

pirit,  arc  necessarily  imperfect  and  frequently  very  obscure ;  strik- 

l  images,  personal  satire,  and  occasionally  a  brilliant  passage, 

«  preserved,  but  the  train  of  argument  and  the  substantial  matter 

[  the  debate  is  generally  lost ;   and  they  give  us  rather  sketches 

c  manner  than  a  licw  of  the  objects  and  arguments  of  the 

leakers :   but  such  as  they  are,    they  are  very  able  and   very 

s  pictures  of  conflicts  no  where  else  to  be  found,  and  form, 

i  wc  formerly  said,  by  much  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  Me- 

•  which,  when  the  writer  speaks  in  his  own  person,  are 

isfigured  by  as  much  prejudice,  partiality,  passion,  and  what  is 

1)11  worse,  insincerity,  as  any  party  libel  that  ever  was  written. 

tturse  of  IJod.  the  loss  of   Minorca,   the  failure  of 
lairal  Byng,  the  capture  of  Oswega  in  the  West,  and  of  Cal- 
in  the  East,  completed  the  unpopularity  of  the  ministry, 
f  course  csalted  in  a  proportionable  dt^ree  the  opponents 
cir  measures.     They  had  also  a  serious  luternal  loss — Chief 
cc  Ryder  died ;  and  Murray,  in  spite  of  the  Duke  of  New- 
t's intreaties,  insisted  on  his  right  to  succeeil  hiu).      At  no 
would  M  urray  have  forgone  this  great  and  fitting  preferment ; 
u    the  prospect  of  such  a  storm  as  was  now  impending, 
!  was   infinitely  happy  to   find  such    a  high  and   honourable 
tfuge.      In  this  posture  of  affairs   Mr.  Pitt  was  become,  even 
ihe  opinion   of   the    King    himsi'lf,  an    inevitable    necessity, 
D  first  project  was  U>  graft  him  on  to  the  old  slock,  but  he 
ri.  NO.  cxxxi.  u 
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boldlj  refused  to  take  any  part  till  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
should  be  removed.  He  likewise  refused  civilly^  but  firmly,  to 
act  with  Mr.  Fox.  Mr.  Fox  thereupon  suddenly  resigned — 
the  Duke^  much  offended  with  Fox,  held  on  and  attempted 
other  arrangements — all  failing,  he  was  himself  (in  November, 
1756)  obliged  to  abdicate,  after  having  filled  the  offices  of  secre- 
tary of  state  and  first  lord  of  the  treasury  for  thirty-two  years. 
The  King  had  now  no  alternative  but  Mr.  Pitt  and  his  friends. 
Mr.  Pitt  took  for  himself  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State.  The 
Duke  of  t>evonshire  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  treasury, 
Lord  Temple  became  first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  Mr.  Legge, 
again  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  George  Grenville,  treasurer  of 
the  navy,  atid  the  rest  of  the  small  Pittite  connexion  were  provided 
for,  with  little  change,  in  the  subordinate  offices. 

During  all  these  arrangements  Mr.  Pitt  was  confined  by  the 
Milt — conveniently  enough  to  a  man  of  his  taste,  who  professed  to 
liate  the  personal  details  of  patronage.  Lord  Temple  and  Lord 
Bute  (for  there  was  a  complete  understanding  with  Leicester 
House)  seemed  to  have  the  chief  management.  The  King  was 
exceedingly  reluctant  to  the  whole  system,  both  principles  and 
persons,  and  was  particularly  displeased  at  the  speech  put  into  bis 
mouth  by  the  new  ministers— a  feeling  which  he  expressed  plea- 
santly enough :  a  printer  was  prosecuted  for  publishing  a  spurious 
speech,  on  which  the  King  expressed  '  a  hope  that  the  man's 
punishment  might  be  of  the  mildest  sort,  for  he  had  read  both 
speeches,  and,  as  far  as  he  understood  either  of  them,  he  liked  the 
spurious  speech  better  than  his  own.' 

The  state  of  public  affairs  at  the  accession  of  this  administration 
was  discouraging,  and,  to  anybody  but  Mr.  Pitt,  would  have  been 
in  every  way  embarrassing ;  but  Mr.  Pitt  was — by  that  species  of 
moral  courage  which  his  adversaries  called  impudence,  and  which 
certainly  was  a  very  bold  self-confidence — always  equal,  nay  su- 
perior, to  the  emergencies  of  his  position.  Notwithstanding  his 
former  and  his  recent  protests  against  German  alliances,  a 
treaty  of  subsidy  was  signed  with  the  King  of  Prussia,  for  the 
avowed  defence  of  Hanover,  and  Mr.  Pitt's  first  apj>earance  as 
Minister  in  the  House  of  Commons  was  to  propose  a  vote  of 
200,000/.  on  that  account.  Mr.  Fox  reminded  him  with  some 
bitterness  of  a  phrase  which  he  had  lately  used,  that  *  Hanover 
was  a  millstone  round  the  neck  of  England ;'  but  Pitt,  as  was  usual 
with  him  on  such  occasions,  replied  with  temper  and  moderation, 
and  wisely  declined  to  push  a  recriminatory  discussion  to  ex- 
tremities which  could  not  be  otherwise  than  embarrassing.  In  his 
office  and  in  the  Cabinet  he  immediately  adopted  the  most 
vigorous  measures  for  repairing  our  disasters  in  the  East  and  the 

West— 
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LWrst — he  sent  a  luccMsful  expedition  i^iDst  ibp  French  setllc- 
MBm<9  on  the  const  of  Africa,  and  be  adopted,  if  lie  tlid  nnt 
nrifrinale,  Ihe  furitinate  idea  of  raising  tno  regiments  of  Hi^h- 
Huders,  a  mensurc  very  useful  in  the  then  low  stale  of  the  army. 
Hnit  still  more  importatil  loniirds  reaiticiling  the  highland  elans 
Hnd  Scotland  in  frencral  tn  the  Hanoverian  dj-nasty.  Under  his 
Wountenanoe  George  Tonnghend  biought  in  a  bill  to  establish  a 
■Mtiunid  militia,  by  whiih  Hnglaml  would  be  relieved  from  the 
Hugraceful  necessity  she  had  lately  undergnne  of  hiring  wex 
■jbreign  truups  on  any  menace  of  rebellion  or  inrasion. 
W  The  only  point  in  which  Mr.  Pitt  appears  to  hate  Kliown  any 
■Ireakness.  was  ihe  nffair  of  Admiral  Byng.  It  seems  generally 
nnmitted  (hat  he  was  willing;  tliat  the  unhappy  otTicer  should 
Ww  pardoned — but  he  wished  to  throw  the  uniiopnlRrily  of  the 
Bet  on  the  King  personally.  This,  if  Irlte,  was  a  lameniulile  dc- 
Jwiency  of  moral  courage  and  of  right  feeling,  alid  a  grave  error 
Hn  a  eonslitulional  point  of  view.  We  however  confess  wr  have 
Htmie  doubt  of  what  has  been  stated  of  Mr.  Pitt's  sentiments 
hn  this  melancholy  occasion.  Mr.  Pitt  must  have  lielieved  the 
lienlence  to  have  been  not  only  legal  but  just—for  else,  he,  who 
■lennitted  the  eseciilion,  would  hare  been  guilty  of  the  worst  of 
Biurders  ;  but  we  even  doubt  whether  he  really  thought  it  a  case 
Hbr  the  royal  mercy — for  when  a  respite  of  the  sentence  became 
hUtavoidable  in  consequence  of  the  parliamentary  inquiry  into 
■Dme  nrrunistoi>ces  connected  with  the  O'Uri  Martial,  Mr.  Pitt 
H)m»lf  aimotinced  it  in  a  message  from  the  King — worded  with 
HMp^tIuous  severity,  for  the  obvious  purjiose  of  removing  all 
hbspidon  that  thr  respite  implied  any  disposiliun  to  pardon,  if  the 
Bbitenre  should  be  fintnd  le^al.  It  begins  ihus;— 
J  '  His  Majesty,  agreeably  to  hie  rirjnl  word,  for  the  soke  of  justice, 
[phi  nf  exBTfijile  to  the  discipline  of  the  navy,  nml  fur  ihe  tafely  ajifl 
Btononr  of  the  itRtioi),  iro*  dclermhtfd  Iv  Aorp  let  Ihn  lav  Itbe  its  rmirir 
Bp^th  relation  to  Admiral  Byng,  upon  MoDdsj  neat,  nnd  vsistrd  all 
Wfolirilaticni  to  the  conlrari/-' — Tharkeray'!>  Life  of  Chat.  v.  i.  p.  275. 
Himl  after  stating  that  ihe  Kin?  thinks  it  right  to  nispentl  the 
Hteculion  till  the  alleged  illegality  be  inquirofl  into,  it  conelmles : 
m  '  His  Miijesly  is  rifterminerl  to  M  Ihif  ifnlencr  Ae  earned  into  exe- 
Hhihon,  unless  it  shall  aji^war  frvm  the  said  ciaiuiualion  that  Admirnl 
^mu)t  was  tinjuidy  condeniQed.' — lb. 

m  Surely  Mr.  Pitt — though  he  spoke  in  a  short  debate  which  M- 
■owcd  with  becoming  humanity  tonards  the  prisoner— could  not 
Mtve  penned  and  presented  this  message,  if  he  had  not  fully  d«- 
Mennined  in  his  own  mind  llmt  the  sentence,  if  legally  valid,  was 
IbOTally  ju«t,  and  ooghl  to  bi'  roriird  into  eiecn^on. 
^L  Primi  the  mitncnt  that  ihc  new  ministry  was  formed  ifiere  ex- 
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isted  a  formidable  combination  of  all  the  excluded  politicians, 
and  a  series  of  intrigues,  even  in  the  royal  closet,  to  over- 
throw it;  and  these  efforts  were  aided  by  a  great  indiscretion 
committed  by  Lord  Temple,  the  new  First  Lord  of  the  Admi- 
ralty, even  before  the  ministerial  arrangements  had  been  fully 
completed.  On  a  recent  panic  of  invasion  parliament  had  ad- 
dressed the  King  to  bring  over  some  of  his  Hanoverian  troops  : 
they  were  now  to  be  sent  back ;  and  in  the  address  of  the  House 
of  Lords  to  the  King  on  this  occasion,  a  clause  of  thanks  was  in- 
serted to  his  Majesty  for  having  brought  them  over.  This  Lord 
Temple  resented  as  a  slight  upon  those  who,  like  himself,  had 
formerly  opposed  the  introduction  of  the  Hanoverians,  and  he 
came  down  out  of  a  sick-bed  to  condemn  it ;  and  Mr.  Pitt  protested 
that  he  would  not  accept  the  seals  if  any  similar  clause  was  pro- 
posed in  the  House  of  Commons.  This  early  opposition  of  the 
new  ministers  to  a  very  ordinary  and  proper  mark  of  respect 
to  the  King  created  a  bad  impression,  and  emboldened  the 
intriguers  to  commence  their  attempt  at  dissolving  the  ministr}*, 
by  persuading  the  King  to  dismiss  Lord  Temple.  The 
Duke  of  Cumberland  was  just  about  to  set  out  to  command 
the  army  assembled  for  the  protection  of  Hanover,  and  he 
positively  refused  to  go  while  Mr.  Pitt  and  his  friends  continued 
m  power.  The  King,  who  had  been  at  first  pleased  with  Mr. 
Pitt*s  conduct,  both  in  the  closet  and  in  the  cabinet,  had,  since 
Byng*s  affair,  taken  a  decided  aversion  to  him,  as  well  as  to 
Lord  Temple.  He  was,  therefore,  easily  persuaded  to  adopt  the 
proposition  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland.  Lord  Temple  and  his 
board  of  admiralty  were  dismissed  in  the  first  days  of  April,  1757. 
and  Lord  Winchelsea  and  a  new  board  appointed.  It  was  expected 
that  on  this  Mr.  Pitt  would  have  resigned ;  but  he  wisely  de- 
termined '  not  to  save  his  enemies  any  trouble,  and  attended  his 
duty  at  court  with  increased  assiduity.'  He  showed  no  symptom 
of  retiring.  Time  pressed— the  day  appointed  for  the  duke's 
departure  was  come,  but  he  would  not  go  till  the  ministry  was 
changed — and  so,  about  a  week  after  Lord  Temple's  removal, 
Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Legge  were  also  formally  dismissed,  even  before 
any  arrangement  had  been  made  to  replace  them. 

It  is  impossible  to  conceive  the  ferment  that  this  rash  proceed- 
ing excited  throughout  the  country.  The  names  of  Pitt  and  Leg^e 
were  ever3rwhere  the  signal  for  the  most  enthusiastic  acclamations. 
The  freedom  of  almost  every  corporation  in  England  was  pre- 
sented to  the  patriot  martyrs  in  costly  boxes.  It  was  a  general 
frenzy*  which  had  no  small  effect  in  increasing  the  difhculty  of 
findiiiir  men  lx>ld  enough  to  take  the  vacant  offices  in  such  a 
storm  of  unpopularity  as  menaced  them.  The  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire 
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e  remain ed  at  tlie  Wml  of  ihc  ircnsury  till  bis  successor  sbould 
!  named ;  T)ul  ik)  successor  was  to  be  found.  Those  who  hnd 
i  the  mischief  were  nfraid  to  profit  bv  it:  all  was  anarchy, 
lie  King  had  reckoned  on  ihe  Duke  of  Newcastle  and  Fox. 
i  Duke,  who  was  ofTcndod  with  Fox,  refused,  and  Fox  could 
D  nothing  alone. 
The  King  at  lasl,  through  the  mediation  of  Lord  Chesterfield, 
msenled  that  an  adminislration  should  be  formed  on  a  union  of 
■  Duke  of  Newcastle,  Mr.  Pitt,  and  Leicister  Hume;  but 
piieii  il  was  proposed,  under  this  new  arrangement,  to  dismiss 
x>rd  Winchelsea,  who  had  so  lately  accepted  the  Admiralty 
B  oblige  the  King,  and  to  replace  Lord  Temple  in  the  cabinet, 
ue  King  at  once  rejectnl  the  proposals,  and  alt  was  at  sea  again. 
Tliroughout  this  affair  his  Majesty  had  employed  Lord  Walde- 
B  amfnis  curia,  to  negoliale  with  the  different  parties.  He 
V  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  applying  to  him  to  lake  the 
tad  ill  a  ministry  as  First  Lord  of  the  Treasurj-.  To  this  wild 
■chenie  Lord  Waldegravc  assented,  with  the  concurrence  of  Fos, 
(be  Puke  of  Bedford,  Lord  Winchelsea,  and  Lord  Granville,  who 
a  bold  an<l  adventurous  as  in  his  earlier  days ;  but  Fox  and 
ibe  Duke  of  Bedford  soon  took  fright ;  the  whole  system  broke 
Ion  ti ;  and  the  King  was  ul  last  forced  to  employ  Lord  Mansfield 
a  negotiate  with  Pitt  and  the  Duke  uf  Newcastle  on  their  own 
The  negotiatiim  thus  opened  by  Lord  Mansfield  was 
'eontlnucd  and  concluded  by  the  more  acceptable  mediation  of 
Lord  Hardwicke ;  and  on  the  29th  June.  ]  7^7,  it  was  announced 
io  tbe  Oazette  that  the  King  had  been  pleased  to  re-tleliver  the 
scsl  of  Secretary  of  State  to  Mr.  Pitt.  The  Duke  of  Newcastle, 
whom  K  few  months  before  Mr.  Pitt  had  peremptorily  excluded, 
■pun  became  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  ;  the  '  flaijitimm  '  Lord 
{iraafille.  President  of  the  Council ;  Lord  Temple  was  Privy  Seal ; 
tJie  Allomey-Cicneral.  Henley,  afterwards  Lord  North ington.  bc- 
cntne  Lord  Keeper  of  tbe  Great  Seal ;  and  Pratt,  afterwards  Lord 
Comden,  succeeded  as  Attorney-General;  but  the  appointments 
tliat  excited  most  surprise  were  those  of  Lonl  Anson,  nho.  after 
all  the  obhiquy  thai  Mr.  Pilt  and  bis  friends  bad  recently 
■Luweri'<l  on  hira' — most  unjustly  as  they  now  confessed — was 
replaced  at  the  Admiralty,  and  of  Mr.  Fox,  who,  after  all  bis 
higher  projects,  was  content  to  fall  back  into  Mr.  Pitt's  former 
place  of  Pajmastcr. 

Now  began  that  brilliant  periid  of  onr  history,  Mr.  Pitt's 
administration ;  and  however  liable  to  the  imputations  of  faction 
and  inconsistency  was  his  roud  to  power,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
lie  excrosed  it  Milh  palriolisin,  spirit,  and  succcsa.  At  his  acces- 
siuu  ifae  fortune*  of  Engluiil  and  hor  olliea  were  at  the  lowest 

ebb: 
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•bb :  dUoor4  ^i  home ;  disasters  abroad ;  a  general  despondency. 
ilin  appointipent  seemed,  like  an  electric  shock,  to  awake  and 
viirify  and  invigorate  all.  It  may  be  said  that  many  of  bis  projects 
lypfe  injudicious,  and  many  of  his  measures  failures ;  that  he  owed 
something  to  luck^  and  a  great  deal  to  the  indomitable  spirit  and 
astonishing  success  of  the  King  of  Prussia.  All  this  is  true  ;  but 
it  rather  enhances  than  detracts  from  the  fame  of  the  man,  that 
bis  projects,  even  when  injudicious,  were  noble ;  that  he  triumphed 
over  failures ;  seemed  to  guide  Fortune ;  and  was  capable  of 
appreciating  the  genius,  of  invigorating  the  spirit,  and  of  anti- 
cipating and  improving  the  successes  of  Frederick  the  Great. 

From  this  period  the  biography  of  Mr.  Pitt  is  the  history  of 
Europe — indeed  we  may  say  of  the  world:  for  there  was  no 
quarter  of  the  globe  inVhich,  for  near  twenty  years,  in  or  out  of 
ofiice,  his  commanding  influence  was  not  felt;  and  we  shall  have 
henceforth  only  to  notice  those  points  of  his  conduct  or  character 
on  which  this  correspondence  affords  any  new   or  explanatory 

light. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these  is' a  secret  project  which 
hfi  opened  to  our  minister  at  Madrid,  soon  after  he  received  the 
sealii  for  ceding  Gibraltar  to  Spain  in  exchange  for  Minorca, 
and  on  condition  of  Spain's  joining  in  the  war  we  were  then  carry- 
ing on  against  France.  We  can  easily  imagine  how  Mr.  Pitt  would 
-^a  few  months  earlier,  or  a  few  years  later — have  fulminated 
against  this  attempt  to  purchase  a  diversion  in  favour  of  Hanover 
at  the  expense  of  Gibraltar ;  for  so,  without  much  exaggeration, 
this  project  might  be  characterised ;  and  we  at  this  day  can 
hardly  imagine  how  such  a  sacrifice  could  have  been  the 
unanimous  proposition  of  the  cabinet;  but  the  cause — we  will  not 
say  the  justification — arose  from  the  spirit  of  the  times.  Faction 
bad  so  inflamed  the  public  mind  on  the  recent  loss  of  Minorca 
apd  had  so  greatly  exaggerated  its  importance,  that  the  delusion 
extended  itself  even  to  those  who  had  raised  it,  and  blinded  the 
sagacity  of  Mr,  Pitt  himself. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  lofty  spirit  with  which  Mr.  Pitt  did  the 
public  business^  it  has  been  confidently  related  that 

*  A  fleet  and  an  army  were  assembled :  the  destination  was  kept  a 
profound  secret.  It  is  not  a  Httle  remarkable,  that  when  Mr.  Pitt 
ordered  the  fleet  to  be  equipped,  and  appointed  the  j)eriod  for  its  being 
at  the  place  of  rendezvous,  Lord  Anson  said,  "  it  was  impossible  to 
eomply  with  the  order :  the  ships  could  not  be  got  ready  in  the  time 
limited ;  and  he  wanted  to  know  where  they  were  going^  in  order  to 
victual  them  accordingly."  Mr.  Pitt  replied  that  if  the  ships  were  not 
rtady  at  the  time  required,  he  would  lay  the  matter  before  the  King,  and 
impeach  his  lordship  in  the  House  of  Commons.     This  spirited  menace 

produced 
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^^Broduceil  the  nieii-uf-wni'  hihI  Iranspurls,  all  ready,  in  perfcrt  emri^ 
^^Hfiurtce  witli  tlic  unler.' — Almon's  Anecdotei,  yol.  i.  yi.  271. 
^^K  It  is  slran^e  ibal  this  writer  sbould  have  tliuught  such  an  cx- 
^^■mvnfaut  lisiiTjiation  as  is  bere  statril  either  pussible  in  fact,  or 
^^beditablc  to  Mr.  Pitt,  if  he  bad  attPmnted  it ;  or  that  be  could 
^^■ne  remained  an  hour  the  colleague  of  Lord  Anson,  afler  ba\-ing 
^^^■ss  eonviclod  him  of  ignorance,  falsehood,  or  disaffection.  The 
^^ffeoth  is  that  the  story  is  altogether  uTifounded. 
^^^f  £)qunll)-  so  is  another  story  told  by  the  some  authority,  and  still 
^^^pore  generally  believed  :^ 

^^H^  *  Duniig  Mr.  Pitt's  adminietratiou  he  wrote  tbc  inslructinns  [for  tlie 
^^^bval  officen]  bjuiscir,  hu<1  sent  then)  to  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  to 
^^^E  signed ;  always  ordering  his  secretary  to  put  a  titeet  of  lehilv  paper 
^^HErr  the  writing.  Thus  they  were  kept  in  pcri'cct  ignorance  of  what  they 
^^Hnied,  and  the  secretary  and  clerka  of  the  board  were  all  iu  ihc  same 
^^Hnc  of  eiclusion.' — lb.  vol.  i.  p.  269. 

^^K^It  is  astonishing  how  such  an  absurd  story  could  have  been  for 
^^^E  moment  credited  ;  a  proceeding  so  unconstitutional,  so  de- 
^^Bfuctivo  of  all  legal  and  oHiciul  lesponsihUily  in  public  senants, 
^^H^uld]  indeetl,  have  deserved  impeachment ;  it  ivould  have  been 
^^Bbo  an  idle  and  gratuitous  insult — for  the  same  object  might  have 
^^^Been  accomplished  by  the  regular  and  not  unusual  form  of  en 
^^Blder  from  the  Admiralty  Boanl  to  their  sea-officers  to  obey  such 
^^^■Mtruc linns  as  they  should  receive  from  his  Majesty  through  the 
^^^Hficretary  of  State— a  mode  of  proceeding  convenient,  and,  indeed, 
^^HpitUMt  necessary  in  conjoint  expeditions,  and  particularly  where 
^^H^at  secrecy  19  desirable;  but  we  can  venture  to  say  that  the 
^^^fHKle*  of  transacting  business  between  the  Secretar}-  of  State  and 
^^Hbe  Admiralty  were  in  no  respect  different  in  Mr.  Pitt's  time 
^^Hfernin  what  thev  bad  been  in  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's.  1 1  was 
^^^Blr.  Pitt's  happiness  and  glory  to  infuse  life  and  spirit  into  all 
^^^RSte  departments  of  his  administration :  but  the  alleged  usurpation 
^^Cisf  authority  would  have  been  at  uiice  illegal  and  absurd,  insulting 
^H  to  his  colleagues,  and  injurious  (o  the  public  interests.  In  short. 
^H  we  can  take  upon  ourselves  to  assert  that  both  these  anecdotes 
™    «re  utterly  false. 

About  this  timr  an  inddent  occurred  which  had  nearly  occ«- 
flionod  Mr.  Pitt's  resignation.  Lord  Temple,  who  was  on  every 
kccount  distil  casing  to  the  King,  asked  for  the  Garter,  through  the 

IOuke  nf  Xewcnstlc.  roncealinjr.  out  nf  delicacy,  as  be  state<l,  the 
Rslicilatiun  fnim  Mr.  Pitt.  When  the  affair  came  to  Mr.  Pitt's 
■nowledge.  he,  without  any  concert  with  Lord  Temple,  urged  his 
■Btt  with  great  earnestness  as  a  penimal  favour  to  be  done  to 
fim»elf;  but  finding  that  the  King  was  not  disposed  to  comply,  he 
feddresaed  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  the  following  characteristi< 
bat  lorely  very  unreasonable  letter : — 


racteristic 
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'September  21,  I1b9. 
'  My  Lord, — A  continuation  of  the  slight  eruption  I  had  upon  me, 
together  with  a  large  increase  of  the  deep  sense  I  must  have  of  unex- 
ampled depressions,  prevents  my  having  the  honour  of  meeting  your 
Grace  at  Kensington  to-morrow. 

*  Unconscious  as  I  am  of  want  of  fidelity  and  diligence,  in  sustaining 
the  vast  and  dangerous  load  his  Majesty  has  been  pleased  to  lay  on  my 
feeble  shoulders,  I  will  forbear  now  and  for  ever  entering  into  a  subject 
where  I  may  possibly  judge  amiss,  and  wherein,  above  all  things,  I  most 
wish  not  greatly  to  err.  I  shall  therefore  rest  it  on  the  judgment  of 
others,  at  all  times  much  better  than  mine,  whether,  considering  Lord 
Temple's  station  and  my  own,  the  pretension  in  question  has  anything 
in  it  exorbitant,  or  derogatory  to  the  King's  honour,  or  contrary  to  the 
eood  of  his  affairs.  All  I  mean  at  preeent  to  trouble  your  Grace  with 
18  to  desire,  that  when  next  my  reluctant  steps  shall  bring  me  up  the 
stairs  of  Kensington ,  and  mix  me  with  the  dust  of  the  antechamber^  I 
may  learn,  once  for  all,  whether  the  King  continues  finally  inexorable 
and  obdurate  to  all  such  united  entreaties  and  remonstrances,  as,  except 
towards  me  and  mine,  never  fail  of  success. 

*  I  beg  your  Grace  to  believe  that  I  am  particularly  sorry  to  be  forced 
to  add  this  to  all  the  obliging  trouble  you  have  been  so  good  as  to  take 
already  on  such  an  occasion,  and  that  I  am  ever,  with  great  truth  aud 
respect,  &c.  &c.  &c. — vol.  i.  pp.  433,  434. 

It  is  a  strange  contrast  to  Mr.  Pitt's  proud  and  proudly-expressed 
contempt  for  *  the  dust  of  the  antechamber,*  that  the  object  of  this 
indignation  was  no  greater  than  a  riband  for  Lord  Temple — to 
which  the  two  other  candidates — Prince  Ferdinand,  who  had  just 
won  the  battle  of  Crevelt — and  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham,  who 
had  an  old  promise — had  infinitely  better  claims  ;  and  still  less 
justifiable  is  Mr.  Pitt's  readiness  to  cast  off*  the  va^t  and  danger- 
ous load '  of  public  interests  which  at  that  moment  was  imposed 
upon  him,  on  account  of  this  comparatively  trifling  offence.  The 
truth  we  believe  to  be,  that  Lord  Temple  was  dissatisfied  with 
the  king  s  personal  deportment  towards  him,  and  threatened  to 
resign  if  he  did  not  receive  this  garter  by  way  of  reparation.  His 
resignation,  however  unreasonable^  would,  probably  —  circum- 
stanced and  connected  as  thev  were — have  rendered  that  of  Mr. 
Pitt  unavoidable;  and  he  probably  penned  this  strong  and  me- 
nacing remonstrance  to  prevent  such  embarrassing  consequences. 
Lord  Temple,  however,  did  resign  on  the  13th  November,  be- 
seeching Mr.  Pitt  and  his  brothers  not  to  follow  his  example;  but 
on  further  consideration,  he  was  induced,  three  days  after,  to 
resume  the  privy  seal,  and  in  the  following  February  was  invested 
with  the  Garter.  It  was  during  this  discussion  that  the  news 
arrived  of  Wolfe's  victory,  and  the  capture  of  Quebec,  which 
raised  Mr.  Pitt's  fame  and  ]>opu1arity  so  high  that  we  cannot 
understand  why,  whatever  concessions  induced  Lord  Temple  to 
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)uUl  not  have  been  readily  made  to 
laih. 
This  internal  schism  being  healed,  the  affairs  of  the  ministry 
and  of  the  country  flowed  in  n  full  tide  of  success — in  the  very 
lie^bt  of  which  died,  suddenly  but  not  premaluTely,  King  George 
II.,  ao  event  which,  for  the  moment,  made  no  alteration  either  in 
domestic,  foreign,  or  military  affairs.  Mr.  Pitt  had  been  of  late 
ilcly  connected  wilh  Lord  Bute,  who  had  the  greatest 
ire  of  lite  young  king's  favour  and  confidence.  The  sjieecli 
drawn.  In  its  genera!  form,  by  Lord  Hartlwicke.  Mr.  Pitt 
led  one  paragraph  ;  and  it  appears  from  the  Hardwicke  Papers, 
that  aficr  the  whole  had  been  settled  by  the  cabinet,  the  king 
added  the  following  words  in  his  own  hand : — 

*  Born  and  educated  iu  this  country,  I  glory  in  the  uume  of  Briton  ; 
and  the  peculiar  hajijiineas  of  my  life  will  ever  consist  iu  pruniatitig  the 
welfare  of  a  people  whusc  loyally  and  warm  affection  to  me  I  cuiisidcr 
as  the  greatebt  and  most  pemmnent  security  of  my  throne.* — Ih.  vol.  li. 
p.  B2. 

The  firsl  political  event  that  disturbed  the  placid  current  of 
domestic  affairs  was  the  subslilulion,  on  the  19<h  March,  1701,  of 
Lord  Bute  for  Lord  Holdernesse  as  the  other  secretary  ol  slate ; 
the  dismissal  of  Mr.  Legge  from  the  ufTice  of  chancellor  of 
exchequer.     Of  these  events,  the  Correspondence  gives  no  ac- 
iunt;exccptin  some  extracts  from  the  intercepted  letters  of  some 
'  the  foreign  ministers  at  our  conrt,  from  which,  as  well  as  from 
;r  sources,  we  gather,  as  indeed  might  be  natiually  supposed, 
>t  thr»c  changes  had  Mr.  Pitt's  concurrence.     Thousrh  he  and 
!r.  L^ge  had  been  accidentally  coupled  in  jmpulnrity.  they  hod 
hat  estranged,  Mr.  Legge  having  re-attached  him- 
,f  to  llie  Duke  of  Newcastle;  and  these  changes  were  by  some 
ipused  to  be   but  preludes  to  an  attempt  agninst  the    Duke 
If  (vol.  ii.  p.  101),      All  went  on,  however,  with  apparent 
lialiiy  till  the  autumn  of  17()li  when  Mr.  Pitt,  discovering  that 
lin   had  siffned  with   France  the  alliance  called  the  l''amily 
itnpuct.  proposed  to  the  Cabinet  an  immeibate  declaration  of 
WKr  against   Spain.     The  Cabinet,  wilh  the  esceptiun  of  Lonl 
Temple,  being  nguinst  this  measure,  which  seemed  to  them  pre- 
cipitate,  Mr.  Pill  and  bis  Lordship  resigned.     When  he  waited 
the  young  king  to  resign  the  seals,  the  interview  was  cordial  and 
iffeclionato;  and  the  dignified  and  gracious  dcineonour  of 
affected  Mr    Tilt   r«ho  had  mthcr  eipecled  n  diffrn 
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king  next  day  signified,  through  Lord  Bute,  his  desire  of  con- 
ferring on  Mr.  Pitt  some  substantial  mark  of  favour — suggesting 
the  sinecure  government  of  the  newly-conquered  province  of 
Canada,  with  a  salary  of  50002. ;  or  the  Chancellorship  of  the 
Duchy,  with  a  similar  salary.  To  this  proposition  Mr.  Pitt  re- 
plied in  that  strange  and  stilted  style  which  was  habitual  to  him 
on  such  occasions : — 

*  October  1,1161. 

*  My  Lord, — Overwhelmed  with  the  extent  of  his  Majesty's  gracious 
goodness  towards  me,  I  desire  the  favour  of  your  Lordship  to  lay  me  at 
the  royal  feet,  with  the  humble  tribute  of  the  most  unfeigned  and  respect- 
ful gratitude.  Penetrated  with  the  bounteous  favour  of  a  most  benign 
sovereign  and  master,  I  am  confounded  with  his  condescension  in 
deiffning  to  bestow  one  thought  about  any  inclination  of  his  servant, 
with  regard  to  the  modes  of  extending  to  me  marks  of  his  royal  benefi- 
ceuce. 

*  Any  public  mark  of  his  Majesty's  approbation,  flowing  from  such  a 
spontaneous  source  of  clemency,  will  be  my  comfort  and  my  glory ;  and 
I  cannot  but  be  highly  sensible  of  all  those  circumstances,  so  peculiarly 
honourable,  which,  attending  the  first  of  the  two  ideas  suggested  to  me 
by  his  Majesty's  direction,  have  been  mentioned.  Commanded,  how- 
ever, as  I  am  by  the  King,  in  a  manner  so  in6nitely  gracious,  not  to 
suppress  my  thoughts  on  a  subject  of  this  extreme  delicacy,  I  trust  it 
will  be  judged  obedience,  not  presumption,  if  I  express  the  doubts  I 
have  as  to  the  propriety  of  my  goins  into  either  of  the  offices  mentioned, 
or  indeed,  considering  that  which  I  have  resigned,  going  again  into  any 
whatever. 

*  Thus  much  in  general  I  have  presumed,  not  without  pain  and  fear, 
to  submit  to  his  Majesty's  consideration  ;  too  proud  to  receive  any  mark 
of  the  King's  countenance  and  favour,  but  above  all  doubly  happy  could 
I  tee  those  dearer  to  me  than  myself  comprehended  in  that  monument 
of  royal  approbation  and  tjoodnesSy  with  which  his  Majesty  shall  con- 
descend to  distinguish  me, 

*  1  cannot  conclude  this  letter,  already  much  too  long,  without  ex- 
pressing my  warm  thanks  to  your  J^rdship  for  the  most  obliging  manner 
m  which  you  have  conveydi  to  me  his  Majesty's  gracious  intentions, 
and  assuring  your  I^ordship  that  I  shall  always  set  a  high  value  on  the 
favourable  sentiments  which  you  are  pleased  to  express  on  my  subject. 

'  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c.'  — lb,  vol.  ii.  pp.  149,  150. 

In  consequence  of  this  letter,  and  in  compliance  with  the  sug- 
gestion above  printed  in  italics^  a  peerage  was  conferred  on  Lady 
Hester,  by  the  title  of  Baroness  Chatham,  descendible  to  her 
sons ;  and  a  pension  of  30002.  a  year  to  himself,  and  any  two  lives 
be  should  name.     He  named  Lady  Hester  and  their  eldest  son. 

Mr.  Pittas  popularity  again  suffered  considerably  by  this 
peerage  and  pension ;  but  a  short  course  of  opposition,  at  always 
happens,  very  soon  and  very  completely  recovered  it,  while  there 
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1  prejudipu  against  Lord  Rote,  the  most  unjust,  but  fur 

very  reason  the  most  violent,  tUat  evar,  we  believe,  assailed 

y  ininistftr  : — '  be  was,'  says  Walpole,  '  abuied  ever}  whei-e,  even 

e  lie  bad  lime  to  do  the  least  wrong  tbiiig.' 

^>Tfl  Bute  was  desirous  of  peace,  and,  as  tba  first  step  towanls 

^  wished  to  wiibdraw  all  peruniary  fud  from  the  King  of  Prussia  : 

I  Duke  nf  Newcastle,  very  consistently  wilb  his  own  opinions, 

„  no  doubt,  also  influenced  by  ibosc  more  rercntly  adopted  by 

.  Pilt,  was  for  continuing  the  system  of  cuntinenlal  allinnces; 

,  havinfr  now  no  support  in  the  Cabinet,  he  rciigncd  on  the 

J  May,  17'i2.     Lord  Bute  became  First  Iiord  I'f  the  Treasury, 

i  was  succeeded,  as  Secrclnry  of  Slate,  by  Mr.  George  Oren- 

lUe,  who  had  separated  from  bis  brother  and  brother-in-law.  and 

"lered  to  Lord  Bute.     Mr.  Fox  continued  to  lead  the  House  of 

Commons,  as  be  bad  done  since  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Pill. 

)n  December  peace  was  made— in  our  opinion  a  jpiod  peiicii- 
but  it  became,   chiefly  through  the  potency  of  Mr.  Pin' 
aoeoce,  generally  unpopular,  and    accelerated   the  downfatl 
S  wht>  had  hoped  that  it  would  have  conflrmed  tbeir  powei 
The  nutlturity  of  Mr.  Pitt  at  this  nufment  is  strikingly 

i  by  Lord  Clieslerfield. 

'  I  should  naturHlly  think  that  lliia  session  will  be  a  Bturniy  one :  that 

,  if  Mr.  Pitt  lakes  an  aclive  pari ;   l.ut  if  he  ii  p/eaied,  us  the  mintt- 

«  say  he  ii,  there  is  no  uther  .Culm  to  lilaw  a  storm.     The  Dukes  of 

nberUL>t],  NeHCtsile,  and  Uevuushire  have  nu  belter  truops  to  attack 

ih  tlisn  Iha  nnlitin ;  but  Pitt  alone  is  ipte  agmen'—'Ib.,  vol.  ii.  p.  1S6. 

<  But  J&Ams,  unfortunately,  was  not  pleased,  and  did 

jnrm  of  unjiopulantv  against  Lord  Bute,  much  more  fiei 

Uv«  little  douitt,  than  ho  intended,  and  which  produced 

BiBOnces  of  a  must  serious  and  deplorable  character  lung  after 

n  bad  ccajted  to  l.ikc  any  share  whatsoever  in  public  affs 

Before  this  storm    Lord  Bute  retired.      Proud,  sensitive,  and' 

IninteresUid — nut  trained  in  early  life  (which  alone  gives  nerves 

r  such  encounters)  tu  the  bull-fiifhlii  of  jjolitics,  be  was  sick  of 

■  painful  pre-eminence,  and  suddenly,  on  the  8th  Aprd,   1763, 

1  the  surprise  of  friends  and  foes,  resigned, — Mr.  Fox  at  the 

t  timo  abdicating  the  lead  of  the  House  of  Commons,  a  dis- 

inction  whicli  be  had  so  long  coveted  and  for  su  short  a  time  en- 

Gnorge  (Ircnvillc  succecdol  to  both,   in  the  united 

mces  of  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  and  Chancellor  of  the  Kx- 

This  change,  instead  uf  appeasing,  only  inflamed  the 

■  virulence  of  faction  against  Lord  Bute,  whose  mere  pupjx^ts  the 

ii«w  niinialers  were  BupjHtsed  to  be. 

Tbis  administration,  rickety  from  its  birth,  was  still  further 
weakened  by  ihe  sudden  death  of  Lord  Egremout,  one  of  ths 
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secretaries  of  state,  on  the  20th  of  August,  1763  ;  and  Lord  Bute, 
not  only  without  any  concert  with  them,  but  with  entirely  op- 
posite views  to  theirs,  undertook,  by  the  King*s  commands,  to 
endeavour  to  mediate  the  return  of  Mr.  Pitt  to  his  Majesty *s  ser- 
vice, which  he  justly  thought  would  be  a  panacea  for  all  the 
public  diseases. 

Lord  Bute*s  interference  seems  to  have  been  confined  to  medi- 
ating an  interview  between  the  King  and  Mr.  Pitt,  at  which  every 
thing  was  graciously  conducted,  and,  as  appeared,  amicably  ar- 
ranged. This  was  on  Saturday,  the  27th ;  and  on  Sunday  Mr. 
Pitt  went  down  to  communicate  the  whole  to  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle, fully  persuaded,  from  the  King*s  manner  and  behaviour, 
that '  the  thing  would  do.'  On  Monday,  however,  Mr.  Pitt  had 
another  interview,  at  which  the  scene  changed,  and  the  whole  de- 
sign was  abandoned.  How  or  why  so  promising  a  negociation  so 
suddenly  failed  has  always  been  a  mystery — which  we  had  hoped 
these  papers  would  have  explained ; — but  they  do  not. 

We  look  upon  the  failure  of  this  projected  administration  as,  in 
all  its  various  consequences,  one  of  the  most  important  and  la- 
mentable events  of  the  reign  of  George  IIL :  it  would  probably 
have  stifled  the  nascent  insanity  about  Wilkes,  prevented  the 
American  Stamp  Act,  and  all  the  other  circumstances  of  George 
Grenville*s  subsequent  administration,  which  were  both  directly 
and  consequentially  so  disastrous  to  this  country.  The  failure  was 
certainly  not  imputable  to  Lord  Bute,  who  must  have  been  mor- 
tified, as  well  from  duty  to  the  King  as  for  personal  reasons, 
at  the  ill  success  of  a  negociation  which  he  bad  prosperously 
begun,  and  in  the  defeat  of  which  he  could  have  no  under- 
hand object  of  his  own — for  it  seems  that  he  had  himself  deter- 
mined to  take  no  part  in  the  arrangement,  whatever  it  might 
be.  We  now  know  that,  from  this  time  forward,  he  retired 
into  absolute  bond  fide  privacy,  and  did,  in  fact — contrary  to  the 
incendiary  accusations  of  the  time — so  scrupulously  abstain  from 
all  communication  with  the  King,  that  he  never  once  saw  him  in 
private,  and  resented  as  a  personal  offence  the  indiscretion — 
perhaps  accidental — of  a  person  who  once  attempted  to  bring 
him  into  the  presence  of  his  majesty  in  the  ganlen  of  a  country 
house.     Lord  Chatham  spoke  of  *  something   behind  the  throne 

ijreater  than  the  throne  itself  We  think  we  may  assert  that,  as 
ar  as  applies  to  Lord  Bute,  it  was  a  vision  or  a  falsehood.  It  is 
more  near  the  truth  to  say  that  there  was  something  before  the 
throne  greater  than  the  throne  itself,  and  that  was  the  talismanic 
power  of  Mr.  Pitt — the  lamp  of  his  talents  had  obedient  slaves 
and  a  magical  power,  which  were  called  into  omnipotent  activity 
whenever  he  chose  to  rub  it. 

Lord 
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I  Lonl  Hardwicke's  iadisputable  authority,  wlio  was  privy  lo  ihif 
I  whole  nejrociation,  leads  \is  to  suppose  that  it  falleil,  because  the 
I  King,  with  that  justice  which  was  a  marked  feature  of  his 
I  character,  was  desirous  of  doing  sonietliing  for  his  present 
I  minister  Oeorge  Greiiville — whom  the  King:  propose<l  to  Mr. 
I  Pitt  for  the  place  of  Paymaster,  saying,  'Poor  George  Gren- 
I  vUle  ;  he  is  your  near  relalion,  and  ynu  once  loved  him.' — This 
I  kind  suggestion,  thus  graciously  expressed,  Mr.  Filt  rejected  by 
I  a  cold  and  silent  bow.  The  King  then  proposed  Lord  Temple 
I  for  the  head  of  the  Treasury  ;  but  that  Mr.  Pitt  also  received 
I  with  a  negalive  observation,  tliat  'the  alliance  o? great  iVhig  in- 
I  terents,  which  had  supported  the  revolnl ion-government,  were 
I  indispensable' — alluding  clearly  lo  ihe  Duke  of  Newcastle,  wilh 
I  whom  he  was  now  in  conGdential  communication.  Here  the 
I  negociation  seems  to  have  broken  ofTj  though  we  have  no  expla- 
I  nation  why  the  King  should  have  been  adverse  to,  or  Mr.  Pitt  so 
I  detennincd  on  the  introduction  of  ihe  Duke  of  Newcastle.  The 
I  King*s  last  words  were,  '  Well,  Mr.  Pitt,  I  see  thai  t-hi*  mill  not 
I  do  ;  my  honour  is  concerned,  and  I  must  support  H ;' — which  caji 
I  have  no  meaning,  but  that  his  Majesty  thought  that  he  could  not 
I  in  honour  abandon  George  Grcnvillc,  and  those  other  servants 
I  who  hud  so  recently  come  to  liis  assistance,  and  tvhom  Mr.  Pitt 
I  seemed  resuhed  to  sweep  out;  though  Mr.  Pitt  declared  aftcr- 
I  wards  Ihiit  he  bad  no  such  intention ;  he  admitled  '  that  he  had 
I  mentioned  a  great  many  names,  but  <inly  five  or  six  for  stated 
I  offices.'  Strange  ticissitikle  of  political  omneiions  !  to  find  Mr. 
I  Pitt  insisting,  as  a  sine  tpia  lum,  on  the  admission  of  the  Duke  of 
I  Newcastle,  whom  bo  had  so  lately  excluded;  and  the  exclusion 
I  of  Geoi^c  Grenville,  his  near  relation,  and  so  lately  his  friend  and 
I   iinlhiwer. 

I  The  result  was,  that  George  Grenville  remained  minister. 
I  wul,  being  opposed  with  more  than  Theban  inveteracy  by  his 
I  brothers,  the  affair  of  Wilkes  was  blown  into  a  oonflagrntion. 
I  Our  readers  have  already  seen  (niife,  p,  220)  that  Mr.  Wilkes 
■  was,  at  his  entrance  inlo  public  life,  •  aj'riendof  Pitt's,'  and  these 
I  Vidumes  show  that  he  continue<l  to  profess  to  be  so,  and  was  a 
I  Candidate  for  office  under  him.  He  was  still  more  intimately 
I  ConntH'ted  with  Liinl  Temple,  who  assisted  in  his  election  for 
I  Aylesbury,  and  maile  him  cnhmrl  of  die  Bucks  mililin,  and 
I  WUkes  entered,  as  was  his  imlure,  headlong  into  all  his  lordship's 
I  politics ;  in  furtherance  of  which  he  now  set  on  foot  the  paper, 
I  more  cclebroted  for  its  accidental  consequences  than  for  its  in- 
I  trinsic  merits,  caUe<l  the  North  Briton,  directed  avoivedly  against 
I  lt)t<]  Itute  and  the  Scottish  nation  generally,  and,  with  great  inde- 
^cvncy,  oi^inst  ihe  iH-rson  of  the  sovereign  himself,  all  of  whom 
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Wilkes  accused  of  being  parties  to  a  JaeMh  conspiracy  against 
the  liberties  of  the  country*  A  young  king  of  the  hau$e  of 
Hanover,  who  held  his  crown  only  hy  the  exclusion  of  the  Stuarts^ 
a  Jacobite  !  We  can  now  look  back  at  that  astonishing  accusation — 
which  nevertheless  produced  the  most  violent  and  disgraceful  dis- 
sensions that  have  disgraced  modem  times— as  an  almost  incre- 
dible example  of  the  frenzied  credulity  of  party.  Mr.  Wilkes 
himself^  in  his  soberer  years^  laughed  pleasantly  enough  at  the 
folly  of  his  quondam  dupes.  One  day^  in  his  later  life^  he 
went  to  courts  and  George  III.  asked  him,  in  a  good-humoured 
tone  of  banter^  '  how  his  friend  Serjeant  Glynn  was.'  Glynn  bad 
been  one  of  his  most  furious  partisans.  Wilkes  replied,  with 
aCTected  gravity,  '  Pray,  Sir,  don  t  call  Serjeant  Glynn  a  friend  of 
mine;  iKe  fellow  wa$  a  WilkIte,  which  your  Majesty  knows  I 
never  was.'  In  truth,  such  a  ridiculous  bugbeat  could  not  have 
imposed  for  a  day  even  on  the  lowest  rabblci  if  it  had  not  been 
supported  by  the  countenance  and  co-operation  of  the  great  po- 
litical leaders.  But  even  that  would  not  have  given  consistency  to 
tnch  a  shadow,  if  it  had  not  unfortunately  happened  to  mix  itself 
vp  with  the  two  constitutional  questions  of  '  general  warrants,* 
And  'parliamentary  privil^e/  The  intermixture  of  these  legal 
questions  enabled  such  men  as  Mr.  Pitt,  who  disapproved  the 
violence  and  despised  the  calumnies  of  Wilkes,  to  use  him  as 
the  tool  of  their  own  ambition.  Wilkes— encouraged  by  such 
support,  and  hurried  on  by  his  own  natural  indiscretion,  with  the 
recklessness  of  a  man  who  had  nothing  to  lose,  and  the  prospect 
of  gaining  at  least  notoriety — proceeded  to  extreme  of  sedition, 
obscenity,  and  blasphemy,  which  even  faction  itself  hesitated  to 
adopt.  Lord  Temple,  though  he  supported  Wilkes,  at  first  with 
his  countenance,  and  throughout  with  his  purse,  found  it  neces- 
sary to  disclaim  (though  in  very  inadequate  terms)  any  appro- 
bation of  his  extreme  violence,  and  professed  (no  doubt  very 
truly)  to  have  endeavoured  to  dissuade  him  from  proceedings 
which  gradually  assumed  the  appearance  of  infatuation  and  in- 
sanity, rather  than  faction.  Mr.  Pitt  took  a  still  more  becoming 
tone ;  he  professed  only  to  look  to  the  constitutional  questions ; 
and  censured  the  proceedings  of  the  individual  in  the  most  decided 
and  unequivocal  manner. 

24th  Nov.  1*763. — *  Mr.  Pitt,  though  very  ill,  came  down  to  the  Hotise 
on  crutcheii,  and  vehemently  reprobated  the  facility  with  which  parliament 
was  surrendering  its  own  privileges ;  but  he  carefully  impressed  on  the 
House,  that  he  was  merely  delivering  a  constitutional  opinion,  and  not  vin- 
dicating the  libel,  or  its  author.  He  condemned  the  whole  series  of 
North  Britons,  and  called  (hem  illiberal,  unmanly,  and  detestable.  "  He 
abhorred,'*  he  pitid,  "  all  national  reflections :  the  King's  subjects  were  one 

people ; 
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people;  whoever  divided  them  was  guiliy  of  sedition.  Hia  MajeBiy'i 
compUiiit  was  well-Ctuoded ;  it  was  juitj  it  was  nece«BBry.  The 
atithor  did  not  deserve  lo  be  ranked  among  the  human  spcciee;  lie  was 
the  bluphemei  of  his  God,  and  the  libeller  of  his  King.  He  had  nu 
connexion  with  him;  he  had  no  connexiun  with  sny  such  writer.  It 
was  true,  tliat  he  hod  friendships,  and  warm  onea ;  he  had  ohiigaiioua, 
■nil  great  ones;  but  no  friendships,  no  obligations,  could  induce  him  to 
Dpprove  what  he  firmly  eoniiemned.  It  miebt  be  supposed  that  he 
■Iluded  to  hia  noble  relation  (Ivord  Temple)-  He  was  proud  to  call  him 
kis  relation  ;  he  icat  htsfrienH^  his  botom  friend  ;  tchose  Jidelify  iCTu 
ai  vruhaken  tu  hit  virtue.  They  went  into  office  together,  and  they 
Came  out  together ;  they  had  lived  together,  ami  Iheij  would  die  together. 
He  knew  nothing  of  any  connexion  with  the  writer  of  that  libel.' — Ih. 
vol.  ii.  2C9. 

At  this  period  we  find  Mr.  Pitt  nnd  thp  Dufte  of  Newcastle 

in  close  and  mnfiderilial  inlerconrse  wilh  cncb  other  and  with  llie 

Dake  of  Cumberland,  with  the  new  of  disptnring,  as  Mr.  Pitt 

expresspfl  it  lo  Ihc  Duke  fif  Newcastle  (i;Jth  Oci.   1763),  -the 

rnsh  itnd  odious  ministry,   by  simte  »olid  vninn  on  rept^ntion  prin- 

dplai'  (ii.  2G0).     The  first  step  townrds  this  object  wns  to  Imve 

been  the  adoption  (if  Wilkes's  side  in  the  [rririle^e  rjuestion,  in 

which  Mr.  Pitt  had  been  led  to  suppose  that  Mr.  Charles  Ynrke, 

Ihra  Altorney-Cieneral,  would  hare  concorred  ;  bat  it  turned  out 

that  Mr.  Yorke  was  of  a  different  npinitm ;  and,  though  he  soon 

(ifler  resigned  kix  n^ee,  be  adhered  lo  the  Iciynlily  of  the  course 

taken  by  the  ministry ;  and  bis  dissent  seems  lo  hare  discoticeried 

the  plan  contemplated  hy  Mr.  Pitt  and  the  Duke,     Their  con- 

'   fidrattsl  (»)niiestoii,  however,  seems  to  liave  CTmtinued  down  to 

October,    1764,  when,  upon  some  ovortnre  (tint  whence  or  of 

%{iDt  nntnre  does  not  appear  *)  made  to  the  Duke,  and  hy  him 

mmmuiiicated  to  bis  nily,   Mr.    Pitt,  the  latter  touk  the  opp(jr- 

lunily  of  dissolving  his  connexion  with  his  prnre,   in  a  dedaire 

letter,  in  which,  after  stating  his  resolution  to  act  for  his  'single 

tetf,' Ui  keep  himself  •  five  from  uU  ttipulalim)x,' and  Ui  npptise 

or  support  measures  '  indepi-ndent  of  the  sentiments  of  others,'  he 

proceeds : — 

I        '  Having  seen  the  cluse  of  last  ses«iun,  and  the  system  of  thai  great 

waVitu  which  my  share  uf  the  ministry  was  si>largelvnrruijfned.  given  up 

'    by  litenre  in  a  full  hoiiae,  I  have  little  tliotights  of  neginnifig  the  world 

I    Main  u)ion  a  new  centre  of  uniun.    Your  ftrnee  will  not,  I  Inwt,  wonder, 

I   If  after  so  recent  and  so  strange  a  phenomenon  hi  politics,  I  hate  nu 

I   diipotitiun  lo  quit  tlic  free  conditten  of  a  man  standing  ringle,  and  darUtg 

ntrjnl  to  At  Duk*  irf  nrniaril* 
(•iiitiiii ;  »ai  ibe   Ihikt,  In  tul)- 

f,  i»j»,'tlin"ul>jw:l  toiiui  lo  tu  itirliratc,  auil  In 
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to  appeal  to  his  country  at  large,  upon  the  soundaess  of  his  principles 
and  the  rectitude  of  his  conduct.' — vol.  ii.  p.  297. 

But  even  this  separation  was  not  final,  for  we  find  that  in  1 770 
Lord  Chatham  was  desirous  of  renewing  his  alliance  with  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle.  We  had  hoped  that  these  volumes  would 
have  cleared  up  some  of  the  obscurity  which  involves  the  extraor- 
dinary alternations  of  alliance,  neutraJity,  and  opposition  between 
these  two  statesmen,  which  had  so  large  a  share  in  the  political 
events  of  half  a  century ;  but  unluckily  the  few  additional  lights 
which  they  afibrd  seem  only  to  render  the  intricacy  more  per- 
plexing. It  is  quite  clear  (though,  perhaps,  the  editors  give  us  all 
they  have  found)  that  we  have  but  a  small  and  imperfect  portion 
of  Mr.  Pitt's  correspondence. 

While  the  complicated  and  tumultuous  discussions  arising 
out  of  Wilkes's  aflfair  were  shaking  the  ministry  from  without, 
they  were  additionally  damaged  by  internal  weakness  and  blun- 
dering pusillanimity.  About  this  time  (April,  1765)  his  Majesty 
had  a  serious  illness — its  peculiar  character  was  then  unknown, 
but  we  have  the  best  auikority  for  believing  that  it  was  of  the 
nature  of  those  which  thrice  after  afflicted  his  Majesty,  and 
finally  incapacitated  him  for  the  duties  of  government — and  it  is 
highly  probable  that  this  illness  was  produced  by  the  great 
anxiety  which  these  struggles  of  faction  had  produced  in  the  royal 
mind.  On  his  recovery,  he,  with  his  natural  firmness  and  good 
sense,  saw  the  necessity  of  providing  for  a  regency,  in  the  too 
probable  case  of  his  dying,  before  his  son  (then  a  few  years  old) 
should  be  of  age,  and  he  commanded  his  ministers  to  prepare 
and  present  a  bill  for  this  important  object.  The  bill  was  to  de- 
signate persons  of  the  royal  family  whom  the  king  should  have 
the  power  of  investing  with  the  regency ;  and  surely,  of  all  pos- 
sible persons,  no  one,  after  the  Queen  herself,  could  appear  more 
fit  to  be  named  in  that  list  than  the  Princess  Dowager — the  grand- 
mother of  the  infant  prince — the  mother^ of  the  King — who  had 
educated  him  with  the  most  successful  care,  and  whom  he  repaid 
with  the  most  unbounded  and  well-merited  confidence  and  affection. 
But  the  name  of  the  Princess  Dowager  had  been  so  scandalously 
implicated  in  the  unpopularity  of  Lord  Bute,  that  the  pusillanimous 
ministry  did  not  dare  to  include  her  name  in  the  list  of  ]>ossible 
regents — giving  by  this  omission  a  public  sanction  to  all  the 
odious  imputations  of  which  she  was  the  object.  The  mode  of 
inflicting  this  insult  was  as  mean  as  the  insult  itself  was  gross — 
for  the  bill  provided  that  the  Queen,  or  anij  other  member  of  the 
royal  family,  might  be  regents ;  and  Lord  Halifax,  the  Secretary 
of  State,  bcinp^  asked  what  was  meant  by  the  term  '  royal  family , 
answered  *  the  descendants  of  George  II.,'  which  of  course  ex- 
cluded 
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eluded  bis  dau|!:bter -in-law,  and  so  ihe  bill  passed  ihe  tlouse  of 
ijords,  on  lliis  absurd  quibble  (only  W  be  equalled  hy  ibi;  cele- 
brated case  in  Triatram  Sbandy)  thai  the  King's  mother  was  not 
'    one  of  the  '  rtnjal  family.'      It  was  naturally  especled  that  in  the 
inflamed  and  bolaacetl  slate  of  parties,  this  incident  should  pro- 
duce some  violent  scenes  in  the  House  of  Commons.     Hut  on  a 
proposition  by  the  friends  of  the  Princess,  for  the  special  inser- 
tion of  her  name,  the  minister  gave  way  at  once — throwing  the 
'  whole  of  the  responsibility  on  the  House,  and  hoping  by  this  shift 
'  to  conciliate  the  King,  without  incurrittg  any  share  of  the  unpo- 
pnlarily  of  the  princess.     The  amended  hill  jNused  with  little 
difficulty,  to  the  great  disappointment  of  the  turbulent  party,  who 
seemed  taken  by  surprise,  and  could  hardly  comprehend  hnw  so 
pivminag  a  quarrel  bnd  been  averted.      It  was  soon  evident  that 
the  real  cause  of  this  ominous  event  passing  off  so  quietly,  was 
I    Mr.  Pitt's  declining  to  uUie  any  part  in  it  (vol.  ii.  p.  307) — though 
bis  parly  very  naturally  looketl  with  '  great  expectations'  to  the 
.   course  be  might  adopt.     The  inaction  of  such  a  man,  on  such  a 
I   a  point,  in  such  a  case,  can  hardly  be  accounted  f<tr  on  any  other 
i  supposition  than  that  he  did  nut  like  to  risk  his  mob- popularity 
I  by  supporting  the  princess,  nor  the  king's  favour  by  opposing 
'her;  and  he  probably  thought  that  the  ministers,  however  imbe- 
f  die  for  any  other  purpose,  were  still  strong  enough  to  destroy 
'    themselves  without  any  direct  intervention  of  his.      Walpole,  an 
eye  and  ear  witness  b:>  the  whole  transaction,  sketches,  in  his 
I  dever  way,  Mr.  Pitt's  inactivity : — 

'  Mr.  Pitt,  who,  if  he  had  beeu  wise,  would  have  come  forward  to 
kelp  the  princess  dowager,  chose  to  wait  to  see  if  she  was  to  be  lefl 
!  there,  and  gave  himself  a  terrible  fit  of  the  gout,  and  nobtxly  was  ready 
,   lo  teed  his  part  to  the  audieuce.' — Letters  to  Hertford,  p.  215. 

A  few  days  after  Ihe  Regency  Question,  about  the  middle  of 
ftfay,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  undertook,  by  the  King's  com- 
mand, a  negociation  with  Mr.  Pitt  and  Lord  Temple,  who  was 
sect  for  from  Stowc,  for  the  dismissal  of  the  existing  ministry,  and 
their  own  return  to  power.     This  failed,  because,  though  the  par- 

Ilies  were  agreed  upon  public  measures,  the  King  stipulated  for 
the  retention  of  Lord  Northumberlund  and  Mr.  Slcnarl  Mac- 
kenzie, whom  Lord  Temple  objtcleil  to  as  creatures  of  Lord 
Bute.  Upon  this  the  negodalion  broke  off,  but  the  ministry 
having  insisted  on  the  dismissal  of  these  same  jverious,  the  Kuig 
had  again,  through  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  resource  to  Mr. 
Pitt,  who  on  the  l!)th  of  .lune  had  a  personal  audience  with  his 
Majesty,  and  again  on  the  '23rd,  in  company  with  Lord  Temple, 
when,  from  some  reasons  which  are  neither  here  nor  anywhere 
else  that  we  know  of  intelligibly  stated,  but  which  seem  to  have 
roL.  Lxvi,  MO.  cxxxi.  R  bcs^ 
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been  eisentlally  of  the  same  character  as  the  difficulties  in  the 
previous  attempt,  this  negociation  was  also  abandoned,  and  the 
King  was  most  reluctantly  obliged  to  go  on  with  his  former 
ministers. 

It  has  been  generally  supposed  that — at  least  in  the  second 
negociation — '  Mr.  Pitt  would  have  accepted  the  King*s  terms, 
but  that  Lord  Temple  was  intractable* — and  probably  in  Mr. 
Pitt's  'opinion  unreasonable — for  it  is  remarkable  that  imme- 
diately after  this  transaction,  notwithstanding  Mr.  Pitt's  recent 
declaration  that  he  was  united  to  Lord  Temple  for  life  and 
death,  an  estrangement  took  place  between  them.  Lord  Temple 
separated  himself  from  Mr.  Pitt,  reconciled  himself  with  his 
brother  George^  and  declared  himself  suddenly,  as  Walpole  says, 
the  '  warmest  friend  of  the  present  administration.'  Mr.  Pitt,  as 
Gerard  Hamilton  tells  us,  mentioned  this  negociation  in  parlia- 
ment (11th  Feb.  1766),  but  'passed  over  studiously  everything 
that  related  to  Lord  Templets  refusal ;'  and  both  Pitt  and  George 
Grenville  seemed  to  exculpate  Lord  Bute  from  having  created 
the  difficulty.  Walpole  concludes  his  account  by  saying  that 
'  there  is  a  mystery  to  be  still  cleared  up '  {Let  to  Hert,  p.  230) ; 
he  might  well  say  so,  for  it  is  still  a  mystery  to  us. 

But  though  the  precise  grounds  of  difference  can  only  be  con- 
jectured, some  more  recent  light  has  been  thrown  on  the  general 
aspect  of  this  transaction,  which  it  is  proper  to  re-produce.  Walpole 
writes  to  Lord  Hertford  (20th  May,  1765)  that  the  '  hero  of  Cul- 
loden'  had  been  sent  down  to  Hayes  to  tender  to  Mr.  Pitt 

*  almost  carte  blanche — blanchissime — for  the  constitution^  and  little 
short  of  it  for  the  whole  red-book  of  places,  but  brought  back  nothing 
but  a  fiat  refusal, '--Let,  to  Hert,^  p.  223. 

He  then  describes  the  peace  of  the  capital  and  of  the  country 
as  endangered  by  '  mobs  and  mutinies,'  and  a  'general  spirit  of 
dissatisfaction,'  amounting  almost  to  '  rebellion/  and  adds,  that 

•  in  the  mean  time  there  is  neither  administration  nor  government ; 
and  this  is  the  crisis  in  which  Mr.  Pitt,  who  could  stop  every  evif^ 
chooses  to  be  more  unreasonable  than  ever,* — 76.,  p.  225. 

Mr.  Burke,  too,  who  at  this  time  was  in  the  confidence  of 
Lord  Rockingham,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Flood,  18th  May,  1765,  de- 
scribes, in  a  striking  manner,  Mr.  Pitt's  conduct  on  this  occasion: — 

*  Nothing  but  an  intractable  spirit  in  your  friend  Pitt  can  prevent  a 
most  admirable  and  lasting  sybtem  [of  administration]  from  being  put 
foeether,  and  this  crisis  will  show  \vhether  pride  or  patriotism  be  predo- 
mmant  in  his  character ;  for  you  may  be  assured,  he  has  it  now  in  his 
power  to  come  into  the  service  of  his  country  upon  any  plan  of  politics 
he  chooses  to  dictate^  with  great  and  honourable  terms  to  himself  and 
every  friend  he  has  in  the  world,  and  with  such  a  strength  of  power  as 
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will  li«  equsl  to  anything  but  abgolute  dcBpntism  met  king  and  klng- 
dum.  A  few  days  will  show  whether  he  will  take  ihis  pnri,  or  continue 
on  his  hack  at  Hnyes  talking  (aumo   ' — PriorU  Lift:  of  Burke,  n.  81. 

It  was  not  till  lliesc  volumes  had  mode  us  acquainted  with 
the  verbose  pomp  of  Mr.  Pill's  prii-ate  stjle  that  we  could 
npprcciale  the  full  merit  of  this  last  characteristic  stroke  of  Mr. 
Burke's  pencil. 

Tlie  circumstances  under  which  the  King  was  forced  lo  cnpilu- 
!ate  with  his  old  administratioti,  now  called  the  Diike  nf  Bed- 

ford't,  from  that  nobleman's  accession  to  it  as  President  of  the 
Council,  were  in  every  way  diatasleful  to  him,  and  their  personal 
conduct  made  it  still  worse.  They  were  disrespectful,  nav,  it  is 
said  insolent,  in  the  closet* — iboy  questioned  his  veracity — they 
attempted  to  tie  him  down  by  offensive  stipulations — and  all  this, 
in  the  wretched  policy  of  endeavouring  lo  gain  mob  popularity  at 
die  expense  of  their  master,  whose  private  virtues,  excellent 
•nderstandtng,  and  a  ct>nstitutiimal  and  conscientious  appreciation 
of  his  public  duties,  could  not  save  him  from  the  odium  which, 
in  fact,  oug;ht  to  have  fallen  on  the  factions  by  which  he  was 
ea»idn  passed  and  oppressed. 

The  King:,  thus  abandoned  by  Mr.  Pitt,  nmrepresenled  lo  his 
peo)>le.  and  insulted  by  his  cabinet,  soon  found  bis  thraldom  as 

,iatrtlemble  as  it  was  undeserved,  and  was  forced  to  make  another, 
Bwl  at  last  successful  effort  to  relieve  himself  from  so  painful  a 
tervitude.  The  Duke  of  Cumberland  now  addressed  himself, 
on  his  Majesty's  behalf,  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  and  the  more 
moderate  section  of  the  Opposition,  ami  through  the  mediation  of 
those  two  dukes,  the  ministry  called  the  Rockiitgliam  admuiutra- 
ium  was  formed,  with  a  facility  and  on  gi-ounds  so  fair  and  liberal, 
*nd  comprisini;  so  many  respectable  names,  as  afforded  some  hope 
of  strength  and  duration — but  there  nos  one  element  of  strength 
and  duration  wanting.  It  did  not,  unfortunately  for  the  King  and 
the  kingdom,  comprise  Afr.  Pitt — aad,  t/ttrefitrf,  notwithstaading 
all  its  other  merits,  hardly  dragged  itself  tlirough  one  year  of 
existen<e.  Another  great  misfortune!  linos  yet  time  to  have 
healed  the  American  ivouud,  ajid  if  the  one  masler-mmd  bod 
1>een  guiding  instead  of  distracting  the  public  councds,  what  dis- 
sensions and  disasters  might  hare  lieen  prevented ! 

Though  Mr.  Pitt  had  ■  wiaccoutitably'  (as  he  always  said)  failed 
in  making  an  administration,  there  seems  to  have  been  a  reasonable 
tvppctAlion  that  he  would  liave  soon  taken  a  share — the  lion's  share, 
ai  doobt  — in  the  Rockinglmm  ministry:  ur  that  al  least  be  would 
have  given  it  that  counlcii:uict-  and  supputl  without  which  it  could 
not  hope  to  exist  a  session,     liut  it  was  not  so. 
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The  wannest  panegyrists  of  Mr.  Pitt  are  obliged  to  confess  that 
his  conduct  towards  the  Rockingham  administration  is  the  least 
satisfactory  part  of  his  history  {Thackeray,  vol.  ii.  p.  76).  They 
had  only  accepted  the  government  when  Mr.  Pitt  had  declined 
it,  and  accepted  it  (some  of  the  principals  at  least),  if  not  with 
Mr.  Pitt*s  advice,  at  least  with  his  concurrence :  they  repealed 
the  stamp-act,  conferred  a  peerage  on  his  friend.  Lord  Cam- 
den, and  showed  on  every  occasion  the  greatest  deference  to 
Mr.  Pitt.  A  small  but  remarkable  circumstance  proves  how 
well  disposed  they  were  to  conciliate  him.  His  solicitor,  Mr. 
Nuthall,  appears  to  have  been  much  in  his  political  as  well 
as  his  legal  confidence  :  one  of  the  first  acts  of  Lord  Rockingham 
was  to  appoint  Mr.  Nuthall  to  the  important  and  confidential 
office  of  Solicitor  to  the  Treasury — an  appointment  which,  as  Mr. 
Nuthall  states,  he  could  only  owe  to  the  friendship  with  which 
Mr.  Pitt  honoured  him. 

We  know  enough  of  politicians  in  general,  and  of  Mr.  Pitt  in 
particular,  to  be  assured  that  the  very  fact  of  not  l>eing  in  office 
inevitably  produces  an  alienation  from,  and  dissatisfaction  with, 
those  who  are;  but  we  suspect  that  Mr.  Pitt  was  additionally 
dissatisfied,  not  to  say  mortified,  at  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's 
share  in  forming  the  Rockingham  administration  (ii.  345),  and 
that  this  indisposition  towards  that  Duke  was  extended  to  the 
whole  ministry. 

In  the  debate  on  the  address,  Mr.  Pitt  made  a  kind  of  double 
speech  in  his  best  style.  He  was  civil  to  the  ministers,  but  could, 
he  said,  not  give  them  his  confidence;  and  then,  bowing  to  the 
Treasury  bench,  in  a  manner  not  quite  in  order,  but  full  of  grace 
and  dignity,  addressed  them :  '  Pardon  me,  gentlemen,  but  con- 
fidence is  a  plant  of  slow  growth  in  an  aged  bosom.'  This  apos- 
trophe made  a  great  sensation  at  the  moment,  and  is  still  quoted  as 
a  specimen  of  Mr.  Pitt's  peculiar  style ;  but  in  truth  the  interest 
created  was  not  by  the  dramatic  manner,  but  by  the  important 
fact — that  the  new  ministry  had  not  the  confidence  of  Mr.  Pitt ;  or, 
in  other  words,  that,  unless  they  could  satisfy  him,  their  days  were 
numbered  !  He  expressed  with  an  eloquent  enthusiasm,  tempered, 
however,  by  much  courtesy  and  moderation  towards  the  present 
ministers,  his  strong  disapprobation  of  the  recent  course  of  Ame- 
rican policy,  its  folly  and  its  danger.  This  called  up  George 
Grcnville,  who  defended  the  measures  of  the  late  ministry  as  right 
in  themselves,  and  sanctioned  as  to  their  principle  by  parliament, 
without  a  dissentient  voice ;  and  he  added  (we  believe  too  truly), 
that '  the  seditious  spirit  of  the  colonies  owed  its  birth  to  factions 
m  that  House.*  To  this  Mr.  Pitt  replied,  in  what — to  evade  the 
rales  of  the  House  against  speaking  twice  in  the  same  debate — he 

called 
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mlleO  a  porlion  of  his  speech  which  he  liacl  reiernMt,  but  was  now 
forcM  from  him.  He  nnsworcd  Grcnville  wilh  a  contemptuous 
gravity,  dcsi^ating  liiin  as  '  the  yentleman  who  had  spoken,* 
without  the  usual  prefix  of  honouroAle — he  defended  himself  from 
ibe  charge  of  having  by  his  speeches  giveu  birth  to  sedition  in 
America — he  asserted,  in  the  broadest  terms,  the  supreme  right  of 
the  mother  rountr}'  on  all  points  except  the  taxation  of  an  unre- 
presented people — '  the  distinction  between  legislation  and  taxa- 
tton  being,"  he  said,  '  essential  to  liberty  ;'  which  is.  we  confess, 
a  distineiion  not  very  intelligible  tu  us;  and  concluded  by  re- 
<<ommeDding  lenient  measures,    with  a  ijuolatton   from   a  ballad 

I    which,  in  any  other  mouth,   u-oidd    have   appeared    trivial,    but 
from  bis  was  accepted  as  the  apopbihegm  nf  n  sage : — 

'  '  Be  to  her  fmillB  a  liltle  blind. 

Be  to  her  virtues  very  kind.' 
This  speech,  powerful  in  its  efl'ect  at  the  moment,  is  also  remark- 
able for  containing  the  first  germ  of  Parliiimentanj  Rrfiirm : — 

'  There  is  an  idea  in  some,  that  the  colonies  are  virtually  represented 
in  this  House.  I  would  fain  know  by  whom  an  Americaa  is  repre- 
•enled  here?  Is  he  represented  by  any  knight  of  the  shire,  in  auy 
county  in  this  kingdom?  Would  to  Gud  that  respectable  represent- 
ation was  augmented  to  a  greater  number  !  Or  will  you  tell  him  that 
he  is  represented  by  any  representative  of  a  borough— a  borouah  which 
its  own  represeniBtives  never  saw?     This  is  what  is  called  "the  rotten 

Sart  of  the  couttitution."  It  cannot  continue  a  century :  ifit  does  not 
tup,  l'(  mutl  he  tanptilitleil.' — Speech,  \4lh  Jan.,  1166. 

Lord  Chatham,  many  years  after,  reprixluccd  the  same  image 
on  the  same  subject,  but  with  a  different  and,  we  think,  a  much 
juster  conclusion: — 

'  The  boroughs  of  the  country  have  been  properly  enoi^h  called  the 
rotten  parts  of  the  Conslitutiou,  and  without  enlcring  into  any  invidious 
particularity,  I  have  seen  enough  lo  justify  the  eppellacion.  But,  in 
my  judgment,  my  I*ords,  these  boroughs,  corrupt  as  they  are,  must  be 
considered  the  natural  infimiily  of  the  consiilution.  Like  the  inGrm- 
ities  of  the  body,  we  must  bear  them  with  patience,  and  submit  to 
carry  them  about  with  us,  T!ie  limb  is  morlilied ;  but  Ike  ampulatitm 
might  bf  DKATH.'— ^eer/i.  22n./  Jan.,  1170. 

We  will  not  here  enter  into  the  question  of  Parliamentarg 
Jieform,  thus  doubtfully  and  awfully  opened  by  Lord  Chatham, 
ami  subsequently  adopted  and  again  rejected  by  his  wiserson;  but 
thus  much  we  wilt  say.  llml  the  authority  of  neither  nf  the  Pitts 
'can  be  adduced  in  defence  of  the  special  nica-sure  of  reform 
inflicted  upon  us  in  lH3li,  which  was  conceived  in  party  rancour, 
trunetl  in  fraud,  executed  by  violence,  and  must  terminate,  as 
Lord  Chatham  forelioded.  in  df:atm  to  tbe  Constitution ! 

There  was  also  another  important  pmnt  in  this  speech  of  Mr. 
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Pitt  on  American  taxation^  which  requires  special  notice, 
namely,  an  insinuation  that  the  secret  influence  of  Lord  Bute  still 
guided  the  favours  and  councils  of  the  Sovereign.  To  this, 
however.  General  Conway  replied, — '  An  overruling  influence 
has  been  hinted  at.  T  feel  nothing  of  it.  I  disclaim  it  for  my- 
self, and  (as  far  as  my  discernment  can  reach)  for  all  the  rest 
of  his  Majesty*s  ministers ;'  but  such  was  the  virulence  of  faction, 
that  this  disclaimer  by  a  popular  minister,  and  by  a  man  of  such 
scrupulous  integrity  and  delicate  honour  as  Mr.  Conway,  seems 
to  have  had  little  or  no  effect  in  correcting  the  calumny.  Mr. 
Via,  in  his  long  reply^  did  not  even  notice  it.  When^  within  a 
few  months,  Mr.  Pitt  himself  became  minister,  it  was  equally 
asserted — and  by  no  less  an  authority  than  Wilkes  himself  (  Works, 
vol.  iii.  p.  183) — that  he  too  had  become  the  tool  of  Lord  Bute  ; 
so  difficult  is  it  to  eradicate  a  falsehood,  however  notorious  it 
may  be,  which  faction  finds  an  interest  in  propagating. 

This  speech  of  the  14th  January  decided,  no  doubt,  the  great 
public  question  of  the  day, — the  repeal  of  the  stamp-act ;  but  it 
also  convinced  all  parties  that  the  ministry,  as  then  constituted, 
could  not  go  on.  Mr.  Thackeray  had  found  in  the  papers  of 
Mr.  Nuthall  traces  of  an  overture  made  through  that  gentleman 
by  Lord  Rockingham  to  Mr.  Pitt,  about  the  end  of  February, 
1766;  but  these  volumes  inform  us,  for  the  first  time,  of  a  still 
earlier  and  more  important  negociation,  one  evidently  produced  by 
the  events  of  the  14th  January : — 

*  Grosvenor  Square^  January  18,  1766. 
*  Sir, — Lord  Rockingham  and  rayself  are  charged  to  deliver  to  you  a 
message  from  his  Majesty,  which  I  think  and  hope  will  be  preliminary 
to  great  good  to  this  country. 

*  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

*  Grafton.* 
—vol.  ii.  pp.  311-313. 

All  we  know  of  the  failure  of  this  overture  is  from  a  passage  in  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Pitt  to  Lord  Shelburne  (afterwards  first  Marquis 
of  Lansdowne,  who  about  this  time  had  peculiarly  attached  him- 
self to  Mr.  Pitt),  which  states: — 

*  4  o^clocky  January  21,  1766. 
^  My  dear  Lord, — The  riddle  of  negociation  ie  at  an  end.     I  have 
seen  Lord  Rockingham  from   the  King,  and  am  informed  that  his 
Majesty  does  not  judge  proper,  upon  the  report  of  my  answers,  to  have 
any  further  proceedings  in  this  matter.' — vol.  iii.  p.  6. 

Two  other  overtures  were  made  by  Lord  Rockingham ;  one 
personally  to  Lord  Shelburne,  on  the  23rd  February,  and  by  him 
communicated  to  Mr.  Pitt ;  and  a  second  on  the  26th,  through 
Ml*.  Nuthall.     It  seems  clear^  from  Lord  Shel burners  letter  and 

Mr. 


I 
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Mr.  Pill's  answer,  thni  ihf  cause  of  Mr.  Pill's  baugbty  rejection 
of  these  overlures  wu,  tlint  Lord  Rockiugliun  unly  invilcil  Mr. 
Pin  to  j(un  the  ministry,  of  which  his  lordship  was,  and  was  to 
continae,  the  head ; — 

*  His  tone,'  M  r.  Pitt  complained,  *  being  that  of  a  niiDietcr,  master  of 
the  oDurt  and  of  the  public,  making  opening*  lo  men  wlio  arc  seei^ers  of 
office*  and  candidates  for  mioistry.' — vol.  iii.  p.  11.  • 

Lord  Rockingham  appears  lo  have  felt  that  he  could  not  in 
honour  abandon  the  friends  who  had  so  lately  helped  htm  to  form 
bis  administration.  It  is  probable  and  natural  be  should  also 
cliny  lo  bis  own  position  as  head  of  the  adininislraiion ;  and  these 
were  conditions  to  which  the  pride  of  Mr.  Pitt  would  not  submit. 

The  distrust  of  bis  own  power,  thus  early  shown  by  Lord 
Rockingham,  soon  became  general  in  the  public — and  even  in 
the  cabinet ;  the  most  influential  members  of  which,  the  Chan- 
cellor, tbe  Duke  of  Grafton,  and  General  Conway,  began  to  feel 
the  influence  of  the  great  magnet.  The  Duke  of  Grafton  actually 
flew  off  and  attached  himself  openly  to  M  r.  Pitt,  with  ihe  remark- 
able declaration  in  the  House  of  Lords,  that  '  he  would  lake  a 
apode  and  mattock,  and  work  in  the  trenches  under  tuck  a  com- 
mander,'  Lord  Rockingham  found  it  very  difficult-  to  fill  up 
this  vacancy.  i>r  indeed  any  other ;  and  the  adminiatrntion  nt  length 
became  so  dispirited  and  so  feeble  that  the  chancellor,  Loi-d 
Norlhington,  thought  it  necessary  to  acquaint  the  King  that  they 
could  not  go  on,  and  advised  him  to  send  for  the  great  cause  and 
cure  of  all  pcihtical  diseases.  Air.  Pitt!  The  advice  was  not  un- 
acceptable lo  the  King,  who  must  have  been  fully  aware  of  Mr. 
Pitt's  public  importance,  and  seems  to  have  had,  at  this  time,  a 
personal  kindness — certainly  no  ])crsonal  dislike — to  the  individuaL 

So  ende<l  the  Rockingham  administration,  after  an  existence  of 
one  year.  If  respectability  of  persons  and  of  talents,  wholesome 
measures,  good  intentihns,  and  sound  principles,  could  have  given 
stability,  diat  ministry  would  have  been  strong  and  permanent ; 
but  faction — not  even  parly,  but  faction — was  the  predominant 
evil  of  the  times.  Afiniatries  and  Op}>osilioas  had  sii  crossed  and 
jostled  each  oUier  in  the  race  for  office,  that  any  steadiness  of 
nbject  or  consistency  of  principle  was  quile  disregarded.  Lord 
Bute's  administration  was  denounced  as  '  corrupt  and  profligate ;' 
Geoi^e  Grenville's  as  '  rasb  and  odious  ;'  Lord  Rockingham's  as 
■  ridiculous  and  contemptible'  It  was  now  Mr.  Pitt's  turn  to  find 
tbat  he  himself  was  unable  to  struggle  against  that  spirit  of  faction 
itnd  disorder  uhirh  he  of  all  men  bad  tbe  most  contributed  li> 
spread. 

On  the  12th  of  July,  17(>f>.  he  received  the  King's  persona! 
commands  to  fona  sld  Mhuiuisttatiun :  his  iUajcity  uquauUing 
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him  that  he  had  no  terms  to  propose^  but  should  place  himself 
altogether  in  his  hands ;  and  the  King*s  confidential  correspondence 
with  the  new  minister^  pending  the  negociations,  shows  with  what 
cordiality,  tact,  and  good  sense  his  Majesty  exerted  himself  to 
facilitate  Mr.  Pitt*s  arrangements.  Mr.  Pitt  took  for  himself  the 
office  of  Privy  Seal,  which  rendered  indispensable  his  translation 
to  the  House  of  Lords.  This  choice  very  much  surprised  the 
world ;  *  the  reasons  then  assigned — and  we  hare  no  trace  of  any 
other — were  age  and  infirmity,  which  rendered  a  constant  at- 
tendance in  the  House  of  Commons  impossible.  This  reason  did 
not  satisfy  the  public.  His  age  was  but  fifty-eight ;  and  although 
severely  afflicted  by  his  constitutional  gout,  he  had  never  distin- 
g^shed  himself  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  greater  vigour  and 
brilliancy  than  in  the  preceding  session.  This  correspondence 
throws  no  light  on  this  point,  except,  indeed,  that  the  private 
letters  of  his  family  represent  his  malady  as  more  real  and  more 
severe  than  his  contemporaries  were  inclined  to  believe. 

Having  fixed  on  this  secondary  office  for  himself,  the  next 
question  was,  who  should  be  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury.  It  was 
nrst  ofiered  to  Lord  Temple ;  but  under  conditions  which  Lord 
Temple  could  not  accept.  The  cordiality  between  Mr.  Pitt  and 
his  lordship  had,  it  seems,  ceased  for  some  time  past.  Wilkes 
lAentions  the  disunion  so  early  as  November,  1765  (IVarks,  ii. 
217),  and  in  February,  1766,  Mr.  Pitt,  in  relating  to  his  wife 
something  that  had  passed  in  the  House  of  Lords,  said,  '  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  Lord  Temple  rises  in  passion  and  sinks  in 
consideraiian '  (vol.  ii.  p.  374) — an  epigram  which  proves  that, 
though  they  still  called  each  other  *  Dear  Brother,'  and  *  Loving 
Qrother,'  there  must  have  been  a  serious  solution  of  their  ancient 
friendship.  Yet  Lord  Temple  was  treated  by  both  the  King  and 
Mr.  Pitt  with  great  deference ;  and  the  proposition  to  him  had 
the  additional  grace  and  weight  of  being  made  by  the  King  in 
person.  We  shall  extract  in  extenso  his  Majesty's  account  to 
Mr.  Pitt  of  his  interview  with  Lord  Temple : 

*  Richmond  Lodge,  15m.  past  7. 
•  Mr.  Pitt,  July  15,  1166. 

*  Lord  Temple  has  been  with  me,  and  has  desired  me  not  to 
see  you  to-morrow,  that  he  may  have  time  fully  to  talk  with  you.     I 

•  *  I  cannot  figure  to  myself,'  says  his  friend  and  admirer  Sir  A.  Mitchell,  *any 
solid  reason  that  could  induce  him  to  accept  the  ])eerage  at  this  time,'  &c. — vol. 
iii.  p.  43.  *  Everybody,'  writes  Lord  Chesterfield,  •  is  puzzled  to  account  for  this 
step ;  such  an  event  was,  I  believe,  never  heard  nor  read  of,  to  withdraw  in  the 
fiiluess  of  his  ])ower  and  in  the  utmost  Ratification  of  his  ambition,  from  the  Houso 
of  Commons  (which  procured  him  his  power,  and  which  could  alone  ensure  it  to  him) 
and  to  go  into  that  Hotpital  of  Incurahfei^  the  House  of  Lords,  i:*  a  measure  su 
unaccountable,  that  nothing  but  proof  positive  could  make  me  believe  it — but  so  it 
it.'— C4««/.  L«/.  Ui  Aygntt\  1766. 

have. 
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hsTP,  therefore,  intriisted  liim  to  acquamt  you  I  sbnlt  not  expect  you 
then;  but,  on  recolleciiun,  I  think  it  may  be  both  of  utility  nnd  uot  voiJ 
of  imazement,  for  you  to  know  the  substance  of  what  has  patBed. 

I  '  1  opened  to  him  a  ilceire  of  seeing  him  in  the  Treasury,  and,  in  con- 
junction wilh  you,  chalking  out  such  an  ndniinistTntion  as  cun  be 
formed,  considering  the  unhappy  diTisiuus  that  subMst  between  men, 
yet  taking  the  pTcscnt  administTatton  for  the  basis  to  huitd  on,  with 

I    such  alterationB  ae  might  appear  neceasury. 

I  *  I  am  sorrj'  lo  see,  though  we  only  kept  in  generals,  thai  he  seems  to 
incline  fo  qaartern  very  heUrntftneous  lo  mi/  ami  your  ideas,  and  almost 

I    a  lotai  ridiition  io  ihf  present  men, — which  is  not  your  plan ;  but  as 

'    we  Hid  not  come  lo  particulars,  I  hope  I  am  not  quite  founded  in  my 

I     kppreb  ens  tons. 

'  I  concluded  with  saying,  I  should  only  agree  to  such  a  plan  as  yoM 
could  tcilh  pleasure  be  a  part  of;  but  woj  to  one  wherein  you  had  not  a 
principal  share. 

'  !  should  wish  to  see  you  on  Thursday  at  eleven,  at  the  Queen's 
house  i  as  that  will  give  you  time  to  consider  the  whole  of  lliia  weighty 

I  matter.  This  letter  remains  a  perfect  secret  betwist  me  and  you,  if  yuu 
think  it  best  that  it  should. 

'  '  Georgk  R.' 

—vol.  ii.  p.  442. 

I         It  seems  that  Mr.  Pitt  wishcil  to  retain  a  considerable  proportion 

^  of  the  late  ministry;  and  Lord  Temple,  who  was  much  keener  nnd 
steadier  in  bis  p<ilitical  attachments  and  resentments,  wished  for  a 
laifrer  introiluction  of  bis  own  friends.     VVc  have  an  account  of  the 

I    conference  announcetl  in  the  King's  letter,  which  was  clearly  fur- 

I  oMied  by  Lord  Temple  himsplf.  Lord  Temple  complained  that 
Mr,  Pitt  having  chosen  a  '  tide  place  with  little  responsibility'  for 
bimself,  bad  dictaloriaJhj  nominnled  to  nil  tlic  other  offices,  while 
he,  Lord  Temple,  who  was  to  have  the  most  responsible  office  in 

■    llie  stale,  was  to  have  no  voice  in  the  subordinate  appointments. 

I  He  insisted  on  an  e<|uality  of  influence:  and  some  of  his  own 
friends  in  the  cabinet,  Lord  Lyttleton,  for  instance,  as  Privy 
Seal.  '  That,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Pitt,  '  cannot  bc.—Great  Cod  !  can 
jon  compare  him  to  the  Duke  ()f  Grafton,  Lord  Sholburne, 
or  General  Conway  ? ' — but  added, — '  Lord  Lylllelon  may  have  a 
pengioti.'  Two  of  the  candidates  for  the  Treasury  Board  were 
also    lo    be   satisfied    with  penn'/ns.     Lord    Temple    answered, 

'  •  thai  would  never  do ;  he  would  not  stain  the  bud  of  his  adminis- 
tration by  an  accumulation  of  such  burlheru.'  Lord  Temple 
then  pro|>osed  Lord  Guwcr  as  Secretary  of  Stale — Mr.  Pitt  in- 
sisted on  rctainint;  General  Cmiwny — upon  which  Lord  Temple 
said  that  he  saw,  as  he  had  said  at  llie  outset,  that  Mr,  Pitt 
WM  resolved  to  be  bolc  and  absolute  diclatur~U>  which  no  utn- 
flideralion  would  induce  him  to  suhmit.  and  that  he  thought 
Uimself  Ul-treatetl  by  Mr.  Pitt's  assumption  of  superior  autlioTil;. 

So 
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So  ended— in  what  Wilkes  calls  *  a  violent  breach — a  dissolution 
of  all  friendship'  (fVorks,  iii.  181) — the  negociation  with  Lord 
Temple;  who  thought,  and  perhaps  justly^  that  there  was  no  real 
anxiety  to  admit  him  into  the  administration — ^a  suspicion  con- 
firmed by  the  fact  that  an  offei;  was  soon  after  made  to  Lord 
Gower,  who  had  been  negatived  when  proposed  by  Lord  Temple. 
Indeed  Mr.  Pitt  seems  to  have  been  willing  to  enlist  men  from 
all  sides,  except  his  old  connexions  and  friends,  the  Grenvilles 
and  Newcastles.  The  result  was,  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  instead 
'  of  a  spade  and  mattock  in  the  trenches,*  was  invested  with  the 
chief  trust  and  dignity  in  the  office  of  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury 
— Lord  Shelburne  and  General  Conway  were  Secretaries  of  State 
—Lord  Camden  Chancellor — the  late  Chancellor,  Northington, 
President  of  the  Council;  and  after  some  characteristic  hesi- 
tation and  wavering,  '  that  prodigy,'  Charles  Townshend,  was 
persuaded  to  become  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  The  sub- 
ordinate offices  were  filled  with  very  heterogeneous  materials. 
This  was  the  ministry  which  Mr.  Burke  described  with  such 
profuse  pleasantry  and  truth. 

*  He  [Lord  Chatham]  made  an  administration  so  chequered  and 
speckled ;  he  put  together  a  piece  of  joinery,  so  crossly  indented  and 
whimsically  dovetailed ;  a  cabinet  so  variously  inlaid ;  such  a  piece  of 
diversified  mosaic ;  such  a  tesselated  pavement  without  cement ;  here  a 
bit  of  black  stone,  and  there  a  Int  of  white ;  patriots  and  courtiers, 
king's  friends,  and  republicans;  Whigs  and  Tories;  treacherous  friends 
and  open  enemies ;  that  it  was  indeed  a  very  curious  show ;  but  utterly 
unsafe  to  touch,  and  unsure  to  stand  on.  The  colleagues,  whom  he 
had  assorted  at  the  same  boards,  stared  at  each  other,  and  were  obliged 
to  ask,  "  Sir,  your  name  ? — Sir,  you  have  the  advantage  of  me — Mr. 
Such-a-one — I  beg  a  thousand  pardons."  I  venture  to  say  it  did  so 
happen,  that  persons  had  a  single  office  divided  between  them,  who  had 
never  spoke  to  each  other  in  their  lives ;  until  they  found  themselres, 
they  knew  not  how,  pigging  together,  heads  and  points,  in  the  same 
truckle-bed.* — Sp.  on  Amer.  Tax. 

We  cannot  omit  extracting  the  autograph  note  in  which  the 
King  announced  to  Mr.  Pitt  his  creation  as  Earl  of  Chatham: 

*  Richmond  Lodge^  July  29,  1 766. 
*  Mr.  Pitt,  25m.  past  5,  p.  wi. 

*  I  HAVB  signed  this  day  the  warrant  for  creating  you  an  Earl,  and 
shall  with  pleasure  receive  you  in  that  capacity  to-morrow,  as  well  as 
intrust  you  with  my  privy  seal — as  I  know  the  Earl  of  Chatham  will 
zealously  give  his  aid  towards  destroying  all  party  distiuctious,  and 
restoring  that  subordination  to  Government  which  can  alone  preserve 
that  inestimable  blessing,  Liberty,  from  degenerating  into  Licentiousness. 

*  George  R.' 
— vol.  iii.  p.  21. 

And 
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And  we  add  an  anecdote  nf  the  young:er,  and  we  ih'iDk  the 
greater,  Wiltiaui  Pill,  who,  at  the  iifre  of  ■even,  already  antici- 
pated his  future  destiiiv.  The  children's  tutor,  Mr.  Wilsun, 
writing;  to  con^&tulate  the  Cmudea  on  the  new  rank,  adds; — 

'  My  Lord  Pilt  is  much  better,  Lmly  Hester  quite  well,  and  Mr. 
William  very  near  it.  The  last  gentleman  ib  not  imly  contented  in 
retainini;  hia  pajia't  name,  hut  perfectly  happy  in  it.  Three  mouths 
ago  he  told  me,  in  a  very  seriuus  convereatiou,  "he  was  glad  he  was 
not  the  eldeal  son,  but  tliat  he  could  terve  hit  country  in  (he  House  of 
Conanons  like  hit  papa."  ' — vol,  lii.  p.  21. 

Non  tine  diis  animotut  infant  J 
We  ore  now  arrived  at  the  most  cstraordtnary,  and  to  us  in- 
I  comprehensible,  epoch  of  Lord  Chatham's  history.  A  third  tijne 
First  Minister,  with  an  almost:  dictatorial  power,  leading  n  cahinet 
composed  rather  of  creatures  than  of  colleagues ;  enjoving-  at 
once  the  whole  ci)nfidence  of  the  Crown,  and  the  supreme  faixmr 
of  the  people,  this  great  and  omnipotent  statesman  does — nothing 
— absolutely  nothing.  He  was  himself  a  name,  but  only  a  name 
— mayni  nominii  umbra;  and  the  little  that  was  done  bv  his 
subordinates  seemed  at  variance  with  all  his  own  former  profes- 
sions, and  was,  in  fact,  pregnant  with  the  most  disastrous  anit 
btal  consequences  lo  the  empire. 

The  ostensible  cause  or  excuse  of  this  strange  desertion  uf  his 
public  duties  was  the  (/out — a  violent  accession  of  which  ahout 
this  time,  say  his  apologists,  cnen-ated  his  body,  enfeebled  his 
mind,  and  soured  bis  temper.  This  may  be  true,  but  it  still 
muld  afford  no  apology  for  his  continuing  for  two  years  to  hohl 
nominally  so  great  a  trust,  without  having  been — after  the  first 
'  six  weeks — able  or  willing  lo  execute  .iny  of  its  duties:  but 
in  truth  we  believe  that  the  gout,  whatever  may  have  been  its 
I  real  severity,  was  exaggerated  in  order  lo  excuse  a  line  of  conduct, 
SitT  which,  even  if  true,  it  would  have  furnished  no  excuse. 

All    his  contemporaries    were,    as  we  have  already  slated,   of 

I   opinion  that  the  gout  was  a  frequent  pretext ;  arel  in  reference  to 

I  tbia  very  ministrv.  Mr.  Burke  hints  as  much  in  the  celebrated 

I  rpeecL  we  have  Just  quoted.     '  If  ever  he  [Lord  Chatham]  f«ll 

'  into  a  fit  of  the  gout,  or  if  any  other  cujise  withdrew  him  from 

public  rares,   when  bis  lace  was  for  a  moment    hid,  his  whole 

systvm  was  on  a  wide  sea,  without  chart  or  compass.'     Mr.  Ilurke 

spoke  while   Lord    Chatham    was  still    living   an<l  acting    with 

Mr.  Burke's  party,    and    so    would   make  such  an  allusion  as 

teiKlcrly  as  iKwsible  ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  knew  and 

indiratnl  that  there  were  other  cause*  for  Lord  Chatham's  '  loi^A- 

drtiwitu)  hiviaelf  from  public  careit'  besides  the  ostootibtu  ona  of 

thc^Ut. 
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The  editors  produce  with  some  triumph  a  letter  from  Lady 
Chatham  to  Mr.  Nuthall^  the  solicitor,  dated  17th  August, 
1767>  desiring  him  to  prepare  for  his  Lordship's  signature  'a 
general  power  of  attorney,  empowering  her  ladyship  to  transact 
all  business  for  him,  as  the  continuance  of  his  illness  makes  the 
transacting  of  any  business  uneasy  to  him  ;*  and  they  say  that 
'  nothing  can  more  forcibly  contradict  the  xrvcenzani  insinuatums 
of  his  lordship's  enemies,  that  his  illness  was  entirely  politicaV 
We  see  no  force  at  all  in  this  argument — if  the  illness  was  as- 
sumed, or  (which  is  more  likely)  much  exaggerated  for  some 
political  object,  this  letter  to  Mr.  Nuthall — the  Solicitor  of  the 
Treasury — would  have  been  a  blind,  quite  of  a  piece  with  the 
rest  of  the  transaction :  and  indeed  we  cannot  guess  what  other 
purpose  the  power  of  attorney  could  have  served.  But  how- 
cnrer  that  may  be,  since  the  power  of  attorney  could  not  en- 
able Lady  Chatham  to  execute  the  office  of  Prime  Minister, 
or  even  of  Lord  Privy  Seal,  it  seems  wonderful  that,  when  his 
lordship  was  thus  obliged  to  devolve  his  small  private  business 
on  his  wife,  he  should  have  persisted  in  holding  those  great 
public  offices.  We  had  no  idea,  till  we  saw  these  volumes,  how 
entirely  and  how  pertinaciously  Lord  Chatham  had  withdrawn 
himself  from  all  share  in  his  own  administration.  He  would  see 
nobody — ^write  to  nobody — hear  nothing— do  nothing.  In  vain 
did  the  King  write  to  him  on  every  important  occasion  with  the 
utmost  confidence  in  his  councils,  and  the  greatest  tenderness  and 
consideration  for  his  indisposition ;  in  vain  did  he  appeal  to  his 
sense  of  duty  and  patriotism  with  an  ability  and  earnestness  ap- 
proaching to  eloquence :  the  crisis,  he  tells  him  on  one  occasion, 

*  would  almost  awaken  the  great  men  of  former  ages,  and  should  there- 
fore oblige  Lord  Chatham  to  cast  aside  any  remains  of  his  late  indis' 
position. —vo\,  iii.  p.  277. 

To  a  series  of  similar  appeals  His  Majesty  could  obtain  nothing 
but  such  *  fustian  *  answers  as  this : — 

*  The  Earl  of  Chatham  to  the  King. 

•  June  25,  1767. 
'  Under  health  so  broken  as  renders  at  present  application  of  mind 
totally  impossible,  may  1  prostrate  myself  at  your  Majesty's  feet,  and 
most  humbly  implore  your  Majesty's  indulgence  and  compassion  not  to 
require  of  a  devoted  servant  what  in  his  state  of  weakness  he  (las  not 
the  power  to  trace  with  the  least  propriety  for  your  Majesty's  considera- 
tion, &c.' — vol.  iii.  p.  277. — 

and  many  others  ejusdem  farintp.  His  colleagues  were  equally 
unsuccessful.  On  his  way  from  Bath  in  February,  1767,  he 
stopped  at  the  inn  at  Marlborough,  and  was  there  confined  for  a 
fortnight.     There  were  several  most  important  affairs  depending, 

and 
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am)   the  Duke  of  Graftcm,  bis   own  special  friend,  and  indeed 
,   nnniinee,  offered  t<i  gT>  down  lo  receive  bis  personal  '  dirtrtiout :' 
tliis  proposition  Lord  Cliatham  declined  with  a  stately  nt^live. 
And  o^iii,  some  inontlis  after  (May  27.  1767),  Lord  Cliathani 
being  at  Northcnd,  a  villa  close  to  London,  and  tlie  atTairt  of  the 
GoverntnenC,  botb  in  the  Lords  and  Commons,  in  a  most  critical 
state,  ttie  Duke  of  Grafton  solicited,  u  it  personal  favour  and  '  re- 
lief to  himself,  ati  intervieio  of  one  (fuarter  o/«n  hour,  or  of  even  a 
m  ftm  miNufes,'  to  receive  tbe    Minister's    'advice  and  direction.' 
1  To  tbis  application,  urged  witb  all  earnestness  and  dclicacv.  l»rtl 
Ctialtiam  jiompouslj  replies  that  he  is  under 

*  the  ptinftil  iiecei^Hity  of  loost  earnestly  entreating  Lis  Grnec  (o  pudoii 

him,  if  he  begs  to  be  allowed  to  decline  tlic  honour  uf  the  visit  the 

^  Uulce  of  Graftuu  hus  so  kindly  proposed.     Nothing  can  be  so  )^st  an 

L  tffliction  lohimus  to  lind  himself  quite  unable  for  a  conversation,  which 

be  should  ptherwise  be  proud  and  happy  to  embrace.' — vol.  iii.  p.  256. 

At  last,  the  emergency  becoming  more  pressing,  the  King  was 

'   induced  to  propose,  as  Lord  Chatham  could  not  come  to  bim.  He 

would  go  down  tJi  Lord  Chatham  at  Northend.     The  King  in  bis 

I    diariol  was  tbe  Deua  tj-  mnehuui  ;  and,  under  this  pressure,  and  to 

'    escape  tbe  royal  visit,  Lord  Chatham  ctmsented  to  see  the  Duke 

I    of  Graftim — but,  as  it  seems,  only  once,  or  at  most  twice,  for  a 

I  few  moments,  and  to  no  purpose! 

Of  this  tenacitv  of  office,  nnd  this  incapacity  or  reluctance  to 
,  execute  its  duties,  we  have  an  instance  which,  whether  Lord  Chat- 
in '■  illness  was  real  or  feigned,  happened  very  inopportunely, 
d  seems  to  have  greally  perplexed  bim  and  bis  circle.  A  char- 
ier for  a  certain  mining  company  was  lo  pass  tbe  privy  seal,  but 
some  objection  being  made  to  it,  it  became  necessary  thai  the 
Lord  Privy  Seal  should  hear  the  parties.  The  confusion  into 
which  tbis  unexpected  difEculty  threw  the  court,  tbe  cabinet,  and 
Lord  Chatham's  family,  is  quite  ludicrous ;  every  one,  ei-en  the 
King  himself,  seemed  afraid  to  lake  any  step  that  could  in  any 
way  offend  or  even  discompose  Lord  Chatham  :  at  last,  after  a  six 
weeks'  search  for  precedents  and  expedients.  Lord  Chatham  was 
forced  to  resign  the  seal  into  tbe  hands  of  three  commissioners, 
who  beard  the  cause,  and  on  tbe  'ilst  of  March,  176B,  tbe  seal 
was  immediately  re-delivered  to  Lord  Chatham  by  a  deputation 
of  tbe  Privy  Council. 

U  is  quite  clear  that  it  could  not  be  i]oiU — mere  gout — which 
for  upwards  of  two  years  disabled  Lord  Chatham  so  utterly 
and  without  inlermissiim.  As  this  publication  alTords  no  clue 
to  the  real  cause,  we  aie  driven  to  cunjeclurc — though  no 
conjecture  seems  lo  meet  all  the  ascertained  facts  of  ibe  case. 
The  luosi  plausible  and  probably  the  substantially  true  one 
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that  Mr.  Pitt  was  surprised  and  shocked  at  the  sudden  loss  of 
popularity  which  his  acceptance  of  the  peerage  had  occasioned — 
weakene(l  by  his  breach  with  Lord  Temple — disconcerted  by  the 
powerful  opposition  which  exhibited  itself  against  him — disap- 
pointed as  to  the  parliamentary  ability  of  the  colleagues  for 
whom  he  had  abandoned  his  former  friends — mortified  at  the 
failure  of  some  rash  and  mysterious  attempts  to  strengthen  his 
Government — and,  above  all,  seeing  the  violent  commotion  in  the 
public  mind  which  Wilkes's  affair  had  generated,  and  being  de- 
termined never  to  be  on  the  unpopular  side — all  these  con- 
siderations were  likely  to  make  him  very  soon  regret  that  he 
had  descended  from  his  a>mmanding  position  as  the  Great  Coif- 
MONER  : — he  probably  felt  some  reluctance  to  come  forward  in 
his  new  character,  and  perhaps  clung  to  office  only  that  he  might 
find  some  striking  and  popular  occasion  for  resignation.  The 
volumes  disprove,  w6  thinlc,  the  idea  that  there  was  any  insin- 
cerity on  the  part  of  his  colleagues ;  they  seem  to  have  been  all 
(except  perhaps  Charles  Townshend)  most  obedient  followers ; 
and  very  certainly  there  was  no  ground  of  complaint  against  the 
King,  whose  correspondence  is  clear,  candid,  confiding,  and  cor- 
dial, even  to  the  last — full  of  esteem  and  respect  for  his  Minister, 
and  affording,  both  by  the  strong  good  sense  of  the  matter  and 
the  dignified  simplicity  of  the  style,  a  vast  superiority  over  the 
bombastic  and  hollow  verbiage  which  it  was  Lord  Chatham's 
taste  to  employ. 

It  was  under  this  palsied  administration  that  the  unhappy  pro- 
ject of  taxing  America  was  revived  in  the  shape  that  led  to  the 
dismemberment  of  the  empire.  Mr.  Burke  seems  to  hint  that 
Charles  Townshend  made  the  proposition  without  Lord  Chatham's 
consent.  That  is  possible — as  we  have  seen  that  Lord  Chatham 
took  g^eat  pains  to  keep  aloof  from  business,  and  refused  at  this 
very  time  to  see  any  of  his  colleagues  even  for  fke  minutes — but 
surely  this  is  rather  an  aggravation  than  an  apology.  Charles 
Townshend  was  his  colleague — forced  by  himself  into  the  office  of 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  If  Lord  Chatham  disapproved  the 
proposition,  and  if  Townshend  had  persisted  in  it,  either  he  or 
Townshend  should  have  left  the  cabinet.  But  the  First  Minister, 
if  he  did  not  approve,  at  least  connived  at  the  measure,  when  a 
word  or  look  would  have  stopped  it,  and  must  therefore  be  held, 
in  the  first  and  greatest  degree,  responsible  for  the  disastrous 
result :  and,  finally,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  Lord  Chatham 
remained  in  office  above  a  year  after  the  death  of  Charles 
Townshend  (4th  Sept.,  1767),  without  expressing  the  least  dis- 
approbation of  his  American  measure,  or  taking  the  smallest 
step  to  mitigate  or  correct  its  operation. 

It 
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1 1  ii  very  remarkable  thai  in  the  various  notes  in  which  Lord 
CLaitium  evaded,  on  the  score  of  pbvBical  inability,  tbe  humble 
requests  of  bis  collea^es  and  the  ur^rent  desire  of  his  soTcreign 
for  bis  assistance,  or  even  his  advice,  he  never  once  should  have 
thought  of  otTerin^  to  resign  :  at  hist,  however,  Lord  Sbetburno 
retired  (on  what  particular  grountl  does  not  very  clearly  appear), 
and  then,  October.  1768,  Lord  Cbatham  discovers  for  the  first 
lioie  that  bii  deplorable  atnlc  of  health  renders  it  necessary  that 
be  also  should  resign  an  nfdce  of  which,  for  almost  tbe  whole 
iriod  he  held  it,  be  bad  declined  to  execute  the  slightest  duly. 

idle  to  talk,  as  has  been  sometimes  dime,  of  the  intrigues, 
id  aHronts.  and  insincerity  of  which  Lord  Chatham  was  tlic  vic- 
I — all  his  contemporaries  felt,  and  these  volumes  jirove  beyond 
question,  both  by  what  they  tell  and  by  what  they  cannot  tell, 
tbat  Lord  Chatham,  if  a  victim,  was  his  own — that  he  abandoned 
his  friends  and  his  Siivereign,  and  not  they  bim ;  and,  finally, 
that  bis  conduct  throughout  was  so  unaccountable  as  to  affiird 
some  colour  to  tbe  supposition  which  Lord  Cheslerfiehl  tells 
us  that  be  anil  many  others  entertained  at  tbe  time — that 
auxiet}  and  vexation,  working  on  bis  hereditary  malady,  had  ac- 
tually nfffcteil  his  intellect.  Tbis  suspicion  of  insanity  has  been 
nipporteil  by  some  plausible  ai^uments,  and  was  once,  as  we 
utieretl  to  his  face  in  parliament  by  his  friftiJ  the 
luke  of  Grafton ;  but  we  can  make  no  such  excuse  for  Lord 
Chatham,  when  we  find  tbat,  as  soon  as  be  was  out  of  office. 
there  was  a  sudden  improvement  of  his  bealtli ;  llial  he  made 
a  reconciliation  with  Lord  Temple  ;  soon  resume*!  his  attendance 
in  the  House  of  Lurils;  and  threw  himself,  with  a  vigour  ami 
briilianry  of  |[enius,  etjual  or  superior  to  those  of  bis  best  davs, 
into  ai\  the  violence  And  faction  of  the  most  factious  and  violent 
poriod  of  our  hialory. 

The  dilTcrence  between  the  public  feeling  on  tbis  and  on  his 
irr  resignations  must  have  been  mortifying  to  the  proud  spirit 
Chatham.  His  abslraction  while  in  office  from  buMness 
1  so  complete,  that  bis  final  secession  was  hardly  noticed ; 
prudently  lay  by  for  a  year,  either  really  to  recover  his 
>r,  more  probably,  to  leave  a  decent  interval  between  his 
:terial  leihaigj'  and  a  vigorous  opposition, 
the  mean  while  the  affair  of  Wilkes  at  home,  nnd  the  dis- 
^bancpB  in  America,  which  had  been  encoumged  by  ihe  parulysir. 
the  Ministry,  assumed  a  stdl  more  formidable  character  ur. 
ird  Cbotham's  resignation:  which  was  ulto  followed  (within 
months)  by  the  appearance  of  those  celebrated  letters 
the  tide  of  Junius,  which  '  more  embroileil  tbe  fray,'  and 
by  their  intrinsic  merit  as  compoutions,  but  ilill  more  by 

the 
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the  accidental  circumstances  and  temper  of  the  times,  produced 
an  effect  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  political  literature :  even 
now^  when  their  injustice^  malignity,  and  falsehood  are  fully 
appreciated^  the  elegance  of  the  style,  the  keenness  of  the  sar- 
casm, and  the  mystery  which  envelopes  the  author,  still  preserve 
them  from  the  ordinary  fate  of  political  libels,  and  secure  them 
no  mean  rank  among  the  classic  models  of  our  language.  It 
was  hoped  that  this  correspondence  would  have  thrown  some 
light  on  the  authorship  of  these  celebrated  letters — it  does  not. 
There  are  two  letters  addressed  by  Junius*  to  Lord  Chatham,  but 
they  are  of  no  importance,  unless  it  may  be  as  specimens  of  the 
hand  by  which  the  letters  were  written.  As  such,  the  editors  have 
given  fac  similes  of  them,  accompanied  by  fac  similes  of  the 
writing  of  Sir  Piiilip  Francis ;  intimating,  and  indeed  supporting 
by  several  plausible  reasons,  an  opinion  that  Sir  Philip  was  the 
author  of  Junius.  We  will  not  now  pursue  that  inquiry.  We 
will  only  express  our  contrary  .conviction  that  Sir  P.  Francis  was 
not  the  author  of  Junius ;  and  that  of  all  the  candidates  for  that 
very  questionable  honour,  the  weight  of  suspicion  still  prepon- 
derates towards  Lord  Sackville. 

After  a  year*s  seclusion.  Lord  Chatham  appeared  in  his  place 
in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  Qth  of  January,  1770,  and  exhi- 
bited another  instance  of  the  versatility  with  which  he  could  vary 
his  political  associate  according  to  the  accident  of  his  own  being 
in  or  out  of  office. 

We  have  just  seen  that  in  the  summer  of  1766  he  had  over- 
thrown the  Rockingham  administration  by  attracting  from  it  the 
Duke  of  Grafton,  and  for  no  other  motive  than  that  it  included 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle  and  his  friends.  In  forming  his  own 
government,  the  Newcastles  were  excluded — Lord  Temple  was 
rejected  —  Lord  Gower  negatived — the  Duke  of  Grafton  was 
raised  to  the  first  post — most  of  the  individual  ministers  whom 
he  had  just  overthrown  were  adopted  into  the  new  system — but 
Lord  Rockingham  himself  was  so  'ill  treated,*  as  he  allied, 
that  he  declined  to  hold  any  communication  with  Lord  Chatham : 
whose  administration,  however,  was  scarcely  formed  when  he 
found  it  expedient  to  introduce  some  of  the  Newcastle  party 
so  recently  excluded — to  apply  to  Lord  Gower,  so  recently  nega- 

*  It  is  to  be  obterved  that  one  of  these  letters  thus,  ttiihout  any  expianaiiott, 
Mcribed  to  Juniuty  has  no  signature,  and  is  dated  a  year  prior  to  the  first  of  Junios's 
■eknowledgfHl  letters — the  editors  jud^ng,  we  suppose,  from  the  apparent  identity  of 
th«  handwriting  of  the  other  letter,  which  is  certainly  by  Junius.  But  this  should 
have  been  distinctly  stated ;  particularly  as  the  letter  in  question  seems  inconsistent 
with  other  letters  of  the  same  period,  which  Woodiall  attributes  to  Junius.  This 
letter,  written  before  Junius  had  any  very  imperative  motive  for  concealment,  should 
be  carefully  examined  ;it  might  a&rd  a  clue  to  the  author* 

tived— 
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lived — and^  in  short,  to  moke  such  important  changes  as  forced 
the  Duke  of  Portland,  Lords  Scarborough,  Besborough,  and 
Monson,  with  other  respectable  and  influential  members  of  his 
Government,  to  retire  ;  and  when  his  Government  was  decried  and 
weakened  by  these  resignations,  he  abandoned  it  to  its  fate,  and 
seemed  to  take  no  more  trouble  or  interest  about  it  than  if  he 
had  not  belonged  to  it. 

After  his  own  resignation,  however,  all  was  again  changed ;  and 
on  his  re-appearance  in  Parliament  he  exhibited  himself  in  direct 
hostility  to  the  Duke  of  Grafton  and  the  other  ministers  whom  he 
had  himself  placed  in  office — re-united  with  Lord  Temple,  from 
whom  he  had  so  lately  separated — in  avowed  coalition  with  Lord 
Rockingham,  whom  he  had  so  lately  Spelled  and  '  ill  treated' — 
and  supported  by  the  Duke  of  Portland  and  the  other  lords  and 
gentlemen  whom  he  had  so  lately  driven  from  his  own  adminis- 
tration. Such  unprincipled  variations  were  indeed  the  fashion 
of  those  times ;  and  all  men  (except  perhaps  Mr.  Burke)  un- 
hesitatingly practised  them :  but  no  one,  we  believe,  so  largely 
or  so  boldly  as  Lord  Chatham — certainly  no  other  man  was  ever 
able  to  cover  them  with  such  a  splendour  of  genius  and  such 
blazes  of  popularity. 

On  the  first  night  of  the  session  he  made  two  vigorous  speeches 
comprising  all  the  opposition  topics  of  the  day,  and  concluding 
with  an  amendment  to  the  address,  condemnatory  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  affair  of  Wilkes's  expulsion, 
and  the  subsequent  elections  for  Middlesex.  This  w.as  negatived 
by  a  large  majority.  A  few  nights  after.  Lord  Rockingham 
made  a  motion  for  a  Committee  on  the  state  of  the  nation,  which 
was  supported  by  Lord  Cheatham  in  a  brilliant  and  forcible,  but> 
we  must  also  add,  in  our  opinion,  most  indiscreet  and  mischievous 
speech.  Amidst  many  other  inflammatory  topics,  he  represented 
the  proceedings  against  Wilkes  as  a  gross  and  mortal  violation 
of  the  constitution.  After  asserting  that  nothing  but  a  retract- 
ation of  the  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Commons  could  restore 
the  country  to  a  state  of  tranquillity,  he  exclaimed — '  if  not,  may 
discord  prevail  for  ever ! '; — as  if  that  were  not  strong  enough, 
he  added — *  I  know  to  what  point  my  language  may  appear 
directed ;  but  if  the  ministers  ^ill  not  permit  this  question  to  be 
decided  according  to  the  principles  of  the  constitution,  it  must 
then  be  decided  in  some  other  manner  ;'  and  rather  than  it  should 
be  given  up,  '  he  hoped,  old  as  he  was,  to  see  the  question 
brought  to  issue,  and  fairly  tried  between  the  People  and  the  Go- 
rernment,' — (Sp,  22na  January.)  In  the  then  state  of  the  public 
mind,  such  language  seems  to  us  utterly  indefensible.  It  was  in 
this  speech,  too,  that  he  reproduced  and  explained  the  proposi- 
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tion  for  parliamentary  reform  to  which  we  before  alluded — but^ 
even  in  the  heat  and  whirlwind  of  his  passion,  he  never  contem- 
plated the  extinction  of  the  nomination  boroughs,  but  pro- 
posed, by  an  addition  of  county  members,  '  to  infuse  into  the  con- 
stitution a  portion  of  new  health,  to  enable  it  to  support  the 
inveterate  diseases,'  which  he  was  not  so  rash  as  to  think  of  re- 
moving by  ^amputation.'  At  the  close  of  this  speech  he  avowed 
the  coalition  of  '  Lord  Rockingham  and  his  friends,  with  him  and 
his — an  union  which  he  hoped  would  be  indissoluble.' 

We  have  seen  that  such  was  the  wonderful  power  of  this  man's 
eloquence,  that  from  his  first  appearance,  no  ministry  had  been 
able  to  withstand  his  avowed  hostility.  It  would  seem  as  if  he 
could  neither  be  minister  himself,  nor  permit  any  one  else  to  be. 
The  Duke  of  Grafton  was  no  exception.  Already  harassed  by 
the  virulent  satire  of  Junius,  his  grace  was  decided  by  Lord 
Chatham's  declaration,  and  immediately  resigned  :  Lord  North, 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  succeeding  him  as  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury  and  Prime  Minister.  This  event,  of 
course,  rather  stimulated  than  weakened  Lord  Chatham's  oppo- 
sition, and  in  all  the  questions  (except  one  to  be  noticed  here- 
after), which  arose  in  endless  and  unhappy  variety  out  of  the 
Wilkes  affair,  he  took  a  forward,  and,  in  our  judgment,  a  very 
factious  part.  In  following  this  course,  he  revived,  and  indeed 
never  failed  when  out  of  office  to  produce,  the  vulgar  calumny, 
that  Lord  Bute  was  all-powerful  in  the  closet  and  still  poisoning 
the  royal  mind  with  secret,  irresponsible,  and  Jacobite  councils, 
dangerous  to  the  constitutional  liberties  of  England.  On  one 
occasion  Lord  Chatham  almost  directly  accused  the  King  of 
insincerity,  of  treachery  to  him  dming  his  late  administration 
— '  graciously  and  amiably  promising,  in  repeated  audiences, 
not  only  to  forgive  but  to  supply  defects  of  health,  by  cheerful 
support  and  ready  assistance — instead  of  which,  all  difficulties 
and  obstacles  to  his  public  measures  were  suggested,  nourished, 
and  supported  by  that  secret  influence  to  which  he  alluded ' — an 
assertion  which  these  papers  completely  disprove.  The  Duke 
of  Grafton  warmly  defended  the  King — denied,  as  Mr.  Conway 
had  done  before,  that  he  had,  while  in  office,  seen  or  felt  any 
such  influence,  and  added,  that  the  charge  was  so  utterly  ground- 
less that  it  could  only  be  *  the  effect  of  a  distempered  mind 
brooding  over  its  own  discontents.'  To  this  remarkable  retort. 
Lord  Chatham  only  replied  by  reiterating  the  accusation,  and 
adding  the  celebrated  assertion  that  he  had  been  at  length  un- 
willingly convinced  that  *  there  was  behind  the  throne  something 
greater  than  the  throne  itself^ 

If  we  could  suppose  Lord  Chatham  to  have  really  believed  this, 

we 
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we  could  only  smile  and  wonder  at  the  infatuation ;  but  knowing, 
as  we  know,  and  as  we  tliink  Lord  Chatham  must  have  known, 
that  Lord  Bute  had  not  for  many  years  seen  the  King  except  in 
public — that  he  had  not  given,  nor  had  the  opportunity  of  giving, 
any  political,  or,  indeed,  any  kind  of  advice, — and  that  he  had 
wholly  withdrawn  himself  from  political  life — Lord  Chatham's 
periodical  renewal  of  this  calumny ^  whenever  he  was  out  of  place 
and  of  humour^  excites  in  our  mind  a  very  painful  feeling  for  the 
infirmities  of  even  the  noblest  natures.  Lord  Chatham's  natural 
nobility  of  heart  was  incapable  of  treating  a  dog,  as  party  spleen, 
overweening  pride,  and  a  morbid  love  of  popularity,  induced  him 
to  treat  his  young,  ingenuous,  upright,  and  indulgent  Sovereign. 

Nothing  indeed  in  these  volumes,  full  as  they  are  of  political 
frailties  and  turpitudes,  is  so  surprising  and  shocking  as  the  in- 
justice and  cruelty  with  which  the  King's  feelings,  peace  of  mind, 
and  character  were  sacrificed  to  the  personal  interests,  and  even 
caprices,  of  contending  politicians.  This  publication  will  raise, 
— even  with  those  who  already  admired  and  reverenced  George 
III. — the  reputation  of  that  excellent  man  and  wise  sovereign. 
His  confidential  communications  with  Lord  Chatham  will  con- 
vince the  public  of  what  was  already  known  to  all  who  had  seen 
any  portion  of  his  Majesty's  correspondence  with  his  official 
servants — his  sound  knowledge  and  zealous  pursuit  of  the  great ' 
interests  of  his  country — his  love  of  his  people — his  reverence 
for  the  constitution — the  total  absence  of  all  selfish  views^  and  the 
sacrifice,  when  the  public  interests  required  it,  of  all  personal 
partialities — his  own  conscientious  diligence  and  accuracy  in  busi- 
ness, tempered  by  a  gracious  indulgence  towards  others — a  cou- 
rage, conscia  recti,  which  never  was  shaken,  and  a  temper  which, 
under  the  severest  trials,  never  permitted  itself  to  be  disturbed. 

It  has  been  so  much  the  habit  to  undervalue  his  intellectual 
powers,  that  we  gladly  borrow  from  the  Historical  Sketches  of 
Lord  Brougham  the  following  passage,  which  is  peculiarly 
applicable  to  the  topic  of  secret  influence  which  we  have  been 
discussing : — 

'  George  III.  set  one  example  which  is  worthy  of  imitation  in  all 
times.  He  refused  to  be  made  a  state  puppet  in  his  minister's  hands, 
and  to  let  his  name  be  used  either  by  mea  he  despised,  or  for  purposes 
he  disapproved.  No  one  could  ever  accuse  him  of  ruling  by  favourites; 
still  less  would  any  one,  by  pretending  to  be  the  people's  choice,  impose 
himself  on  his  vigorous  understanding.* — Hist,  Sket.,  vol.  i.  p.  14. 

Lord  Brougham,  while  he  applauds  the  amiable  and  steady 
affection  with  which  the  King  cherished  his  friends,  thinks  that  he 
bore  his  enemies  an  equally  implacable  hatred ;  and  of  this  latter 
feeling  he  cites  Lord  Chatham  as  the  most  conspicuous  example. 
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We  doubt  whether  this  extent  of  cither  praise  or  blame  was  entirely 
deserved.  The  King:,  like  any  other  man,  could  not  be  without 
his  private  likings  and  aversions,  but  we  believe  that  no  man  ever 
lived  who  allowed  either  to  influence  so  little  his  public  duties. 
As  sovereign,  he  appeared  to  be  above  both  friendship  and  enmity. 
When  the  public  service  seemed  to  require  it,  he — with,  no  doubt, 
some  secret  and  natural  reluctance,  but  with  a  good  grace  and 
good  faith — parted  with  the  servants  to  whom  he  was  supposed  to 
be  most  attached — Lord  Bute,  Lord  North,  Mr.  Pitt  the  younger, 
Mr.  Addington — and  he  accepted  those  who  were  thought  most 
obnoxious  to  him — the  Duke  of  Bedford,  Lord  Chatham,  Lord 
Temple,  Lord  Shelburnc,  Mr.  Fox — not  to  mention  the  more  fre- 
quent and  more  painful  changes  of  the  officers  of  his  household. 
His  friendships  were,  therefore,  not  obstinate,  nor  his  enmities 
implacable.  His  supposed  hatred  of  Lord  Chatham,  Lord 
Brougham  dates  from  the  i^merican  question,  adding  very  can- 
didly, that  up  to  that  time  the  King's  coiTcspondence  with  him 
was  *  most  friendly.'  But  even  in  this  restricted  period  we  see 
no  indications  of  personal  hatred  ;  that  the  King  was  mortified, 
afflicted,  and  offended  by  Lord  Chatham's  waywardness  and 
apathy  during  his  last  ministry,  and  by  the  violence  and  faction 
of  his  subsequent  conduct,  no  one  who  reads  this  correspond- 
ence can  wonder ;  but  again  we  say,  we  find  no  proof  of  personal 
hatred,  nor  even  of  so  much  asperity  as  any  private  gentleman 
must  naturally  have  felt  in  any  analogous  case.  Let  any  impartial 
•  man  carefully  read  and  consider  this  correspondence — the  publi- 
cations of  the  day — and  the  general  history  of  the  reign,  and 
then  say  whether,  in  respect  to  personal  persecution.  King  George, 
like  King  Lear,  was  not  'more  sinned  against  than  sinning.* 

Though  Lord  Chatham's  taste  and  pride  forbad  his  mixing 
himself  with  the  personal  follies  and  impurities  of  the  Wilkilc 
cause,  his  public  conduct  was  certainly  calculated  to  countenance 
and  encourage  that  disgusting  delusion  and  insanity.  It  is  really 
lamentable  to  fmd  in  these  volumes  evidence  (supplied  chiefly 
not  from  his  own,  but  from  the  Calcraft  and  Lansdowne  papers) 
that  he,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  could  not  for  two  years  move  a  finger 
in  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties,  was  so  renovated  by  im- 
mersion in  the  Med  can  cauldron  of  faction,  as  to  be  capable  not 
merely  of  performing  the  arduous  duties  of  a  leader  in  successive 
parliamentary  campaigns,  but  of  preparing  and  directing  all  the 
petty  and  partisan  details  of  political  warfare.  He  who  had  not 
strength  to  inquire,  or  even  to  hear  when  the  information  was  urged 
upon  him,  what  his  own  administration  was  doing,  was  now  curious 
about  the  smallest  intrigues  of  party,  and  active  and  astute  in 
framing  and  directing  every  v:v:ious  form  of  opposition.     The 
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fable  of  Antaeus  seems  a  type  and  parable  of  him — powerless 
while  elcvated>  he  recovered,  when  overthrown,  his  spirit  and  his 
force,  and  rose  from  every  fall  with  more  than  his  pristine  energy 
and  power. 

We  find  him  in  the  closest  confidence  with  Mr.  Calcraft  (for- 
merly the  devoted  follower  of  his  rival  Mr.  Fox),  and  employing:  him 
in  the  busiest  exertions  and  intrigues  to  embarrass  the  ministry ;  we 
find  him,  for  that  same  object,  urging,  one  day,  his  own  friend  and 
follower.  Lord  Camden,  not  to  resign,  and  next  day  using  every 
art  of  entreaty  and  flattery  to  persuade  Lord  Granby  to  resign. 
We  find  him  holding  confidential  conferences  with  his  late  bete 
noire f  the  old  Duke  of  Newcastle.  We  find  him  dissatisfied  at 
the  slow  progress  of  faction  in  the  city,  when  other  people  thought 
the  city  absolutely  faction-mad.  We  find  him  obstinately  per- 
sisting in  making  motions  in  the  House  of  Lords,  which  Lord 
Rockingham  and  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  keen  as  they  were, 
dissuaded ;  which  even  Lord  Temple  declined  to  countenance ; 
and  Lord  Camden  refused  to  support :  in  short,  we  find  him  far 
in  advance  of  an  opposition  which  comprised  the  wild  violence  of 
Barre  and  the  more  reasoned  vehemence  of  Burke. 

*  The  Earl  of  Chatham  to  John  Calcraft^  Esq, 
•  Dear  Sir,  Haycs^  Friday  Nighty  July  28,  1710. 

*  I  was  in  town  on  Wednesday  last,  saw  Lord  Rockingham,  and 
learnt  nothing  more  than  what  I  knew  before  ;  namely,  that  the  Mar- 
quis is  an  honest  and  honourable  man,  but  that  **  moderation,  modera- 
tion !"  is  the  burthen  of  the  Eong  among  the  body.  For  myself,  I  am 
resolved  to  be  in  earnest  for  the  public,  and  shall  be  a  scarecroto  of 
violence  to  the  gentle  warblers  of  the  grove,  the  moderate  Whigs  and 
temperate  statesmen.' — vol.  iii.  p.  469. 

And  all  this  against  men  whom  he  had  himself  placed  in  office, 
and  against  measures  of  which  the  seeds  had  been  sown  during 
his  own  administration ;  and  of  which  we  may  at  least  say,  that,  had 
he  done  his  duty  by  the  king  and  his  colleagues,  they  would  never 
have  arisen  to  the  lamentable  urgency  and  importance  which  they 
had  now  attained. 

In  the  midst  of  these  domestic  troubles  arose  the  case  of  the 
Falkland  Islands ;  and  here  again  Lord  Chatham,  with  more 
consistency  but  with  even  greater  imprudence,  would  have  added 
to  all  our  growing  difficulties  a  foreign  war  in  a  petty  squabble 
on  a  doubtful  right,  and  for  a  worthless  object. 

This  affair,  however,  gave  rise  lo  an  incident  more  honourable  to 
Lord  Cliaiham.  Press  warrants  had  been  issued.  Some  city  ma- 
gistrntes,  in  the  general  spirit  of  resistance  to  all  authority  which 
the  Wilkite  proceedings  had  generated,  refused  to  back  them. 
Lord  Chatham^s  martial  spirit  would  not  brook  this;  he  openly 
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discountenanced  the  objection — advised  the  lord  mayor  against 
it,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  talk^  in  a  vivid  oration  in  the  House 
of  Lords^  '  of  bringing  the  refractory  aldermen  to  the  bar  of  that 
House  to  answer  for  their  disobedience/  This  gave,  it  may  be 
supposed^  great  offence  ;  for  the  city  really  fancied  itself  above  all 
control ; — but  Lord  Chatham  thought  otherwise  :  *  The  city,  re- 
spectable as  it  is,  deems  of  itself  as  I  do  not,  if  they  imagine 
themselves  exempt  from  question.'  (vol.  iv.  p.  24.)  The  great 
ruler  of  the  storm  could,  when  he  pleased,  allay  as  well  as  excite. 
The  city  submitted  at  once — 

*  Pulveris  exigui  jactu  compressa  quiescunt ' —  . 
though  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  idea  of  settling  the  legality 
of  press- warrants  and  the  duties  of  magistrates  by  calling  the 
latter  to  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords  was  a  high-prerogative 
road  that,  if  any  other  man  than  Lord  Chatham  had  ventured 
upon  it,  would  have  caused  a  much  greater,  and  certainly  much 
juster,  outcry  than  any  of  the  proceedings  in  the  case  of  Wilkes. 

But  all  these  affairs,  which  were  in  fact  nothing  but  the 
squabbles  of  faction,  were  now  thrown  into  the  shade  by  a  ques- 
tion of  real  and  vital  importance — the  dispute  with  our  American 
Colonies,  whose  discontents,  after  smouldering  with  occasional 
bursts  of  flame,  ever  since  the  Stamp  Act,  now  broke  out  in  a 
general,  and,  as  it  turned  out,  unquenchable  conflagration.  It 
would  occupy  our  whole  number  to  give  even  a  summary  of  the 
proceedings  of  Lord  Chatham  in  this  great  affair ;  in  which, 
though  he  was,  as  on  all  exciting  occasions,  frequently  carried 
away  into  contradictions,  inconsistencies  and  even  faction, 
yet  on  the  whole  his  motives  were  honest — his  councils  wise, 
and  the  abilities  with  which  he  developed  them  transcendently 
admirable.  It  is  in  this  part  of  his  history  that  this  great  man 
seems  to  us  to  be  greatest.  A  life  of  tortuous  policy  is  not  likely 
at  its  close  to  resolve  itself  into  a  course  of  straightforward  sim- 
plicity— that  was  not  to  be  expected  from  a  veteran  tactician  like 
Lord  Chatham.  But  his  personal  circumstances,  as  well  as  the 
real  magnitude  of  the  public  interest  at  stake,  appear  to  have 
given  more  candour  and  sincerity,  and  consequently  more  force 
and  effect  to  his  exertions  on  the  American  question,  than,  in  our 
judgment  at  least,  are  visible  in  any  former  period  of  his  life. 
It  is  here  that  we  reoc^nise  the  longest  views  of  his  sagacity,  as 
well  as  the  loftiest  flights  of  his  genius  and  his  eloquence. 

But  let  us  not  be  misunderstood.  We  do  not  believe  that 
if  he  had  continued  minister  the  calamity  would  have  been 
averted — because  it  was  his  ministry  that  made  the  most  im- 
portant step  towards  the  mischief;  we  do  not  believe  that,  if 
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he  had  been  recalled  to  power  after  the  discontents  had  ex« 
ploded,  he  could  have  arranged  the  differences — because  to  the 
last,  the  very  last,  he  stickled  for  an  imperial  and  legislative 
sovereignty,  which  the  colonists  would  and  could  have  no  more 
submitted  to  than  to  taxation.  In  fact,  as  we  have  before  said, 
we  see  no  solid  reason  for  Lord  Chatham's  distinction  between 
general  legislation  and  that  portion  of  legislation  which  includes 
taxation  :  indeed,  on  the  contrary,  there  might  seem  more  reason 
why  the  mother  country  should  tax  the  colony  to  bear  a  share  of 
the  cost  of  the  general  defence  of  the  empire,  than  why  she  should 
legislate  on  civil  and  administrative  matters  which  concerned  the 
colonists  alone.  The  truth  was,  the  Colonies  had  outgrown  their 
tutelary  institutions — the  boy  had  become  a  man,  and  had  an  in- 
stinctive desire  to  assume  the  toga  virUis :  the  first  occasion  that 
offered  happened  to  be,  as  it  generally  is  in  the  analogous  cases 
of  private  life,  a  question  of  money — and  Lord  Chatham,  whose 
sense  of  the  justice  of  the  American  case  was  clearer  than  his 
view  of  the  real  question  at  issue,  and  who  probably  also  hoped 
to  preserve  his  popularity  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic — hit  upon 
the  mezzo  termine  of  conceding  to  America  the  disputed  point  of 
taxation,  while  he  vindicated  for  England  a  vague,  a  barren,  and 
what  must  have  been^  at  best,  a  nominal  sovereignty. 

It  is  impossible  to  judge,  and  therefore  it  were  idle  to  speculate 
on  what  the  result  might  have  been  of  different  premises ;  but 
although  we  believe  that,  if  Lord  Chatham  had  been  in  the  place  of 
Lord  North,  the  final  issue  would  have  been  the  same,  there  seems 
every  reason  to  suppose  that  if  Lord  Chatham's  counsels  had 
prevailed,  the  disruption  might  have  been  effected  with  less  of 
immediate  calamity,  and  less  of  subsequent  animosity. 

We  need  not — for  they  are  familiar  to  everybody — and  indeed  we 
could  not  recapitulate  all  the  solenm  warnings,  all  the  wise,  elo- 
quent, and  enthusiastic  appeals  which,  in  the  course  of  that  long 
struggle,  he  addressed  alternately  to  the  hopes  and  fears,  the 
feelings  and  interests  of  the  mother  country.  Never  had  his 
parliamentary  exertions  been  more  active,  more  assiduous,  or  more 
applauded  ;  and  in  proportion  as  they  dismayed  and  distracted  our 
Qouncils  at  home,  they  excited  courage,  confidence,  and  ambition 
in  the  hearts  of  the  Americans. 

We  confess  that  we  are  unable  to  reconcile  the  practical  effect 
of  Lord  Chatham's  speeches  with  his  theory  oT  British  sovereignty, 
but  the  same  facility  in  adopting  opposite  opinions,  and  the  same 
confident  grandeur  in  maintaining  them,  which  we  have  remarked 
all  through  Lord  Chatham's  life,  attended  him  to  its  close.  For 
several  years  his  whole  energies  had  been  exerted  in  defence  of 
the  American  cause,  in  all  its  vicissitudes  and  aspects;  and  sit 
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last,  when  that  cause  was  on  the  eve  of  its  final  triumph,  he  came 
dying  to  the  House  of  Lords  to  utter  his  last  breath  in  a  solemn 
protest  against  American  independence,  to  which  he,  perhaps,  of 
all  mankind  except  Washington  alone,  had  the  most  contributed. 
*  Before  we  arrive  at  the  last  solemn  scene,  there  are  two  cir- 
cumstances personally  relating  to  Lord  Chatham,  and  illustrative 
of  his  character,  which  must  be  noticed.  In  one  of  the  debates 
on  the  conduct  of  the  war,  Lord  Suffolk  had  said,  in  reply  to  an 
objection  which  had  been  made  to  the  employment  of  the  Indians, 
that  '  we  were  justified  in  using  all  the  means  which  God  and 
nature  hnd  put  into  our  hands.'  In  reply  to  this.  Lord  Chatham 
burst  out  into  one  of  his  finest  strains : — 

*  I  am  astonished  !'  exclaimed  he,  *  shocked,  to  hear  such  principles 
confessed — to  hear  them  avowed  in  this  House,  or  in  this  country : — 
principles  equally  unconstitutional,  inhuman,  and  unchristian  !  My 
Lords,  I  did  not  intend  to  have  encroached  again  upon  your  attention ; 
but  I  cannot  repress  my  indignation — I  feel  myself  impelled  by  every 
duty.  My  liords,  we  are  called  upon  as  members  of  this  House,  as 
men,  as  Christian  men,  to  protest  against  such  notions  standing  near  the 
throne,  polluting  the  ear  of  majesty.  '*  That  God  and  nature  put  into 
our  hands!"  I  know  not  what  ideas  that  lord' may  entertain  of  God 
and  nature ;  but  I  know  that  such  abominable  principles  are  equally 
abhorrent  to  religion  and  humanity.  What!  to  attribute  the  sacred 
sanction  of  God  and  nature  to  the  massacres  of  the  Indian  scalping-knife 
—to  the  cannibal  savoge  torturing,  murdering,  roasting,  and  eating; 
literally,  my  Lords,  eating  the  mangled  victims  of  his  barbarous  battles  ! 
Such  horrible  notions  shock  every  precept  of  religion,  divine  or  natural, 
and  every  generous  feeling  of  humanity.  And,  my  Ijords,  they  shock 
every  sentiment  of  honour ;  they  shock  me  as  a  lover  of  honourable  war, 
and  a  detester  of  murderous  barbarity. 

*  These  abominable  principles,  and  this  more  abominable  avowal  of 
them,  demand  the  most  decisive  indignation.  I  call  upou  that  riyhl 
reverend  bench,  those  holy  ministers  of  the  gospel,  and  pious  pastors 
of  our  church ;  I  conjure  them  to  join  in  the  holy  work,  and  vindicate  the 
rehgion  of  their  God  :  I  appeal  to  the  wisdom  and  the  law  of //lU  learned 
bench  to  defend  and  support  the  justice  of  their  country  :  I  call  upon  the 
bishops  to  interpose  the  unsullied  sanctity  of  their  lawn;  upon  the 
learned  judges  to  interpose  the  purity  of  their  ermine,  to  save  us  from 
this  pollution :  I  call  upon  the  honour  of  your  Lordships,  to  reverence 
the  dignity  of  your  ancestors,  and  to  maintain  your  own  :  I  call  upon  the 
spirit  and  humanity  of  my  countr}%  to  vindicate  the  national  character  : 
I  invoke  the  genius  of  the  constitution.  From  the  tapestry  that  adorns 
these  walls,  the  immortal  ancestor  of  this  noble  lord  frowns  with  iudig- 
uation  at  the  disgrace  of  his  country.*     In  vain  he  led  your  victorious 

*  Above  thirty  yoare  before  Lord  CliesterUeld  made  a  similar  allusion  iu  a  speech 
on  the  then  war  :  *  he  turned  with  a  moat  rhetorical  tramition  to  the  tapettri/j  and  said 
with  a  bi^h,  that  he  feared  that  there  were  no  historical  looms  at  work  now.' — //a/- 
po/«  to  Montague y  13/A  •/'//y,  1743.    Lett.  ii.  48. 
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fleeta  ngsiiut  the  boaBleil  armada  of  Spain  ;  in  vnin  he  defended  and 
estaMithed  the  honour,  llie  HberlieB,  the  religion,  the  Protestant  religion, 
of  this  country,  against  the  arbitrary  cruelties  of  popery  and  the  in- 
qulsiiiuii,  if  these  more  than  popish  crueltiea  and  infjuisitorial  piactices 
ate  let  loose  among  us  ;  to  turn  forth  into  our  eellleinents  among  our 
aucicnt   coDaeciioiiB,  friends,  and  rclulions,    the  merciless  cunQibal, 

I  tliirsliog  fur  the  bloud  of  man,  woman,  and  child!  to  send  forth  the  in- 
fitlel  »«va|-e — againEt  whom  ?  against  your  Frolcslaut  brethren ;  to  lay 
WELEtc  their  country,  to  desolate  their  dwellings,  and  extirpate  ihcir  race 
mid  DBRic,  with  these  horrible  hell-hounds  of  savage  war '. — hell-hounds, 
J  fay,  nf  savage  KOT  !     Spain  armed  herselfwith  blood- hounds  to  ex- 

'  lirpace  the  wretcheil  natives  of  America;  nnd^e  improve  on  the  iu- 
hnman  example  even  of  Spanish  cnieliy;  we  turu  loose  these  savage 
hell-ltounds  against  our  brethren  and  couotrjmen  in  America,  of  tbe 

I  ume  language,  laws,  liberties,  and  reliitiou ;  endeared  to  us  by  every 
tie  tliat  should  sanctify  humanity. 

'Afy  Lurds,  this  awful  subject,  so  important  to  our  honour,  our  coa- 

I  Btitutiun,  and  our  religiou,  demands  the  most  Eolemn  and  effectual  in- 
*|Utry.  And  I  again  call  upon  your  Lordships,  and  the  united  powers 
pf  the  state,  to  examine  it  thoroughly  Mid  decisivelj-,  and  to  stamp  upon 
it  an  indelible  stigma  of  Ihc  public  abhorrence.     And  I  agun  implore 

I  those  holy  prelates  of  our  religion,  to  do  away  these  iniquities  from 
unong  us.  Let  ihem  jwrform  a  luatrntion ;  let  them  putify  this  Home 
and  this  country  from  this  sin. 

'  My  Lords,  I  am  old  and  weak,  and  nt  present  unable  to  say  more; 
but  my  feelings  and  indignation  were  too  strong  to  have  said  less.  I 
could  not  have  slept  tliis  night  in  my  be<l,  nor  reposed  my  head  on  my 
pillow,  without  giving  this  vent  to  my  eternal  abhorrence  of  such  pre- 
^postcrous  and  enormous  piincipks.' — vol.  iv-  pp.  458,  459. 

Splendid  oratory  ;  but  it  was  retorted  on  Lord  Chatham — and 
liis  friend  Lord  Amherst  was  obliged  reluclsntly  to  confess — that 
the  Indians  hud  been  employed  in  tbe  Canadiui  war  in  Mr.  Pitt's 
own  od  mini  strati  on.  Lord  Chatham  attempted  In  moke  some 
distinction  between  the  cases,  wliich,  however,  did  not  altogether 
protect  him  from  the  recoil  of  his  own  eloquence. 

Tbe  mher  circumstance  was  of  a  more  pri\'atc  nature.  Early 
I  1778  Loid  Bute  seems  to  have  expressed  among  his  private 
friends  a  strong  sense  of  the  public  danger,  and  an  opinion  that 
iLe  wisest  course  to  be  pursued  was  tlic  calling  Lord  Chatham  to 
tbe  hood  of  the  government.  Tliis  opinion  was  repented  bv  Sir 
Jiann  Wright  (a  friend  of  Lonl  Bute's)  to  Dr.  Addinglon.  Lord 

'  Chatham's  physician.  Dr.  Addington  undersloiid  it  as  a  direct  over- 
ture for  something  like  a  toalitton  between  Lord  Bute  and  Lord 
Clinthatn,  and  so  convened  it  to  the  latter.  Lord  Chatham  dic- 
tated a  cittl  and  concdiatory  reply,  but  stated  thai  no  tiling  but 
'  neie  rounctU  and  councillort — o  real  ehatige  and  md  a  wtUiatUm 

i  —could  prevent  the  public  luiu.*    This  answer  (ns  Dr.  Addingtoo 

repottol'^ 
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reported)  was  coldly  received  by  Sir  James  Wright,  because  th» 
words  'reed change*  seemed  to  point  to  the  exclusion  of  Lord  Bute 
from  the  new  arrangements.  Upon  this  Lord  Chatham,  in  an 
angry  and  contemptuous  note,  directed  Dr.  Addington  to  break 
off  all  intercourse.  In  the  meanwhile,  Lord  Chatham*s  first 
answer  reached  Lord  Bute,  who  desired  Sir  James  Wright  to 
state,  that,  '  observing  by  the  expression  *'  real  change,'*  that 
Lord  Chatham  seemed  to  imagine  Lord  Bute  had  some  influ- 
ence in  the  administration,  he  wished  Lord  Chatham  to  be  in- 
formed that  ill  health  and  family  distresses  had  accustomed  him 
to  a  perfectly  retired  life,  to  which  he  hoped  to  adhere  as  long 
08  he  lived  ;  that  his  long  absence  from  all  sort  of  public  business, 
and  the  many  years  which  had  intervened  since  he  saw  the  King, 
prevented  his  knowing  more  of  public  affairs  than  he  gathered 
from  general  conversalion  and  the  newspapers.  This  total  igno- 
rance, notwithstanding  his  zeal  for  the  country,  love  for  the 
King,  and  very  high  opinion  of  Lord  Chatham,  put  it  out  of  his 
power  to  be  of  the  least  use  in  this  dangerous  emergency,  but 
that  from  his  heart  he  wished  Lord  Chatham  every  imaginable 
success  in  the  restoration  of  the  public  welfare.* 

This  affair  gave  rise,  after  Lord  Chatham's  death,  to  a  contro- 
versy whether  he  or  Lord  Bute  had  commenced  this  negociation. 
The  truth  seems  to  be,  that  the  go-betweens  had  been  over 
lealous,  and  had  misconstrued  Lord  Bute's  private  wishes  into  a 
political  overture.  The  only  importance  the  matter  now  has  is 
the  unequivocal  denial  by  Lord  Bute  of  that  secret  influence 
which  Lord  Chatham  so  obstinately,  and  after  this  explanation 
so  illiberally,  persisted  in  imputing. 

It  has  been  surmised  that  the  nice  distinction  on  which  Lord 
Chatham  encouraged  American  resistance  and  opposed  American 
independence  was  acceptable  in  the  closet ;  and  there  cannot  be, 
we  think,  much  doubt  that  if  he  had  lived  a  few  weeks  longer, 
he  would  have  been  invited  to  undertake  the  work  of  reconcilia- 
tion on  these  principles.  We  ourselves  consider  the  distinction 
as  in  itself  visionary ;  and  we  are  satisfied  that  even  the  great 
abilities  and  commanding  influence  of  Lord  Chatham  would  have 
found  any  such  accommodation  impracticable.  But  Heaven 
spared  him  the  anxiety  of  the  attempt,  and,  as  we  believe,  the  mor- 
tification of  a  failure. 

We  are  now  arrived  at  the  closing  scene  of  this  illustrious  life. 
On  the  7th  April,  1778,  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  hitherto  the 
ally  and  supporter  of  all  Lord  Chatham's  American  policy,  moved 
an  address  to  the  Crown,  recapitulating  m  detail  the  expenses, 
losses,  and  misconduct  of  the  war,  entreating  his  Majesty  to  dis- 
mist  his  ministers,  and  to  withdraw  his  forces,  by  sea  and  land, 

from 
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from  the  revolted  provinces.  There  was  hardly  a  topic  in  this 
motion  which  Lord  Chatham  had  not  himself  repeatedly  urged ; 
and  it  was^  no  doubt,  so  framed  with  a  view  to  secure  his  concur- 
rence ;  but  he  saw  that  it  involved,  though  not  in  direct  terms, 
the  acknowledgment  of  American  independence ;  and  on  the 
motion*s  being  communicated  to  him  the  day  before  it  was  to  be 
made,  he  apprised  the  Duke,  *  with  unspeakable  concern,  that 
the  difference  between  them^  on  the  point  of  the  independence 
and  sovereignty  of  America,  was  so  very  wide,  that  he  despaired 
of  bringing  about  any  reasonable  issue.  He  was  still  ill,  but 
hoped  to  be  in  town  to-morrow.*  On  that  morrow  he  appeared  in 
the  House  of  Lords  for  the  last  time : — 

'  Lord  Chatham  came  into  the  House  of  Lords,  leaning  upon  two 
friends,  wrapped  up  in  flannel,  pale  and  emaciated.  Within  his  large 
wig  httle  more  was  to  be  seen  than  his  aquiUne  nose,  and  his  penetrating 
eye.  He  looked  like  a  dying  man ;  yet  never  was  seen  a  figure  of  more 
dignity :  he  appeared  hke  a  being  of  a  superior  species.  He  rose  from 
his  seat  with  slowness  and  difficulty,  leaning  on  his  crutches,  and  sup* 
ported  under  each  arm  by  his  two  friends.  He  took  one  hand  from  his 
crutch  and  raised  it,  casting  his  eyes  towards  heaven,  and  said,  ''  I  thauk 
God  that  I  have  been  enabled  to  come  here  this  day — to  perform  my 
duty,  and  to  speak  on  a  subject  which  has  so  deeply  impressed  my 
mind.  I  am  old  and  infirm— have  one  foot,  more  than  one  foot,  in  the 
grave — I  am  risen  from  my  bed,  to  stand  up  in  the  cause  of  my  country 
— perhaps  never  again  to  speak  in  this  House."  The  reverence — the 
attention — the  stillness  of  the  House  was  most  affecting :  if  any  one 
had  dropped  a  handkerchief,  the  noise  would  have  been  heard.  At  first 
he  spoke  in  a  very  low  and  feeble  tone ;  but  as  he  grew  warm,  his  voice 
rose,  and  was  as  harmonious  as  ever :  oratorical  and  affecting,  perhapt 
more  than  at  any  former  period ;  both  from  his  own  situation,  and  from 
the  importance  of  the  subject  on  which  he  spoke.  .  .  . 

'  He  rejoiced  that  he  was  yet  alive  to  give  his  vote  against  so  impo- 
litic, so  inglorious  a  measure  as  the  acknowledgment  of  the  independency 
of  America ;  and  declared  he  would  much  rather  be  in  his  grave  than 
see  the  lustre  of  the  British  throne  tarnished,  the  dignity  of  the  empire 
disgraced,  the  glory  of  the  nation  sunk  to  such  a  degree  as  it  must  be, 
when  the  dependency  of  America  on  the  sovereignty  of  Great  Britain 
was  given  up.'  .... 

After  speaking  for  some  time  with  great  enthusiasm  he  sat 
down  exhausted,  and  the  Duke  of  Richmond  rose  to  explain. 
While  he  was  speaking.  Lord  Chatham  listened  to  him  with  atten- 
tion and  composure,  and,  when  his  grace  had  ended,  rose  to  reply  ; 
but  his  strength  failed  him,  and  he  fell  backwards  in  convulsions. 
He  was  immediately  supported  by  the  peers  around  him,  and  by 
his  younger  sons  who  happened  to  be  present  as  spectators. 
He  was  conveyed  first  to  the  bouse  of  Mr.  Sargent  in  Downing 

Street^ 
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Street,  and  thence  to  Hayes,  where,  he  lingered  for  three  days, 
and  Monday  the  11th  of  May  terminated  a  glorious  life,  by  a 
death,  it  may  be  said^  in  the  service  of  his  country,  and  on  the 
veryjield  of  battle. 

That  same  evening — on  the  motion  xof  Colonel  Barre,  formerly 
the  bitterest  of  his  enemies,  but  lately  become  a  close  ally — the 
House  of  Commons  voted  him  a  public  funeral  and  a  monument 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  a  tribute  in  which  men  of  all  parties 
generously  and  cordiallyjoined;— to  yip  yipa%  c<yTi  S«vovTft;v. 

We  have  so  fully  expressed,  as  we  proceeded,  our  opinions  on 
the  several  points  of  Lord  Chatham's  policy  and  the  varying  fea- 
tures of  his  character,  that  we  have  little  more  to  add. 

That  he  was  the  most  powerful  orator  that  ever  illustrated 
and  ruled  the  senate  of  this  empire — that  for  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury, he  was  not  merely  the  arbiter  of  the  destinies  of  his  own 
country,  but  '  the  foremost  man  in  all  the  world  * — that  he  had 
an  unparalleled  grandeur  and  affluence  of  intellectual  powers, 
softened  and  brightened  by  all  the  minor  accomplishments — that 
his  ambition  was  noble — his  views  instinctively  elevated — his 
patriotism  all  but  excessive — that  in  all  the  domestic  relations  of 
life  he  was  exemplary  and  amiable — a  fine  scholar,  a  finished 
gentleman,  a  sincere  Christiana-one  whom  his  private  friends  and 
servants  loved  as  a  good  man,  and  all  the  world  admired  as  a  great 
one — these  are  the  praises  which  his  contemporaries  awarded,  and 
which  posterity  has,  with  little  diminution,  confirmed. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  were  serious  defects  which  de- 
creased his  splendour,  impaired  his  authority,  and  rendered  his 
great  abilities  rather  glorious  to  himself  than,  for  any  practical 
purposes,  beneficial  to  his  country.  These  defects,  though  of 
course  well  known  to  the  political  circles  in  which  he  moved,  and 
deplored  and  censured  by  the  sober  few^  were  so  much  in  the 
fashion  of  the  times  and  were  so  glossed  over  by  his  own  won- 
derful powers,  as  to  excite  comparatively  little  contemporaneous 
obser>'ation — but  since  his  life  has  become  history,  and  been 
elucidated  by  contemporaneous  letters  and  memoirs,  they  have 
appeared  every  day  more  and  more  flagrant ;  and  the  present  pub- 
lication— an  honest  public«ation  we  will  say — has  brought  them 
out  in  still  bolder  prominence. 

In  the  first  place,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  specify  any  positive 
advantage  (except,  perhaps,  the  possession — valent  quantum — of 
Canada)  which  the  country  has  inherited  from  Lord  Chatham. 
The  very  existence  of  so  great  a  man  is,  no  doubt,  a  national 
glory,  and  therefore  a  national  good ;  and  his  indirect  influence 
may  have  been  highly  useful.     Can  we  calculate  the  extent  to 
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which  hia  leefvres,  so  to  coll  them,  may  have  educated  and  im- 
proved the  public  mind  in  both 'the  science  and  the  art  of  govern- 
ment ?  How  many  statesmen  may  his  example  have  formed? 
How  many  improvements  may  bis  precepts  have  produced  ?  How 
many  errors  and  evils  may  his  autliority  Lave  repressed?  But 
of  direct,  pcminnenl,  practical  amelioration;^  of  our  social  ami 
political  condition,  few  of  our  statesmen — even  those  who  had 
not  a  thousandth  part  of  his  abilities — liave,  we  believe,  left  such 
scanty  traces. 

Thoup^li  so  sagacious  and  so  accomplished  n  mind  could  not 
be  insensible  to,  and  did  in  fact  highly  appreciate,  the  value  of 
mental  cultivation,  social  improvements,  commercial  enterprise, 
and  nil  the  fair  and  fruitful  arts  of  peace,  yet  he  did  little  for  ibem. 
His  genius  and  his  voice — '  quo  non  prfeslamior  alter — ^rc 
ciere  viros,  Martenique  acccndere  canlu' — 'were  slill  for  fVar' — 
a  fearful  lottery,  in  which  one  or  two  brilliant  prizes  are  dearly 
purchased  by  the  misery  of  indiviiluaU  and  the  calamity  of  nations. 
We  believe  the  world  is  by  this  time  pretty  well  disjmsed  to  sub- 
scribe to  Sir  Samuel  Romilly's  opinion  that  '  the  (ffories,  as  they 
are  called,  of  Lord  Chatham's  administration,  produced  no  sohd 
ndvantA^e  to  bis  country'  (Mem.  H.  402): — and  how  short  a 
■pare  of  his  career  was  thai  epoch  of  doubtful  glory ! 

As  to  his  personal  qualities,  it  must  be  admitted  that  his  temper, 
naturally  resen'ed  and  haughlyj  was,  as  he  advanced  in  life,  soured 
by  disease  and  disappointment.  Il  is  ttiit  ijood/ut  man  to  he  alone. 
in  political,  any  more  than  in  social  life  ;  but,  he  endeavoured  to 
release  himself  from  the  obli^lions  of  political  connesion — affected 
to  stand  nionc,  anil  to  guide  himsflf  bv  hia  individual  lights, 
feelings,  and  interests — he  grew,  at  first,  impatient  of  contradic- 
tion, and  afterwards,  of  advice,  and  even  of  assistance — he  useil 
to  E>hut  himself  up  in  the  impenetrable  solitude  of  on  eastern 
despot,  from  which  he  emerged  occasionally  to  dazxle  the  world 
with  bis  pomp  and  splendour,  'i'his  isolation  could  not  fail  to 
produce  singularity  and  selfishness,  and  to  foster  a  dictatorial  habit 
of  mind  very  ill  fitted  for  a  minister  under  our  constitution, 

Wc  have  already  mentioned  with  regret  his  indiscreet  and 
offensive  language  towards  George  II,,  which  had,  we  believe, 
the  effect — more  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  country  than 
even  to  hi^  own — of  keeping  biui  out  of  efficient  ofhcc  at  a  time 
nhen  he  could  have  served  the  state  with  distinction,  and  his  own 
mind  might  have  licen  trained  to  habits  of  practical  business, 
which  he  never  afterwanls  attained.  And  we  cannot,  in  truth 
and  candour,  designate  his  conduct  towards  George  11!.  otherwise 
than  as  alike  ungrateful  and  unconstitutional — unjust  in  its  spirit, 
mitchicvoui  in  ill  effect,  uid  pernicious  in  its  contequcnces. 
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He  lived,  too,  at  a  time  when  public  principle,  as  we  now 
understand  the  term,  was  at  a  very  low  ebb  amongst  public  men : 
and  his  practice  brought  it  still  lower.  He  thou^rht  too  steadily 
of  his  own  individual  interests,  and  in  pursuit  of  them  was 
strangely  versatile,  both  as  to  persons  and  principles.  We  do 
not,  as  the  world  in  general  does,  reckon  consistency  as  one  of 
the  first  virtues  of  public  men.  Sagacity  to  detect,  and  candour 
to  avow  one's  own  errors,  we  rate  much  higher;  besides,  all  is 
not  inconsistency  that  at  first  sight  seems  so — circumstances 
change,  and  to  be  consistent  in  principle  a  statesman  may  be 
forced  to  inconsistencies  in  practice.  But  the  inconsistencies,  or 
at  least  the  majority  of  them,  which  are  alleged  against  Lord 
Chatham,  are  not  of  this  class.  There  is  not,  we  believe,  to  be 
named  any  one  of  his  various  adversaries  who  did  not  successively 
become  his  political  associate — nor  any  one  of  his  various  asso- 
ciates who  was  not,  on  some  other  turn  of  the  wheel,  his  decided 
adversary.  There  is  not,  we  believe,  to  be  found  any  one  con- 
siderable measure  which  he  ever  advocated  that  he  did  not  at 
iome  other  time  oppose;  nor  any  that  he  ever  opposed  which 
he  did  not  at  some  other  period  advocate.  Conscious  of  his 
▼asl  superiority  to  all  the  politicians  who  surrounded  him,  he  pro- 
bably had  sincerely  persuaded  himself  that  his  being  in  place  was 
a  sine  qua  non  to  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  and  he  seems  to 
have  acted  all  through  life  as  if  he  thought  that  all  means  were 
just  and  honourable  which  could  lead  to  so  desirable  an  end. 
There  was  some  truth  in  that  self- flattering  idea.  Endowed  as 
he  was  with  irrepressible  ambition  and  irresistible  talents,  he 
must  inevitably  have  either  ruled  or  disordered  the  state ;  but  the 
misfortune  was,  that  an  overweening  sell-confidence  disinclined, 
and  a  haughty  and  capricious  temper  disabled  him  from  con- 
ciliating and  associating  in  his  designs  the  humbler  but  still 
necessary  utilities  of  other  men.  He  fancied  he  could  make  a 
political  clock  which  should  go  by  the  mere  force  of  the  main- 
spring y  without  the  help  of  cog-wheel,  pendulum,  or  balance — the 
consequence  was,  that  his  system,  whenever  it  was  set  a-going, 
ran  itself  out  in  a  moment. 

The  sum  of  all  seems  to  us  to  be,  that  the  qualities  of  the  orator 
were  more  transcendent  than  those  of  the  statesman,  and  that 
his  public  character,  when  calmly  considered,  excites  rather  ad- 
miration than  applause.  The  generosity  of  his  sentiments  did  not 
always  guide  his  practice;  and  the  majestic  stream  of  his  decla- 
mations for  the  rights  and  liberties  of  mankind  was  always  accom- 
panied by  eddies  and  under-currents  of  personal  interest.  He 
was  too  fine  a  genius  for  the  lower,  and  too  selfish  a  politician  for 
the  higher  dotieB  of  a  minister. 

«  Graced 
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*  Graced  as  he  was  with  all  the  power  of  words ' — 
his  talents  were  neither  for  conducting  an  office  nor  managing  ^ 
party — he  was  neither  the  sun  to  rule  the  day  nor  the  moon  to 
rule  the  night — but  a  meteor  which  astonished  and  alarmed  man- 
kind by  its  supernatural  splendour,  but  left  the  worlds  when  it 
expired^  in  deeper  darkness  than  before. 


Art.  VIII. — 1.  Allqemeine  Theorie  des  ErdmagnetUmus.  Re^ 
sultate  aus  den  Beobachtungen  des  Magnetischen  VereinM  im 
Jahre  1838.  Herausgegeben  von  C.  F.  Gauss  und  W.  Weber. 
Leipzig,  183y. 

2.  Intensitas  Vis  Magneticts  Terrestris  ad  Mensuram  absoluiam 
revocata,     Auctore  Carolo  Friderico  Gauss.  Gottingse,  1833. 

3.  Lettre  de  M.  de  Humboldt  a  S.  A.  R.  M^-  le  Due  de  Sussex, 
President  de  la  Societe  Royale  de  Londres,  sur  les  mouens 
prapres  a  perfectionner  la  connaissance  du  Magnetisme  Ter- 
restre  par  V etablissement  des  stations  magnetiques  et  d'ebser- 
vations  correspondantes. 

4.  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Physics,  including  Meteorology, 
on  the  objects  of  Scientific  Inquiry  in  those  Sciences.  Approved 
by  the  President  and  CouncU  of  the  Royal  Society.  London^ 
1840. 

A  MONG  the  great  branches  of  science  which  the  present 
•^^  generation  has  either  seen  to  arise  as  of  new  creation,  or  to 
spring  forward  by  a  sudden  and  general  impulse  into  a  fresh  and 
more  luxuriant  state  of  development,  there  is  none  more  emi- 
nently practical  in  its  bearings  and  applications  than  that'of  Ter- 
rel&trial  Magnetism.  It  might  naturally  have  been  expected  that 
the  directness  and  importance  of  these  applications  would  have 
secured  to  it,  at  all  times,  a  more  than  ordinary  share  of  attention, 
and  at  all  events  have  preserved  it  from  that  state  of  torpor  into 
which,  during  the  latter  years  of  the  eighteenth  century,  it  had 
begun  to  lapse  ;  especially  since  the  general  subject  of  magnetism 
continued  from  time  to  time  to  receive  large  and  valuable  acces- 
sions both  in  the  line  of  theory  and  experiment.  But  terrestrial 
magnetism  is  a  science  of  observation,  in  contradistinction  to  one 
of  experiment,  and  this  character,  along  with  some  remarkable 
peculiarities  which  it  possesses  as  such,  sufficiently  explain  a 
neglect  that  might  otherwise  appear  singular,  and  even  in  some 
degree  blameworihy.  No  single  observer,  whatever  be  his  leal 
and  industry — no  series  of  obser\'ations,  however  long  continued 
and  exact,  made  at  a  single  place,  can  add  much  to  our  know- 
ledge of  the  highly  intricate  laws  and  relations  which  prevail  in 
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it  For  this  purpose  the  assemblage  and  comparison  of  obsen'a- 
tions,  made  in  every  region  of  the  globe  and  extending  over  long 
periods  of  time^  are  requisite.  In  order  to  master  so  large  a  sub- 
ject multitude  must  be  brought  to  contend  with  mass^  combination 
and  concert  to  predominate  over  extent  and  diffusion,  and  sys- 
tematic registry  and  reduction  to  fix  and  realise  the  fugitive  phe- 
nomena of  the  passing  moment,  and  place  them  before  the  eye  of 
reason  in  that  orderly  and  methodical  arrangement  which  brings 
spontaneously  into  notice  both  their  correspondences  and  their 
differences. 

For  similar  reasons  the  progress  of  all  sciences  which  are 
properly  and  purely  sciences  of  observation,  such  as  astro- 
nomy, meteorology,  &c.,  has  necessarily  been  hitherto  more  slow, 
and  interrupted  by  longer  intervals  of  dormancy,  than  those  in 
which  appeal  can  be  made  to  experiment.  An  experiment,  if  it 
lead  to  any  new  view  or  striking  conclusion,  may  be  instantly  fol- 
lowed up,  while  the  mind  is  excited  and  alert,  by  others  adapted 
to  its  verification  or  extension ;  while,  for  corroborative  observa- 
tions or  interesting  conjunctures,  we  must  wait — a  condition  espe- 
cially adapted  to  blunt  the  keenness  of  inquiry  and  obscure  the 
oomiexions  of  thought.  An  experiment  misstated  or  misinter- 
preted, may  be  repeated,  rectified,  and  studied  with  better  atten- 
tion and  success.  An  observation  omitted  leaves  a  blank  which 
never  can  be  filled  ; — inaccurately  or  erroneously  stated,  it  poi- 
sons the  stream  of  knowledge  at  its  source,  and  exercises  an  influ- 
ence the  more  baleful,  as  it  tends,  in  proportion  to  its  apparent 
importance,  to  warp  our  theories,  and  thereby  prevent  or  at  least 
retard  the  detection  of  its  faultiness. 

Nor  does  the  progress  of  such  sciences  suffer  less  from  our 
ignorance  of  what  is  and  what  is  not  of  primary  importance  in  ^lic 
natural  development  of  phenomena — of  what  ought  to  be  dili- 
gently recorded,  and  what  may  be  allowed  to  pass  without 
notice.  Hence  it  happens  that  great  masses  of  knowledge  are 
daily  perishing  before  our  eyes  without  the  possibility  of  recovery, 
because,  in  fact,  our  eyes  are  not  open  to  them,  and  we  have 
nothing  to  awaken  our  attention  to  their  transient  display.  It  is 
on  this  account  that  a  theory  is  of  so  much  more  consequence,  and 
forms  in  fact  so  much  larger  a  part  of  our  knowledge  in  these  sci- 
ences of  observation  than  in  those  conducted  by  the  way  of  experi- 
ment. In  the  latter,  facts  are  realities;  they  stand  of  themselves, 
may  be  reproduced,  touched,  and  handled,  and  admit  us,  as  it 
were,  by  appeal  to  our  senses,  into  the  most  direct  and  intimate 
knowledge  which  we  can  attain  of  their  efficient  causes.  To  such 
substantial  furms  theories  sit  loosely,  as  an  airy  investiture,  easily 
accommodating  themselves  to  the  changes  of  attitude  and  general 

growth 
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grikwili  of  the  biiiW  they  adorn  nnd  symmetrise;  while,  to  ihe  in- 
coherent particles  of  historical  statement  which  make  up  the 
records  of  a  science  of  observation,  theories  are  as  a  frameivork 
which  hinds  together  what  would  otherwise  have  no  unity.  They 
give  to  a  collection  of  fleeting  impressions  the  ]K)wer  of  present' 
inj;  itself  to  our  intellect  as  an  existing  whole.  In  these,  then, 
it  is  perhaps  not  using  too  strong  an  expression  to  assert  that  the 
theory  in  the  science.  In  it  alone  we  must  look  for  indications 
that  we  arc  on  the  safe  track  towards  the  detection  of  efficient 
causes — from  it  only  we  can  receive  hints  to  guide  us  in  our 
choice  both  of  things  to  be  observed,  and  of  the  best  and  most 
available  mode  of  making  and  recording  our  observations — and  to 
it  we  must  look  for  our  oidy  means  of  reproducing  the  past,  and 
recovering  the  lost  history  of  bygone  time.  It  is  when  they  first 
become  capable  of  performing  this  oftice,  that  theories  begin  to 
assume  their  places  as  corner-stones  in  the  temple  of  science — a 
building  always  altering,  always  enlarging,  and  combining  in  every 
age,  ill  its  several  departments,  everv  form  of  architecture  from 
the  rudest  to  the  most  refined  that  age  admits. 

In  erecting  the  pinnacles  oi  this  temple,  the  intellect  of  man 
seems  nuile  as  incaiiable  of  proceeding  without  a  scafTnlding  or 
ci  re  QUI  structure  foreign  to  their  design,  and  destined  only  for  tem- 
porary duration,  as  in  the  rearing  of  his  material  edifices.  A 
philosophical  theory  does  not  shoot  up  like  the  tall  and  spiry  pine 
in  graceful  and  unencumbered  natural  growth,  but,  like  a  column 
built  by  men,  ascends  amid  estraneous  apparatus  and  shapeless 
masses  of  materials ;  nor  is  that  column  in  its  fair  and  har- 
monious pro|>ortions  more  different  in  its  aspect  wben  creel  and 
cnraplete  from  what  it  was  when  so  surrounded  and  overborne,  than 
such  a  theory,  prcsenteil  to  us  in  its  simplicity,  from  the  tentative, 
tnuistent  and  empirical  conceptions  which  have  helped  to  its 
construction. 

In  the  science  of  Physical  Astronomy  the  scaffolding  has  I>cen 
long  stripped  away,  and  its  theory  stands  august  and  stately,  witli 
that  air  of  nature  which  marks  it  a%  the  intellectual  shadowing 
forth  of  a  sublime  reality.  In  that  of  Terrestrial  Magnetism,  a 
science  which  is  not  without  its  analogous  features,  we  are  yet 
busied  in  building  and  pulling  down,  casting  and  recasting  our 
design,  piecing  li^ther  our  scaffolding,  and  securing  our  foun- 
dations fur  a  far  greater  and  more  massive  edifice  than  was  at 
first  contemplated.  But  already  some  portions  bare  begun  to 
assume  a  symmetry,  and  to  convey  to  the  experienced  eye 
glimpses,  if  not  of  the  plan  and  dimensions,  at  lenst  of  the  general 
>t)le  and  character  of  the  future  whole  ;  glimpses,  however,  nut 
nbt.-unni  by  iHcwing  it  from  the  lower  ground  o[  its  first  founda- 
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tioiiy  but  by  ascending  to  a  higher  level,  and  surveying  it  from  the 
'  coign  of  vantage'  afforded  by  the  more  advanced  and  rapid  pro- 
gress of  its  nearest  related  experimental  science,  Electro-dynamics, 
or  from  the  commanding  heights  of  Physical  Astronomy,  to  which, 
as  already  remarked,  it  stands  in  no  remote  connexion  of  analogy. 
To  the  former  of  these  it  owes  its  essential  character  and  the 
direction  of  its  leading  lines,  since  it  is  there  we  are  to  look  for 
the  vera  causa  of  the  Newtonian  philosophy.  From  the  other  it 
has  already  begun  to  bon'ow  largely,  in  point  of  style  and  manner, 
in  the  adoption  of  its  mode  of  treating  the  complicated  problems 
which  occur  in  the  estimation  of  its  resultant  forces  on  the  most 
general  suppositions  as  to  the  distribution  of  the  magnetic  power 
through  the  substance  and  over  the  surface  of  the  globe. 

Regarded  as  a  branch  of  that  great  assemblage  of  facts  and 
theories  which  relate  to  the  physical  constitution  of  this  our  planet 
-—the  forces  which  bind  together  its  mass,  and  animate  it  with 
activity — the  structure  of  its  surface — its  adaptation  for  life — and 
the  history  of  its  past  changes — the  nature,  movements,  and  in- 
finitely varied  affections  of  the  air  and  ocean,  and  all  which  our  con- 
tinental neighbours  understand  by  their  term,  physique  du  globe — 
(a  phrase  of  which  our  '  terrestrial  physics'  is  rather  a  faint  and 
inexpressive  reflection) — the  science  of  terrestrial  magnetism 
occupies  a  large  and  highly  interesting  place.  Its  relations  lie 
among  those  mysterious  powers  which  seem  to  constitute  the 
chief  arcana  of  inanimate  nature,  and  its  phenomena  form  a  sin- 
gular exception  to  the  character  of  stability  and  permanence 
which  prevails  in  every  other  department  of  the  general  subject. 
The  configuration  of  our  globe — the  distribution  of  tempera- 
ture in  its  interior — the  tides  and  currents  of  the  ocean — the 
general  course  of  winds  and  the  affections  of  climate — what- 
ever slow  changes  may  be  induced  in  them  by  those  revolu- 
tions which  Geology  traces — yet  remain  for  thousands  of  years 
appretiably  constant.  The  monsoon,  which  favours  or  opposes 
the  progress  of  the  steamer  along  the  Red  Sea,  is  the  same  which 
wafted  to  and  fro  the  ships  of  Solomon.  Eternal  snows  occupy 
the  same  regions,  and  whiten  the  same  mountains — and  springs 
well  forth  at  the  same  elevated  temperature  from  the  same 
sources  now  as  in  the  earliest  recorded  history.  But  the  magnetic 
state  of  our  globe  is  one  of  swift  and  ceaseless  change.  A  few 
years  suffice  to  alter  materially,  and  the  lapse  of  half  a  century 
or  a  century  to  obliterate  and  completely  remodel,  the  form  and 
situation  of  those  lines  on  its  surface  which  geometers  have  sup- 
posed to  be  drawn  in  order  to  give  a  general  and  graphical  view 
of  the  direction  and  intensity  of  the  magnetic  forces  at  any  given 
epoch. 

It 
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It  is  this  fciturp  irhlcli  constitutes,  in  fact,  the  ^eat  and 
peculiar  difficulty  of  the  BubjecL  Were  the  magnelic  forces  at 
every  point  of  the  carih's  surface  invariable,  like  the  force  of 
gravilv.  or  nearly  so.  wc  should  limp  a^i  bare  been  in  i>ossessir>n 
— and  that  without  extraoriiinary  eiforl — of  complete,  or  nearly 
complete,  mapnetic  charts.  Tbe  report  of  every  seaman  and  tra- 
veller would  have  added  something  permanent  to  our  accumu- 
lating stock  of  knowledg^e,  and  truth  would  have  emerfed.  even 
from  inaccurate  determinations,  by  the  conflict  and  mutual  de- 
ilruetion  of  opposite  errors.  As  it  is,  the  case  is  widely  different. 
The  changes  are  so  rapid  that  it  becnmea  necessary  to  assume 
epochs,  which  ought  not  to  be  more  than  ten  years  apart,  to  which 
eiery  observation  ehould  be  reduced.  But  to  do  this,  it  is  re- 
quisite to  know  tbe  rate  of  change  Air  each  locality ;  information 
we  are  so  far  from  possessing  that  there  are  great  regions  of  the 
flnbe  over  which  we  do  not  even  know  in  what  direction  the 
change  is  taking  place. 

For  want  of  this  inl'ormation,  nothing  can  be  more  dishearten- 
ing than  the  mass  of  ronfusion  nnd  apparent  error,  which,  under 
the  title  of  magnetic  ob5er\-ations.  comes  to  be  dlictused  when- 
ever some  laborious  and  self-devoted  inquirer  girds  himself  to  the 
tuk  of  comparison  and  reduction.  The  instruments  with  which 
all  the  earlier,  and  many  mudem.  magnetic  observations  have 
been  made,  were  of  rude  construction,  or  otherwise  incapable  ol 
yielding  much  accuracy.  The  effect  of  unknown  change  has  thus 
in  innumerable  cases  become  entangled  with  presumed  instru- 
mental error,  so  as  to  render  it  very  difficult  (o  decide  whether  or 
not  to  retain,  and  how,  if  retained,  to  employ  the  obser\-ations  so 
rnide.  Hitherto,  however,  when  it  hns  been  possible  to  apply  a 
correction  for  Jajise  of  time,  the  result  has  been,  generally  speak- 
ing, favourable  to  the  exactness  of  even  very  earlv  magnetic  de- 
terminations, at  least  <m  lanil ;  so  titat  such  early  records,  like  the 
ancient  eclipses  in  astronomy.  )>ecome.  as  lime  Aows  on,  of  great 
importance  and  value,  which  wdl  not  f;iil  to  be  fell  hereafter, 
when  theory  shall  f  nd  itself  strong  enough  to  leap  the  interval, 
■ltd  dec-late  the  magnetic  state  of  the  globe  a  century  or  two  back. 
Bot  all  earlier  observations  at  sea,  or  rather  all  up  to  n  com- 
paratively recent  period,  are  vitiated  by  another  source  of  error, 
■rising  from  the  iron  of  the  ship,  and  that  in  a  manner  the  more 
r  bopelessly  irrecoverable,  because  the  error  so  induced  is  not  con- 
I  atsnl,  but  varies  not  only  with  every  change  of  geographical 
ntoation,  but  with  every  alleration  in  the  [uisitiou  with  respect 
In  the  points  uf  the  compass  in  which  the  ship  is  lying  at  tbe 
Biomertt  nf  r)btervntinn.  Fortunately  for  magnetic  science,  thit 
TexBlioua  xnircc  uf  error,  6rat  detected  by  Captain  Flinder«,  hss 
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been  greatly  alleviated,  and  in  ordinary  cases  nearly  destroyed, 
by  Mr.  Barlow's  ingenious  adaptation  of  a  compensating  iron, 
purposely  placed  near  the  compass  so  as  to  counteract,  by  an 
equal  and  opposite  attraction,  that  of  all  the  rest  of  the  iron  ia 
the  vessel.  And  even  in  what  might  at  first  appear  the  desperate 
case  of  a  vessel  built  entirely  of  iron,  the  recent  elaborate  and  ad- 
Qiirably  conducted  inquiries  of  Mr.  Airy  have  furnished  the  means 
of  reducing  to  a  mere  trifle,  or  annihilating  altogether,  the  com- 
plicated errors  arising  from  two  distinct  sources  of  magnetism  : 
the  one  transient,  induced  in  the  soft ,  iron  of  the  vessel  by  the 
earth*s  influence: — the  other  permanent,  originating  in  the  rolled 
and  hardened  plates  and  other  masses  deviating  from  the  condi- 
tion of  pure  soft  iron,  employed  in  its  construction. 

In  neglect  or  in  spite  of  these  difficulties,  the  exigencies  of 
navigation  have  necessitated  the  construction,  from  time  to  time, 
of  charts  expressive  of  the  variation  of  the  compass,  or  the  angle 
by  which  the  needle  declines  from  the  true  meridian  at  every 
point  of  the  carth*s  surface  (whence  the  term  declination  now  used 
instead  of  variation).  The  first  chart  of  this  sort*  based  upon 
the  idea  of  employing  for  their  construction  a  series  of  curves 
drawn  through  the  points  of  equal  declination  (in  itself  a  scicn- 
tific  invention  of  no  mean  order),  is  due  to  Halley.  It  was 
constructed  by  him  with  in6nite  labour  and  research  by  the 
collection  of  all  such  observations  as  that  age  had  furnished. 
This  chart,  and  the  very  remarkable  papers  by  which  its  com- 
munication to  the  Royal  Society  was  preceded  (in  lG83  and 
1692),  to  say  nothing  of  his  own  personal  labours  and  devotion  in 
his  memorable  voyjiges  of  magneticjil  discovery  to  St.  Helena, 
must  ever  form  a  leading  epoch  in  the  science  of  terrestrial  mag- 
netism, and  justly  entitle  him  to  be  regarded  as  the  father  and 
founder  of  that  science,  considered  as  a  body  of  knowledge  bound 
together  by  laws  and  relations.  To  him  wc  owe  the  first  appre- 
tiation  of  the  real  complexity  of  the  subject,  and  the  first  Jittempt 
at  a  rational  coup-dwil  of  the  whole  in  the  announcement  of  a 
theory  which,  though  rude  and  unabstract  in  the  form  of  its 
statement,  and  rendered  thereby  liable  to  obvious  and  fatal  ob- 
jections in  limine,  has  at  least  the  merit  of  affording  a  handle  for 
exact  reasoning  and  distinct  comparison  with  facts ;  joined  to  that 
of  giving  a  not  unplausible  account  (the  postulates  being  granted) 
of  several  important  features  of  the  phenomena.  Especially  it  is 
designed  to  account  for  the  existence  of  not  two  only,  but  four  points, 
or  rather  regions  of  apparent  convergence  of  the  magnetic  needle, 
two  in  each  hemisphere,  and  for  the  changes  going  on  in  ever>* 
part  of  the  globe,  in  the  direction  .assumed  by  it  with  respect  to 
the  meridian,  both  which,  the  latter  as  an  undeniable  physical 

fact. 
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fact,  the  funnpv  ns  an  unavoUlnble  rtnirlusion  fri>m  the  cuurse  of 
tlic  varialiun  liiips  in  liis  cttarl,  nrc  biundlv  ilcclnrc^d  bv  liim  in 
tliesc  papers.  Tt  is  wonderful  indewl,  and  a  striking:  prot)f  of  tbe 
penetration  and  sogantv  of  this  cxlraordinorj-  man.  that,  with  his 
means  of  information,  he  should  have  been  able  to  draw  surh 
Fonrlutions,  and  to  take  so  lar^  and  romprchensive  a  view  of  ihc 
subject  as  he  appears  to  have  done.  Tbe  folh)winfr  passage  in  his 
paper  of  October  15),  l692,  will  l)e  considered  as  having  especial 
interest  at  the  present  lime,  when  the  spirit  of  inquiry  is  excited 
on  the  subject  to  a  degree  never  before  known,  and  when  an  ex- 
pedition of  ma^ctical  exploration  and  discovery,  forming  port  of 
by  fiir  the  most  extensive  combined  scientific  operation  the  world 
ever  witnessed,  has  recently  left  our  shores. 

'  The  nice  determination  of  this  and  several  other  iwrticidars  in  the 
magnetic  system  is  reserved  for  a  remote  posterity.  All  that  we  can 
hope  lu  do  IS  lo  leave  behind  tis  observations  that  may  be  conlided  in, 
and  U)  propose  hypotheses  which  after  ages  may  examine,  umend,  or  re- 
fute.    Unly  here  I  must  lake  notice  to  recommend  to  all  musters  of 

_»,  ami  all  other  luvers  of  natural  truihs,  thai  ihey  use  their  utmost 
diligence  to  make,  or  procure  lu  be  made,  observutious  of  these  varia- 
liuiis  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  ns  well  iu  the  south  as  the  north  latitude 
(after  the  laudable  manner  uf  uur  East  India  commanders),  tatd  that 
thof  jileaie  lo  contrnunicdlc  Itiiiii  lo  the  Hoyat  Soriety  in  oriier  to  leafc 
0(  complete  a  hisloty  as  mai)  be  lo  those  thai  are  hereafter  lo  compare 
all  Injelher,  and  lo  complcif  and  jierfeet  this  abstruse  Ifieory.' 

We  may  refer  with  complacency  to  such  a  passage  from  tbe 
pea  of  our  illustrious  countryman,  himself  a  seaman.*  at  the 
moment  that  bis  brother  officers  of  a  Liter  age,  Ross  and  Crozier, 
II  llicir  adventurous  voyage,  nud  imbued  with  his  own  spirit,  are 
engaged  in  realising  bis  anticipations,  '  making  obaenaiions  of 
these  variations  in  alt  parts  of  the  world,'  and  '  communicating 
them  lo  the  Royal  Society, 'f  and  in  conjunction  with  the  direc- 
tors of  our  magnetic  observatories,  maintaining  and  perpetuating 
OUT  nalional  claim  to  the  furtherance  and  perfecting  of  this  mag- 
nificent department  of  pbysicul  inquiry. 

Tbe  theory,  or  rather  hypothesis  of  Halley,  to  which  reference 
is  made  above — and  which  regards  this  our  globe  as  a  great  piece 
of  clockwork,  sphere  uithin  sphere,  by  which  the  jvoles  of  an 
internal  magnet  are  carried  round  in  a  cycle  of  determinate  but 
unknown  period — may  be  regarded,  in  respect  of  the  secular  varia- 
liona  of  the  magnetic  phenomena,  in  the  light  of  a  specimen  of 
ibal  sort  of  scatfolding  to  which  we  have  figuraUvcly  alluded. 
With  such  additional  epicycles  as  the  progress  of  magnetical  dis- 
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covery  might  necessitate  from  time  to  time,  it  might  sen-e  to 
represent  several  of  the  leading  phenomena — much  in  the  same 
way  as  the  Ptolemaic  orbs  served  to  convey  something  more  than 
a  vague  and  general  idea  of  the  celestial  movements.  But  even 
as  the  rude  and  cumbrous  celestial  mechanism  of  Hipparchus  and 
bis  successors  has  tapered  into  the  lofty  and  florid  '  mecanique 
celeste'  of  modem  times,  so  the  pursuit  of  those  slow  and  in- 
tricate changes  in  the  magnetic  elements  of  each  particular  ter- 
restrial locality  which  presented  themselves  to  Hal  ley  under  the 
aspect  of  mechanical  revolutions,  begins  to  assume,  in  the  eyes  of 
modern  theorists,  under  the  influence  of  more  general  views  as  to 
the  origin  and  distribution  of  the  magnetic  forces,  the  semblance 
of  those  ever  varying  and  never  overstepping,  those  inherently 
equipoised  and  self- bridled  oscillations  which,  so  far  as  we  can 
see^  afford  the  best  expression  of  the  planetary  movements. 

The  variation  chart  of  Halley  had  been  hardly  forty  years 
completed  when,  by  the  effect  of  these  secular  changes,  it  had 
already  become  obsolete,  and  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  navigation  it 
became  necessary  to  reconstruct  it.  This  was  performed  by 
Messrs.  Mountain  and  Dodson  about  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, and  their  labours  are  highly  deserving  of  notice  by  reason 
of  their  having  attempted  to  execute  this  task  systematically  for 
several  equidistant  epochs,  viz.,  for  1711,  1722,  1733,  1744,  by 
the  aid  of  observations  drawn  from  official  and  other  records, 
which  were  furnished  them  in  great  abundance  by  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  Navy,  and  the  East  India,  African,  and  Hudson's 
Bay  Companies  Thus  they  expected  to  be  enabled,  by  com- 
paring the  charts  so  obtained,  to  form  a  predicted  chart  for  1 735  ; 
a  bold  and  praiseworthy  attempt,  which  however  was  baffled  by 
the  discordances  offered  by  the  observations  before  them,  dis- 
cordances owing  doubtless  to  the  causes  above  enumerated. 
They  appear  therefore  to  have  given  up  this  course  in  despair, 
and  to  have  formed  their  final  chart  for  17o()  in  a  way  little  cal- 
culated to  inspire  confidence,  viz.,  by  mixing  together  observations 
of  different  dates,  and  by  the  exercise  of  a  pretty  arbitrary  dis- 
cretion in  accepting  some  and  rejecting  others. 

In  this  unsatisfactory  state,  the  subject  of  the  magnetic  varia- 
tion appears  to  have  remained  until  IBl  1,  when,  on  the  occasion 
of  a  prize  proposed  by  the  Royal  Danish  Academy,  M. 
Hansteen,  whose  attention  had  for  many  years  been  turned  to 
the  magnetic  phenomena,  undertook  its  re-examination,  with  a 
view  to  determine  how  far  it  might  be  possible  to  reconcile  the 
observations  accumulated  u])  to  that  time  wiih  the  supposition  of 
two  magnetic  poles  revolving  round  the  pole  of  the  world  in  in- 
definite periods,  an  opinion  which  had  been  defended  by  Euler, 

Churchman, 
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Churchman,  and  others— or  whether,  as  Halley  had  asserted, 
four  such  poles  were  necessary— or,  lastly,  whether  any  such 
suppositions  as  to  the  revolutions  of  polar  points  be  competent  at 
all  to  represent  the  phenomena.  His  work,  '  Ueber  den  Mag- 
netismus  der  Erde/  published  in  18 19^  is  in  every  way  most  re- 
markable. With  indefatip^able  labour  he  has  traced  back  the 
history  of  the  subject,  and  filled  up  the  interval  from  Halley's 
time,  and  even  from  an  earlier  epoch  (l(JOO),  with  charts  con- 
structed for  that  epoch,  and  a  great  many  intermediate  ones,  up 
to  1800,  so  as  to  present  before  us  in  one  view>  as  far  as  it  can 
now  be  done,  the  succession  of  states  or  phases  through  which 
this  element  has  been  passing  during  the  last  two  centuries. 
The  result,  ajyart  from  all  theoretical  considerations  and  ideas  of 
poles,  axes,  &c.,  is  most  curious  and  instructive.  The  whole 
system  of  variation  lines,  \nth  their  intricate  convolutions,  loopi^ 
ovals,  intersections  and  asymptotic  branches,  are  seen  to  be 
sweeping  westward — not,  however,  as  it  were  bodily,  but  each  in 
its  progress  undergoing  most  singular  modifications  of  form  and 
flexure,  and  gliding  by  gradations,  which  it  now  becomes  possible 
to  trace,  but  which  without  such  restorations  would  bafl9e  every 
attempt  of  the  imagination,  through  all  varieties  of  conjugate 
oval,  cusp,  and  node  in  which  the  geometry  of  curves  luxuriates. 
It  would  be  interesting,  but  far  beyond  our  limits,  to  show  how 
beautifully  this  sort  of  moving  magnetic  panorama  explains,  or 
rather  how  easily  it  enables  us  to  conceive,  Uie  puzzling  facts 
presented  by  the  history  of  the  variation  at  particular  spots : — by 
what  a  felicity  of  accident,  for  example,  the  whole  mass  of  West 
India  property  has  been  saved  from  the  bottomless  pit  of  endless 
litigation  by  the  invariability  of  the  magnetic  declination  in 
Jamaica  and  the  surrounding  archipelago  during  the  whole  of 
the  last  century,  all  sur\*eys  of  property  there  having  been  con* 
ducted  solely  by  the  compass  (Robertson,  Phil,  Trans.  1806)— 
by  what  a  curious  absorptitm  of  a  conjugate  oval  and  transition  to 
another  system  it  has  happened  that  the  needle  has  passed, 
within  the  period  of  rcKH)rde(l  observation  in  London  and  Paris, 
from  1 1^  east  of  the  true  meridian  to  24^  west,  having  attained 
the  former  direction  by  a  gradual  movement  eastward — there  re** 
maining  awhile  stationary — thence  receding  with  a  westward 
movement  to  the  direction  last  indicated,  where  it  again  became 
stationary  about  1806  or  1807>  and  is  now  again  on  the  move 
towards  the  east ; — by  which  curious  changes  taking  place  imme- 
diately under  their  eyes,  the  secular  variation  of  the  magnetic 
elements  has  been  forced  on  the  attention  of  the  philosophical 
world — and  we  might  specify  a  multitude  of  interesting  cases  of 

the  same  nature. 
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Mr.  Hansteen  declares  himself  in  favour  of  four  poles  and  no 

more,  thus  adopting  so  far  the  Halleian  hypothesis.     But  he  is 

obliged  to  complicate  it  with  additional  cycles,  by  declaring  each 

pole  to  have  a  separate  and  independent  movement  and  period — 

a  modification  which  goes  a  great  way  towards  divesting  them  of 

any  attribute  of  physical  reality.     But^  on  the  other  hand>   Mr. 

Barlow,  who,  so  recently  as  1833,  has  published  a  variation  chart, 

perhaps  the  most  elaborate  which  has  yet  been  produced,  declares 

quite  as  strongly  against  them.     '  I  can  see  (says  he,  speaking  of 

'die  variation  lines  in  the  Pacific  Otean)  no  possible  position  of 

four  poles  which  can  lead  to  such  a  configuration.'     And,  again, 

in  discussing  their   course  in  the  Indian  seas,  he  considers  it 

'equally  inconsistent  with  the  notion  that  all  these  phenomena 

are  due  to  the  action  of  four  or  more  magnetic  poles.'     For  this 

hypothesis  he  accordingly  substitutes  one  more  general,  *  That 

there  is  no  determinate  pole  to  which  all  needles  point,  but  that 

each  place  has  its  own   ])articular  pole  and  polar  revolution, 

governed  probably  by  some  one  general  but  unknown  cause.* 

On  this  we  have  only  to  remark  that  it  amounts  to  giving  up 

altc^ether  the  hypothesis  of  '  poles,'  and  '  magnetic  axes,'  since 

there  is  no  conceivable  law  of  change  in  the  magnetic  lines  to 

which  a  proposition  so  general  will  not  apply.     It  declares,  in 

effect,  that  the  true  law  of  these  changes  is  still  to  seek — a  position 

in  which  we   fully  agree.     It   is  clear  that  the  possibility  or 

impossibility  of  representing  the  magnetic  action  of  the  globe  on 

e%>ery  point  of  its  surface  by  that  of  two  or  more  fixed  points 

within  it,  must  depend  on  the  geometrical  resultant  of  the  sum  of 

its  molecular  attractions  and  repulsions,  passing  or  not  passing 

through  an  invariable  attractive  and  another  invariable  repulsive 

point,  or  being  equivalent  to  several  others  so  passing,  a  condition 

in  the  abstract   generally  incapable  of  fulfilment,    and   in  the 

highest  degree  improbable  in  any  particular  case.     In  effect,  we 

may  conceive  the  magnetic  force  of  the  earth  on  a  boreal  molecule 

at  its  surface,  as  being  the  difference  of  two  forces  whereof  the 

austral,  or  attractive,  is  the  total  attraction  of  a  solid  of  unknown 

form  and  density,  but  approaching  to  a  sphere  whose  particles 

attract  with  a  force  identical  in  law  with  gravity  ;  and  the  boreal, 

or  repulsive^  is  the  total  repulsion  of  a  solid  exactly  similar  and 

equal,  whose  molecules  repel  with  equal  forces,  but  of  which 

each  particle  is  removed  from  the  corresponding  particle  of  the 

attractive   solid  by   an   infinitesimal   quantity,   according  to   an 

unknown  law  of  displacement.      From  this  view  of  the  matter 

(which  strikes  us  as  new  and  as  offering  some  advantages),   it 

follows,  without  any  calculation,  that  the  total  magnetic  action  of 

the  earth  on  a  needle  at  a  </even  place  is  equivalent  to  that  of 

one 
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tiae  inliiiilely  small  inUj^iiet  uf  infinite  piiwer  i>lucecl  at  a  point  not 
very  remote  from  the  centre.  But  il  by  no  means  fuilows  (m- 
cepl  in  tbe  single  case  of  an  e<pial  and  parfillel  separation  of  tlie 
nppositc  mat^etisms  in  ench  inolocule  of  an  hoino^enoous  sphere), 
but  quite  the  reverse,  that  one  nnd  the  same  such  magnet,  or  any 
lluile  combination  of  surh,  should  possess  ibis  property  for  every 
pcunt  in  the  surface.  We  cannot  help  concluding,  therefore,  that 
it  is  lost  labour  to  make  further  attempts  to  reconcile  the  phe- 
nomena with  any  hypotheses  of  this  nature. 

In  considering  the  dislribuiion  of  the  earth's  magnetic  actiim 
over  its  surface,  the  variation-lines  have  hitherto  received  by  far 
the  greater,  nnd,  theoretically  speaking,  an  undue  share  of  atten- 
tion, by  reason  of  their  nauUcal  importance.  They  hai'c  the  dis- 
ndrantage  (as  a  graphical  representation  of  phenomena)  of  ottering 
nothing  distinct  lo  the  imagination  except  their  own  unacrount- 
able  flexures — and  rather  tend  to  complicnlc  than  to  aid  con- 
ception of  the  play  of  forces  in  which  thev  originate.  1 1  has  been 
proposed  lo  substitute  for  them  a  system  of  lines  perpendicular  at 
every  point  lo  the  direction  of  the  needle.  This  would  be  a  great 
improvement,  were  it  practicable  to  construct  such  lines  from 
direct  abservation.  which  it  unfortunately  is  not,  by  reason  of  a 
difficulty  purely  mathematical — our  inability  to  inlcgrate  differ- 
ential equations,  whose  variable  ro'cfficients  are  only  given  by 
observation. 

It  is  otherwise  with  what  arc  c.dled  the  isoclinal  and  isodynamic 
lincs.  Their  course,  graphically  projected,  speaks  not  only  ti> 
the  eye  but  immediately  to  the  mind.  It  is  nnlv.  however,  within 
B  comparatively  short  periiKl  that  charts  of  their  course  have 
hem  constructed.  The  work  of  Mr.  Hansteen  exhibits  the  speci- 
mens of  such  charts,  or  fragments  of  them,  for  itiOO,  1700,  and 
178",  which,  so  far  as  they  can  be  depended  on  (and  he  considers 
them  entitled  to  considerable  confidence),  confirm  the  general 
westward  tendency  of  the  magnetic  system,  though  in  a  manner 
lea*  striking  than  in  tbe  case  of  the  variation,  or  isogonal  lines,  by 
reason  of  their  gentler  flexures  and  more  general  parallelism  to 
the  equator  of  the  globe. 

Tbo  direction  tuken  by  tiie  magnetic  needle  is  determined  by 
the  t»vo  elements,  its  borixoulal  puutiou.  or  declination  from  thi* 
meridian,  and  the  dip  or  inclination.  Complete  charts  of  the  dip 
and  declination,  therefore,  did  such  eiist,  would  afford  complete 
knowledge  of  this  direction  twer  the  globe.     But  another  im- 

Sorlant  clement  remains.  \i7..  the  intensity  of  the  tiital  magnetic 
>rce,  or  of  the  ]»u»er  with  which,  when  withdrawn  from  its  ]wsi- 
tion  of  equilibrium,  it  tends  to  revert  to  it.  The  discovery  that 
this  power  is  not  equal  in  all  partt  of  tbe  globe,  as  a  matter  of 
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observed  fact,  (for  theoretically  it  may  be  said  to  have  been 
always  understood,)  is  of  comparatively  recent  date.  Major 
Sabine,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  a  report  on  this  subject 
(Seventh  Report  of  the  British  Association)  remarks,  that  this 
important  fact  *  remained,  at  the  commencement  of  this  century, 
unattested  by  a  single  published  observation/  while,  such  has  been 
the  diligence  with  which  they  have  been  since  accumulated,  that 
the  charts  with  which  that  report  is  accompanied,  representing 
the  course  of  the  isodynamic  lines  (lines  of  equal  intensity) 
over  both  hemispheres,  rest  on  no  less  than  753  distinct  deter- 
minations at  670  stations,  collected,  arranged,  and  discussed, 
with  a  care,  precision,  and  luminous  order  which  it  is  difficult  to 
estimate  too  highly.  We  consider  this  report,  indeed,  as  one  of 
the  most  finished  things  of  the  kind  that  have  ever  been  produced, 
and  as  having  accomplished  in  the  completest  manner  the  objects 
proposed  by  that  association  in  calling  for  such  reports,  by  so 
cximprehending  in  one  view  the  results  of  our  knowledge  and  the 
amount  of  our  ignorance,  as  to  afford  the  greatest  possible  stimulus 
to  further  inquiry.  It  is,  indeed,  impossible  to  inspect  these 
charts  without  perceiving  that  a  new  branch  of  magnetic  science 
has  been  created,  and  here  for  the  first  time  embodied.  The  ob- 
ser\'ation8  on  which  they  are  grounded  are,  for  the  most  part,  those 
of  Humboldt  in  his  travels  and  voyages  in  Equinoctial  America 
— of  Hansteen  and  Due  in  their  magnetic  journey  through 
Siberia,  in  which  they  traversed  the  whole  north  of  Europe  and 
Asia,  and  carried  their  researches  to  the  polar  circle ;  and  of 
Erman,  who,  with  the  same  object,  encircled  the  globe  by  a  mixed 
land  and  sea  voyage,  setting  out  from  Petersburg,  embarking  in 
Kamtschatka,  and  returning  by  the  Cape.  Major  Sabine*s  per- 
sonal contributions  to  the  same  stock,  also,  are  both  numerous 
and  important,  the  scenes  of  his  labours  having  the  unique  in- 
terest  of  having  been  chosen  in  the  most  inaccessible,  the  most 
desolate,  and  the  most  unhealthy  regions  uj>on  earth — such  as 
Spitsbergen,  Melville  Island,  St.  Thomas's,  6cc.  The  general 
result  is  that  the  isodynamic  lines  appear  to  be  arrangfed  on  the 
globe  in  forms  which  strongly  remind  us  of  the  lemniscate  curves 
exhibited  by  crystals  exposed  Ui  }>olarised  light,  when  referred  to 
a  sphere  traversed  in  all  directions  through  its  centre  by  the 
)X>larised  rays — somewhat  wanting  in  symmetry,  it  is  true,  but, 
especially  as  regards  the  two  northern  systems  of  isodynamic 
ovals,  very  definitely  marked  out ;  while  in  the  south,  unequivocal 
traces,  shadowing  out  tlie  exist  'nee  of  two  similar  ovals,  point  to 
a  distribution  of  magnetism  in  that  hemisphere  analogous  to  what 
obtains  in  the  uorthern.  Observations  are  yet  wanting  to  deter- 
mine whether  this  system  of  lines  be  in  a  similar  state  oH  secular 

progress 
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progress  westward  over  the  globe,  with  those  of  the  dip  and 
variation,  (though  that  such  is  the  case  can  hardly  be  doubted,) 
and  whether  and  what  changes  of  form  and  mutual  relation  they 
undergo  in  its  course. 

The  direction  taken  by  a  needle  freely  suspended,  and  th^ 
force  by  which  it  tends  to  settle  in  that  position,  being  known  on 
every  accessible  point  of  the  earth's  surface  to  a  certain  degree  of 
approximation,  the  next  step  in  the  inductive  process  of  discovery 
is  to  embody  this  knowledge  in  a  law  mathematically  stated,  and 
either  derived  from  some  rational  theory  of  magnetic  action,  or 
at  least  shown  to  be  not  inconsistent  with  such  a  theory..  In 
the  remarkable  work  which  we  have  selected  as  part  of  the  subject 
matter  of  these  pages  {Allgemeine  Theorie,  &c.),*  M.  Gauss  has 
succeeded  in  obtaining  such  a  formula  by  a  mixed  process  of 
theoretical  investigation  in  general,  and  empirical  adaptation  in 
particular,  which  represents,  in  a  most  striking  and  unexpected 
manner  indeed,  the  whole  mass  of  these  complicated  phenomena, 
so  far  as  they  have  been  yet  developed.  Setting  out  with  the 
most  general  suppositions  as  to  the  distribution  of  magnetism  over 
the  surface  and  through  the  substance  of  the  earth,  and  assuming 
only  that  the  magnetic  force  follows  the  same  law  of  decrease 
with  that  of  gravity,  he  applies  the  Laplacian  method  of  repre- 
senting the  attraction  of  a  spherical  or  spheroidal  solid  to  the 
expression*  of  the  resultant  magnetic  force  considered  as  resolved 
into  three  components,  one  perpendicular  to  the  horizon  at  any 
point  producing  the  dip,  the  other  two  in  the  horizontal  plane. 
The  whole  investigation,  after  the  examples  of  Laplace  and 
Poisson,  is  made  to  turn  upon  the  properties  and  development  of 
that  peculiar  function  which  represents  the  sum  of  the  active 
molecules,  whether  attractive  or  repulsive,  each  divided  by  its 
distance  from  the  point  attracted  or  repelled, — a  function  which 
much  wants  a  name,  and  for  which  we  would  venture  to  propose 
that  of  the  ' integrcd  proximity'  of  the  attracting  mass.  The 
differential  co-efiicients  of  this  function  express  the  resolved  com^ 
ponents  of  the  total  magnetic  action ;  and  the  art  of  the  analyst  is 
shown  in  the  elegant  and  masterly  manner  in  which  he  succeeds 
in  obtaining  laws  and  relations  susceptible  of  practical  verificationi 
without  compromising  the  generality  of  this  auxiliary  function, 
and  involving  himself  in  the  difficulties  which  would  attend  iti| 
expression  in  terms  of  any  presumed  law  of  distribution  of  mag- 
netic power,  such  as,  for  instance,  its  concentration  in  poles,  axeSf 
&c.  Some  of  these  relations  are  propositions  of  considerable 
interest — as,  for  example,  M.  Gauss  demonstrates  that — whatever 

•  Thit  work  wiU  U  ftmnd  eztremtly  well  traniltted  in  Taylor's '  Scientific  MmaatinJ 
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be  the  law  of  magnetic  distribution — if  there  be  any  scries  of 
stations  forming  a  polygon  of  inconsiderable  dimensions  com- 
pared with  the  area  of  the  globe,  the  dip,  horizontal  direction, 
and  intensity  at  each  of  these  stations,  must  satisfy  a  certain  very 
simple  equation  of  condition,  by  which,  if  all  but  one  of  them  be 
given,  that  one  may  be  calculated — and  taking  the  case  of  a  tri- 
angle formed  by  Paris,  Gottingen,  and  Milan,  he  finds  the  con- 
dition to  be,  in  fact,  exactly  satisfied  by  the  actual  elements 
furnished  by  observation  for  those  stations.  Another  of  these 
propositions  may  be  instanced  as  still  more  general  and  remark- 
able, viz.f  that  the  knowledge  of  the  value  of  that  particular  com- 
ponent of  the  horizontal  magnetic  force  only  which  acts  in  the 
direction  of  the  meridian,  supposing  that  knowledge  complete, 
and  to  extend  to  every  point  of  the  earth's  surface,  would  enable 
us  to  assign  the  nature  of  the  function  expressing  the  integral 
proximity,  and  thence  to  deduce  every  other  particular  of  ter- 
restrial magnetism. 

The  development  of  this  function,  and  thence  of  the  three 
magnetic  components  depending  on  that  function  in  terms  of  the 
latitude  and  longitude  of  the  point  acted  on,  without  any  com- 
promise of  Its  generality,  is  performed  by  the  aid  of  those  co- 
efficients introduced  by  Laplace  in  the  analysis  of  the  attraction 
of  spheroids  and  the  figure  of  the  earth,  which  have  been  found 
to  facilitate  in  so  high  a  degree  these  difficult  investigations. 
The  form  of  these  developments  as  functions  of  the  sines  and  co- 
sines of  arcs,  arranged  into  successive  orders  by  their  powers 
and  products,  is  thus  generally  assigne<l,  but  the  special  values  of 
the  co-efficients  remain  to  be  discovered ;  and  this  can  only  be 
done  in  two  ways,  viz.,  a  priori,  by  a  knowledge  of  the  actual  law 
of  the  distribution  of  magnetism  in  the  earth,  and  the  performance 
of  the  requisite  integrations,  or  a  posteriori,  by  comparing  the 
developments  of  each  component  force  with  actual  observation, 
and  thus,  by  the  usual  aids  which  analysis,  assisted  by  the  theory 
of  probabilities,  supplies  in  such  cases,  eliciting  the  numerical 
values  of  those  co-efficients  which  suit  the  obser\'ations  best. 
This  method  is  familiar  to  geometci*s  by  the  extensive  application 
which  has  been  made  of  it  in  the  lunar  theory,  in  which  the  forms 
of  the  equations,  or,  as  they  are  termed,  their  arguments,  being 
assigned  by  theory,  the  comparison  of  their  series  (with  unknown 
co-efficients)  with  an  extensive  series  of  observations,  has  been 
resorted  to  as  a  means  of  determining  the  values  of  those  co- 
efficients, otherwise  too  complicated  to  be  directly  investigated. 
Such  is  the  process  followed  in  this  case  by  M.  Gauss,  assisted, 
however,  and  stripped  of  the  worst  part  of  its  otherwise  almost 
insuperable  labour  and  difficulty,  by  a  choice  of  data  in   the 

highest 
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higlliesl  lU^rec  iiignnious  and  nrllficial — which  is  renileved  piis- 
Bible  hy  tlie  possession  of  the  charts  above  nlludetl   to — and  to 
,    which,  as  a  fine  esainple  of  ihe  kind  of  power  placed  in  the  hands 
of  geometers  by  the  method  of  graphical  representation  in  general, 
Wc  are  desirous  to  draw  especiut  attention.     It  consists  in  com* 
paring  the  series  expressing  the  elements  in  questiun,  not  with 
their  talues  as  actunll}'  assigned  by  observation  at  real  stations, 
but  with  values  graphically  interpolaleti  by  (He  aid  of  the  charts, 
I   to  correspond  to  a  set  of  imaginary  stations,  so  distributed  over 
I    th«  globe  as  to  afibrd  the  greatest  possible  facility  to  the  calcu- 
laiions,  and  to  break  up  the  tnass  of  iniknown  quantities,  which 
in    the   general   case   would    be  hopelessly  entangled   one   with 
ftnoihcr,  into  groups  of  easy  management.     Thus  in  the  case 
before  us,  M.  Gauss  distributes  his  stations  over  seven  parallels 
of  latitude,  so  as  to  divide  each  parallel  into  twelve  equal  parts. 
'    It  has  been  usual  to  consider  such  charts  and  graphical  repre- 
sentations as  mere  helps  to  the  imagination,  or  as  rough  registers, 
giving  by  inspection  apjiroximatc  values  for  ready  practical  use ; 
but  lUis  we  consider  to  be  quite  an  under-estiniate  of  their  im- 
I  porlance.     We  regard  such  projections,  when  carefully  executed. 
I  not  only  in  this,   but  in  every  other  science  in  a  similar  stage  of 
'    progress,  as  necessary  instruments  and  adjuncts  to  the  highest 
I    applications  of  theory — as  the  only  means  wo  possess,  or  ever  can 
possess,  of  purifying  great  masses  of  observational  data  from  the 
*  effects  of  local   influence  and  personal  or  f;asual   error.     They 
I  (urntsb,  in  short,  and  will,  henceforward,  as  this  their  important 
office  becomes  better  understood,  everv  day  more  and  more  fur- 
I  nish  that  intermediate  stop  between  obserralion  and  theory  which 
I    has  long  been  wanting  to  the  perfection  of  both,     They  enable 
the  theorist  in  parliculor  to  choose  hia  irround  above  all  individual 
■    place  and  circumstance,  and  to  select  his  data,  not  where  casualty 
I  or  convenience  shall  have  led  the  observer  to  collect  them,  but  in 
I  pure  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  his  geometry,  and  the 
1  Mmplifi cation  of  his  calculus.      In  consonance  vtith  this  view  of 
I  the  subject,  we  anticipate  the  time  when  no  computist  will  ever 
I  take  the  trouble  to  compare  formulie  with  single  observations  in 
t  their  crude  state,  fur  ihe  jntrpose  of  drtfrmtniuij  elemenU,  such 
I   coiuparisun  being    reserveil    for    fnialiy    testing   the   validity    of 
I  ibeuiies. 

'  The  charts  used  by  M.  Gauss  for  this  purpose  were,  that  of 
t  the  dip  published  by  Horner  (Physicalisches  >Viirterbuch,  b,  6), 
'  and  those  of  the  variation  and  intensity,  by  Dnrlow  and  Sabino_ 
[  aJreiwty  mentioned.  We  may  be  proud  ns  Englishmen  to  have 
ftiminhed  two  out  of  the  three  digested  mnsscs  of  data  for  thii 
L  vut  undertakiog,  especially  as  it  is  to  the  nppearancc  of  the  lant 
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of  these  charts  that  M.  Gauss  expressly  ascribes  his  having  been 
induced  to  enter  upon  the  formidable  calculations  it  involves. 

The  success  of  this  remarkable  attempt  we  consider  as  signally 
encouraging.  M.  Gauss  has  himself  compared  his  resulting 
formula  with  actual  observation^  at  ninety-one  of  the  best  stations 
in  every  variety  of  latitude  and  longitude^  and  in  all  the  parti- 
culars of  dip^  variation,  and  intensity.  In  one  instance  only  does 
the  error  in  the  dip  exceed  4^ ;  in  only  two  does  that  of  the 
variation  amount  to  5** ;  while  the  intensity  is  represented 
throughout  within  an  extremely  minute  fraction  of  the  whole, 
with  exception  of  two  stations,  Port  Famine  and  Santa  Cruz, 
where  there  is  no  doubt  some  error  of  observation. 

This  comparison  becomes  more  interesting,  and  assumes  almost 
the  character  of  ocular  evidence,  when,  as  is  done  in  the  report 
made  by  the  Committee  of  the  Royal  Society  now  before  us,  charts 
constructed  from  the  formulsB  alone  are  placed  side  by  side  with 
those  derived  from  observation.  This  comparison  with  his  own 
variation  chart  constructed  from  observations  made  between  1827 
and  1830  has  been  made  by  M.  Erman,  and  accompanies  a  most 
interesting  letter  from  him  appended  to  the  report  in  question ; 
and  a  similar  comparison  with  Major  Sabine*s  chart  of  the  total 
intensity  is  also  annexed  ;  and  the  resemblance  in  both  cases 
between  the  type  and  the  antitype  is  so  close  as  to  justify  a 
conviction  of  our  having  at  length  made  a  real  approach  to  a 
geometrical  expression  of  the  phenomena.  In  particular,  the 
singular  courses  of  the  variation  lines  in  the  Pacific  and  Indian 
seas,  noticed  by  Mr.  Barlow  as  so  characteristic  and  unaccount- 
able, are  made  perfectly  intelligible  as  parts  of  a  connected 
S3rstem  which  would  be  incomplete  without  them.  The  northern 
magnetic  pole  too,  or  point  of  perpendicular  dip  given  by  M. 
Gauss*s  formula,  coincides,  within  little  more  than  200  miles,  with 
its  place  actually  observed,  or  at  least  closely  approached,  by 
Ross  in  1832;  while  the  European,  African,  and  Atlantic  lines 
exhibit  a  correspondence  approaching  to  identity.  Some  small, 
but  not  unimportant,  systematic  deviations  have  been  pointed  out 
by  M.  Erman,  which  a  resumption  of  the  calculations  with  more 
dependable  data  will,  no  doubt,  cause  to  disappear. 

A  feature  we  cannot  help  noticing  in  this  work  of  M.  Gauss 
is  the  uniform  predominance  of  the  philosopher  over  the  mere 
geometer.  From  his  well  known  eminence  in  the  latter  line,  we 
might  have  expected  undue  prominence  to  be  given  to  methods 
and  artifices,  and  have  looked  for  displays  of  formulae  ostenta- 
tiously spreading  into  luxuriance;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  analysis 
is  everywhere  kept  subordinate  to  the  physical  inquiry,  and, 
though  handled  throughout  with  the  skill  and  power  of  a  con- 
summate 
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summate  master,  is  nowhere  suffered  to  appear  as  a  primary 
object. 

One  incidental  result  of  these  investigations  will  appear  very 
striking — astounding  indeed  to  those  whom  habit  has  not  fami- 
liarised with  the  enormous  numbers  which  occur  when  the  opera*< 
tions  of  nature  are  measured  by  man's  diminutive  units.  It  is  the 
estimate  of  the  total  magnetic  power  or  '  moment  of  magnetism ' 
of  the  Earth,  as  compared  with  that  of  a  saturated  steel  bar  one 
pound  in  weight.  This  proportion  M.  Gauss  calculates  to  be  as 
8464,000,000,000,000,000,000  to  I,  which,  supposing  the  mag- 
netic force  uniformly  distributed,  will  be  found  to  amount  to 
about  six  such  bars  to  every  cubic  yard. 

Besides  the  secular  changes  in  the  magnetic  forces  which 
gradually  carry  the  needle  far  from  a  fixed  direction,  according  to 
laws  at  present  imknown,  but  which  at  all  events  act  with 
steadiness  and  regularity,  observation  has  recognised  two  subor- 
dinate systems  of  fluctuation  to  which  it  is  subject,  the  one, 
periodical,  the  other,  so  far  as  we  can  see  at  present,  quite  ca- 
pricious and  irregular — in  consequence  of  which  the  name  of 
magnetic  perturbations  has  been  assigned  to  them,  as  if  the 
needle  were  disturbed  by  some  external  influence  of  a  transitory 
nature. 

The  periodical  oscillations  of  the  magnetic  needle  were  first 
obser\'ed  by  Graham  in  1722,  and  have  since  been  studied  with 
much  diligence  and  perseverance  by  several  assiduous  and  careful 
observers,  among  whom  our  countryman  Mr.  Gilpin  deserves 
especially  to  be  noticed  as  having  made  these  observations  his 
constant  occupation  during  the  whole  period  from  1787  to  1806, 
and  having  for  upwards  of  sixteen  months  kept  an  hourly  register 
extending  to  twelve  hours  of  every  twenty-four,  a  process  by 
which  alone  the  true  laws  of  such  oscillations  can  be  deduced. 
By  these  and  similar  observations  by  Canton,  Wargentin,  and 
Cassini,  the  existence  of  periodical  movements,  both  diurnal  and 
annual,  has  been  established.  The  deficiency  of  nightly  obser- 
vations has  since  been  supplied  by  Baron  Von  Humboldt,  who, 
by  investigating  the  particulars  of  the  nocturnal  progress  of  the 
oscillation,  has  com})leted  the  outline  which  Gilpin  and  others 
bad  begun,  and  enabled  us  to  state  with  some  degree  of  precision 
the  nature  and  extent  of  these  periodical  changes.  The  hori- 
zontally suspended  needle  is  found  to  make,  each  twenty-four 
hours,  two  eastward  and  two  westward  deviations  from  its  mean 
position,  those  which  occur  in  the  day  time  being  greater  than 
those  taking  place  in  the  night.  It  is  curious  to  remark  that  this 
irregularity  seems  to  extend  to  all  similar  cases  of  diurnal  fluctua- 
tion.    I  n  that  of  the  barometer  it  is  a  marked  and  striking  feature ; 

and 
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and  in  the  case  of  the  tides,  a  phenomenon  holding  a  strong 
analofify  to  this,  called  the  diurnal  inequality,  constitutes  one 
of  their  most  singular,  and  at  present,  mysterious  characters.  It 
is  also  observed  that  the  extent  of  excursion  diiTers  in  summer  and 
winter,  as  does  also  the  difference  between  the  daily  and  nightly 
oscillations.  Finally,  when  the  mean  places  of  the  needle  for 
each  day  of  a  whole  year  arc  cleared  of  the  regularly  progressive 
effect  of  the  secular  movement,  a  fluctuation  having  an  annual 
period  is  disclosed.  Similar  periodic  changes  have  of  late  been 
traced  in  the  position  of  the  dipping-needle,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  total  intensity  is  also  subject  to  periodical  increase 
and  diminution. 

The  periodical  oscillations  of  the  needle  then,  form  a  regular 
and  compact  system,  of  which  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
cause  is  to  be  sought  in  superficial  changes  of  temperature  deve- 
loping electric  currents  either  in  the  crust  of  the  earth  or  in  the 
atmosphere.  Be  this  as  it  may,  their  general  nature  and  laws 
may  be  considered  as  tolerably  well  sketched  out,  though  they 
still  require  much  study  in  detail.  It  is  otherwise  with  those 
irregular  and  sometimes  almost  convulsive  movements  of  the 
needle  which  constitute  the  magnetic  perturbations,  which  have  of 
late  and  deser\'edly  attracted  great  attention  by  reason  of  some 
very  extraordinary  facts  brought  to  light  by  their  comparison  at 
different  and  remote  stations. 

The  illustrious  Humboldt,  to  whom  every  department  of 
science  owes  so  much,  and  to  whom  the  rare  glory  belongs  of 
being  the  first  to  push  onward  in  so  many  different  lines,  gave 
the  forwani  impulse  in  this.  During  the  course  of  those  his 
most  memorable  \-o>*ages  and  tra\*els  in  the  equinoctial  regions  of 
America*  in  which,  all  eve,  all  ear,  all  thought,  beseemed  to  have 
recoivctl  on  the  expansive  rtiina  of  his  mmd  the  picture  of  uni- 
versal nature,  ami  to  ha^-o  treasured  up  its  images  in  the  stores  of 
a  memorv  and  an  intellect  worthy  of  such  a  prospect — the  obser- 
valiou  t^f  the  magnetic  phenomena  in  all  their  particulars  occu- 
|uetl  a  largt"  jx^rtion  of  his  attention.  On  his  return  to  Europe. 
as  ho  informs  us  in  his  letter  to  the  l>uke  of  Sussex,  he  conceived 
the  pn\i(H't  of  examining  the  hourly  changes  of  the  variation,  and 
the  )>enurl>atitH)s  with  which  the  pit^^ress  of  those  changes  ap- 
)>ear«Hl  to  Ih"  affet'ietl.  on  a  scale  and  in  a  mode  not  before  attempted, 
and  N\  ilh  instruments  of  $u|)erior  accuracy.  Established  in  a  large 
gaixlf'u  At  IWiliu*  he  obsen^  at  the  solstices  and  equinoxes  of 
ISlMi  ami  1^>7  the  changes  in  the  direciioD  of  the  horiaontal 
lUHsUo  e\rr\  half  U>ur  duriixgfour.  fi>-e.  or  six  days,  and  the  inter- 
xviunj^  nights.  The  immeiiiate  object  of  this  undertakinfr  was 
the  eAt.^Uhshuient  t4f  the  nocturnal  portiiHi  of  the  dailj  oscillatioo 

already 
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\]y  inotitiunccl.     Bui  llie  ilelicncv  of  his  insiruinmt 
fllluwing:  liim  k)  npprcrmte  the  smallest  changes,  bis  .-lUcnlioi 
was  cKcilcd  by  the  singular  and  apparently  capricious  ninrch  ( 
the  iiiBtrumeni,  which  appeared  agilatwl  by  frequent  and  ncc 
•ioiinlly  sudden  and  rapid  uiorMnenls,  attributable  to  ni 
dental  or  mechanical  cause.     'I'li  these,  Te°;ardin^  them  a 
culions  <)f  A  reaction  propagated  from  the  interior  of  the  globe  U 
its  surface,  he  gave  the  name  of  matjnetic  sfornu,  in  analogy  | 
the  sudden  changes  uf  electric  tension  which  take  place  in  thai' 
dci'-slorms.      In  miisequcnce  of  this  discovery  M.  Von  Hunt 
bold t  conceived  the  project  of  procuring  magnetic  ubserralioiurj 
In  be  calablislieil  to  the  east  and  west  of  Berlin  with  a  view  uf 
tracing  the  limits  and  correspondence  (if  any)  of  these  pcrlurba- 
lions.      Political  events.  howcTer,  frustrated  this  project ;  nor  did 
the  subject  receive  further  elucidation  till  the  year  1818,  when  it 
was  ascertained  by  a  comparison  of  simultaneous  hourly  observa- 
tions by  M.  Arago  at   Paris,  and   M.  Ktipffer  at  Kasnn,  thai  on 
insikinsf  a  proper  allowance  fur  the  difference  uf  longitudes  uf  the 
sinlions   (no  less   than  47   degrees)   the  observed  perturbations 
Mvrrp  in  fact  tymhranmia.      In  other  worda,  weare  here  presented 
with  the  sur|nising  phenomenon  of  an  unceasing  series  o ' 
sigiinU  or  pulsations,  which,  whether  propagated  from  regions  (let 
within  the  globe,  according  to  Hamlxtldl's  first  idea, 
milted  down  to  ns  from  without,  as  the  later  discoveries  in  cloDiJ 
trical  science  seem   to  indicate,  arrive  at  points  of  the  surfod 
separated  from  each  other  by  an  intenal  equal  at  least  to  ib^V 
whole  breadth  of  Europe  at  the  same  precise  moments  <)f  time. 

A  discovery  of  this  magnitude  might  have  been  expected  to  M' 
instantly  followed  up,  yet  several  years  elapsed  before  any  further 
step  was  made  in  this  direction:  nor  was  it  until  iH^H-SOthal 
the  subject  wm  resumed  on  a  scale  of  such  eilent  as  to  s 
successful  prosecution.  It  is  again  to  the  indefatigable  zeal  and 
great  personal  influence  uf  Von  Humboldt  that  magnetic  science  ii 
indebted  for  this  fresh  impulse.  Taking  advantage  of  his 
jiosition  ns  a  man  of  science,  his  free  interciiurse  with  persons  o 
rank,  power,  and  official  station,  and  his  immense  corres]M)ndencet 
and  availing  himself  especially  of  llie  opportunity  afforded  him  by 
his  mineraliigical  visit  to  Siberia  in  1  SiQ,  he  succeeded  in  procuring 
the  establishment  of  magnetic  observolories  not  only  at  Petersburg 
and  at  Kosan,  but  also  at  Moscow,  at  Barnaoul,  at  Nertachin  * 
and  even  nl  Pekin  itself,  where  the  Russian  government  has  o 
blantly  supported,  by  '  celestial '  permission,  a  Greek  monaster^.' 
These  establishments  have  ever  since  subsisietl,  and,  as  we  shall 
presently  see.  form  important  elements  in  the  great  syst 
simuluincous  magnetic  observation  now  in  prugress.  At  Nico- 
I.   NO.  CXXXi.  u  l^ef 
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iMeflf^  also  in  the  Crimea,  in  the  mines  of  Freyberg  in  Saxony,  at 
Sitka  in  Russian  America,  and  even  in  Iceland,  the  establishment 
of  mag^netic  stations  was  solicited  and  obtained. 

The  first  fruits  of  this  extensive  combination  appeared  in  1 830, 
in  the  form  of  a  comparison  of  the  hourly  observations  receivcnl 
.from  Nicolajeff,  Petersburg,  Kasan,  Freyberg,  and  Berlin;  and 
by  these  the  synchronism  of  the  magnetic  perturbations  at  these 
distant  localities  was  placed  in  full  and  striking  evidence.  A  con- 
firmation so  remarkable  of  the  observations  of  Arago  and  Kupfier 
excited  general  attention,  and  led  to  fresh  researches,  conducted 
on  a  system  of  maturer  concert,  and  with  instruments  of  far 
greater  precision  than  had  previously  been  regarded  as  attainable. 
As  these  researches  not  only  embrace  the  perturbations,  but  cover 
the  whole  ground  of  magnetic  observation,  it  is  necessary  to  be 
somewhat  particular  in  our  account  of  them. 

It  is  to  M.  Gauss  that  we  owe  both  the  new  instrumental  means 
employed,  the  method  of  reducing  their  indications  to  a  definite 
standard,  and  the  establishment  of  a  concerted  system  of  simul- 
taneous observation  (having  Gottingen  for  a  centre  of  reference) 
performed  at  stated  terms  by  observers  provided  with  similar  in- 
struments, and  dispersed  over  Europe.  The  results  of  the  ob- 
servations made  by  this  '  Magnetic  Association  *  at  fourteen  such 
terms,  and  at  sixteen  stations,  extending  in  latitude  from  Upsal  in 
Sweden  to  Catania  in  Sicily,  and  in  longitude  from  Petersburg  to 
Dublin,  during  the  years  1836,  1837,  and  1838,  have  been  ar- 
ranged, graphically  projected,  and  published  by  M.  Gauss  and  his 
indefatigable  coadjutor  M.  Weber,  with  a  full  description  of  the 
instruments  or  magnetometers  employed,  and  a  complete  detail  of 
every  particular  of  their  use,  in  a  work  entitled,  '  Resultate  aus 
den  Beobachtungen  der  Magnetischen  Vereins.*  In  this  system  of 
observation,  the  perturbations  of  the  horizontal  needle  (if  a  bar  of 
steel  weighing  from  four  to  twenty-five  jwunds  can  be  called  by  so 
familiar  a  diminutive)  are  observed  both  in  respect  of  direction 
and  intensity,  not  merely  at  hourly  intervals,  but  at  every  fifth 
minute — it  having  been  found  that,  in  proportion  as  the  intervals 
are  narrowed,  the  coincidence  of  the  projected  curves  becomes 
more  striking,  owing  to  the  great  number  of  momentary  fluctu- 
ations which  escape  notice  in  the  longer  intervals.  Of  such  coin- 
cidence, every  sheet  of  the  projections  in  the  work  referred  to 
offers  one  continuous  example.  Indeed,  so  numerous  in  this  im- 
proved procedure  are  the  opportunities  afforded  for  fixing  on 
sadden  and  remarkable  movements  of  the  bars,  that  there  would 
seem  to  be  no  difficulty  in  determining  from  them,  as  from  any 
other  simultaneously  observed  signals,  the  difference  of  longitudes 
of  the  stations.     Other  distinguishing  features  of  this  method  are 
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I.— Itt,  the  empluvtnent  of  none  but  telescopic  means  of  measuring 

I  the  rxcurtionB  of    ibe  bars,  the  observer  never  appmacbing  ibem 

r  with  his  ]>erGon ;  Sdly,  the  maintenance  of  Lbe  bars  in  a  stale  of 

^Continual  vibration,  owing  to  tbeir  suspension  on  silk  tbreada,  tbe 

limit*  of  their  escurtions  and  the  instants  of  their  attaining  those 

lliniils  being  the  sole  objects  of    observation ;  3rdly,  the  super- 

Idition  of  o  very  ingeniously  devised  statical  method  of  ascer- 

I'tsining  tbe  harimntal  intensity  to  the  usual  dynamical  method  of 

I  observing  tbe  time  of  a  given  number  of  vibrations  made  by  the 

I  taspendeil  bar.  Tlie  principle  consists  in  determining  the  amount 

I  of  torsion  of  two  parallel  fibres,  separated  by  a  given  internal, 

L  wed  to  suspend  tbe  bar,  which  shall  suffice  to  retain  it  at  right 

Luigles  to  the  magnetic  meridian.     The  momentary  changes  of 

'  intensity  are  measured,  not  by  continual   fresh  adjustments  of  the 

torsion,   but  by  noting  tbe  limits  of  excursion  of  the  bar  in  its 

vibrations  on  either  side  of  its  original  situation.     The  instrument 

destined  for  this   purpose    is    called    by  M.    Gauss    the    bijilat 

magnetometer.  • 

Tbe  last  and  not  the  least  imjHirlant  distinguishing  feature  in 

M.  Gauss's  system  of  observation  is  the  adoption  of  a  process  by 

which  the  intensities  concluded  from  either  the  statical  or  dyna- 

^mical  measurement    are  freed    from    the  perpIcKing   source    of 

iWTor  occasioned  by  low  of  magnetism  in  the  bars  employed,  and 

r  referred  to  a  stanUnrd  unit  veiifiabie  under  all   circumstances. 

I  His  work  entitled   '  Intensitas  vis  magnetics,'  iScc,  is  devoted  to 

I  fliis  object,  but  as  the  principle  of  ihe  methofl — though  embraced 

:   formulie  and  exemplified  in  nmnbers,   in  that  work — is  yet 

1  nowhere  very  clearly  slated  in  wurds,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  ci- 

I  plain  it.     It  eiinsists.  first,  in  vibrating  a  magnet  lionzontally  sus- 

peiuletl  in  the  usual  manner.      By  this  operation  the  product  nf 

I  tbe  earth's  directive  force  by  the  magnetic  rirtue  of  tbe  bar  is 

fcibtained.     The  same  bar,  in  a  position  at  right  angles  to  the 

■"iBagnfttic  meridian,  is  then  successively  presented  at  given  mea- 

.1  liriiitipln  of  thin  inelluid — til:  Id.  Tbe  (<in|j1u]riiieiit  ot  ■  ««>• 
d  nenlie  liircibly  diKotUd  to  >  ri|fbt  viglo  wilb  tfar  mrridiHi  i  aoi),  ^iny,  Ibn 
unrut  of  i^luuigu  in  ibo  ditntiva  totixt  by  Ibc  Quctuittiont  iii  '»•  iioaty- 
1  pmittwi  of  •quillhriulD  undrr  ueh  dUtarlion— ara  of  mupb  taulivr  ilata. 


n  tlioir  ijrau  marit  dMC'rvri,  tnd  «hi«b  nuuk  ■  decidud  rpoch  in  tlie  lii-iutv  of 

i*ni  Mdumnnat*  In  mifDalb  i^Mctf  atioo.     Mi.  Chriitie  utrA  nnuiii'l'  l»  'M\r.^ 

b  noMtle ;   but  tha  qiplkatjon  lit  Uw  ti>ni»D  li«Un«c,  uodoubtrdly  ■  uiu>r  r«n>lijtl 

1  of  mwMiitiln;  tlic  iliTrrtira  fom,  it  alprnalf  fug^nlfil  lij 

"    "     (■  bod  bIw  hum  jitacrdnl  in  tb*  inapiiiijui  id™ 
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sured  distances  from  the  centre  of  another  suspende<l  bar  or 
compass-needle^  which  it  thereby  deflects  from  its  position  of  rest, 
according  to  known  laws.  The  angular  amount  of  this  deflexion 
at  each  distance  being  observed  gives  the  ratio  of  the  two  forces 
in  question^  and  their  product  and  ratio  being  thus  both  known, 
the  forces  themselves  are  determined. 

One  element,  however,  is  left  unprovided  for  in  these  arrange- 
ments of  M.  Gauss,  viz.  the  measurement  of  the  vertical  com- 
ponent of  the  magnetic  force  and  its  momentary  changes,  without 
Knowing  which,  it  is  impossible  to  conclude  anything  as  to  the 
real  nature,  amount,  and  direction  of  the  perturbative  forces. 
The  absolute  dip,  indeed,  may  be  obtained  with  much  precision, 
by  means  well  known,  but  the  mode  of  suspension  in  ordinary 
dipping-ncedles  is  quite  inadequate,  in  point  of  freedom  and 
delicacy,  to  place  in  evidence,  far  less  to  measure  the  momentai-y 
changes  of  this  element.  This  important  desideratum,  the  only 
thing  wanting  to  complete  our  means  of  observation,  has  been 
recently  supplied  by  Professor  Lloyd,  by  the  construction  of  an 
elegant  apparatus  termed  by  him  a  *  Vertical  force  magnetometer.' 
It  is  a  species  of  magnetic  balance,  in  which  a  needle,  or  mag- 
netized bar,  placed  in  the  magnetic  meridian,  is  coerced  by  the 
action  of  small  weights  moved  by  screws  from  its  natural  direc- 
tion to  a  horizontal  one.  This  condition  renders  it  possible  to 
rest  it,  6j/  knife-edges  invariably  fitted  in  and  forming  a  part  of  it, 
on  planes  of  agate,  and  thus  to  secure  for  it  in  all  geographical 
situations  the  same  delicacy,  sensibility,  and  freedom  of  motion 
which  belong  to  the  ordinary  weighing  balance.  Thus  coerced, 
adjusted,  and  counterpoised,  whatever  movements  take  place  in  it 
are  referable  directly  to  changes  in  the  amount  of  the  vertical 
fnagnetic  force  which  opposes,  and  in  its  mean  situation  neutral- 
izes the  action  of  the  weights,  and,  being  read  off  by  microscopes 
and  subjected  to  calculation,  afford  a  measure  of  the  amount  of 
those  changes.  Mr.  Lloyd,  we  understand,  considers  that,  by  the 
aid  of  this  instrument,  a  change  to  the  extent  of  ^vtir^^  of  the  total 
magnetic  intensity  may  be  detected. 

To  Professor  Lloyd  we  also  stand  indebted  for  the  geometrical 
determination  of  the  conditions  of  situation  under  which  the  in- 
struments or  magnetometers  destined  for  observing  the  three 
essential  elements  can  co-exist  in  one  apartment  of  moderate 
dimensions  without  disturbing  each  other's  indications — a  consider- 
ation of  the  last  importance  to  the  further  extension  of  this  system 
of  obser\'ation,  as  diminishing,  in  a  most  material  degree,  the  cost 
of  erecting  a  magnetical  observatory,  and  the  amount  of  personal 
assistance  necessary  for  carrying  on  the  obser^'ations.  The  simple 
and  convenient  practical  conclusions  to  which  his  analysis  has  led 

him 
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liim  un  lliis  iminl  arc  f^Jvpii  In  a  pnper  recently  oninmunicnted  by 
him  to  llie  Roviil  Irish  Acodcmv,  to  which  we  must  refer. 

The  effect  of  iliese  imprDvemcnts  has  been  to  give  to  magnetic 
determinations,  nl  least  on  terrn  Rrma,  the  precision  of  astrono- 
miciil  (ibsenntinn,  while,  at  sen,  the  limits  of  otiluinable  aivuracy, 
in  any  rowlcr.ite  weather,  have  been  prently  enlarged  by  the  use 
of  on  apparatus  recently  invented  by  Mr.  R.  Were  Fojc.  which 
also  series  to  measure  the  intensity.  Armed  with  such  in- 
struments, and  in  [Mssession  of  a  theory  which  hns  prove<l  com- 
petent to  represent  with  fidelity  all  the  principal  and  many 
sabordinate  features  of  the  phenomeiM,  even  in  the  present  im- 
perfect stale  of  the  data — (which,  in  fact,  it  reproduces  nearly  as 
well  as  the  observations  from  which  they  were  rtbtained  n*oul<l 
probably  do  could  they  be  repeated) — it  is  clearly  impossible 
longer  to  rest  content  with  loose  or  inaccurate  determinations,  or 
to  sit  down  in  patient  expectation  that  casual  visits  of  travellers  or 
voya^rs  shall  (ill  in  the  great  fanmtr  which  still  subsist  in  our 
charts.  \'ovages  and  travels  especially  destined  to  this  object 
must  be  undertaken — particular  districts  traversed  and  relraversed 
— stations  not  only  visited  but  resided  in.  In  a  word,  the  time  is 
evidently  arrived  for  a  powerful  and  united  effort,  on  the  part  not 
of  individuals  but  of  nations,  to  place  un  record  the  actual  state 
of  those  daLa,  on  a  scale  and  with  an  esaclnesa  worthy  of  the 
subject,  and  so  to  render  the  present  epoch  a  secure  point  of  de- 
parture for  future  aces.  Such  an  effort  is  now  in  course  of  being 
made,  and  it  will  be  our  object  in  the  remainder  of  this  article 
to  explain  the  immediate  circumstances  which  have  led  to  it — 
the  nature,  aim,  and  eilent  of  the  operations  themselves — the 
leading  part  which  our  own  country  has  taken  in  them — and  the 
general  I'iews  which  ought  to  guide,  and  which  we  conceive  to 
have  guided,  its  promoters  in  recommending  and  urging  its  adop- 
tion on  their  respective  governments  as  a  matter  of  national 
coocem. 

The  extension  of  the  system  of  simultaneous  observation,  ever 
a  favourite  object  of  its  original  projecior,  Von  Humboldt,  was 
made  by  him,  in  April,  1836,  the  subject  of  a  distinct  appeal  lo 
the  Royal  Society,  in  his  Letter  to  bis  Royal  Highness  the  Duke 
of  Sussex  (then  President  of  that  venerable  body).  In  this  letter, 
which  contains  a  brief  hut  lively  statement  of  the  history  of  the 
magnetic  perturbations  (from  which  we  have  borrowed  freely  in 
what  precedes)  — of  the  progress  made  and  making  in  the  magnetic 
survey  of  the  globe— and  of  the  chief  desiderata  of  the  science 
as  it  then  sliiod — he  urges  the  establishment  of  regular  magnetic 
stations  in  the  British  possessions  in  Camula,  Australia,  the  Cape, 
wul    between    the  tropics,  not  only   for  the   obscnalion   of  the 
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momentary  perturbations  of  the  needle^  but  also  for  that  of  its 
periodical  and  secular  movements.  Assuredly  no  nation  was  ever 
so  favourably  situated  for  such  a  purpose,  nor  so  strongly  called 
on  as  a  maritime  and  commercial  country  for  co-operation  in  a 
cause  directly  connected  with  nautical  objects.  Nor  did  this 
appeal  fall  on  deaf  ears.  The  subject  was  readily  taken  up  by 
the  Royal  Society^  and  an  application  to  government  for  a  grant 
of  money  for  the  purchase  of  instruments  as  readily  listened  to. 
The  organization,  however,  of  a  plan  of  operations  adequate  to 
the  ends  proposed  proved  no  light  or  easy  matter ;  nor  were  the 
funds  thus  placed  at  their  disposal  by  any  means  sufficient  to 
carry  out  a  large  and  well- arranged  scheme.  Delays,  in  con- 
sequence, inter\'ened,  most  fortunate  in  their  event,  as  giving  time 
for  the  mature  consideration  of  the  subject,  and  the  just  appretia- 
lion  of  its  magnitude  and  practical  difficulties.  While  thus  in 
abeyance,  a  movement  from  another  quarter  gave  a  decisive  turn 
to  the  whole  project,  by  striking  at  once  an  outline  so  full  and 
sweeping  as  to  meet  all  the  exigencies  of  the  case. 

This  outline  is  amtained  in  a  series  of  resolutions  adopted  by 
the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  at  their 
meeting  at  Newcastle  in  1838;  and,  exhibiting  as  these  resolu- 
tions do,  a  clear  view  of  the  general  nature  and  objects  of  the 
operations  contemplated  and  now  in  progress^  we  cannot  do  better 
than  extract  them  from  the  most  authentic  reports  of  that  meeting 
which  have  hitherto  appeared  : — 

*  Resolved  1.  That  the  British  AsBociation  views  with  high  interest 
the  system  of  simultaneous  magnetic  observations  which  have  been  for 
some  time  carrying  on  in  Germany  and  various  parts  of  Europe,  and  the 
important  results  to  which  they  have  already  led ;  and  that  they  consider 
it  highly  desirable  that  similar  series  of  observations  regularly  continued 
in  correspondence  with  and  in  extension  of  these  should  be  instituted 
in  various  parts  of  the  British  dominions. 

*  2.  That  this  Association  considers  the  following  localities  as  par- 
ticularly important: — Canada,  Ceylon,  St.  Helena, Van  Diemen's Land, 
and  Mauritius,  or  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  and  that  they  are  willing 
to  supply  instruments  for  their  use. 

*  3.  That  in  these  series  of  observations  the  three  elements  of  hori- 
zontal direction,  dip,  and  intensity,  or  their  theoretical  equivalents,  be 
insisted  on,  as  also  their  hourly  changes,  and  on  appointed  days  their 
momentary  fluctuations. 

*  4.  That  the  Association  considers  it  highly  important  that  the  de- 
ficiency yet  existing  in  our  knowledge  of  terrestrial  magnetism  in  the 
southern  hemisphere  should  be  supplied  by  observations  of  the  magnetic 
direction  and  intensity,  C8))ecially  in  the  high  southern  latitudes  between 
the  meridians  of  New  Holland  and  Cape  Horn ;  and  they  desire  strongly 
tu  recommend  to  her  Majesty's  government  the  appointment  of  a  naval 
expedition  expressly  directed  to  that  object. 

•  5.  That 
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'3.  Thai  in  the  event  of  such  e3|ie{]itiunl)einguiidertHken,it  wuultl  l>c 
(leairnhle  that  the  officers  charged  with  ill  cuiiiluct  ihould  pruaecuic 
tiulh  branches  of  the  ubiervaliuii  alluded  tu  in  Reeulution  3,  bo  lar  as 
circuniilanccB  will  jiermiu 

'  6.  That  it  would  be  moat  dcairaWe  that  (he  observations  so  per- 
formed, both  nt  the  lixed  Htatiuna  and  in  the  course  of  the  expedition, 
should  be  conimunicatcd  to  Profeesor  Lloyd. 

'  7.  That  Sir  J.  Hcrachel,  Mr.  Whcwell,  Mr.  Peacock,  and  Professor 
Lloyd  be  appointed  a  comniittee  to  represent  to  government  thece  re- 
commcudatioiit. 

*  S.  That  the  same  gentlemen  be  empowered  (o  act  aa  a  committee, 
with  jioirer  to  add  to  their  number,  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  up  plans 
of  Bcicntilic  co-oj>cration,  &c.,  relating  to  the  subject,  and  reporting  tu 
the  Asaocialion. 

*  9.  That  the  sum  of  400/.  he  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  abovc- 
'named  commiltee  for  the  above-mentioned  purposes.' 

*  In  cnnsequencc  of  these  resolutions  a,  memorial  was  addressed 
t<>  GoverDineiil  by  the  Committee  named  in  them,  embodying  the 
chief  argumrnls  for  taking  up  the  cause  as  a  national  concern,  and 
specifying  more  partii^ularly  the  objects  proposed  to  be  accom- 
plisbetl.  ami  the  means  of  accomplishing  them.  In  this  docu- 
ment the  memorialists  state  that — 

'  In  urging  the  subject  on  the  attention  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment they  wish  to  be  underslooil  as  fully  recognizing  the  principle  of 
not  resorting  to  national  assistance — except  where  the  object  aimed  at 
is  of  national  importance;  where  private  Zealand  private  means  are 
already  iti  full  activity,  and  exerted  to  the  nlmosi ;  and  where  other 
natioat  have  set  an  exampit;  which  may  justly  arouse  our  emulation. 
In  this  case  loo,'  ihey  add,  '  where  no  private  enterprize  can  accomplish 
the  end  proposed.' 

That  the  full  exertion  of  private  effort  is  a  fair  criterion  of  the 
decree  of  importance  nttaohed  in  the  estimation  of  the  scientific 
wiirlil  to  any  given  branch  of  such  jiursuits,  and  one  witiiout 
which  it  would  be  quite  unreasonable  to  look  for  public  supjHirt 
in  its  favour,  is,  we  think,  evident  enough.  Dul  that  in  the  pur- 
suit of  great  and  worthv  objects  we  are  coldly  to  hold  back,  and 
wait  till  foreign  nations  shall  have  led  tbe  way  and  roused  us  by 
their  example,  is  a  doctrine  which,  as  Englishmen,  we  must  repu- 
diate, and  which,  if  acted  on  by  ttll,  would  nnnihilatr  the  prin- 
ciple of  national  support  altoirother.  And  in  the  case  twfnre  Dt, 
■*  we  hold  it  by  no  means  crwiitnble  to  have  allowed  other  nations, 
and  Rustia  in  parlicul.ir,  to  precede  us  lo  the  extent  to  which  it 
niust  be  evident,  on  n  perusal  of  tbe  foregoing  pages,  Ihey  have 
doni>.      Rut  let  that  jtasft,  since  a  better  era  is  arrived. 

'  Groat  physical  theories,'  they  go  on  to  olwenre,  '  with  tiieir 
Inuiu  of  practical  eonsequencrs,  are  pre-eminently  ntitional  ob- 
jecu,  »bi!tb«r  fur  glory  or  iitdtiy-'      In  efTed  such  they  oughttn 
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be  considered  by  every  nation  calling:  itself  civilized ;  and  if  we 
look  to  consequences,  we  have  only  to  point  to  the  history  of 
science  in  all  its  branches,  to  show  that  every  ^reat  accession  to 
theoretical  knowledge  has  uniformly  been  followed  by  a  ne^o 
practice,  and  by  the  abandonment  of  ancient  methods  as  compara- 
tively inefficient  and  uneconomical.  This  consideration  alone  we 
think  sufficient  to  justify^  even  on  utilitarian  grounds,  a  large  and 
liberal  devotion  of  the  public  means  to  setting  on  foot  under- 
takings, and  maintaining  establishments,  in  which  the  investigation 
of  physical  laws  and  the  determination  of  exact  data  should  be 
the  avowed  and  primary  object,  and  practical  application  the 
secondary,  incidental,  and  collateral  one.  The  example  of  astro- 
nomy, on  which,  as  a  theoretical  science,  the  sunshine  of  public 
support  has  been  hitherto  almost  exclusively  concentrated,  may 
teach  us  to  what  extent  these  collateral  benefits  conferred  on 
society  by  such  support  may  go.  The  perfection  of  nautical 
practice,  and  the  establishment  of  a  complete  theory,  are  indeed 
great  social  and  intellectual  results.  But  we  owe  more  than 
these  to  the  public  recognition  of  its  claims  to  national  support, 
in  the  universal  impulse  g^ven  thereby  to  every  other  branch  of 
exact  inquiry — in  the  erection  everywhere  of  a  higher  standard  of 
physical  investigation — and  in  a  precision  of  every  determination 
rendered  practicable,  and  therefore  practically  insisted  upon, 
which  would  never  else  have  been  dreamed  of  as  attainable. 

That  the  time  is  now  fairly  arrived  when  other  great  branches 
of  physical  knowledge  must  be  considered  as  entitled  to  share  in 
that  public  support  and  encouragement  which  has  hitherto  fallen 
to  the  lot  of  astronomy  alone  will,  we  think,  be  granted  without 
hesitation  by  all  who  duly  consider  the  present  state  and  pro- 
spects of  science.  The  great  problems  which  offer  themselves 
on  all  hands  for  solution,  problems  which  the  wants  of  the  age 
force  upon  us  as  practically  interesting,  and  with  which  its  intel- 
lect feels  itself  competent  to  deal,  are  far  more  complex  in  their 
conditions,  and  depend  on  data  which  to  be  of  use  must  be  accu- 
mulated in  far  greater  masses,  collected  over  an  infinitely  wider 
field,  and  worked  upon  with  a  greater  and  more  systematized 
power,  than  has  sufficed  for  the  necessities  of  astronomy.  The 
collecting,  arranging,  and  duly  combining  these  data  are  opera- 
tions which,  to  be  carried  out  to  the  extent  of  the  requirements  of 
modern  science,  lie  utterly  beyond  the  reach  of  all  private  in- 
dustry, means,  or  enterprise.  Our  demands  are  not  merely  for  a 
slight  and  casual  sprinkling  to  refresh  and  invigorate  an  orna- 
mental or  luxurious  product,  but  for  a  copious,  steady,  and  well- 
directed  stream,  to  call  forth  from  a  soil  ready  to  yield  it  an 
ample,  healthful^  and  remunerating  harvest.     We  may  wait,  it  is 

true. 
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c,  ami  consign  to  centuries  to  come,  the  toilB,  ihe  glories,  and 

I    Ibp  hopes  of  Bcience,  or  we  may  rely  on  an  easy  effort  distributed 

I    over  length  ol  years  for  the  accomplishment  of  niuch  that  vigorous 

I    ciGfUon  might  now  effect ;  but  we  should  recollect  the  admoni- 

lion  of  llic  poet —  " 

'  Nimm  die  ZdgeniJe  zum  Ruth, 

Nicht  «iim  lt''erhzevg  ileiiier  That.' 

'  The  feeling  of  the  astronomer,  labouring  under  the  weight  of 

vast  cycles,  patiently  watching  the  slow  evolutions  of  cosmical 

events,  and  breathing  forth  his  aspirations  after  a  perfection  which 

he  ])ereeives  to  be  allainablc   in  that  tone  of  protracted   hope 

which  borders  on  resignation,  has  somewhat  too  much  pervaded 

Other  sciences.     There  are  secrets  of  nature  we  would  fain  see 

revealed  while  wc  yet  live  in  the  flesh — resources  hidden  in  her 

fertile  bosom  for  the  well-being  of  man  upon  earth  we  would  fain 

see  opened  up  for  the  use  of  the  generation  to  which  we  belong. 

But  if  we  would  be  enlightened  hv  the  one  or  lieneliled  by  the 

other,  we   must  lay  on  power,  both  moral  and  physical,  without 

grudging  and  without  stint. 

The  presentation  of  this  memorial  was  hacked  not  only  bv  the 
personal  arguments  and  representations  of  its  framers,  but  by 
similar  and  even  more  urgent  representations  on  the  part  of  the 
President  and  Council  of  the  Royal  Society,  who,  on  this  occasion, 
in  n  manner  most  honourable  to  themselves,  and  casting  behind 
them  every  feeling  but  an  earnest  desire  to  render  available  to 
,  science  the  ancient,  and  established  credit  of  their  institution, 
ibrew  themselves  unrcsenedly,  and  with  their  whole  weight,  into 
the  scale,  with  immediate  and  decisive  effect.  The  strong  interest 
taken  in  the  cause  by  their  present  President,  the  Marquis  of 
Northampton,  on  all  occasions  a  warm  and  zealous  friend  to 
■rivnce,  contribuie<l  without  doubt  not  a  little  to  this  result. 

Science  is  of  no  partv-      I  nder  the  government  whether  of 
'.Whig  or  Tory,  she  has  often  had  to  complain  of  the  difficulty  of 
I  making  herself  heard  in   recommendation  of   her   objects ;    but 
those  objects,  once  recognised  by  a  British  government,  arc  taken 
Dp  in  a  spirit  and  with  a  liberality  which  ensures  success,  if  suc- 
cess be  possible.      In  the  present  instance  this  has  been  cminenUy 
the  cnse,      Kvery  point  suggested  in  the  above-cited  resolutions 
pinn  liecn  ordered  to  be  carried  <»ut  into  full  execution,  and  every 
[  observation  recommended  provided  for  in  the  most  ample  manner. 
[  Ships,  bnildings,  insiruments,  and,  what  is  of  infinitely  the  most 
importance,  officers  and  <ibser\'ers  selected  witli  care  and  imbued 
with  the  full  spirit  of  their  work,   have  lieen   provided  and  ap- 
pointed ;  while,  so  far  from  the  general   intention  being  thwarted 
by  lakcwarmness  or  nE^ligence  in  the  execution,  every  department 
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of  the  public  service  concerned  In  it,  or  to  which  it  became  ne- 
cessary to  apply  in  the  arrangeihent  of  details,  responded  with 
alacrity  to  the  call. 

Of  the  four  observatories  recommended,  three,  viz.  those  at 
St.  Helena,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  in  Canada,  are  placed 
under  the  direction  of  the  Master-General  of  the  Ordnance,  Sir 
H.  Vivian,  by  whom  the  necessary  orders  for  their  equipment 
were  issued,  and  every  disposition  made  for  their  establishment 
on  a  footing  of  complete  efficiency,  with  a  promptness  indicating 
no  small  interest  in  the  success  of  the  undertaking.  At  the  same 
lime,  Lieuts.  J.  H.  Lefroy,  J.  Eardley  Wilmot,  and  C.  J.  Riddell,  of 
the  Royal  Corps  of  Artillery,  young  officers  full  of  zeal  and  intelli- 
gence, were  appointed  as  directors  of  those  respective  observatories, 
and  directed  to  communicate  with  Major  Sabine,  R.A.,  as  their 
immediate  military  superior.  To  each  observatory  are  attached 
three  assistants,  with  a  view  to  the  continuance  of  the  observations 
through  the  twenty-four  hours.  Shortly  after  their  appointment, 
these  officers  proceeded  to  Dublin  to'  receive  the  necessary  in- 
structions in  the  manipulations  of  the  instruments  and  practice  of 
the  n^w  syslem  of  observation  from  Professor  Lloyd,  who  has 
volunteered  the  performance  of  that  highly  important  duty  on 
this  and  on  every  subsequent  occasion,  sparing  neither  time  nor 
pains  in  its  performance. 

The  fourth  observatory  (at  Van  Diemen*s  Land)  will  be  con- 
ducted by  an  officer  (Lieut.  J.  H.  Kay,  R.N.),  to  be  landed  with 
a  similar  complement  of  assistants  from  one  of  the  vessels  destined 
for  the  antarctic  voyage,  which  also  carries  out  the  observers  and 
instruments  for  the  Saint  Helena  and  Cape  stations. 

One  immediate  effect  of  this  hearty  adoption  of  the  project  by 
the  British  Government  was  to  call  into  action  the  no  less  hearty 
and  effectual  co-operation  of  the  Honourable  Court  of  Directors 
of  the  East  India  Company.  That  great  and  powerful  body,  on 
every  occasion  where  scientific  objects  have  come  recommended 
to  them  from  quarters  which  may  be  held  a  guarantee  for  their 
importance  and  utility,  have  shown  themselves  liberal,  even  to 
profusion,  in  their  support — and  in  this  instance,  when  applied  to 
by  the  Royal  Society  to  that  effect,  not  a  moment  was  lost  by 
them  in  complying  witli  the  wish  expressed  by  that  learned  body 
for  the  establishment  of  three  (afterwards  increased  to  four)  mag- 
netic observatories  in  their  dominions  and  dependencies,  similar 
and  similarly  equipped  in  every  respect  to  those  established  by 
Government,  and  destined  to  a  strictly  simultaneous  and  corre- 
sponding course  of  observations.  The  stations  thus  ultimately 
fixed  on  are  Madras — Semla,  at  an  elevation  of  nearly  8000  feet 
in  the  Himalayas — Singapore,  as  the  farthest  attainable  eastern 

point — 
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point — and  Aden  on  the  Red  Sea,  as  a  point  highly  important  in 
itself  from  its  position  with  respect  to  the  magnetic  equator  which 
passes  nearly  through  it,  as  well  as  from  its  constituting  a  link  in 
a  chain  of  stations  of  high  interest,  extending  in  longitude  from 
St.  Helena  to  Singapore. 

A  basis  so  extensive,  thus  afforded  for  a  great  combined  system 
of  corresponding  observation,  by  which  the  magnetic  state  of  the 
whole  globe  at  the  present  epoch  should  be,  as  it  were,  struck  off 
at  a  blow,  and  placed  on  record  for  ever,  not  only  justified  bat 
demanded  that  every  exertion  should  be  made  to  procure  the 
co-operation  of  foreign  countries  on  a  regular  and  concerted  plan. 
In  performance  of  this  duty,  the  Royal  Society  again  bestirred 
itself  by  circulars  addressed  to  the  various  scientific  bodies  and 
individuals  in  its  correspondence,  by  representations  to  official 
authorities  abroad,  and,  where  it  could  be  done  without  a  breach 
of  etiquette,  to  personages  in  the  highest  station :  and  in  order 
that  the  plan  of  operations  should  be  so  arranged  as  to  consult  as 
far  as  possible  the  convenience  of  Russian  and  German  ob- 
servers. Professor  Lloyd,  accompanied  by  Major  Sabine,  at  the 
request  of  the  Society  visited  Gottingen  and  Berlin,  where  being 
met  by  M.  Kupffer,  the  director  of  the  Russian  magnetic  obsenra* 
tories  (who  for  that  purpose  had  undertaken  a  journey  from  Peters- 
burg), in  personal  conference  with  that  eminent  and  zealous 
observer,  and  with  Messrs.  Von  Humboldt,  Erman,  and  Gauss, 
they  were  enabled  to  agree  on  a  scheme  of  co-operation,  which, 
being  subsequently  matured  by  communication  with  other  of  the 
chief  European  observers,  has  ultimately  been  adopted  by  general 
consent. 

The  success  of  these  measures  to  secure  an  extensive  co-opera- 
tion may  be  collected  from  the  following  summary  of  stations  al 
which  it  is  now  certain  that  magnetic  observatories  co-operating 
for  the  most  part  to  the  full  extent,  but  at  all  events  so  far  as  the 
personnel  of*  the  establishment  will  allow,  in  the  proposed  plan, 
and  furnished  with  instruments  identical  with,  or  equivalent  to, 
those  supplied  to  the  British  observatories,  are  either  already  es- 
tablished or  in  immediate  course  of  being  so,  the  instruments 
being  ordered  and  the  observers  appointed. 

BritUh  Station$. —  1.  Dublin  (Professor  Lloyd);  2.  Toronto* 
(Lieut.  Riddell.  R.A.) ;  3.  St.  Helena  f  (Lieut.  Lefroy,  R.A.); 

4.  Cape  of  Good  Hope   (Lieut.  J.  Eardley  Wilmot,   R.A.); 

5.  Van  Diemens  Land  (Lieut.  J.  H.  Kay,  R.N.);  6.  Madras;]; 

*  Sabstitated  for  Montreal,  origiiiaUy  proposed.     Thi»  obaervatory  is  already  in 
activity*  uhI  observations  have  been  received  from  it 
f  Already  in  activity, 
t  Substituted  for  Ceylon,  originally  propoied. 

(Lieut. 
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(Lieut.  Ludlow);.  7-  Semla  (Captain  Boileau) ;  8.  Singapore* 
(Lieut.  Elliot)  ;  9*  Aden  (Lieut.  Yule) ;  in  addition  to  which, 
each  ship  of  the  naval  expedition,  under  command  of  Captain 
Ross,  is  provided  with  a  corres}K)nding  set  of  apparatus,  to  be 
erected  and  used  in  concert  wherever  opportunity  may  offer 
(10,11). 

Russian. — 12.  Boulowa ;  13.  Helsingfors  (M.  Nervander)  ; 
14.  Petersburg  (M.  Kupffer,  General  Superintendent);  15. 
Sitka;  l6.  Catherinenburg ;  17.  Kasan ;  18.  Barnaoul ;  19, 
Nertschinsk;  20.  Nicolajeff  (M.  Knorre)  ;  21.  Tiflis;  2'2. 
Pekin.f 

AxAstrian. — 23.  Prague  (M.  Kreil)  ;  24.  Milan  (Sig.  Delia 
Vedova  ?). 

United  States., — 25.  Philadelphia  (Professor  Bache)  ;  26. 
Cambridge  (Professors  Lovering  and  Bond). 

French, — 27.  Algiers  (M.  Aime). 

Prussian, — 28.  Breslau  J  (M.  Boguslawski). 

Bavarian. — 29.  Munich  (M.  Lamont,  Director  of  the  R. 
Observatory). 

Belgian, — SO.  Brussels  (M.  Quetelet,  Director  of  the  R. 
Observatory). 

Egyptian. — 31.  Cairo  (M.  Lambert). 

Hindoo. — 32.  Trevandrum  (Mr.  Caldecott,  Astronomer  to  the 
Rajah  of  Travancore). 

There  is  every  reason  to  expect  that  this  list  will  be  largely  in- 
creased within  the  present  year.  Indeed  six  or  seven  more  stations 
might  already  be  inserted  from  our  knowledge  of  communications 
in  progress. 

The  great  development  of  the  Russian  system  is  partly  owing 
to  the  continuance  in  activity  of  the  observatories  established  at 
the  instance  of  Baron  Von  Humboldt ;  partly  to  the^  indefatigable 
zeal  and  activity  of  M.  Kupffer,  on  whom  their  general  direction 
devolves — seconded  by  representations  from  England.  The  oc- 
currence of  an  Egyptian  observatory,  established  by  the  extra- 
ordinary man  who  now  rules  the  destinies  of  that  country — and  of 
a  Hindoo  one  maintained  by  the  liberality  of  a  native  prince,  and 
placed  under  the  direction  of  an  English  observer,  who  has  already 
rendered  excellent  service  to  magnetic  science — are  scientific 
novelties,  which  will  be  viewed  with  interest,  as  we  believe  them 
to  be  the  first  instances  of  potentates  whom  European  pride 
regards  as  semi- barbarous  placing  themselves  so  far  within  the 
pale  of  civilization  as  to  co-operate  in  any  scientific  proposition. 

*  Substituted  for  Bombay,  originally  proposed. 

t  From  Pekin  a  complete  iieries  cannot  be  expected  ;  but,  so  far  as  practicable,  the 
obtervatory  there  (already  in  activity)  will  co-operate. 
I  This  observatory  it  supplied  with  British  instruments. 

In 
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lu  casting  our  eyes  over  tliia  list  we  periL'ive  tlip  whole  cun- 
tiiieiil  of  Snutb  Americ.i  unrepresented,  ihtiu^h  abuundiug  in 
statidiiB  of  great  inleresl.  We  ctiuld  have  wished  also  to  see 
Otalieile  included  in  the  list  of  primary  stations;  for,  ibough 
.inare  that  measures  have  been  taken  to  secure  tome  observations 
there,  yet  its  importance  well  oerils  for  it  this  distinction.  May 
we  not  hoj>e  that  llic  oiaissiun  will  (before  it  is  loo  late)  be  «uii- 
jilied  by  the  missionaries,  in  whose  hands  the  entire  direction  of 
the  ifoveminent  nud  resources  of  that  island  may  be  considered 
as  placed,  ^^c  know  not  a  point  on  the  surface  of  the  globe  so 
intercsliDgly  situated  for  a  physical  observatory,  or  at  which,  in- 
dependent of  its  magnetic  interest,  the  tides,  the  winds,  the 
barometric  oscillations,  the  habitudes  of  earth,  air,  and  ocean,  nil 
present  themselves  under  aspects  so  peculiar  and  so  highly  de- 
serving to  be  diligently  noted  and  recorded. 

We  must  now  give  some  account,  though  necessarily  a  very 
succinct  one,  of  the  scJieme  of  observations  agreed  on,  which  we 
are  enabled  to  do  by  the  ample  and  elaborate  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Physics  of  the  Royal  Society,  drawn  up  on  this  occasion 
and  forwai'de<l  to  each  station,  in  which  (traced,  as  we  under- 
stand, by  the  able  jien  of  Professor  Lloyd)  every  detail  of  the 
construction.  Adjustment,  and  use  of  the  magnetometers  is  clearly 
explained. 

The  magnetic  apparatus  with  which  each  station  will  be  pi-o- 
vided  consists  of  three  magneWmelers — one  for  the  measurement 
of  tbc  declination  and  its  changes,  and  the  dynamical  measure  of 
the  horizontal  intensity ;  one  on  the  hifilar  construction,  for  the 
statical  measure  of  this  (alter  element,  and  iU  inomeitlary  cluingei 
(wbicli  cannot  be  obtained  by  the  dynamical  process)  ;  and  one 
for  ibe  measure  of  the  vertical  force  and  its  changes  on  Professor 
Lloyd's  principle  ;  together  with  a  dipping-needle  of  the  best 
mnstraction,  and  such  astronomical  apparatus  as  is  retiuured  for 
Ascertaining  the  lime  and  the  true  meridian,  referring  to  it  the 
indications  of  the  magnetometers.  To  these  have  been  also  added 
in  e.ich  case  a  most  complete  and  perfect  set  of  metcorolc^cal 
instruments,  carefully  compared  with  the  standards  in  possession 
of  the  Royal  Society,  not  only  for  the  purjwsc  of  affording  the 
necessary  corrcctiims  of  the  magnetic  observations,  but  also  with 
a  view  to  obtaining  at  each  station,  at  very  little  additional  cost 
and  trouble,  a  complete  series  of  meteorological  obsenations. 

KncJi  day  is,  in  the  first  place,  sup{)osed  to  be  divided  into 
twelve  eqiuil  portions,  of  two  hours  each,  commencing  at  oil  the 
stations  at  the  same  instants  of  absolute  time,  which  may  be  called 
the  magnetic  tiours,  viz.,  Ob.  Om.  Os„  2h,  Om.  Oa.,  3h.,  &.C.,  of 
mtaii   time  at  GoUingn,  without   any  regard  to  the  apparent 
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limes  of  day  at  the  stations  themselves,  which  will,  of  course,  differ 
by  their  differences  of  longitude,  so  that  the  first  magnetic  hour, 
which  at  Gottingen  commences  at  noon,  will,  at  Dublin  for  in- 
stance (Ih.  5m.  Bs.  west  of  Gottingen),  commence  at  lOh.  54m. 
528.  A.M.  ;  at  Madras  (4h.  41m.  42s.  east  of  it)  at  4h.  41m.  42s. 

P.M. 

At  the  commencement  of  every  magnetic  hour  throughout  the 
day  and  night,  of  every  day  (Sundays  excepted),  the  magnetometers 
are  observed,  and  the  meteorological  instruments  read  off.  To 
multiply  opportunities  for  observing  remarkable  coincidences,  the 
observation  at  2h.  p.m.  Gottingen  mt.  is  in  all  cases  a  triple  one, 
the  magnetic  readings  being  thrice  repeated  in  a  given  order,  at 
intervals  of  five  minutes. 

The  Gottingen  terms,  commencing  on  the  Friday  preceding 
the  last  Saturday  in  February,  May,  August,  and  November,  at 
lOh.  P.M.  (Gott.  M.T.),  and  continued  at  intervals  of  two  minutes 
and  a  half,  according  to  a  settled  order  of  the  instruments,  through 
the  subsequent  twenty-four  hours,  will  be  observed  at  all  the 
stations  ;  and,  moreover,  eight  additional  terms  are  introduced, 
viz.,  on  the  Wednesday  preceding  the  21st  of  each  remaining 
month,  commencing  at  the  same  hour,  and  extending  to  the  same 
series  as  the  other  terms. 

In  this  scheme  of  observation  it  is  easy  to  see  that  all  the  gretLt 
qUfJDsita  of  magnetic  science,  so  far  as  they  can  be  &i  fixed  stations, 
are  provided  for.  The  continuance  of  the  series  for  a  period  of 
three  years,  which  is  contemplated,  will  afford,  by  the  comparison 
of  mean  results,  and  when  the  extreme  accuracy  attainable  is  con- 
sidered, abundant  data  for  settling  the  direction  and  present 
amount  of  the  secular  variations  of  the  magnetic  elements  at  each 
station.  The  subdivision  of  the  entire  twenty-four  hours  into 
twelve  equal  portions  will  furnish  more  complete  and  ample  data 
for  the  evolution  of  the  arguments  and  co-efficients  of  every  peri- 
odical equation ;  while  the  simultaneous  nature  of  all  the  obser\'a- 
tions,  and  especially  of  those  of  the  term  days  and  triplets,  cannot 
but  lead  us  to  a  knowledge  of  the  nature,  laws,  and  intimate  de- 
pendencies of  the  perturbations — with  their  connexion  with 
meteorological  processes,  and  especially  with  those  which  are  con- 
cerned in  the  production  of  the  aurora  boreal  is. 

Printed  forms  of  registry,  drawn  up  with  uncommon  care  by 
Captain  Roileau,  director  of  the  magnetic  observatory  at  Semla, 
under  the  advice  and  inspection  of  Professor  Lloyd,  for  the 
magnetic,  and  others  by  Mr.  Daniell,  at  the  request  of  the 
council  of  the  Royal  Society,  for  the  meteorological  observations, 
are  adopted  in  all  the  British  stations,  and  will  no  doubt  be  so  at 
every  oth^r,  so  as  to  preserve  a  complete  uniformity  of  registry — 

a  point 
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^  B  point  of  great  imporlaiicp,  or  rather  of  indispens^ible  necessity, 
I  in  an  untneiuc  o]>eratioi)  of  this  nature,  the  details  ol'  which  could 

■  by  nu  other  means  be  mastered  by  any  one  mind.     As  it  is,  the 

■  comparison  i>f  so  extensive  a  collection  of  data  with  theory  in  (he 
I  developed  form  it  must  be  expected  to  assume  under  their  influ- 
I  ence  will  be  a  task  truly  herculean  ;  and  we  know  not  which  most 

■  to  admire,  the  enthusiasm  and  devotion  with  which  the  distin- 

Juished  individual  whom  the  universal  suftrage  of  his  compatriots 
eclares  most  competent  to  the  task  has  cunsented  to  undertake 
I  il,  or  the  resources  of  mathematical  skill  and  practical  experience 
I  be  brings  to  its  execution.  I'he  observations,  it  is  understood, 
I'  ve  to  be  continued  during  three  years,  and  the  results,  from  the 
I  British  stations,  officially  forwarded  at  brief  intervals  to  their 
K  proper  departments  at  home,  and  thence  to  the  Koyal  Society, 
I  which  will  also  Iwromc  a  centre  of  communication  from  the  foreign 

■  ■tatiuns.  Wiluminous  beyond  all  former  precedent  as  the  mass 
I  of  data  thus  accumulateil  must  of  necessity  be,  we  trust  the  whole 
I  will  be  printeil  (each  nation  aiid  each  department  of  course  pro- 
I  Tiding  for  the  publication  of  its  own).  No  consideration  of  eco- 
I  Bomy  should  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  tlio  periormancc  of  this 
I  accessary  duly,  without  which  we  look  upon  all  thai  shall  be 
I  done  as  virtually  thrown  away.  Highly  as  we  respect  the 
I  illustrious  lifnly  above  mentioned,  and  applaud  their  selection  of 
I  the  individual  into  whose  hands  the   results  will  in  the  first  in- 

■  alnncti  pass;  yet  their  full,  fair,  and  effectual  discussion  can  he 
I  terured  by  no  other  means  than  by  inviung  to  it  the  collective 
I' reason  of  the  age,  and  of  all  succee<ling  ones,  and  affording  every 
I  Ane  who  may  think  proper  to  engage  in  the  task,  now  or  hereafter, 
I  Ample  opportunity  to  do  so.    To  handle  so  onomiuus  a  mass,  even 

■  tn  llie  preliminary  and  merely  mechanical  arrangcmonls.  is  '\n 

■  lUelf,  liowevcr,  no  slight  or  inconsiderable  task,  and  wilt  demand 

■  •  well-organized  and  well-considered  system.     We  have  calcu- 

■  Utcd,  from  the  specimens  of  the  registers  contained  in  the  report 
I'ftbovp  alluded  to,  the  number  of  magnetic  observations,  and  such 
B  netenrological  ones  only  as  are  absolutely  necessary  for  their  re- 
B  duction.  which  will  come  under  discussion,  supposing  complete 
I  teriea  furnished  by  each  of  the  thirty  (i.ved  slalions  enunicrnted  : 
I  and  we  lind  them  to  amounl  to  J  ,(|58,040,  a  ktarlhng  Kum,  and 
Booe  which,  though  subject  no  doubt  lo  large  deductions,  must 
Vftill  ofTord  matter  fur  serious  consideration. 

■  To  follow  up  with  full  effect  the  above-described  scheme  of 
■'BUgnetic  observation,  it  is  more  than  ever  desirable  that  attention 
V^ouid  be  turned  to  the  subject  of  magnetic  surveys  of  particular 
Kdislricia,  as  well  in  the  immediate  neighbourhoiKl  of  the  stiUions 

■  M  in  counlriei  remoto  from  them,      la  the  former,  indeed,  the 
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necessity  of  such  surveys  to  connect  the  stations  with  the  general 
body  of  the  magnetic  lines  is  so  obvious,  that  we  are  surprized  to 
see  no  official  provision  for  it,  though  the  subject  is  referred  to  in 
the  memorial  already  cited  in  the  following  terms : — 

*  In  concert  with  such  primary  stations,  it  would  be  both  natural  and 
highly  desirable  that  travellers  provided  with  the  requisite  instruments, 
or  officers  in  other  stations  who  may  be  willing  to  devote  a  portion  of 
their  time  to  this  service,  and  who  may  for  that  purpose  be  temporarily 
provided  with  the  instrumental  means,  should  act.  Every  such  primary 
station  then,  supposing  such  to  be  established,  would  henceforth  become 
a  point  of  reference  and  comparison  by  which  short  and  desultory  series 
of  observations  in  other  localities  might  be  rendered  available ;  including 
under  this  head  such  as  might  be  made  in  the  course  of  nautical  surveys 
and  voyages  of  discovery,  or  where,  from  other  causes,  it  might  be  im- 
practicable to  remain  for  any  considerable  time.* 

If  ever  magnetic  surveys  of  particular  districts  can  be  carried 
on  with  advantage,  it  must  be  when  based  on  and  in  concert  with 
a  series  of  re«^ular  observations  made  at  stations  of  reference.  Wc 
hold.it,  therefore,  to  have  become  the  duty  of  every  civilized  nation 
to  set  on  foot  and  urge  to  its  completion  a  regular  and  careful 
magnetic  survey  of  its  own  territory  and  dependencies.  For  such 
surveys  wc  have  excellent  models.  Professor  Forbes  has  given 
us  an  admirable  specimen  of  this  kind  in  tracing  out  the  course 
of  the  isodynamic  and  isoclinal  lines  in  Switzerland  {Ed.  Trans, 
xiv.)  ;  and  for  another  and  very  complete  example  of  what  such  a 
survey  ought  to  be  we  may  refer  to  that  of  the  British  Isles,  pub- 
lished in  the  Eighth  Report  of  the  British  Association,  the  joint 
I>roduction  of  Professor  Lloyd  and  Major  Sabine^  from  the  eol- 
ation of  their  own  obser>'ations  with  those  of  Captain  J.  Ross  and 
Messrs.  Phillips  and  Fox.  In  the  chapters  of  this  report  supplied 
by  Professor  Lloyd  we  are  put  in  possession  of  every  requisite 
formula  of  reduction,  and  with  the  best  and  most  available  mode 
of  combining  the  observations  so  as  to  deduce  from  them  the  ele- 
ments of  each  magnetic  line  in  its  passage  through  the  district 
under  survey,  cleared  of  local  irregularies.  It  is  evident  that 
such  surveys  cannot  be  considered  as  complete  unless  referred 
to  central  stations,  and  unless  provision  be  made  for  the  re- 
determination, at  stated  intervals,  of  the  magnetic  elements,  not 
cmly  at  such  centres  but  also  at  several  extreme  points,  from 
which  to  infer  the  local  co-efficients  of  the  secular  changes 
going  on  throughout  each  district.  It  is  easy  to  point  out  par- 
ticular fields  for  such  researches.  Throughout  the  whole  of 
North  America  a  wide  one  exists,  which  the  establishment  of 
a  Canadian  station  renders  particularly  desirable  should  be  en- 
tered upon  immediately ;  the  deficiency  of  trustworthy  magnetic 
observations  in  all  that  vast  region  being  lamentable.     In  the 
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United  States,  at  Ic.isl,  there  is  no  lark  of  individual  spirit  and 
I  cnterpvise  for  tlic  task,  and  it  is  with  pleasure  we  learn  that  a. 
private  association,  comprising  the  most  distinguished  names  in 
American    science,    Rache,     Barllett,    Henry,    Locke,    Loomis, 
Rennick,   Rog^ers,    i^c,   is  already  prepnrmp;  to  distribute  that 
I  country  among  them  for  suney,  each  taking  his  share.    In  South- 
ern Africa,  too,  a  ina^elic  survey,  in  correspondence  with  the 
proposed  stalitin  at    the  Cape,  would  be  tnnst  desirable ;    that 
vast  colony  being  in  this  rtspect  at  present  a  mere  blank.     The 
difficulties  preseQled  by  the  nature  of  the  country  and  the  mode* 
L  of  travelling  to  ihe  transport  of  instruments  might  easily  be  over- 
1  come;    and  among  the    multitude  of  wealthy,    intelligent,  and 
I   enterprising  Indians  who  resort  thither  for  health,  and  to  whom 
mere  active  locomotion  in  that  favoured  climate  is,  literally  speak* 
iug,  the  breath  of  life,  it  may  not  be  too  much  to  hope  that  some 
I    may  l)e  found  to  whom  the  delerminnlion  of  a  mngnetic  dip  or 
intensity  may  have  as  high  ailraction,  ami  otfer  as  good  sport,  as 
a  long  shot  at  a  lion  or  an  antelope.     In  India  itself  an  excellent 
I    example  has    been  already  set  by  the  suneys  of  Messrs.  Taylor 
I    and  Caldecoil,  of  the  southern  part  of  the  peninsula,  which  we 
trust  to  sec  extended  to  every  pari  of  the  Anglo-Indian  territory, 
in  connexion  with  those  central  stations  which  the  liberality  of  the 
'    East  IntUa  Company  is  on  the  point  of  establishing  there. 

In  Van  Diemen's  Land  and  New  South  Wales  especially,  the 
tuhjcct  is  of  crying  and  urgent  practical  importance,  and  indeed 
in  everj-  new  settlement  where  the  allotment  of  land  is  going  on, 
and  where,  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  the  compass  must  be  appealed 
U>  for  the  direction  of  boundary-lines. 

The  consideration  of  magnetic  suneys  naturally  lends  us  to 
'  the  second  branch  of  this  great  public  undertaking,  the  naval 
I  expedition  which  has  lately  left  our  shores.  This  expedition, 
onder  the  command  of  Captain  J.  Clerk  Ross,  consists  of  two 
I  ihipi,  the  Erebus  of  370  Ions  and  Terror  of  :J40,  the  latter  com- 
manded by  Captain  F.  Crozier.  an  ohl  and  long-tried  shipmate  of 
Captain  Koss,  anil  imund  to  him  by  strong  ties  of  mutual  attach- 
I  ncnt  and  esteem,  a  circumstance  of  no  small  importance  on  the 
I  long,  dangerous,  and  difBcult  service  contemplated.  As  a  winter 
\  near  the  South  Pole  is  among  the  contingencies  to  which  they 
■  nay  l>e  subjected,  and  at  all  events  much  exploration  among  the 
I  frozen  seas  which  surround  it  is  inevitable,  the  vessels  are 
I  strengthened  lor  their  conflict  with  the  ice  by  every  means  which 
I  the  art  of  the  shipwright  could  de\'ise,  nor  has  any  arrangement 
L  fir  contrivance  for  the  warmth,  comfort,  and  accommodation  of 
[  their  inmates,  \iliich  previous  experience  could  surest,  nor  any 
I  imaginable  resource  in  case  of  nc<-idcnl  (such  as  subcUvision  of 
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ib§  veMels  into  distinct  water-Ugbt  compartments,  &c.)»  been 
omitted  in  their  fitting  up.  The  crews  are  all  picked  volunteers 
on  double  pay,  and  both  officers*  and  men  animated  with  the 
finest  spirit.  In  the  choice  of  a  commander  the  expedition  has 
l>een  singularly  fortunate — Captain  Ross,  to  say  nothing  of  his 
many  excellent  qualities  as  an  officer  and  a  man,  having  already 
l^nalized  himself  in  the  voyage  undertaken  in  search  of  the 
wreck  of  the  Fury,  as  much  by  his  conduct  and  resource  as  by 
the  actual  discovery  of  the  northern  magnetic  pole,  and  having 
.ever  since  his  return  been  engaged,  as  a  matter  of  taste  and  private 

Eursuit,  in  magnetic  observations  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and 
eing  perfectly  familiar  with  the  principles  of  the  new  methods. 
The  object  of  this  expedition  is,  emphatically,  the  collection  of 
nsagnetic  observations   in  the  southern  hemisphere,   and  more 
specially  in  those  regions  which,  owing  to  their  high  south  lati- 
tudes, are  little  accessible,  and  unlikely  to  be  visited  for  purposes 
.of  commercial  intercourse  or  enterprise,  and  in  which,  from  the 
analogy  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  as  well  as  from  the  general 
49cm6guration  of  the  magneiic  lines,  so  far  as  the  existing  charts 
4»tn  be  trusted,  there  is  reason  to  believe  the  most  interesting 
jpoints  and  inflexions  of   those  lines  are    situated,   such   as  the 
fouthern  magnetic  pole  or  poles  and  the  points  of  maximum  in- 
tensity.    To  the  former  of  these  points,  considering  it  as  pro- 
liable  that  only  one  exists,  M.  Gauss  has  assigned,  by  the  inter- 
jpretation  of  his  general  formula,  a  probable  situation  in  latitude 
66**  S.,  longitude  146°  E.,  or  on  the  meridian,  nearly,  of  Hobart 
Xown.     On  the  correctness  of  this  conclusion  Captain   Ross's 
obser\*ations  will  of  course  enable  us  to  decide  ,*  but  it  ought  to  be 
];K>rne  in  mind  that,  owing  to  the  great  deficiency  of  antarctic  ob- 
piervations,  this  theoretical  position  can  only  be  regarded  as  a  first 
approximation,  open  to  large  corrections.      By  a  singular   and 
most  fortunate  coincidence,  an  island  or  islands  have  been  recently 
lliscovered,  nearly  in  this  latitude,  and  so  situated  in  respect  of 
longitude  as  to  afford  a  station  certainly  on  one  side,  and  possibly 
alsi)  on  the  other,  of  the  point  in  question.     Should  this  dis- 
covery be  verified  to  its  full  extent,  a  base  will  be  afforded,  the 
convergence  of  the  needle  at  whose  extremities  will  hardly  fail 
to   point   out   nearly    the   situation   of  the   pole,    should  direct 
access   to   it  prove  impracticable.      We  say  nearly,   for   it  is  a 
mistake  to  suppose,  as  is  commonly  done,  that  the  magnetic  pole 

•  £r«6aM— Captaiu  J.  C.  Rom;  Lieutenants  E.  J.  Bird,  J. F.  L.  Wood,  J.Sibbald  ; 
llwtet,  Charles  Tucker;  Surgeon,  U.  Maccormick  ;  Purser,  T.  R.  Hallett  ;  A»- 
liitant  Sur^reon,  J.  D.  liooker.  Terror — Captain  F.  R.  M.  Crozier;  Lieutenants 
A.  Mac  Mordi},  C.  Phillips,  J.  H  Kay  ;  Master,  P.  P.  Cotter;  Surgeon,  J.  Robert- 
iOOi  Aitistaui  Surseou,  D.  Lyall ;  Cietk,  Q.  H.  Mowtway. 
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or  point  of  perpendicular  dip  is  «  prfc'iBe  point  of  convergence  ht 

dw  needle  in  ita  neigUbiiuThnod.     Ttic  probable  sUuaiions  of  tho 

jHiinU  of  grcaiest  inicnsiiv  aie  in  latitudes  47^  and  tjiLf  S.,  l>ni- 

gitodra  lJO°.ind  S^j"  M.,  rcBpociivpl v,  and  are  Ixitli.  ibcrefnre, 

•rcxGuble.      Tu  iravfrttc  ihc  iswlynamic   oral]  which   snrrnund 

^  tbo«  points,  in  ihfir  immcdiaic  n<Mglibi>nrhi)od,  vilt  be  also  on 

object  of  pTornineni  interest,      fn  fact,  brtwerer,  ibere  \a  nn  jioint 

in  ibite  uneRtplnml  or  impcrfottiy  MtplorMl  seas  «btch  siiiTonnd 

.    ^B  Soutb  Pole  at  wliit'li  mnjiiieiir  observations  will  not  be  of 

•Xireme  intei-Siit.     VV'tiererer  it  may   be  practicable  in  lund  nnd 

I    ebrf-rvc.  cgpcriiiDy  on  the  ]»i.I:ir  icp,    ibe  de^crmiontionii.  bemf 

there  ■ibiaio'-d  with  pwrffci  precision  nnd  frpo  from  all  local  ib- 

j    fluence.  will  pnisess  ibo  blzbeat  value,  eii]wcially  In  those  rnsw 

*here  it  may  be  praciicabte  to  ere«  the  maffnetointters  with 

which  aleo  the?  espediiion  is  furnished,  and  observe  for  the  diilvnat 

dinners  and  periLirbnii^ms. 

The    Eiebus   nnd   Terror,   having  lakon    in   the  officers  and 

^    «*ustnnis  fur  ilie  estnblisljmenia  at  St.    Helena,  ilie  Cape,  and 

A  no  Dienten's  Lnn<l,  with  the  instruments  for  the  erjuiptnenl  of 

Hiose   observntiiries.    dropped    down    llie   river  and   sailed   from 

Margate  on  the  SDih  September,  !  »3y ;  a  day  for  ever  memorable 

in  the  onnaU  of  Uriiish  science.     After  touching  and  observing  at 

Madeira.    Porto  Prnjo,    St.  Paul's    Rock.    Trinidad.  Ac,    and 

crowitifr  the   magnetic  equator  in    14°  2' S.,   30°  30*  W.,    th^y 

made  Si.  Helena  on  llieSlst  Jamwry,  1840.  where  they  remained 

,  only  »o  long  as  was  necessary  for  landing  Lieutenant  Lefroj-  and 

Ins  pnrty,  and  selecting  a  favourable  site  fur  llieir  establish  men  I. 

,    The  point  selected  is  one  calculated  to  give  rise  to  reflections  of 

I    no  ordinary  interest  on  '  the  various  turns  of  fate  below,'  being  no 

other  than  Liingwocd,   a  spot  in  ewry  respect,  Cicept  one,  ad- 

,    mirably  eatculaletl   fur  the  purpose,  and  in  that  one  (viz.  in  the 

f    eitraor<lin»ry  amount  of  locni  magnelism)  no  worse  than  the  rest 

L   of  the  island,  which,  being  eniitfily  of  Tolcaiiic  nnd  basaltic  for- 

Biiition,  is,  in  fact,  n  magnetic  nucleus.     This  circumstance,  Ixur- 

ever,  though  Anal  (o  absolute  deierminations  of  the  elements  on 

I   it,  no  way  interferes  with  itie  principal  olrjct  is  of  its  selection  as  a 

I  fliRtion,   their  secular,  periodic,  and  pcrtiirbativc  changes  being 

I   quite  M  well  de<lucpd  in  the  presence  na  in  the  absence  of  local 

[    attraction.      Meanwhile  the  great  amount  of  such  attraction  at 

I    this  island  is  underst-iod  to  bare  given  occasion  for  several  very 

.    rnier«&ting  and  imporlnnt  obsen-stions  on  board  the  ships,  pro- 

[    duciug  singular  anomalies  in  ibeir  rcsulti,  nsEuming  the  form  of 

,    discordancies  between  the  results  oblotncd  on  board  ihe  Erebos 

I    ami  Terror,  which  were  only  obriaied  by  (]niltifi|:  the  nticliorage 

I    ond  standing  off  lo  soa.  out  of  the  reach  of  the  local  influence ; 

'    wlnlo,onall  other  orciwi'.iis.  ilif  observuiioiis  on  Uiard  bmh  *lvi^ 
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nituiifeit«(l  the  inoBl  salisriicton  aa-orilance,  the  clips  often  ngti^^ 
ing  to  ihe  sainc  minute,   ami  being  seldum   more  ibun  a.  few 
minutes  nparl. 

The  establisLment  at  LongwooJ  bcin<r  satisfactimly  arran|:eil 
through  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the  iuiular  aulhorilies,  who 
ceemed  bent  on  cmuUting  those  at  home  in  removing  everjlhing 
like  an  obstacle,  the  exjiedilion  proccedeil,  on  the  9lh  of  Feb^ 
in  its  voyage  lo  the  Ciipe,  where  it  arrived  on  the  17lli  of  March, 
liaving  traversed  in  its  course  the  system  of  isodyitamic  ovals  sur- 
roundiog  the  point  of  least  intensity  in  the  South  Atlantic,  passing 
as  nearly  as  was  practicable  over  thai  important  jmint  itself,  and 
thus  accomplishing  satisfut^torily,  it  may  be  presumed,  one  of  the 
objects  pointed  out  in  the  instructions  furnished  to  Captain  Ross, 
by  procuring  data  for  settling  with  accuracy  its  true  situation,  and 
Mcertainiog  the  amount  of  the  ahsolute  minimum  of  magnetic  in- 
tensity at  present  existing  on  the  globe.  Arrived  at  the  Cape, 
Lieutenant  Wilmot  and  bis  party  uere  landed,  and  a  site  selected 
for  them  close  Ut  the  superb  astronomical  observatory  maintained 
there  by  the  British  government,  where,  aided  by  the  same 
prompt  attention  on  the  part  of  the  colonial  government,  and  the 
scientific  assistance  and  local  knowledge  of  the  distinguished  and 

fiublic  spirited  director  of  the  observatory  (Mr.  Marlear),  the 
slest  accounts  we  have  been  favoured  with  a  sight  of  left  them 
in  full  and  satisfactory  progress  towards  the  completion  of  their 
establishment. 

In  the  establishment  of  the  Canadian  observatory  (it  may  here  be 
mentioned)  delays  equally  unforeseen  and  unavoidable  occurred. 
The  party  under  Lieutenant  Riddcll,  having  landed  at  New- 
York  after  narrowly  escaping  shipwreck,  and  still  mtire  narrowly 
the  destruction  of  alt  their  instruments  in  the  confusion  of  lighlen- 
iog  their  vessel  by  throwing  iiverboai-d  all  its  heavy  stores,  pro- 
ceeded lo  Montreal,  the  point  originally  pitched  on  for  the 
Station.  It  proved,  however,  so  objectionable  by  reason  of  local 
magnetism  a»  to  render  it  advisable,  to  alter  the  locality  to 
Toronto,  a  Mtualiun  apjmrently  quite  free  from  this  annoyance; 
but  before  a  proper  kite  could  be  selected  and  the  preliminary 
ttrrangenieiiis  made  for  building,  the  setting  in  of  uinlcr  bad 
suspended  nil  procccilings  of  ibnt  nature,  which  could  nr>t  be 
resumed  till  Aprd,  but  are  probably  by  this  time  complete. 
Meanwhile,  the  activity  and  resource  of  Lieutenant  Kiddcll 
supplying  the  want  of  every  c{)nvonieuce,  the  obsenaiions,  so  bl 
«s  their  nature  would  permit,  were  commenced  and  are  in  pro- 
gress— the  first  term  having  been  observed  in  March,  as  agreed  on. 
Tlic  expedition  quitted  the  Cape  on  tlie  liiurth  of  April,  since 
which  nf  course  no  account  of  its  further  pnigress  can  liuve  beea 
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I  reci^ivcil,  The  advaoccit  state  itf  the  scaiton  mufit  preclude  xaj 
I  Attempt  to  ]iinetrate  snuthwnrds,  as  originally  pruposcd,  during 
I  the  vitvage  to  Von  Diemeii's  Land,  so  that  tLc  exploration  of  the 
I  land  discovered  by  Kemp  and  Enderby  will  nccpssariiy  be  left 
I  for  another  season.  The  establishment  of  the  Van  Dienien's 
I  I^nd  observatory  being  a  point  of  primary  imiwrtance.  the  voyage 
I  thitlier  will  probably  be  direct,  taking  in  the  way  only  those  few 
I  points  oi  land  which  offer  stations  of  interest,  such  as  Prince 
I  Edward's  and  the  Croxet  Islands,  and  tlie  desolate  shores  of 
I  Kerguelcn's  Laud,  where,  should  time  and  circumstances  permit, 
I  a  magnetic  term  will  be  observed.  Arrived  at  Hobart  Town, 
I  the  party  landed  and  settled,  and  the  instruments  erected,  pre- 
I  paralions  will  be  made  for  a  push  to  the  southward  with  the 
I  earliest  return  of  the  warm  season,  in  search  of  the  magnetic 
I  pole  or  poles,  and  in  prosecution  of  the  general  objects  of  the 
I  voyage.  Ulterior  to  this,  the  circumnavigation  of  the  southern 
I  pole,  the  magnetic  exploration  of  every  accessible  jjoint  of  land  in 
I  tile  polar  basin,  and  the  observation  of  terms  in  strict  corresjmnd- 
I  ence  with  those  iu  the  fixed  obscnatories  at  every  station  where 
I  the  vessels  niay  remain  long  enough,  will  he  distributed  over  the 
I  remaining  duration  of  the  enterprise,  in  such  order  as  shall  seem 
I  most  practicable  to  its  able  and  experienced  commander. 
I  Although,  as  has  been  said,  the  object  of  Capt.  Ross's  voyage 
I  is  emphatically  the  collection  of  magnetic  data,  yet  it  must  not 
I  be  supposed  that  the  many  other  important  scientific  objects  at- 
I  (Biaable  iu  such  a  voyage  have  been  anywise  overlooked  or  dis- 
I  leganled  either  in  its  plan  or  in  the  provision  made  fur  its  execu- 
I  taoo.  Never,  on  the  contrary,  we  believe,  has  an  expedition  of 
I  diacovery  left  our  shores  so  largely  provided  with  a]>parati]s  of 
I  every  description  fur  ])hviical  research,  and  with  instructions  em- 
I  Itracing  so  many  points  of  scientific  interest,  and  so  distiuctlv  and 
B  expressly  stntiug  the  desiderata  which  it  may  supply,  and  the 
I  Doit  available  means  of  supplying  them.  These  instructions 
r  have  been  furnished  in  the  form  of  reiwrts  by  the  several  scientific 

■  committees  into  which   the    Royal   Society  has  of  late  thought 

Empcr  to  break  up  its  line  of  battle,  each  in  its  own  department; 
■U  of  these  reports,  one  alone,  that  of  the  committee  of  phisica 
I  (including  meteorology),  has  been  hitherto  published  for  general 
ft  Circulation.  It  is  not  our  ijuenlion  very  minutely  lo  criticise 
ttfais  rejMirt.  Were  it  so.  we  miglit  object  lo  the  ambitious  form  of 
Kits  title,  assuming  as  it  does  a  generality  end  a  unity  of  design, 
I  %hich  neither  its  contents  nor  its  oriuinal  puqiose  warrant.     VVe 

■  loiuw  bow  ditHcult  it  i*  for  two  iir  three,  much  more  for  a  com- 
r'aniltee  of  thirty,  acting  under  the  subsequent  revision  and  re- 
■Modelling  of  a  council  of  twelve,  lo  indite  and  publish  a  connected 
K  work. 
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work.  Accordiiiglj,  to  auch  a  title  tLo  work  before  us  hat  no 
daim,  being  in  I'llci  rather  remorlcably  the  reverse.  Nevenheless 
it  is  full  ul"  interest  to  the  vovnger  and  trnveller.  It  aboand* 
with  pcTiineni  aad  useful  sug^eiUdua  relative  tii  everv  spiii'ica  'if 
physical  ub^ervalinu,  such  as  magnetism,  tbe  tides,  the  measure  of 
ihe  force  of  praviiy,  ihe  Uifiiribuliim  of  leinperaime  iivi^r  sen  and 
land,  the  depth  and  currems  of  tbe  ocean,  refmciiiiii.  eclipse*, 
variable  stars,  meieors.  aurorft  borenlis,  &c.  &c.  Tbe  iiisiruc- 
tions  relative  to  lerreslrial  magnetism  are  especially  full  and 
precise,  as  the  occasion  re<iuire(l.  and  are  accompanied  with  ab- 
stracEs  iif  tbe  forms  of  retristry  intended  to  be  followed  in  the 
magnetic  ubaervalories.  Those  relating  lo  mcleorolosy  ainnunt  in 
HiTeci  almost  lo  a  practical  treatise  on  metei)roh)gical  iustrunnentt, 
the  maaagement  of  a  melonmlogii-al  observatory,  and  the  system- 
atic rcgiilry  of  its  nbsen'niions,  and,  coming  now  from  authoritjr 
entitled  to  so  much  confidence,  we  do  hope  they  will  have  the 
effect  of  inducing  something  like  order,  system,  and  unity  of  ok 
operation  into  this  most  important,  but  at  the  same  time  most 
straggling,  disjointed,  and  imperfect  science. 

The  requisitions  for  information  relative  to  the  depth,  constitu- 
tion, temperature,  and  currents  of  tbe  ocean,  are  both  numerous 
and  calculated  lo  excite  a  lively  interest.  Tbe  exptanaiioa  of  the 
oceanic  currents  can  never  be  complete  till  we  know  the  elements 
which  aflcct  tbe  density  of  tbe  water  at  different  <leptbs,  and  the 
seat  of  action  of  the  forces  which  produce  the  disturbance  of  its 
oquilibrium  of  density  and  pressure.  Those  elements  are  the 
temperature,  sahness,  and  cumpression  of  the  sea-water;  the  two 
former  of  which  are  determinable  by  direct  obserration — the 
lulier  by  calculation  from  the  depth.  As  re?arda  tbe  seal  of  ac- 
tion of  the  motive  forces,  it  is  jusily  remarked  in  tbe  '  Report,' 
that  the  order  of  the  phenomena  is  precisely  the  reverse  of  what 
obtains  in  the  aiinosphcre.  In  the  sea,  tbe  sun's  rays  are  totally 
absorbed  at  ibe  surface  or  within  a  few  fathoms  of  it,  and,  having 
□o  tendency  to  penetrate  deeper  by  conduction,  and  but  tittle 
liability  to  be  carried  down  hy  superficial  agitation,  are  merely,  as 
it  were,  fivufed  nn  the  surface  without  any  tendency  whatever  to 
produce  ascennionat  currentx,  such  as  arise  in  the  atmosphere  from 
the  healed  surface  of  equatorial  continents  or  seas.  On  the 
other  hand,  as  the  density  of  sea-water  goes  on  increasing  by  cold 
to  iu  freezing  point,  it  follows  ibat  there  must  be  constanUy  in 
action,  in  the  two  polar  basins,  but  chiefly  in  that  where  winter, 
or  rather  the  maximum  of  cold  at  the  surface  of  the  sea  in  con- 
tact with  the  floating  ice,  prevails,  a  descenalonal  force  producing 
subaqueous  currents  radiating  outwards  from  the  poles,  which  in 
their  progress  towards  ibe  equator  are  of  course  modified  by  the 
earth's  rotation,  in  analogy  with  tbe  trade-winds,  whenever  the 

form 
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I  of  tbe  boltom  or  tlic  depth  nnJ  extent  of  the  channels  bjt 
which  the  deeper  seas  communicate  will  permit.  The  depth  and 
form  of  these  channels,  tbcrcf^re,  nnd  of  the  subnriueous  basins 
which  they  connect — i>r,  in  <»th';r  words,  the  configuration  of  the 
subaqueous  mountnina  and  valleys,  enters  as  a  most  material 
element  into  the  problem,  and  adds  greatly  to  the  geolugical  i  ^ 
terest  atlached  to  dcep'Sca  srrundings.  On  this  head  we  undi 
■land  thai  Captain  Ross  has  already  arrived  at  some  very  remark' 
able  results,  having  so  completely  overcome  the  great  diffically 
which  attaches  to  this  operation  as  to  have  procuretl  soundings  at 
a  depth  beyond  all  former  experience,  and  in  one  instance  espe- 
cially to  have  attained  a  depth  below  the  surface  exceeding  the 
altitude  of  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc  aljove  it! — and  that  too 
with  a  facility  and  certainty  wbicU  promises  to  affi>rd  a  speedy 
solution  of  the  long  agitated  (jucstion  of  the  mean  and  maximum 
depths  of  the  pcean.  In  fact,  we  may  already  fairly  conclude 
from  these  experiments  a  gmeral  depth  of  sea  far  exceeding  the 
fjtneral  eleratiim  of  the  continents,  since  it  ts  extremely  impro- 
bable either  that  the  deepest,  or  nearly  the  deepest,  region  should 
have  been  the  scene  of  the  few  successful  trials  yet  made — or 
that  witljin  the  particular  region  attempted  precisely  the  deepest 
pointg  should  have  been  those  which  have  now,  for  the  first  time, 
received  the  lead. 

Appended  to  this  report  are  two  highly  interesting  communica- 
tions from  Baron  von  Humboldt  and  M.  Erman,  respectively 
suggesting  a  multitude  of  observations  and  experiments,  in  addi- 
tion to  those  recomniended  in  the  bixly  of  the  report,  and  which, 
being  by  this  time,  as  well  as  the  report  itself,  in  the  hands  of  all 
the  parties  concerned,  will  of  course  receive  every  attention. 
Independent  of  the  very  great  value  of  many  of  these  suggestions, 
this  pr'iof  among  nn  infinity  of  others  which  have  occurred  of  the 
lively  interest  this  great  scientific  operation  has  excited,  and  is 
exciting  abroad,  cannot  but  be  most  welcome.*  Though  we  may 
not  perhaps  entirely  coincide  in  the  great  stress  laid  by  M.  vun 
Humboldt  in  the  document  emanating  from  him  on  the  precise 
Uacing  out  of  the  course  of  the  magnetic  equator,  and  the  line 
of  no  declination,  in  preference  to  precise  delerminali<ms  spread 
over  a  wider  range,  yet  it  is  impossible  not  to  agree  with  him  in 
the  strong  view  which  he  appears  disposed  to  take  of  the  extreme 
value  of  the  present  conjuncture  for  fiecurii^g  observations  in  all 

"  Wbile  Ibwo  iT«s;«  oTb  goitii;  throujih  llie  pir»,  uLdiliuiiiil  pruofc  u1  Ihis  luieiCMl 
are  nHuided  in  the  (ono  ill  wbidi  it  ii  moil  dtiirablD  it  iboutd  br  rxhibilnl,  that  uf 
Bclive  i.'u-<ip«ta1iun  uii  thv  port  uffuTeiju  govemmuiti.     Ul'Bucb  iw-opeiBliuu  on  (be 

Krt  of  Holluid  we  are  now  OMUred— a  puiiit  uf  the  ulmoit  imporlitiii:^  by  reason  of 
Tcoluiiinl  ]iusK»iai»iu  the  East,  where  twoobaervaluriatatleattwjll  t»  e>Ubliih«(l. 
Repoit  bIm  Bp»alu  of  ubseivfttoties  at  t^enumiuuter,  CmIu,  Bglu^t,  Allcji,  &c. 
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p«rts  of  the  ocean^  by  takings  advantage  of  every  practicable  oppor- 
tunity^  by  a  liberal  supply  of  instruments^  and  by  every  sort  of 
encouragement  and  inducement  held  out  to  those  who  are  willing 
and  competent  to  use  them. 

We  cannot  close  this  imperfect  sketch  of  the  great  combination 
thus  happily  set  on  foot,  and  we  trust  to  be  as  happily  brought  to 
a  conclusion^  without  remarking  one  peculiarity  attending  the 
expedition  under  Captain  Ross's  command,  which  cannot  but  be 
most  encouraging  and  satisfactory  to  those  who  have  embarked 
in  it  as  well  as  to  all  who  have  had  any  share  in  recommending 
its  being  undertaken.  If  it  return  at  all,  after  covering  any  con* 
siderable  extent  of  the  antarctic  seas,  it  cannot  return  otherwise 
than  successful.  It  is  hardly  conceivable  that  the  existence  and 
situation  of  the  actual  magnetic  pole  or  poles  should  escape  de- 
tection bv  observations  made  in  the  course  of  an  antarctic  circum- 
navigation,  though  the  points  themselves  may  prq^e  inaccessible; 
nor  is  there  any  one  geographical  point  to  be  pushed  for  in  pre- 
ference to  another  on  which  the  success  of  the  enterprize  can  be 
said  to  be  in  any  way  staked.  The  harvest  of  discovery  will  be 
reaped  alike  either  at  sea,  on  land,  or  on  ice.  No  insuperable 
barrier  interposed  by  nature  between  our  brave  countrymen  and 
the  object  of  their  toils  can  frustrate  their  exertions.  They  will 
gather  as  they  go,  and  whatever  they  shall  collect  is  sure  to  be  of 
yalue.  That  the  actual  circumstances  in  which  they  must  be 
occasionally  placed  in  the  prosecution  of  their  objects  will  here, 
as  on  every  other  such  occasion,  call  forth  the  manifestation  of 
those  great  and  glorious  as  well  as  most  endearing  qualities  of 
the  British  seaman  which  have  shone  so  conspicuously  on  former 
similar  occasions,  we  cannot  doubt ;  nor  that  the  public  sympathy 
will  be  as  warmly  excited  on  this  as  it  has  been  on  any  such 
occasion,  in  favour  of  those  who  are  thus  leading  the  forlorn  hope 
in  the  siege  which  science  lays  to  the  strongholds  and  fastnesses 
of  Nature. 


ERRATA. 

Page  3^,  line  13,  for  *  Bunseii,*  read  *  Bun8<>ii/ 
—    42^    —  23,  /or  *  uuderoeath,'  read  *  ou  one  side  of.* 
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,  Art.  I. —  1.  Le  Operc  di  Georgia  Vaxiii,   Piltore  e  Architel 

AreliDo.     Firenze,  18;J8. 
I  2.  Sttirie  del  Munictpii  Jti$liani  illuHlrafe  cnn  ilnriiim-nti  laedilt 

dii  Carlo  Morbia.  Mcmbro  delln  tlegia  (iiunU  Siu<U  di  Sta- 

tisttca.     Milnno,  1838. 
f  3.  Sloritt  delle  Famiylie  ctelir/  Ilalinne.  del  Cimtp  Pihujwh  Lilla. 

Milano,  1820-1839.     Fwicirnl,  XVII. 

I  A  MONGST  the  various  cIiwsps  of  bonks.  Iwo  are  pr,.mi- 
J  ^'-  nent, — those  which  everyb<>ily  pnuscs  and  nob.iily  reads, 
I  and  those  wbieh  evenbi>dj  talks  of  and  everybody  dispraises.  Tn 
I  the  latter  species,  at  least  so  far  ns  the  word  is  in  tbc  mouth  of 
J  crilirs  and  historians  of  art,  the  long-esLablished  standard  work 
\  of  Georgio  Vasari  belongs.  Errors,  inaccuracies,  mistakes,  and 
T  false  jiidgments,  are  the  continual  subjects  of  fault-finding  with 
L  tbe  'Vite  d^li  Artofici."  Yet,  in  all  investigations  of  art,  the 
I  work  must,  and  always  docs,  form  the  substratum  of  our  inquiries. 
Vasari  must  be  put  into  the  witness-box.  The  judge  cannot 
\  dispense  with  his  testimony  ;  and  lo  ihosc  who  are  willing  to  accept 
Vt  bis  collection  of  facts,  opinions,  anecdotes,  and  even  legends,  in  its 
I  trne  character,  it  is  a  manual  from  which  the  greatest  pleasure  and 
f  information  will  be  derived.  Vasari  may  be  termed  the  Herodotus 
F  of  art  Living  just  at  the  termination  of  its  triumphant  and  palmy 
[  ige.  he  preserved  those  materials  for  its  history,  which,  had  he  de- 
t'lftyet)  hislalmurs  but  a  little  later,  must  have  perished.  But  for  him 
I  we  should  have  been  in  tbc  same  perplexing  doubt  and  uncertiunty 
I  concerning  the  authors  of  the  works  of  art  and  monuments  still 
E  adorning  Italy,  as  we  are  with  respect  to  the  Gothic  architects  and 
Eaculptors  of  France  and  England.  Vasari  has  not  merely  indivi- 
>-daalisc<l  the  artists,  but  be  also  identifies  a  large  proportion  of  their 
i  prtMluctions.  He  connccls  the  works  «-ith  their  authors;  and  in 
■  tracing  the  pn^ress  and  mutations  of  Italian  art,  as  embodie<l  in 
I  IDost  of  the  best  subsisting  examples,  wc  can  examine  the  painting. 
PflT  the  slrutture.  or  the  statue,  with  a  knowledge  of  the  studies  or 

DimIcIs  wliich  led  to  its  conception,  and  of  the  circumstances  under 
'licli  it  was  produced.  It  is  from  this  identification,  this  connex- 
I  of  the  ot)iect  with  the  hand  whicli  gave  it  shape  and  form,  that 

0  much  of  the  pleasure  imparled  by  Italian  art  arises. — Possibly 
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some  portion  of  the  amusement  and  interest  with  which  you 
pace  the  Aisle  or  walk  the  Gallery^  maybe  traced  to  the  national 
and  characteristic  earnestness  with  which  the  Custode  tells  his  tale. 
How  much  cleverness  there  is  in  his  epithets !  And  then^  the 
expressive  modulation  of  his  tone^  varying  from  the  sonorous 
confidence  with  which  he  commands  you  to  worship  the  unques- 
tionable Raphael^  down  to  the  considerate  tenderness  with  which 
he  introduces  you  to  the  dubious  specimen^  unwilling  either  to  de- 
ceive you  or  to  let  you  be  undeceived. — '  Questo  quadro  vuoV 
eBsereHi  Corregio— ma,  ha  patito  molto  nel  tempo  de*  Frances! !' — 
spoken  in  an  under-voice^  and  as  if  he  wished  to  spare  the  feelings 
of  the  chalky  Magdalene,  by  not  letting  her  hear  any'  implication 
against  her  legitimacy. — But  abstracted  from  all  such  extraneous 
considerations^  our  author  possesses  unparalleled  recommendations. 

He  lectures^  so  to  speaks  surrounded  by  the  apparatus  and  spe- 
cimens upon  which  he  discourses^  and  always  with  the  greatest 
fulness  and  glee.  His  command  and  flow  of  language,  savoured 
with  idiomatic  raciness^  adds  also,  if  not  to  the  absolute  value  of 
bis  lectures^  still  very  much  to  the  pleasure  with  which  they  arc 
listened  to. — It  is  droll  to  hear  him  talk  away. 

Vasari  was  brought  up  to  the  honest  calling  of  a  goldsmith. 
His  application  to  the  pursuits  now  termed  '  the  fine  arts*  arose 
out  of  his  trade,  a  circumstance  of  very  common  occurrence  in  the 
lives  of  the  Tuscan  artists,  and  upon  which  we  shall  hereafter 
enlarge.  He  became  an  excellent  architect.  In  this  branch  of 
art,  the  Uffizij,  the  building  containing  the  Medicean  gallery,  is 
a  fine  example  of  his  skill.  As  a  painter,  he  was  far  above  medi- 
ocrity ;  and  there  is  often  much  ingenuity  conjoined  to  clever- 
ness of  conception  in  his  compositions.  But  he  was  very  hasty 
in  his  execution,  and,  as  is  so  often  the  case  in  things  of  more  con- 
sequence than  painting,  he  was  a  man  who  loved  himself  for  being 
in  the  wrong :  he  prided  himself  upon  his  faults,  glorying  in  his 
undue  rapidity ;  and  his  colouring  is  hard  and  inharmonious.  When 
his  frescoes  in  the  cu]K>la  of  Sta.  Maria  del  Fiore  were  unco- 
vered, all  the  virtuosi  in  Florence  were  up  in  arms  to  criticise 
them  ;  and  whilst  the  multitude  talked  and  sneered,  the  profligate 
Last^a  lampooned  the  painter  in  his  madrigals.  The  demerits 
of  the  ])aintings,  however,  arc  by  no  means  such  as  to  deserve 
all  the  vituperations  which  they  received  ;  and  we  shall  probably 
not  be  very  far  from  the  mark,  if  we  diminish  the  value  of  con- 
temporary criticism  by  a  good  round  discount,  '  quoted,'  as  stock- 
brokers do  in  the  'share  market,'  from  33 J  to  |  per  cent., 
in  consequence  of  Vasari  having  had  the  good  or  ill  fortune  to 
stand  high  in  the  favour  of  the  Medici  family,  and  more  par- 
ticularly of  the  Grand  Duke  Cosmo  I.     Placed  in  the  position  of 

a  court 
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KWOrt  favourite,  he  bad  lo  suffer  the  usuni  tribulalinn  of  a  v«^^ 
niberal  degree  of  detraction  from  those  wLum  the  son  of  rojahy 
■did  not  gild  by  its  ravs. 

W  Vasnri's  chief  cl&iin  upon  posterity,  however,  should  be  sought 
nn  the  port  which  be  has  performed,  not  by  the  {tcReil,  but  by  ibc 
urey-goMse  quill.  It  is  not  Vnsari  the  painter,  but  ^'asari  the 
■Mtbor  of  the  '  ViledegU  Artefici,'  whowiUbe  so  long  recollected 
Iwitb  honour.  The  plan  of  the  b<H>k  Wfis  sugccs'^l  '"  ^  fatniliar 
■conversation  which  look  place  at  Naples,  somewhile  in  the  year 
1 1644,  at  a  sujiper  in  tbe  house  of  Ibe  Cardinal  Farncse.* 
I  Amongst  the  company  was  one  not  very  worthy  personage,  who 
l^ows  by  bis  writings  that  he  forgot  be  was  a  bishop :  his  memory 
haust  hold  us  excused  if  we  forget  his  episcopal  character  also. 
B  This  was  Paolo  Giovio,  who  bad  then  composed  his  well-known 
ftwnrk,  the  •  Vitff  Illustrium  Virorum.'  The  book  docs  notap- 
Ipear  to  have  been  published,  but  it  had  probably  been  circulated 

■  n  manuscript,  as  was  then  much  the  custom  in  the  literary  world. 

■  Giovio  wished  to  append  a  biography  of  artists  from  the  time 
Bof  Citnabue,  upon  whose  productions,  as  Vasari  says,  be  began  to 
B  discourse  with  judgment  and  knowledge  of  art,  making,  howerer, 
Itnriltle  mistakes  with  respect  to  the  artists  ibemselves,  confound- 
Ibog  names,  surnames,  birth-jilaces,  and  specimens.  In  reply  to  a 
I  question   put  by  the  Cardinal,  Vasari   replied  that  sueb  a  bio- 

■  gnphy  would  lie  very  instructive,  if  compiled  with  accuracy ;  and 

■  Ihe  company,  amongst  whom  was  Annihal  Caro,  joined  in  urging 
KGeorgio  to  undertake  the  task  of  giWnga  better  outline  to  Giovio, 
K^This  he  did.  And  he  performed  his  task  so.satisfactorily,  that, 
Kwfaen  the  sketch  was  presented  to  Giovio,  the  latter  dechned 
^nfetng  it,  and  advised  Vasari  to  complete  the  book  for  himself. 

K  Vuui  ever  since  his  youth  had  been  collecting  materials  for 
^MMh  a  work,  jet  the  instinct  of  authorship  was  not  strong  upon 
Blum,  Before  the  existence  of  the  advantage,  if  it  be  one, 
Bfltingily.  grudgingly,  and  unthankfully  yielded  to  men  of  letters, 
Bby  Uie  creation  of  literary  property,  writers  were  not  urged  by  the 
Bjearning  of  realising  the  worth  of  their  productions  in  hard  cash, 
■Br  paper  as  good  as  gold.  And  in  Italy,  moreover,  the  approlia- 
■Kon  received  from  a  small  and  chosen  number  of  judicious  readers, 
ftkt  whom,  as  we  have  just  said,  the  works  were  communictted,  was 
HRore  than  equivalent  to  the  pleasures  now  derived  from  wide- 
Htt tended  popularity.  Vasari  hesitated — asked  advice — a  rare  thing 
Rn  aulbors — and  wliat  is  more  rare  in  the  said  race  of  authors. 
Bite  look  it  (they  never  will  do  so  from  us,  let  it  be  ever  so  good)  ; 
■hnd  his  advisers  were  sound; — Annibal  Caro,  Molzn,  Tolomei; 
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and  he  worked  diligently,  until,  beings  urged  by  Cosmo  to  bring: 
H  out,  the  first  edition  was  printed  at  the  grand  ducal  press,  and 
under  the  special  auspices  of  his  patron.  In  this  first  edition 
he  inserted  no  life  of  any  contemporary,  excepting  that  of 
Michael  Angelo,  who  received  the  presentation  copy  with  great 
pleasure,  testifying  his  gratitude  by  a  sonnet,  a  thing  like  most  com- 
plimentary poems,  a  column  of  fine  words,  containing  an  infinitesi- 
mal quantity  of  meaning:  therefore  we  will  let  it  alone.  Still  the 
sonnet  was  a  high  token  of  approbation,  and  it  increased  the  inti- 
macy subsisting  between  them ;  and  this  friendship  enabled  Vasari 
to  profit  the  more  by  the  verbal  information  received  from 
Michael  Angelo,  as  well  as  by  his  correspondence.  Other  valu- 
able materials  Vasari  obtained  from  the  manuscripts  of  Ghirlan- 
dajo,  Ghiberti,  Rafael  d*Urbino,  and  many  more  who  are  not 
named.  It  was  the  custom  in  Florence  for  the  heads  of  families 
to  keep  a  book  of  remembrances — '  ricordi,'  as  they  were  termed — 
of  the  events  happening  to  themselves,  their  children,  and  kindred ; 
and  from  these  memorials  he  gleaned  abundantly.  Vasari  was 
also  well  versed  in  the  general  and  particular  history  of  Tuscany 
and  the  a<]yoining  states  :  but  besides  these  sources,  all  the  tradi- 
tions of  art  were  yet  rife  and  lively,  and  much  information  of  the 
greatest  importance  had  been  handed  down  from  mouth  to  mouth. 
The  chain  of  tradition,  if  once  broken,  can  never  be  replaced. 
Interesting  as  such  traditions  of  art  may  be  in  relation  to  the  per- 
sonal anecdotes  they  preserve,  they  were  perhaps  even  more  im- 
portant with  respect  to  the  knowledge  which  they  imparted  of  the 
mechanical  proceedings  employed  by  the  artists,  the  identification 
of  the  portraits  introduced  in  historical  subjects,  and  the  mean- 
ings of  allegorical  compositions,  without  which  many  would  have 
remained  unintelligible  mysteries — enigmas  to  be  gazed  at,  and 
nothing  more — like  hierogl3rphics  of  which  the  key  is  lost.  For 
example,  the  great  fresco  of  Simon  Memmi  in  the  ancient  chapter- 
house of  Santa  Maria  Novella,  representing  the  Church  Militant, 
in  which  the  portraits  of  Petrarch  and  Laura  are  introduced, 
would,  without  this  aid,  be  completely  inexplicable. 

Very  much  more  might  be  said  upon  Vasari,  were  we  discuss- 
ing the  fine  arts  scientifically.  Such,  however,  is  far  from  our 
object,  and  beyond  our  province ;  at  present,  we  only  propose  to 
ofiier  a  few  observations  upon  their  connexion  with  history,  and 
with  what,  in  the  phrase  of  the  day,  is  termed  the  progress  of 
civilization — aspects  suggested  by  the  other  works  whose  titles 
are  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article,  and  which,  in  their  dif- 
ferent ways,  arc  of  much  value,  though  but  little  known  to 
English  readers,  by  whom,  as'  a  whole  and  on  the  whole,  Italian 
literature  is  most  strangely  neglected.    '  How   does  it  happen,' 

said 
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f  ka!(l  we  to  a  respcclablc  importer  of  foreig;ii  books,  '  that  j«iir 

stock  of  Italian  is  so  smnty,  particularly  since,  in  the  Sardinian 

Slates,  in  Austrian  Itah,  ami  in  Italian  Switzerland,  so  many 

I    good  new  historical  books,  and  cheap  editions  of  slandanl  works 

I    have  been  recently  produced?' — 'Why,'  replied  he,  'scanty  as 

our  stock  is,  we  have  more   than  we   can    sell :  a  few  novels, 

Mctaslasio,  Tasso,  Ariosio,  and  a  Dante  now  and  then,  is  all  that 

people  ask  for.' — But  this  by  the  way. 

I        The  tmly  classical    work    of  Count  Litla,  as  the  '  Ptuniglie 

cclebri  Italiane'  may  be  justly  designated,  is  a  genealogical  history 

of  Italy,  illustrated  by  monuments.    It  consists  of  pedigrees  of  the 

nrincipal  families,  in  which  are  incorporated  ample  liist^irical  and 

biogmpbical  memoirs,  written   with  great  clearness  and  ability. 

r   Litta's  stjle  is  pure  and  nervous  ;  his  views,  philosophical,  with- 

k  out  atTectation  of  philosophy.      The  main  drawback  from  the 

Utility  of  his  test  is  the  awkward  typographical  form  which  it 

bas  assumed.      Instead  of  componng  the  pedigrees  according  tu 

I    the  usual  fashion,  of  the  names  of  the  individuals,  and  giving  re- 

I    fercDces  to  the  biograjihical  and  historical  notices,  these  are  in* 

eluded  in  the  tables  or  pedigrees.     Hence,  though  printed  in  a 

very  small  tj'pe,  they  are  spread  over  the  broadsides  in  a  way 

nw>st  inconvenient  to  the  reader :  and  the  troublesome  manner  in 

which  they  present  themselves   to  the  eye   will  be  appreciated, 

from  the  statement  that  the  matter  of  two  Tavole,  reprinted  by 

I    Aforbiu  (in   the  work  next  noticed)   as   an  introductiun   tu  his 

I  Chronicle,  fills  iO  octavo  pages. 

I  These  genealogies  are  illustrated  by  the  most  important  and 
I  significant  tnenuirials  existing  of  each  family — tombs,  statues. 
['  portraits,  medals,  shields  of  arms.  When  needed,  the  plates 
k  are  coloured,  and  splendidly,  by  hand;  the  work  thus  becomes 
I*  an  historic  gallery.  It  contains  many  excellent  representations 
I  vf  the  best  works  of  the  finest  pcsiod  ;  but  it  is  perhaps  still 
I  more  interesting  as  exemplifying  the  pn^css  of  pictorial  design, 
I  of  sculpture,  and,  in  some  degree,  of  architecture,  from  the  first 
I  revival  of  the  arts  in  Italy  to  the  present  day.  The  work  is 
[  printed  under  the  direction  of  Count  Litta.  at  his  palace  in  Milan. 
■  No  expense  or  labour  has  bf;en  spared  in  the  decorations,  winch 
pvnite  excellent  execution  to  the  greatest  accuracy  (a  most  rare 
Pquality  in  continental  drawings)  ;  and  every  means  bas  been  taken 
pto  ensure  this  most  important  clement.  Thus,  in  order  to  obtain 
rUne  drawings  of  ihi-  sepulchres  of  the  Scaligrri  at  Verona,  Count 
p]Jlta  caused  casta  to  be  taken  from  these  magnificent  shrines;  an 
kupcration,  which,  from  (he  complication  and  delicacy  of  [lie 
r'Bculptures  and  ornaments.  wa»  intended  wiUi  great  cost  and  dilh- 
heulty,  il  having  been  necenary  to  boild  scaffolding  completely 
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round  them.  There  is  no  mode  of  following  history  more  plea- 
santly than  through  the  guidance  of  biography  ;  and^  deducting 
the  one  drawback  arising  from  its  form,  we  have  rarely  met  with 
any  biographical  work  abounding  with  so  much  solid  and  useful 
information  as  that  which  we  now  describe. 

Carlo  Morbio  belongs  to  a  school  of  writers  who,  under  the 
auspices  and  encouragement  of  the  Sardinian  government,  are 
now  cultivating  history  and  statistics  with  great  success.  The 
'Storiede'  Municipii  Italiani' — of  which,  besides  the  volume  now 
before  us,  the  parts  or  volumes  relating  to  Ferrara,  Pavia,  Novara, 
Faenza,  Piacenza,  Milan,  Urbino,  Castro,  Reggio,  Bergamo, 
Lodi,  Aosta,  and  Vercelli,  are  either  published  or  in  the  press — is 
a  work  which,  without  being  a  complete  and  systematic  municipal 
history,  throws  much  light  upon  places  and  periods  of  which 
little  was  known  before.  The  collection,  however,  is  not  of  an 
uniform  character.  In  some  cases  Morbio  has  given  historical 
essays  or  dissertations,  in  others,  he  depends  upon  hitherto 
inedited  documents.  The  principal  piece  in  the  present  volume 
consists  of  a  Chronicle  of  Florence,  extending  from  1548  to  1652, 
and  which  appears  to  have  been  composed  contemporaneously. 
It  is  written  by  many  hands,  and  the  manuscript  displays  various 
corrections.  It  contains  the  news,  sometimes  the  scandal  of 
the  day.  Many  notices  relating  to  public  structures  and  the  fine 
arts  are  interspersed,  but  its  principal  merit  consists,  as  the  editor 
truly  observes,  in  exhibiting  the  characters  of  the  Medici  of  that 
period  in  their  true  light,  and  under  their  real  deformity. 

The  sarcastic  phrase  attributed  (as  what  mot  is  not?)  to 
Talleyrand,  that  '  history  is  grounded  upon  a  general  conspiracy 
against  truth,'  never,  we  suspect,  came  nearer  to  the  fact,  than  with 
respect  to  those  who  have  treated  upon  the  Medici  family  ;  Sis- 
mondi  and  Litta  being  perhaps  the  only  writers  who  have  had 
moral  courage  enough  to  represent  them  as  they  lived,  and  not 
according  to  the  ideal  portraits  by  which  we  have  been  deluded. 

When  we  consider  the  individual  history  of  the  Medici,  so  much 
praised  in  prose  and  in  verse,  it  really  becomes  difficult  to  under- 
stand how  the  world  has  so  long  sat  easy  under  the  prestige  of  their 
name.  Without  placing  too  much  dependence  upon  physio- 
gnomy, look  at  them  as  they  salute  you  in  and  about  the  Gallery, 
from  the  spurious  mulatto  Alessandro,  and  the  hard,  pitiless 
statesman,  Cosmo  I.,  to  the  profligate  buffoon  Giovan  Gastone, 
in  whom  the  line  expired  in  1737,  and  ask  yourself  if  there  is 
one  among  them  whom  you  would  trust.  The  stranger  usually 
rashes  first  to  the  Tribune — but,  fair  and  softly — if  he  would 
appreciate  the  price  which  Florence  paid  for  these  treasures, 
let  him  first  visit  the  huge  Fortexxa  da  Basso,  which  cuts  into  and 

defaces 
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defaces  the  old  ramparts  of  the  republic^  the  castle  founded  by 
Clement  VII.  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  city  in  the  obe- 
dience of  his  base-born  and  supposititious  nephews^  whom  he 
declared  as  its  sovereigns.  The  first  stone  of  this  monument 
of  tyranny^  fur  there  is  no  mincing  the  matter,  such  is  the  real 
word  to  be  employed,  was  laid  by  the  hands  of  the  astrologer 
who  cast  its  horoscope.  In  one  year  it  was  completed :  and  when 
you  look  upon  this  sullen  pentagon,  in  whose  dungeons  the  tor- 
tured Strozad  expired,  you  may  consider  whether  the  chains  and 
fetters  forged  by  the  Medici  did  not  well  outweigh  the  toys  and 
trinkets  which  they  bestowed. 

But  the  Medici  were  in  a  manner  called  upon  to  usurp  these 
powers.  As  naturally  as  the  blossom  sets  into  the  fruit,  so  does 
a  republic  mature,  sooner  or  later,  into  absolute  despotism  or 
tyranny.  The  democracy  of  Florence  was  founded  in  the  Piazza 
of  Santa  Croce  :  and  the  year  of  this  remarkable  event,  being  the 
exact  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  (1^0),  may  easily  be 
retained  in  the  memory.  The  government  of  the  state  had  been 
vested  by  the  emperor  Frederic  II.  in  the  Gbibelline  nobles,  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  others.  This  oligarchy,  selected  out  of  an 
(aristocracy,  imposed  taxes,  considered,  as  all  taxes  are,  burthen- 
some  by  those  upon  whom  they  were  imposed.  But  there  was  a 
real  cause  of  complaint  in  the  morgue  of  the  nobility,  and  the 
Uberti  in  particular  had  given  great  offence  by  their  pride.  A 
sudden  tumult  arose ;  and  '  the  good  men,*  as  they  are  styled  by 
Villani,  assembled  before  Santa  Croce,  with  the  determination 
of  taking  the  power  into  their  own  hands,  an  enterprise  which 
they  accomplished  without  the  slightest  opposition  or  resistance. 
Having  '  made  themselves  people,"*  according  to  the  expressive 
term  of  the  chronicles,  a  proceeding  forcibly  rendered  by 
Hallam  as  a  'resolution  of  all  derivative  powers  into  the  im- 
mediate operation  of  the  popular  will,*  they  elected  Uberto  di 
Lucca  as  Capitano  delPopolo,  appointing  at  the  same  time  twelve 
military  chiefs  or  Anziani  del  Papolo,  the  leaders  in  arms  of  the 
citizens. 

Up  to  this  period  the  Florentines  had  rendered  a  real,  though 
not  onerous  subjection  to  the  Emperor  ;  but  with  the  revolution 
oi  1£50  began  an  era  of  pure  self-government,  varied  by  those 
vicissitudes  of  turbulence,  facrtion,  and  despotism,  which  led  her 
great  poet  to  compare  the  republic  to  the  sick  man,  who,  unable 
t4>  find  repose  upon  his  weary  couch,  seeks,  by  change  of  position, 
a  temporary  release  from  pain : — 

'  Fiorenza  mia,  ben  puoi  esser  contenta 
Di  questa  digression  che  non  ti  tocca, 
Merce  del  popol  too  che  si  argomeuta. 

MoM 
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Molti  ban  giustizia  in  cuor,  ma  tardi  scocca, 
Per  non  venir  senza  consiglio  all'  arco  : 
Ma  '1  popol  tuo  1*  ha  in  aommo  della  bocca. 

Molti  rifiutan  lo  comune  incarco ; 
Ma  '1  popol  tuo  Bollecito  risponde 
Senza  chiamare,  e  grida :  P  mi  aobbarco. 

Or  ti  fa'  lieta ;  cbe  tu  hai  ben  onde : 
Tu  ricca !  tu  con  pace !  tu  con  senno ! 
S'  i'  dico  very  P  effetto  nol  nasconde. 

Atene  e  Lacedemona  cbe  fenno 
L'  antiche  leggi,  e  furon  si  civili, 
Fecero  al  viver  bene  un  picciol  cenno 

Verso  di  te,  cbe  fai  tanto  sottili 
Provvedimenti,  cb'  a  mezzo  novembre 
Non  giunge  quel  cbe  tu  d'  ottobre  fili. 

Quante  volte  del  tempo  cbe  rimembre, 
Legge,  moneta  e  ufido  e  coatume 
Ha*  tu  mutato,  e  rinnovato  membre. 

£  ae  ben  ti  ricorda,  e  vedi  lume, 
Vedrai  te  simigliante  a  quella  'nferma 
Cbe  non  pu6  trovar  poaa  in  su  le  piume ; 

Ma  con  dar  volta  suo  dolore  scherma.'* 

— Purgatorio,  c.  vi.  121 — 151. 

About  200  years  after  the  foundation  of  the  republic,  it  vir- 
tually expired  under  Cosmo  de*  Medici,  to  whom  the  epithet 
of  Pater  Patriae  seems  to  have  been  given  in  irony — '  Meg  lio  ciifa 


'  My  Flwence !  tbou  inay*st  well  remaiu  uumoved 
At  tbii  digrevion,  which  affects  not  thee : 
Thanks  to  thy  people,  who  so  wisely  sneed. 
Many  have  justice  in  ^eir  heart,  that  long 
Waitetfa  for  counsel  to  direct  the  bow, 
Or  ere  it  dart  unto  its  aim :  but  thine 
Have  it  on  their  lips'  edge.     Many  refuse 
To  bear  the  common  burdens :  readier  thine 
Answer  uncalFd,  and  cry,  "  Behold  I  stoop  !** 

*  Make  thyself  glad,  for  thou  hast  reason  now. 
Thou  wealthy !  thou  at  peace !  thou  wisdom-fraught ! 
Facts  best  will  witness  if  I  speak  the  truth. 

Athens  and  I^cedsemon,  who  of  old 
Enacted  laws,  for  civil  arts  renowned. 
Made  little  progress  in  improving  life 
Tow'rds  thee,  who  usest  such  nice  subtlety, 
That  to  the  middle  of  November  scarce 
Reaches  the  thread  thou  in  October  weav'st. 
How  many  times  within  thv  memory 
Customs,  and  laws,  and  corns,  and  offices 
Have  been  by  thee  renew 'd,  and  people  chaug'd ! 

*  If  thou  remember'st  well,  and  canst  see  clear, 
Thou  wilt  perceive  thyself  like  a  sick  wretch, 
^'ho  finds  no  rest  upon  her  down,  but  oft 

Shifting  her  side,  short  recite  seeks  from  pain.* — Cary. 
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tjiinnfn  che  perdvla'  wns  llic  cool  reply  <)f  ibis  •  Pater  Palrifc'  to 
the  reitionstrnnce  that  his  jiroscriptions  bud  ruined  the  roniiinin- 
wealtb.  A  I'nihcr  he  may  linvc  heen  to  the  tirls.  to  the  sculptor, 
ibc  painter,  the  man  of  Irlters,  the  poet,  the  courtier,  the  cour- 
lezun,  the  bufToiin — but  to  bis  Jatbcrloiid  Cosmo  was  a  parricide. 
The  nominal  existence  of  the  republic  after  the  a^  of  Cosmo  was 
a  coniinued  agony.  No  trajredy,  however  worked  up  by  dramatic 
skill,  can  he  more  nfTeciing  than  the  last  scenes  uf  Florentine 
Listory,  from  the  election  of  Capponi  as  Gunfalonicre  (1527).  m 
the  nrcession  of  tbc  venomous  mulaltti  Alessandro  as  first  duke, 
by  virtue  of  an  imperial  decree  (1531).  The  bold  spirit,  the 
cleverness  of  ibe  Florentines,  attach  us  to  the  people  as  lo  an 
individual ;  and  when  the  fatal  catastrophe  of  the  republic  comes 
on,  it  is  like  the  death  of  an  old  friend,  learing  a  void  which 
cannot  be  supplied. 

Florence  could  boast  of  every  worldly  gift  and  every  human 
talent,  in  which  statist  and  polilirian  find  Ike  sources  of  the  power 
and  prosperity  of  nations; — commerce,  philosophy,  art,  literature, 
courage,  ]K>Iicv  :  and,  to  all  these,  add  a  stdl  more  powerful  ancl 
influential  safeguard,  jialriotism  in  its  true  sense,  in  the  sense  in 
which  our  |}oIitical  economists  and  politicians  now  despise  it,  that 
is  to  say,  love  of  our  country  because  it  is  our  own.  All  these 
Florence  possessed  in  overflowing  measure.  But  she  possessed  one 
thing  more, — a  government  entirely  founded  upon  the  quicksand 
of  uiunixed  and  unbalanced  popular  sovereignly,  and  whose  prin- 
ciples exhibited,  as  we  arc  told  by  the  most  honest  and  sincere 
nf  our  modern  historians,  Sismondi,  the  fullest  development  of  the 
purest  and  most-  csalted  democtacy.  He  calls  up<)n  us  to  vene- 
rate a  community  in  wbich  all  power  exercised  over  the  people 
proceeds  fnim  the  people — all  authority  derived  from  the  people 
returns  periodically  lo  the  people — and  all  who  exercixe  such 
authority  are  responsible  l<)  the  people  for  the  exercise  of  (be 
same.  Such  was  tlie  go»-ernment  of  Florence — and  under  this 
government  she  succumbed. 

But  we  must  now  revert  to  the  lessons  which  Florentine  art 
opens  lo  our  consideration. .  In  these,  there  is  much  of  practical 
application,  not  merely  with  respect  to  the  actual  product,  whether 
painting  or  statue,  the  design,  the  colour,  and  the  form,  but  to 
that  question,  now  mucbngitated,  both  here  and  on  ihe  cunlinent, 
of  disusing  the  love  and  knowledge  of  the  imitative  arts  as  a 
jiorlion  of  the  education  of  the  people.  Academies  for  the  cul- 
tivation (if  the  higher  brnnches  of  nil  haie  long  existed — schools 
III  design  hove  been  instituleil  for  the  lower  orders — and  it  has 
been coittidercd  that  the  fine  arts  should  be  rendered  an  element 
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of  national  education  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  term.  Most  bene- 
ficial indeed  would  it  be  to  us,  if,  in  our  artificial,  convulsed, 
and  overburthened  state  of  society,  any  means  could  be  found  of 
giving  useful  and  healthful  cultivation  to  a  people,  who,  self- 
applauding^  are  rapidly  losing,  in  their  supposed  advance^  all  the 
qualities  by  which  the  real  wealth  of  nations  is  bestowed.  But 
Uiere  is  no  real  art,  except  when  it  bears  the  impress  of  the 
artistes  mind ;  and  it  is  certain,  that  whenever  any  of  the  three 
sister  arts  of  painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture  have  become 
poetical  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term,  they  have^  been,  like  all 
true  poetry,  the  result  of  the  feelings  of  the  people,  not  their 
cause : — manifestations  of  the  pre-existing  mind  and  temper  of 
the  community: — interpretations  of  the  sentiment  of  the  age,  and 
not  its  pedagogues.  The  fine  arts  have  ever  been  the  conse- 
quences of  the  teaching  of  the  intellect,  never  its  teachers.  Ne- 
oessity  is  the  mother  of  invention;  and  the  fine  arts,  whenever 
they  have  truly  attained  excellence^  have,  to  use  a  familiar  ex- 
pression^ followed  the  lead  of  society,  rather  than  acted  as  a  pro- 
moting cause.  They  have  existed  because  the  human  intellect 
demanded  these  high  and  transcendant  sources  of  enjoyment ;  it 
was  the  speaking  forth  of  the  fulness  of  the  heart :  and,  if  we 
advert  to  the  process  by  which  art  has  been  evolved  in  the 
period  of  bright  youth  and  nourished  in  vigorous  adolescence,  we 
shall  find  that  the  development  was  effected  under  circumstances 
differing  as  widely  from  those  by  which  it  is  now  attempted  to  be 
artificially  fostered,  as  the  growth  of  the  vine,  waving  between 
elm  and  olive  on  the  sunny  height  of  Montepulciano,  does  from 
that  of  the  same  plant  trained  beneath  the  panes  of  glass,  and 
flourishing  merely  by  constant  care:  proving,  it  is  true,  how 
much  can  be  effected  by  money  and  labour,  but  ministering 
merely  to  luxury,  and  giving,  in  the  stove-heated  grapery,  no  one 
pleasure  to  the  heart. 

At  the  era  of  the  revival  of  art  in  Tuscany,  artists  were  artifi- 
cers in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term.  It  was  not  in  the  academy 
that  their  genius  was  nurtured,  but  in  the  workshop.  The  '  Arte 
degli  Orefici,'  the  goldsmiths'  craft,  was  the  chiefest  school  ; 
Brunelleschi,  Ghiberti,  Orcagna,  Luca  delta  Robbia,  Massolino, 
Ghirlaadajo,  Pollajuolo,  Botticelli,  Vcrrochio,  Francia,  Fini- 
guerra^  Andrea  del  Sarto,  Baccio  Bandinelli,  Benvenuto  Cellini^ 
Salviati,  Lione,  Vasari  (as  before  mentioned),  and  a  host  of  other 
inferior  names,  all  were  brought  up  in  this  g(K)d  trade,  which 
some  practised  to  the  end  of  their  lives.  Painters  were  chiefly 
employed  in  church  imagery  and  ornamentaiion,  as  decorators  of 
bouses  and  furniture.     The  articles  which  gave  occupation   to 
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tlicir  pencils  were  of  various  (lescriptions.  The  mosl  cosily  seem 
to  have  been  the  ponderous  wcU-lineii  chcsU  in  which  the 
Irmuneari  of  the  bride  waa  convened  t^i  her  new  doinieilc,  or  in 
which  the  opulent  citizens  kept  their  rohes  and  garments  of 
bRKade  and  velvet,  no  small  puriiun  of  their  inheritance.  Bod- 
steads,  screens,  coruices.  and  other  porUons  of  the  rooms,  wcro 
adorned  in  like  manner.  Subjects  fur  these  decorations,  when  not 
devotional,  were  borrowed  from  the  classical  leg;end  or  the  romance, 
the  illustrations  of  the  popular  Uteraturc  of  the  age.  Here  also 
were  exhibited  the  amusements  of  the  world.  Tilts  and  tour- 
naments, the  sports  of  the  chose,  and  the  pastimes  of  wood 
and  iield,  were  often  particularly  chosen ;  and  ujwn  such  works, 
saprs  Vasori,  the  most  excellent  painters  exercised  themselves 
without  any  shame.  Even  in  Vasari's  time,  when  the  ullercd 
spirit  of  the  pursuit  had  rendereil  painting  a  profession,  it 
was  still  talked  of  as  a  trade.  It  was  in  the  ■  bottega,'  the  shop, 
and  not  in  the  studw,  that  tho  painter  was  to  be  found.  The 
statutes  of  the  company  of  St.  Luke,  or  the  '  Arti  de'  Dipintori,' 
at  Florence,  1386,  show  that,  as  in  London,  they  were  a  mere 
guild  of  workmen  or  tradesmen ;  and  although  this  document 
inuiuly  relates  to  their  character  as  a  spiritual  fraternity,  yet  in 
their  civil  capacity  they  had  no  doubt  existed  long  before : — 
it  was  a  dedication  of  their  worldly  calling  to  heaven.  There 
were  the  like  fraternities  at  Bologna  and  at  Venice  ^  and  all 
were  equally  comprehensive— ailmitting  as  their  members,  trunk- 
makers,  gilders,  varnishers,  saddlers,  cutlers,  in  short  all  work- 
men in  wood  and  metal  whose  crafts  had  any  connexion  with 
design — however  little  that  might  be. 

Alost,  perhaps  all,  of  what  we  should  now  term  the  easel  pic- 
tures of  the  older  masters,  hare  been  detached  from  articles  of 
ecclesiastical  or  civd  furniture  :  and  indeed,  before  the  sixteenth 
ccntiiry.  it  may  be  doubted  whether  any  cabinet  pictures,  that  is 
to  say  moveable  pictures,  intended  merely  to  hang  upon  the  wall 
and  Iw  looked  al  as  gays,  without  any  objective  application,  ever 
existed.  It  was  the  use  of  pictures  which  gave  strength  and 
nutrition  lo  art  Painting  was  not  a  mere  appli'iiU.  but  an  essen- 
tial element.  Ul>on  the  wails  of  the  choir  or  beneath  the  arches 
of  the  cloister,  ttie  magnificent  solid  masses  of  fresco,  each  com- 
partment of  which  would  seem  to  demand  years  of  toil,  were  in- 
cluded in  the  conception  of  the  buihling,  and  rendered  necessary  as 
the  adjuncts  of  architecture.  I'he  altar-])icce  was  not  suspended 
OS  an  advenlilious  ornament,  which  maybe  put  up  or  taken  down, 
but  it  appears  as  part  of  a  solid  structure,  iu  which  the  vene- 
rated forms  fd)  up  the  golden  arches,  which  represent  the  faqadc 
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of  the  fane  .  The  portraiture  is  not  drawn  simply  to  preserve  the 
likeness :  it  has  to  perform  a  duty.  You  behold  the  individual 
kneeling  at  the  f(X)t  of  the  cross,  or  otherwise  introduced  into  the 
groups  of  history.  Painting  was  therefore  in  this  stage  always 
utilitised.  There  was  a  certain  standard  which  even  mediocrity 
was  sure  to  obtain :  and  this  removed  the  temptation  to  extra- 
vagance and  affectation,  constituting  the  rant  and  bombast  of  art. 
But  the  conditions  under  which  art  was  practised  answered  a 
further  and  much  higher  end :  and,  plebeian  as  the  station  of  the 
artist  may  have  been  when  viewed  under  this  aspect,  his  cha- 
racter as  a  workman  really  ennobled  him  by  contributing  mainly 
lo  his  intellectual  improvement.  It  is  our  civilization  that  has 
di^raded  the  artisan  by  making  the  man  not  a  machine,  but 
something  even  inferior,  the  part  of  one : — and  above  all,  by  the 
division  of  labour.  He  who  passes  his  life  in  making  pins*  heads 
will  never  have  a  head  worth  anything  more. 

Of  course  there  is  no  branch  of  the  plastic  or  graphic  arts 
which  can  be  followed,  unless  the  professor  is,  to  a  certain  degree, 
a  workman.  But  the  connexion  between  {esthetics — we  use  this 
somewhat  pedantic  term  out  of  pure  necessity — and  the  craft  was, 
so  long  as  the  habits  or  opinions  of  mankind  did  not  run  counter 
to  it,  of  singular  efficacy  in  the  training  of  the  man,  giving  to  the 
artist  a  discipline  which  is  now  wholly  irretrievable.  Taste  was 
called  into  constant  action,  without  being  talked  about,  or  thought 
of.  In  the  daily  manipulations  of  the  artefice,  his  genius  was 
constantly  called  out  upon  matters  of  practical  application  and 
need.  All  the  higher  modes  of  intellect,  all  that  cleverness 
and  sensibility  of  hand,  quite  as  essential  as  inventive  genius, 
were  called  into  action,  elicited,  taught,  by  the  calling  in  which 
he  gained  his  daily  bread.  These  are  advantages  which  we 
have  lost,  and  for  ever,  by  the  vast  improvements  which  modem 
days  have  effected  in  machinery. 

The  means  of  multipljing  elegant  forms  by  punches,  squeezes, 
moulds,  types,  dies,  casts,  and   like  contrivances,  enable  us  to 
produce  objects  with  a  sufficient  degree  of  beauty  to  satisfy  the 
general  fancy  for  art  or  ornament,  but  so  as  to  kill  all  life  and 
freedom.    A  permanent  glut  of  pseudo-art  is  created;  the  multi- 
tudes  are  over-fed  with  a  superabundance  of  trashy  food,  and 
their  appetite  will  never  desire  any  better  nutriment.     Without 
pursuing  the  remark  into  the  finer  branches  of  art,  let  any  one 
compare  the  iron  gates  of  what  men  call  the   Police  Station  at 
Hyde  P.irk  Corner — in  the  language  of  the  gods,  the  Triumphal 
Arch — with  the  bronze  net-work  and  foliage  of  Verrochio,  which 
seems  to  grow  and  spring  like  living  vegetation  round  the  por- 
phyry 
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phyry  sarcophagus  of  Pietro  Je"  Meilicl.  in  lite  b-tsilica  of  Sitn 
Lorenzo,  or  even  wilh  the  iron  gales  of  the  choir  of  St.  Paul's. 
Kt'eii  in  the  laltcr,  coarser  example,  there  is  that  botdneas  and 
freedom  which  truly  enable  us  to  consider  it  a  work  of  art,  whilst 
the  elaborate  and  sliowy  park-gates  are  capital  Brummagem,  and 
nothing  more. 

Truly  does  the  old  Scottish  proverb  say  '  the  tnugk  kens  the 
luiskct-n taker's  thumb.'  Grasped  bv  man,  the  Inol  becomes  a 
part  of  himself;  the  hammer  is  pervaded  by  the  vitality  of  the 
ham).  In  the  metnllio  work  brought  out  by  the  tool,  there  is  an 
approximation  to  the  variety  of  nature :  slight  difTercnces  in  the 
tixe  of  the  flower,  in  the  turn  of  the  leaf,  io  the  expansion  of 
the  petAl.  Here,  you  have  the  deep  shndows  produced  by  under- 
cutting; there,  the  playful  spiral  of  the  ductile  tendril.  But  iit 
the  work  produced  by  the  machinery  of  the  founder,  there  can  be 
nothing  of  all  this  life.  What  does  it  give  you?  Correct,  stiff 
patterns,  all  on  the  surface  : — an  appearance  of  variety,  which, 
when  you  analyse  it,  you  find  has  resulted  only  from  the  permu- 
tutions  and  combinations  of  the  moulds.  Examine  any  one 
section  or  compartment,  or  moulding,  or  scroll,  and  you  may 
be  certain  thai  jou  will  find  a  repetition  of  the  same  section 
or  compartment,  or  mouldine;,  or  scroll,  somewhere  else.  Tho 
design  is  made  up  over  atid  over  again  of  talcs  already  twice- 
told.  The  most  unpleasant  idea  vou  can  convey  resjwcting  any 
set  of  men  is  to  say  that  they  seem  all  cast  in  a  mi>uld ;  anil 
whatever  is  reproduced  in  fonn  or  colour  by  mechanical  means, 
is  moulded — in  short,  is  perpetually  branded  by  mediocrity ; 
sometimes  t.ime,  sometimes  ambitious,  but  always  mediocrity. 
Nor  must  it  be  supposed  that  the  efleci  of  Brummagem  art  docs 
not  extend  beyond  the  Brummagem  article.  In  art,  in  literature, 
ns  in  morals — in  short,  in  all  things — the  tone  is  taken  from  those 
which  you  live  amongst  and  which  you  copy,  whclhcr  yim  will  or 
no  :  and  the  same  stiffness  and  want  of  life  which  is  the  result  of 
mecbanographic  or  mcchanoplastic  means,  in  paper,  silk,  vott^m, 
clay,  or  metal,  is  caught  more  or  less  in  every  branch  of  art.  All 
ornamentation,  outline,  design,  form  or  figure  pnxluced  by  ma- 
chinery, whether  the  medium  be  block,  mould,  type,  or  die,  mav 
bfi  compared  to  music  ground  by  a  barrel-organ : — gooil  tones, 
time  well  ohscncd,  not  a  false  note  or  a  blunder,  hot  a  total 
absencw  of  the  qualities  without  which  harmony  palls  upm  the 
car.  Vou  never  hear  the  soul  of  the  performer,  the  expression 
and  feeling,  sjieaking  in  tlie  melody — Even  in  that  branch  wluch 
is  considered  by  many  as  art  ilAcIf,  enijravituj,  the  liest  judges  all 
,  declare  that,  so  for  from  benefiting  art,  the  harm  it  has  done  has 
I  been 
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been  incalculable,  substituting  a  general  system  of  plagiarism  in 
j^ace  of  invention  ;*  and  if  such  was  the  opinion  of  Lanzi  and 
Cicognara,  who  only  knew  the  processes  of  wood  and  copper  en- 
graving, what  will  not  be  the  result  of  the  means  of  multiplying 
the  metallic  basis,  and  fixing  the  fleeting  sunbeam,  which  are  now 
opening  upon  us  by  means  of  chemical  science  ? — Steam-engine 
and  furnace,  the  steel  plate,  the  roller,  the  press,  the  Daguerreo- 
type, the  Voltaic  battery,  and  the  lens,  are  the  antagonist  principles 
of  art;  and  so  long  as  they  are  permitted  to  rule,  so  long  must  art  be 
prevented  from  ever  taking  root  again  in  the  affections  of  mankind. 
It  may  continue  to  afford  enjoyment  to  those  who  are  severed  in 
spirit  from  the  multitude:  but  the  masses  will  be  quite  easy 
without  it.  Misled  by  the  vain  and  idle  confidence  which  we 
place  in  human  intellect  and  human  faculties,  we  strive  with 
childlike  ignorance,  though  not  with  childlike  simplicity,  to  unite 
the  qualities  of  different,  even  discordant  stages  of  society.  We 
wish  to  possess  the  native  energy  of  a  simple  state,  and  the  luxury 
of  the  highest  grade  of  civilisation  ;  but  we  strive  in  vain ;  the 
aasigned  bounds  cannot  be  overpassed.  We  must  be  content  with 
the  good  we  have :  and,  whilst  we  triumph  in  the  '  results  of 
machinery/  we  must  not  repine  if  one  of  these  results  be  the 
paralysis  of  the  imaginative  faculties  of  the  human  mind. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  case  in  other  parts  of  Italy  nearer 
to  the  dominions  of  the  eastern  emperors,  the  influence  of  Byzan- 
tine art  in  Tuscany  was  of  no  great  moment  in  essentials.  Its 
type  may  be  traced  in  painting,  though  perhaps  not  so  extensively 
as  is  usually  assumed.  The  opinion,  for  example,  that  Busketto, 
the  architect  of  the  Duomo  of  Pisa,  was  a  Greek — arose,  if  the 
truth  must  be  told,  from  our  friend  Vasari's  inability  to  read  and 
construe  the  inscription  in  front  of  the  building. 

Of  Romanesque  architecture,  a  style  so  splendidly  and  co- 


*  *  ^arebbe  un  problema  da  discuteni  le  la  fftraordinaria  voga  che  iii  quMt'  epoca  ha 
ttfiito  in  Italia  e  dappertuttol'  iiicisione,  abbia  apiwrtato  mag^iori  daimi,  o  piO  aenfibili 
atUiti  alle  arti.  Ogiiuno  certamente  iiotera  come  con  questo  roeno  ingvgiioso  sianii 
diffiife  maggiormente  le  inyenxioni  e  compositioui  chepo«onoav«re  Berritoamigliorare 
il  gtisto,  rendendo  di  publica  ragione  cid  che  era  soltanto  oggetto  di  pivata  riccheaia, 
9  rifparmiaiido  agli  studioti  il  far  lunghi  viaggi  per  formarsi  nn'  idea  delle  esimie 

Soduiioni  degli  uomiui  in  tutti  i  luoghi,  in  tutte  le  eta.  Ma  d'  altronde  V  originalita 
lie  hivenzioni,  ha  ella  fatto  ui  ciA  alcuu  giiadagno,  o  non  ha  piuttotto  immeiminente 
pcfduto  per  la  troppa  faciliti  con  cui  gli  artisti  hanno  scorso  tulle  opere  altrui  t  I  quali 
tiUrolta  per  non  mettere  a  prova  le  forxe  del  proprio  ingegnn,  sono  caduti  in  vero  plagio 
GoUa  tranquilla  pcnuafione  d'  aver  imitato  i  grnndi  modelli,'  &c.  &c.  kc-^Cicoanara^ 
Storia  dtiia  Scuityra,  vol.  vii.  28—^30. 

We  (^uote  textually  from  Cicognara,  because  his  work  is  not  of  common  occurrence. 
L«isi,  libro  i.  c.  3,  is  equally  decided  in  his  opinion  that  the  advance  of  engraving  has 
bifln  the  cause  of  the  decline  of  painting. 

piously 
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piously  displayed  at  Lucca  and  Pisa,  only  two  examples  of  any 
importance  now  remain  in  Florence  or  itscon^amt.  San*  Miniato 
al  Monte,*  one  of  these  structures,  was  built  about  1080.  It 
should  be  visited  early  in  the  morning,  when  the  singular,  perhaps 
unique,  curiosity  which  it  offers,  the  alabaster  windows  in  the 
apsis,  are  illuminated  by  the  rising  sun ;  then  they  glow  with  rosy 
light — but  when  the  sun  ceases  to  dart  on  them,  they  are  dull  and 
obscure.  The  other  is  the  Chiesa  de*  Santi  Apostoli,  which, 
according  to  the  inscription  testifying  the  facts,  was  built  by 
Charlemagne  after  his  return  from  Rome,  and  consecrated  by 
Archbishop  Turpin,  in  the  presence  of  those  two  veracious  wit- 
nesses, Rowland  and  Oliver.  The  church,  a  basilica  upon  a 
very  small  scale,  is  however  of  remote  mediaeval  antiquity ;  and 
the  very  early  tradition,  attributing  the  structure  to  the  '  Reali  di 
Francia,*  false  as  it  is,  proves  that  w^hen  the  latter  was  adopted, 
the  original  time  of  its  foundation  had  been  long  forgotten.  The 
circular  arches  rise  from  pillars  whose  capitals  display  an  imitation 
of  the  Composite  order;  and  the  stranger  should  examine  it 
attentively  and  considerately,  for  we  shall  see  hereafter  how  this 
rude  model  was  destined  to  possess  a  great  influence  in  the 
revival  of  art. 

The  pleasure  which  the  mind  receives  from  architecture  is  of  a 
very  complex  nature :  it  is  a  sensation  in  which  mere  beauty  of 
form  is  only  one  element ;  certainly  one  of  great  importance,  yci 
by  no  means  paramount.  For  it  is  as  a  memorial  of  the  state  and 
condition  of  the  people,  as  the  visible  embodying  of  the  moral  and 
physical  condition  of  the  nation,  that  architecture  possesses  its 
chief  positive  value ;  and  it  is  perhaps  from  these  latter  causes 
that  the  structures  of  Florence  derive  their  principal  charm.  You 
can  tell  at  once  that  they  are  natives ;  they  possess  appropriateness 
and  originality,  qualities  which  redeem  aJmost  every  defect  short 
of  absolute  absurdity. 

It  is  impossible  to  imagine  any  object  more  lovely  than  the  view 
of  Florence,  her  palaces,  her  domes,  her  towers,  from  any  of  the 
heights  by  which  the  city  is  commanded ;  but  when  within,  the 
epithet  of  '  La  Bella  *  may  not  appear  so  appropriate  as  many 
others  which  might  have  been  chosen.  *  L'  Altiera'  would,  per- 
haps, suit  Florence  better ;  for  in  the  general  aspect  of  the  streets 
and  buildings,  the  feeling  which  most  predominates  is  that  of  stem 
and  sober  dignity.  The  streets  are  narrow,  shaded  by  lofty  and 
solid  palaces,  all  partaking  more  or  less  of  a  castellated  type. 
The  walls  of  these  buildings  are  verj*  frequently  raised  in  boues 
or  rustic  work,  a  mode  of  masonry,  which,  if  not  absolutely  in- 

*  Mr.  Willis  hoi  giveu  a  scientific  description  of  this  curious  building. 

vented 
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vented  by  Brunellesdbi,  was  yet  so  frequently  employed  by  him 
and  his  school  in  these  structures,  as  to  become  almost  a  charac- 
teristic of  the  Tuscan  style »  This  is  the  term  employed  by  Vasari, 
very  expressive  of  the  thing,  but  unfortunately  sounding  so  like 
the  '  Tuscan  order/  that  it  cannot  be  adopted  without  danger  of 
ambiguity ;  and  perhaps  we  may  be  allowed  to  designate  as  the 
Florentine  style  that  peculiar  character  or  aspect  which  the  build- 
ings present  until  the  accession  of  Cosmo  I.,  when  they  became 
more  analogous  to  those  of  other  parts  of  northern  Italy.  A  pro- 
fusion of  iron  work  adds,  in  our  eyes  at  least,  to  the  prison-like 
appearance  of  the  palaces,  which  is  again  increased  by  the  compa- 
rative scarcity  of  the  windows  and  the  smallness  of  their  apertures 
—a  mullion,  or  pillar,  very  generally  dividing  their  deeply  recessed 
arched  concaves.  The  Gothic  churches  are  also  ponderous,  un- 
relieved by  the  arches  of  the  flying  buttresses  or  the  varied  out- 
lines of  foliaged  pinnacles,  and  partaking  of  the  solid  and  massy 
character  of  the  civil  buildings.  Very  many  of  the  facades  are 
unfinished,  displaying  huge  uncouth  masses  of  dingy  brick  :  and  in 
the  species  of  stone  and  marble  generally  employed,  the  prevail- 
ing tints,  though  always  rich,  are  often  of  very  dark  and  almost 
funeral  hue.  Yet  the  bright  sky  conquers  all  semblance  of  gloom. 
There  is  much  appearance  of  age,  but  none  of  decay. 

Modem  Florence  forms  an  irregular  pentagon,  unequally  di- 
vided by  the  Arno,  sometimes  shallow  and  sluggish,  sometimes 
rushing  down  from  his  mountains  with  irresistible  fury.  Three 
quartieri  are  on  the  north,  and  one  on  the  south  side  of  the 
river.  The  ancient  city  was  wholly  on  the  north,  and  an  atten- 
tive observer  may  yet  find  indications  of  the  successive  enlarge- 
ments which  the  municipal  boundary  has  sustained. 

The  Priino  Cerchio,  or  nucleus  of  Florence,  was  confined  within 
narrow  limits,  forming  nearly  a  rectangle,  of  which  the  frontage 
towards  the  Arno  was  comprised  between  two  of  the  present 
bridges  (Ponte  Vecchio  and  Ponte  dellu  Trinita),  a  distance  of 
about  400  yards,  and  extending  from  north  to  south  about  600 
more,  the  ancient  church  of  the  Apostoli  being  just  without  the 
ambit  of  the  walls,  and  the  Duomo  or  Cathedral  (also  called 
Santa  Reparata  or  Santa  Maria  del  Fiore)  being  just  within. 
This  was  probably  the  precinct  of  the  original  Roman  colony. 
The  first  distinct  historical  notice  of  Florence  is  found  in  the 
Annals  of  Tacitus,  in  relation  to  the  embassy  sent  by  the  Floren- 
tines to  Rome,  A.D.  10,  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  their  peti- 
tion to  the  Senate  against  the  proposed  diversion  of  the  Cliiana 
into  the  Arno,  a  scheme  devised  for  diminishing  the  then  frequent 
overflowings  of  the  Tiber,  but  by  which  operation  the  danger  their 
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[diilrict  sustained  from  inundation  would  have  been  increased. 
1  A  few  indications  of  the  existence  of  Florence  after  ibc  barbarian 
linvasions  can  be  traced,  but  the  history  of  the  city  is  exceedingly 

■  (Asrure,  Modern  criticism  equally  rejects  the  legends  of  the 
I  fcnndation  of  Florence  by  tbe  Roman  Senate  upon  the  site  of  the 
Vninp  of  King  Fiorino,  after  the  destruction  of  Fiesole,   and  the 

■  tales  of  its  desolation  under  Attiln,  and  of  its  restoration  by 
r  Charlemagne.  It  np))ears,  however,  to  have  rontinued  increasing 
I  in  prosperity  under  the  government  of  the  colebraled  Countess 
I  Matilda ;  and  Florence  in  that  early  f^e  still  rel:iined,  at  least  in 
I  the  opinion  of  the  poet,  those  virtues  which  abandoned  her  in  the 
ftdays  of  her  prosperity.  The  iiassa^e  in  which  Dante  expatiates 
rnpon  the  simplicity  of  the  'good  old  days,' — days  which  re- 
I  Cede  from  us  like  the  rainbow  if  we  attempt  to  approach  them — 
mh  singularly  pathetic,  its  beauty  not  being  in  the  least  iliminished 

■  ^  the  homely  ciiialntnessof  the  picture  drawn  by  the  exile,  speak- 

■  ^-ig  in  the  jKrson  of  Afearer  Cacciatjuida,  his  venerated 

*  Fiorcnza  deiittvi  dclla  ccrchia  aiitica, 
Oiiil'  ella  toglie  ancora  e  Una  e  nonn. 
Si  stava  iu  pace,  sobria  c  pudica. 

Non  avca  catenella,  non  corona, 
Non  donnc  contigiate,  non  cintura 
Che  fosie  a  veder  pib  che  la  personit. 

Non  fucevB,  uasccndo,  ancor  paura 
Ia  figlia  al  pwlre,  che  'il  tempo  e  U  dote 
Non  fuggian  <)uinci  c  quindi  la  miturs. 

Non  avea  cue  di  fsmiglia  vote  : 
Non  v'  era  giunto  ancor  SardaiiBpnIo 
A  niostrar  ci6  che  'n  caniera  si  puotc. 

Nun  era  vintu  ancora  Montemalo 
Dnl  voslro  Uccellatojo,  cbe  com'  e  vinio 
Ncl  niontar  Bu,  cosi  aaik.  ncl  calo. 

BdlincioQ  BerEi  viU'  in  aiidar  ciulo 
l)i  ciiojo  e  d'  osso,  e  vcnir  dallo  spccchio 
La  dunua  sua  sanxa  1  viso  dipinto : 

E  villi  quel  de'  Nerii  e  quel  del  Vecchio 
Esscr  contenli  alia  pellc  acoverta, 
E  le  sue  dunne  nl  fuso  ed  al  (lennccchio. 

O  fortunate  \  t  ciascuna  en  certa 
Delia  sua  sepoliura;  ed  ancor  nulla 
Era  per  Francia  uel  ktlu  dcierta. 

E'una  vcj^ghinva  a  studio  della  culla, 
E  consulaiido  usava  1'  idioina 
Che  pria  li  padri  c  Ic  madri  trostulk : 

L'altra  iraendo  alia  rocca  la  chiomn, 
Favoleggiava  con  la  >ua  famiKha 
De'  Ttojani  c  di  Fiesole  e  di  Koiua. 
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Saria  tenuta  albr  tal  maraviglia 
Uua  Cianghella,  un  Lapo  Salterello, 
Qual  or  saria  Cincinnato  e  Comiglia.*  * 

Paradise  XV,  98—129. 

The  iodwell^a  of  the  Prima  Cerchio  are  supposed  to  have 
\jieen  the  Roman  colonists,  subjugated  by  the  barbarians,   but 

{et  r^taiqing  what  we  should  term  their  corporate  existence, 
lany  pow^ful  §nd  noble  families  from  the  adjoining  country, 
{iriiicipaUy,  as  it  if  tbbi^ht,  of  Lombard  lineage:,  or  of  the  races  of 
(he  conquerorfti  hi^^  however^  beeq  from  time  to  time  settling 
themselves  about  the  dty^  in  the  different  korghi  which  grew  up 
mround  it.  These  appear  to  have  been  very  small  viU^  or  knots 
of  habits^tions,  which  were  gradually  aggregated  tq  the  commu- 
nity;  and  in  1078  it  was  decreed  that  the  whole  population  should 
be  inpluded  within  the  walls  of  the  Secando  CerchiOs  of  which  the 
Jixno  froptage  extends  from  the  Ponte  alia  Carraja  to  the  Panic 
oUf  Orazi^,  about  double  the  length  of  the  first  enclosure. 

In  the  Prima  Cerchia,  the  narrowness  and  complexity  of  llio 

"^  We  quote  with  pleasure  from  the  excelleut  renipn  of  Mr.  Merivale — why  dot's  he 
not  attempt  the  grateful  labour  of  giving  ua  a  complete  translation  f — 
'  Florence,  inclosed  within  that  ancient  round, 

That  calls  her  still  to  mom  and  even  prayer, 

Sober  and  chaste,  in  pristine  peace  was  Ibund. 
Her  dames  nor  carkanet  nor  dowa  did  weaT) 

Nor  'broider'd  shoon;  nor  did  th^  fair  one's  soiie 

Attract  the  gnzer,  than  herself  more  fair. 
Nor  yet  a  daughter's  birth  made  Aithers  groan 

With  thinking  of  the  marriage  and  th^  dower. 

Earlier  in  years,  and  more  in  measure  grown. 
No  houses  then^  in  faction  s  vetigeful  hour, 

Were  desert  made;  no  tod  Assyrian  wight 

Yet  taught  lascivious  arts  in  Udy's  bower : 
Nor  yet  the  traveller  saw  a  statelier  sight 

In  Amo's  vale,  than  Tiber*s :  soon  to  be 

Lower  in  (all,  as  loftier  in  our  t^ight. 
Then  might  you  Bellincione  Berti  sec 

In  bone^lasped  leathern  belt ;  and,  from  her  glass, 

His  dame,  with  face  unvamishedj  follow  fn^' ; 
The  lonls  of  Nerli  and  of  Vecchio  pass 

In  plain  buiT  jerkin  for  their  oiUy  wear. 

And  orm'd  with  distaff  evory  high-boni  loss. 
Thrice  happy ! — sure  septilcliral  rites  to  sluire 

In  native  soil,  and  none  yet  left  to  press 

A  lonely  couch,  exchanged  for  Gallic  air. 
Her  cradlcHl  charge  witli  matron  watchfuhieu, 

One  luird  asleep  to  tli^  selfsame  strains  tliat,  trolFd 

From  infant  livs,  are  wont  the  sires  to  bless — 
Another  at  her  wheel  grave  legends  told, 

To  entertain  her  circling  family. 

Of  Home,  oc  Fiesole,  or  Ilium  old. 
It  had  been  then  far  greater  prodigy 

A  sluuneless  quean,  or  ermined  Knave,  to  meet. 

Than  Cato  or  Cornelia  now  to  see/ 

AUrivaU'^  /Vwit,  vol.  ii.  pp.  212,  213. 
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streeli,  or  ratbcr  of  the  alleys,  mark  Uie  ancient  oondcnsaiton  of 
the  population,  rrowded  rouiitl  the  fane  of  tlieir  tutelarv  San 
Giovanni;  and  the  first  ami  the  second  circle  were  both  tbicklv 
Studded  with  the  towers  of  the  nobilit)',  varying  from  120  to  150 
bracvia  in  height,  at  once  the  tokens  of  aristocracy  and  the  means 
of  abunog  aristocratic  power.  Hence  in  the  great  revolution  of 
12.W,  which,  08  we  have  observeil,  established  the  democracy  of 
Florence,  it  was  orilaineil  that  all  these  towers  sliould  be  reduced 
to  the  height  of  50  braccia,  an  injunction  which  was  rigidly  exe- 
cuted ;  and  these  truncated  dun^eona  were  afterwards  either  de- 
molished, or  incorporated  in  other  buildings.  Very  remarkable  and 
noble  towers  of  this  <lescrii>tion  yet  esist  at  OTteglm  on  the  Riviera, 
and,  above  all.  :it  San  Gitnigniano  ;•  bold, majestic,  and  crenellated, 
looking  like  an  army  of  giants  ;  whilst  Florence  only  retains  one. 
the  TWre  de'  Oirolami,  situated  at  the  angle  of  a  street,  near  the 
Mercalo  A'uot'o ;  and  where,  according  to  the  popular  belief,  San 
Zcnnbio,  llie  bishop  of  Florence,  who  flnurisbetl  in  the  fourth 
century,  was  born  ;  from  which  legend  it  is  also  called  his  tow«-. 
Antifjuarian  zeal  has.  as  is  often  the  case,  bid  hiijher  than  jtopular 
credulity,  and  this  massy,  Gothiciscd  relic  has  heen  quoted  as  an 
lilruscan  building ;  but  it  is  very  pvi<lently  not  older  than  the 
twelfth  century,  with  some  alterations  of  a  Inter  date  It  is  suffi- 
tuenlly  ciuious  as  one  of  the  very  few  relics  of  the  early  republic 
which  can  now  be  discerned. 

The  jferro  Cerchin.  or  that  of  the  existing  walls,  which  include 
the  ollre  Ama,  was  bceun  in  ISOP-  and  completed  about  1J97. 
Amolfo,  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Cathie  architects  of  Italy, 
gave  the  plans  and  designs.  In  the  usual  spirit  of  magruficence 
whidi  dtatinguished  the  republic,  it  was  decreed  that  at  the 
distance  of  every  200  brnccia  there  should  be  a  tower  4(1  braccia 
iu  height, "f^  intended  as  well  for  beauty  as  for  defence;  and  some 
were  much  loftier.  Giovanni  Villani,  tho  historian,  was  director 
of  the  works :  and  hr  has  described  them  with  delight  and  piide. 
l"Ue  aspect  of  the  ]iortion  of  the  city  in  this  last  and  outward  zone 
dilTcrs  much  from  that  of  the  first  and  second  circles.  It  wants 
tlieir  early  historical  monuments ;  but  hero  are  tiio  convents 
of  friars,  whose  orders  ilid  not  rise  or  become  of  importance  until 
ftftrr  the  buiUling  of  the  sectmil  circuit,  and  who,  winning  favotu- 
from  great  and  small,  here  obtained  the  extrnsivo  sites  which 
many  yet  enjoy.  I  nstoad  of  the  narrow  and  tortuous  lanes  of  the 
ancient  city,  you  here  find  straight  and  well-planned  streets,  many 
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of  which,  however/  existed  as  barghi  before  they  were  taken  into 
the  town.  Of  these  the  Via  Larga  is  the  principal :  yet  even  in 
this  most  modem  portion,  the  character  of  the  city  is  sober  dignity 
rather  than  splendour.  The  citizens  took  a  larger  measure  than 
they  were  able  to  fill :  within  the  extensive  circumference  of  the 
works  there  is  yet  much  void  ground ;  and  in  the  oUr  Arno  nearly 
half  is  occupied  by  the  grand  ducal  garden  of  Boboli. 

The  walls,  which  mark  this  last  enlargement  of  the  city,  continue 
entire  and  unbroken  throughout  the  whole  extent,  excepting  where 
ihe  more  modem  citadels  of  the  Belvedere  and  the  Fortezza  da 
Basso  have  been  inserted.  Generally  they  retain  their  battlements ; 
bat  unfortunately  the  towers  which  ornamented  their  circuit  have 
g^ierally  been  demolished,  or  lowered  to  the  level  of  the  cur- 
tain :  in  their  original  condition  they  were  much  more  beautiful. 
'  These  towers,'  says  the  historian  Varchi,  who  had  seen  them  in 
his  younger  days,  '  encircled  the  city  like  a  garland.*  They  were 
demolished  in  1527,  when  the  Florentines  were  menaced  by  the 
imperial  army  under  the  renegade  Bourbon.  This  was  about  the 
era  when  the  modern  system  of  fortification  may  be  said  to  have 
been  invented  in  Italy  ;  and  outworks  being  cast  up  by  the  cele- 
brated engineer  Antonio  di  San  Oullo,  it  vi^s  thought  that  the 
ancient  towers  rather  diminished  than  increased  the  defensibleness 
of  the  city.  The  most  perfect  are  on  the  southern  side  of  the  olir 
Arno  ;  and  the  walk  beneath  their  shade,  as  they  rise  in  great 
masses,  winding  along  the  brow  of  the  hill,  is  full  of  picturesque 
beauty.  Yet,  even  where  the  walls  have  lost  their  towers,  they  are 
not  without  grandeur,  particularly  when,  as  viewed  from  any  of 
the  adjoining  heights,  they  are  seen  to  divide  and  to  mark  out  the 
city,  severing  its  varied  structures  from  the  sweet  and  bright 
country  by  which  they  are  surrounded. 

There  may  be  some  doubts  as  to  the  names  of  the  masters,  but 
there  can  be  none  as  to  the  fact,  that  Gothic  architecture,  or  rather 
a  modification  of  the  Gothic  style,  was  introduced  into  Tuscany 
from  Germany.  Tedesco  is  the  appellation  which  it  bore  and 
bears,  and  in  all  its  concomitants  it  has  the  token  of  a  sudden 
origin :  for  nothing  in  the  nature  of  a  transition  style  can  be  dis- 
cerned. In  the  adaptation  of  this  style,  Arnolfo  attained  greater 
excellence  than  any  of  his  contemporaries.  About  the  close 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  the  Florentines,  who  had  hitherto 
neglected  the  adornment  of  their  city,  became  suddenly  anxious 
to  render  its  appearance  a  testimony  of  their  increasing  power 
and  wealth.  Arnolfo,  appointed  Capo-Maestro  del  Comune, 
was  intrusted  with  the  duty  of  rendering  the  city  of  the  Lily 
worthy  of  the  pride  of  her  opulent  and  warlike  children :  and,  by 
a  riformazione,  or  decree^  made  in  1 294,  he  was  directed  to  make  a 
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tnodd  or  design  for  the  rebuilding  of  Santa  Reparata,  such  that  it 
should  not  be  surpassed,  either  in  >ize  or  beauty,  by  the  produc- 
tion of  any  olhcT  man's  industry  or  powers;  and  truly  did  they 
testify  tbnl,  'by  the  nisest  of  the  city,  it  had  been  said  and  udiised 
in  public  and  pri^itte,  that  nought  should  be  attempted  by  the 
community  unless  the  <lc termination  were  adopted  with  one  heart 
and  mind.'  As  the  building  now  stands,  it  is  the  result  of  ihc 
labour  of  Bucccasire  architects  ;  yet  on  the  whole,  it  continues  to 
bear  the  impress  of  the  original  design.  Arnolfo  sought  nut  the 
complexity  of  the  tramontane  Gotliic;  and,  as  at  Genoa,  ihe 
general  aspect  of  the  building  can  leave  no  reasonable  doubt  but 
ibst  the  architect  was  in  some  degree  inflnenced  by  the  taste  of  the 
Saracenic  buildings  of  Egypt  and  Syria.  From  them  he  bor- 
rowed the  bands  and  compariments  of  coloured  marble,  so  much 
censured  by  the  popinjay  tribe  of  hypercritics,  and  yet  so  truly 
splendid.  A  single  mullion  divides  the  lofly  narrow  windows ; 
and  throughout  the  building,  the  effect  is  produced  by  the  size  and 
importance  of  the  parts,  mther  than  by  their  decorations  or  mul- 
tiplicity. Of  the  great  members  composing  the  eilifice,  the  chief 
was  to  he  the  cupula,  rising  immediately  from  the  central  octagon. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  obsen'c  that  no  such  feature  as  a  dome 
is  found  in  any  real  Gothic  cathedral ;  and  the  nearest  model 
was  perhaps  ihc  cupola  of  San  Gioi-onni.  the  celebrated  baptis- 
tery, close  at  hand.  The  origirml  era  of  this  latter  structure  is 
one  of  the  most  vejced  questions  of  Florentine  archeeologv ;  hut 
even  the  reverend  shade  of  Theodolinda  (to  whom  it  is  attributed) 
must  not  tempt  us  to  discuss  such  a  theme.  It  is  clear,  however, 
ibnt  the  plan  of  San  Giovanni  greatly  resembled  the  Pantheon  ; 
and  that  when  Amolfo  proposed  to  crown  his  structure  with  an 
adaplaiioo  of  this  model,  he  anticipated  Michael  Angelo  in  his 
boldness  as  well  as  his  fate ;  each  master  having  sunk  into  his 
honoured  grave  without  having  completed  his  design.  That  Ar- 
nulfo  could  have  fulfilled  his  intentions  is  indubitable :  when  be 
died,  in  1500,  he  left  a  complete  model  of  the  whole  building,  in- 
cluding the  cupola.  This  model  is  unfortunately  destroyed ;  bot 
representations  of  it  are  introduced  in  several  ancient  paintings: 
amongst  others,  in  the  frescoes  of  Simone  Memmi  in  Santa  Maria 
Novella  ;  and  from  these  we  can  ascertain  how  nearly  it  corre- 
sponded with  the  present  structure.  The  works,  at  various  in- 
tervals, were  resumed  by  those  g^'eat  masters,  Giotto  and  Orcagna ; 
but  the  Florentines  iverc  delayed  and  hindered  by  other  mailers. 
The  unanimous  will,  so  emphatically  counselled  by  the  *  Riforma- 
xionr'-~»,  beautiful  theory  upon  paper — can  never  subsist  under  a 
democracy.  Sometimes  money  fell  short,  and  sometimes  a  good 
besrt  to  the  work ;  and  sixty  yean  elapsed  vrithont  any  material 
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phig^fete  hariiif  beetl  made,  till  it  becatne  a  proterb  iii  Florence, 
'  tilch  and  such  a  thinijr  will  bt*  done  when  Santa  Maria  del  Piorfs 
it  finUhed.*  The  bright  flame  of  |H)pular  enthusiasm  was  ex- 
littf^iiished,  Until  the  one  man  anose  by  whom  it  tras  to  be  revived. 

Th&  interval  pnydueed  individuals  of  the  greatest  talent,  but 
who  in  architecture  did  not  alter  the  general  taste  and  feeling. 
Al  an  ikrdiitect,  Giotto  was  of  the  school  of  Arnolfo ;  some- 
what more  elabmnte  and  elegant,  but  not  exhibiting  any  change 
uf  principle.  Otcagha,  who,  likfe  Michael  Angcio,  was  painter, 
•culptor,  architect,  and  poet,  possessed  more  originality.  Had  the 
Flbrentifte  Gothic  style  contiiiueil  to  make  progress,  that  im^ented 
hy  OrcAgUa  would,  as  exemplified  ih '  Or  San  Michck,'  hnxe  borne 
tte  saihe  relation  to  its  predecessors  thlit  the  florid  Gothic  docs 
to  the  simple  Gothic  in  England.  The  principal  characteristic 
of  Orcagnii  Is  the  reintroduction,  if  indeecl  it  can  ever  be  said  to 
have  been  abandoned^  of  the  circular  ftrch,  emplo}'ed  with  great 
isflect  in  the  *  Loggia  dc*  Lansi ;'  but  all  the  ornament  is  Tedesco ; 
and  although  in  Orcagna's  works  of  painting  and  sculpture  there  is 
mtich  more  maturity  of  design  than  in  his  predccesl^ors,  still  we 
cannot  trace  any  influence  of  what  is  usually  termed  classical  art'^ 
He  and  they  were  attaining  excellence  through  a  road  of  their 
0#n.  This  is  peculiarly  evident  in  the  ideality  of  the  allegories 
which  they  adopted,  and  which  are  so  truly  in  keeping  with  the 
religion  and  with  the  opinions  of  the  age.  In  this  i-espect 
the  conceptions  of  Giotto  arc  pre-eminently  poetical.  Faith, 
trampling  on  a  horoscope,  and  displaying  the  creed,  is  far  more 
congenial  to  a  Christian  monument  than  any  loan  from  the  icono- 
logy  of  heathenism :  but  another  impulse  was  about  to  be  given, 
of  which  the  first  effects  imparted  vigour,  though  bearing  within  it 
the  germs  of  premature  decay. 

<  What  man  has  done^  man  can  do,*  is  one  of  those  fallacious 
tnlisms  With  which  grown-up  folks  bore  \wor  schoolboys,  and 
think  themselves  very  wise.  They  are  usually  administered  in 
the  horrible  shape  of  *  round-hand '  copies :  and  it  makes  our 
knuckles  ache  to  remember  them. — Man  can  only  do  'What 


■   mTiOi 


*  llHiiieUetchi'i  drawings  fot  the  centetiiig  ait  itiU  in  existence.  Tbej  were  first  pub- 
lished l)v  NeUi  in  1753,  and  ret)eate<l  by  Bouchard  and  D'Azincoiirt.  An  architectural 
description  of  the  Duomo,  comnhiitig  an  actual  siu^'ey,  with  the  inrormation  to  \)e  derived 
fttmi  tlie  docnmeiits,  which  exist  in  great  ahtindance,  would  pnxluce  a  work  of  extm- 
oniiiiary  interest  and  importance.  Various  selections  and  extracts  from  the  records  of 
the  Duomo  have  been  given  by  tliclia  and  liouchanl ;  but  in  the  present  advanced  state 
of  Archaeological  inquiry  much  more  is  reqtiireil.  Tlie  contnicts  are  exce<>dingly  ciiriotu. 
Although  llnmelleschl  had  been  already  eiitnisted  with  the  cuiiola,  itill  the  lantern 
was  td  be  erected  by  competition.  The  comiwtitors  for  Uiis  {wrtion  were  six,  ajnl  tlie 
models  were  referreti  to  a  committee  composed  of  two  architects,  two  {Ktintcrs,  two  gold- 
Mtoltlit,  one  'ariUimeticus/  and  two  cltixens,  who  awarded,  as  was  to  lie  ex|)ecte<i,  in 
Ikmu  of  Dnmrilcfchi.  It  il  a  moH  arnhno^  ipeclmea  of  the  maec^iromit  Latm  dialect. 

man 
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man  bos  done '  nlien  he  lias  a  mind  to  do  it ;  and  the  study 
of  Ihe  heatlien  idol  as  n  model  was  so  irrecoacilcable  nitb 
the  Christian  religion,  that  it  was  impossible  for  any  Christian 
man  to  bring  himself  to  sucb  a  worship  as  the  duty  of  art  i> 
aupposed  to  require.  In  the  earlier  ages,  tbe  Cburch  was  lite- 
rally  founded  upon  the  ruins  of  paganism.  Tbe  most  costly 
and  graceful  work*  of  Grecian  art  were  broken  into  frag- 
ments, and  buried  in  the  foundations  of  the  basilica  or  the 
inonnstpry.  There  is  no  reason  to  conceal  or  to  extenuate  these 
ilcctls,  as  if  liiey  were  objects  of  regret  or  shame.  It  is  a  vio- 
lation of  truth  to  esplftin  away  or  to  censure  this  conduct  on 
the  part  of  the  primitive  Cbrisiian  priesthootl.  Their  duly  was 
tbe  propagation  of  Christianity.  As  long  as  the  visible  signs 
of  heathenism  remained,  they  nimld.  while  anv  remembrance 
of  the  false  worship  yet  lived  or  lingered,  be  ctmstantly  the 
causes  of  a)>nstaey  and  offence,  delusions  to  the  weak,  source* 
of  sorrow  to  the  strong.  And  in  the  same  manner  as,  in  our  age, 
the  missionary  in  Polynesia  is  compelled  to  burn  the  hideous  idol 
of  the  Moral,  so  was  it  imperative  upon  the  bishop  to  cost  down 
the  Jove  or  the  Venus,  not  less  abominable,  if  tried  by  the  only 
true  test,  or  less  affronting  to  the  glory  of  the  Moat  High.  So 
long  as  this  sincere  and  pious  feeling,  or  any  tradition  of  it,  sub- 
sisted, all  study  of  tbe  antique  was  repelled:  but  various  causes 
had  been  silently  concurring  to  effect  that  great  change,  which, 
about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  crnlury,  came  over  the  human 
mind,  by  the  development  in  Italy  of  the  most  ardent  desire  for 
classical  literature,  immediately  foUovvt^d  by  affection  scarcely  less 
ardent  for  cl.issical  art. 

The  first  objects  of  antiquity  to  which  any  regard  was  paid,  were 

engraird  gems.    Theywerb  useful  as  seals,  and  were  also  valued, 

'  if  not  for  the  workmanship  yet  fur  the  substance,  and  as  such 

'    Itrrc    often    etnploj-ed.    however    incongruously,    in    the   deco- 

inliun  of  shrines  and  saorcfl  vessels.     The  shrine  of  the  Three 

Kings  at  Cologne  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  this  practice:  and 

not  less  are  those  in  the    treasury  of    Aix-la-Chajlelle,   where, 

'    by  Ihe  side  of  Greek  and  Roman  intaglios,  are  many  Babylonian 

'  and  SuBsanian  gems,  gifts  probably  offered  by  the  Ctdiph  to  (^^har- 

'  Icmagne.   Others,  particularly  cameos,  were  prised  on  account  of 

^eir  supposed  magical  or  meihcinal  properties.     About  the  14th 

tMiinry,  the  increasing  propensity  to  the  slutiy  of  astrology  and 

k  alchemy  revived  somewhat  of  ancient  hcathei)  iconoli^y,  though 

I    in  a  rude  way.     Apollo  and   Diana,  proscribed  as  deities,  were 

I   UiIemlNl  as  types  of  the  sun  anil  the  moon ;  and  Mercury,  hcar- 

i  Lng  his  caduccvs,  might  be  portrayed  without  any  scruple  at  the 

I  bead  of  the  mystic  formula  of  the  alcaheit,  although  rejected  as  a 

h '  dea\»v\ 
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(lemon  elsewbcrc.  A  fiirt)]cr  and  more  generally  popular-l 
rancc  lownrds  a  toleration  of  paganism  was  made  by  the  adoption 
of  classical  imQ(;ery  in  vernacular  poetry,  cither  in  narrative,  or  in 
tbc  pleasant  guise  of  allegory  ;  familiarising  tlie  reader  with  the 
nttributes,  and  teaching  him  to  seek  for  the  forms,  of  the  deities  of 
Olympni. 

But  stronger  and  more  effective  than  all  these  causes,  was  the 
inborn,  traditional  vencrntion,  for  the  Koman  name.  We  are  only 
now  beginning  to  understand  the  continuity  of  political  existence, 
subsisting  between  the  Roman  empire  and  the  kingdoms  wbicb 
sprung  forth  from  the  great  Fourth  Monarchy,  the  young  stems 
sprouting  from  the  old  trunk  with  renewed  vitality.  When  tbe 
barbarians  subdued,  or  rather  were  absorbed  by  the  Roman  em- 
pire, they  themselves  suhmittcti  to  the  majesty  of  her  laws.  Her 
imperial  monuments  ruled  their  minds,  and,  for  the  first  ages  at 
least,  furnished  tbem  with  models,  however  Imperfectly  followed, 
for  such  structures  as  they  raised.  This  adaptation,  however,  wms 
principally  confined  to  architecture ;  and  the  discovery  of  the 
Gothic  style,  a  phenomenon  deeply  connected  with  a  new  moral 
feeling  in  Christendom,  partially  drove  back  for  a  time  the  recol- 
lection of  the  Roman  world,  when  new  political  sentiments  arose, 
which  again  rendered  ancient  Rome  present  and  living  in  men's 
minds,  and  led  to  the  desire  of  investing  their  outward  world  in  its 
costume.  With  us,  tbe  admiration  we  entertain  for  republican 
Rome  is  an  artificial,  school-brol  entlmsiasm,  founded  simply 
upon  books,  and  without  any  congeniality.  But,  in  tbe  middle 
ages,  it  was  unsought,  the  result  of  habits  and  opinions  naturally 
germinating  in  men's  minds. 

These  feelings  were  the  more  powerful  in  consequence  of  their 
arising  from  two  opposite  sources; — Ghibellinc  and  Guelf — the 
partisans  of  loAy  monarchy  and  of  popular  liberty  ])articipBte(l 
equally  in  the  senhments,  wliich  rendered  Rome  the  culminating 

Siint  of  the  aspirations  of  mankind,  from  tbe  time  of  Frederick 
arhorossa,  tbe  Emperorsbod  been  labouring  tosupport  and  extend 
their  authority  by  identifying  themselves  with  the  Caesars.  I  n  this 
attenipt  the  j  urists.  men  at  once  the  organs  and  the  despots  of  public 
opinion,  powerfully  supported  tbem  ;  and  the  institutions  and 
policy  of  tbe  Roman  empire,  or  at  least  as  far  as  the  corput  juria 
presencd  them,  became  interwoven  in  theory  and  practice  with 
the  constant  and  daily  transactions  of  society. — But  not  less 
active  bntl  these  reminiscences  become  amongst  the  popular 
party.  The  great  cities  in  southern  Gnul  traced  their  muni* 
cipul  institutions  to  the  Roman  age  ;  and  as  their  strength  ia- 
crcaaed  during  the  great  republican  developments  of  tbe  thir- 
teenth and  fourteenth  centuries,  ibey  had  beramc  the  prouder  of 

their 
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iLcir  rcjiublican  Uncage,  In  the  free  cities  of  Italy  the  same 
reverence  and  affection  subsisted  ;  but  the  great  revival  of  these 
sentiments  was  efTected  at  Rome.  Checked  and  restrained,  but  never 
ditrninnt,  and  often  obtaining  a  real  and  effective  political  existence, 
ibis  seeking  of  the  spirit  of  Rome  expanded  into  the  most  gor- 
geous and  enthusiastic  character  when  Petrarch  sat  crowned  with 
luurel  un  the  Capitol,  whilst  the  grev  ruins  echoed  with  the  shouts 
of  freedom — '  (  iva  lo  popolo  Romano .'  Viva  lo  Senatore  !  Dio  hi 
mantegna  in  libertade  F — and  when  the  Tribune  unfolded  his 
banner,  displaying  the  effigy  of  the  triumpliant  mistress  of  ibe 
world. 

Now  il  was  from  such  union  of  the  reminiscences  of  Rome  with 
praclical  politics  that  men  began  to  take  au  interest  in  the  remains 
of  Roman  art,  which  they  never  would  have  felt  had  they  con • 
sidereal  antiquities  merely  as  objects  of  curiosity.  Frederick  II. 
impressed  a  close  imilaliun  of  the  imperial  type  ujKin  bis  coins, 
Dot  because  it  was  elegant,  but  because  it  was  recommended  to 
bim  as  e^kcmplifying  the  authority  which  he  claimed.  Rienzi  built 
bis  house  of  fragments  taken  from  the  edifices  raised  by  tlie  people 
whose  pre-eminence  he  attempted  to  re^'ive.  Petrarch  formed  the 
first  collection  of  mednls,  as  exhibiting  the  token  of  the  power  and 
intellect  which  he  revered,  A  taste  thus  began  lo  form  itself  for 
antitiuily,  not  pedantic  or  extraneous,  bul  arising  from  habits  of 
thought,  and  n  hich,  when  the  era  arrived,  enabled,  or  rather  com- 
pelled them  to  assimilate  the  architecture  and  arts  of  Rome  with 
their  state  of  society. 

The  rays — if  we  may  employ  this  metaphor — which  are  to  pro- 
duce human  invention  and  science,  pass  through  the  atmosphere 
without  heating  it,  until  the  indindual  appears  who  is  destined 
to  collect  them  into  a  focus,  and  to  kindle  the  pile.  This  indi- 
vidual, with  respect  to  architecture,  was  '  Filippo  di  Ser  Brunei- 
lesco  dt  Lippo  Lapi.'  born  1377.  His  father  and  his  grand- 
father before  him  were  notaries:  but  Pippo  had  no  affection  for 
the  inkhom  which  hung  at  their  girdles,  and  he  was  placed  as 
apprentice  to  a  goldsmith,  a  craft,  which,  in  the  mamier  before 
mentioned,  he  practised  with  great  success.  No  one  could  set  a 
gem  witli  more  taste  and  skill  than  Pippo.  He  also  worked  anti 
chased  many  shrines  and  basso-relievos  in  silver,  of  which  some 
specimens  exist,  the  most  remarkable  being  a  portion  of  the  fine 
altar-table  in  the  cathedral  of  Pistoia.  Filippo  noa  exceedingly 
well  versed  in  mechanics,  and  manufactured  clocks,  which  were 
equally  valued  for  their  goodness  and  their  beauty.  Perspective, 
which  hitherto  was  scarcely  understood,  he  reduced  to  its  true 
rules,  so  tliat  he  may  be  said  to  be  the  inventor  of  the  science. 
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Upon  this  point,  Vasari  is  ptecise.  Brunelieschi  was  a  most  elo- 
quent expositor  of  the  Bible.  He  excelled  in  that  species  of  inlaj- 
ing  which  is  t&rmed  intarsiaturd ;  and  as  a  sculptor  he  exhibited 
estraordinary  do'emess,  but  his  main  vocation  he  felt  to  be  archi- 
tecture, and  upon  this  he  concentrated  his  talent,  making  everj 
other  acquirement  subservient  to  his  favourite  art. 

Bl'uneileschi  h^  two  great  and  absorbing  conceptions — '  aveva 
in  tb  due  concetli  grandissimi  f — the  one  was  the  restoration  of 
atlciont  architectUHs,  by  which  he  hoped  to  gain  as  much  honour 

SeVer  had  been  won  by  Giotto  or  by  Cimabue ;  the  other  Was 
e  completion  of  Santa  Maria  del  Fiore,  which  seemed  to  stand 
iti  lnockel*y  of  all  ntodem  skill.  He  had  repaired  to  Kouic 
fal  company  With  Donatello,  and  he  employed  himself  mth 
the  utmost  diligence  in  studying  the  remains  of  Roman  art, 
ifaaking  excavationi^  in  search  of  fragments,  an  employment  which 
<Satited  him  and  his  companions  to  be  considered  as  seekers  of 
treasure  by  art  geomantic,  or  adepts  of  the  Dousterswivel  breed. 
He  not  otily  drcW  every  building  of  importance,  but  also  the 
minuter  and  mintitest  details,  carefully  studying  and  examining 
their  construction.  But  with  the  object  which  he  had  in  view, 
hife  attention  was  most  particularly  directed  to  the  Roman  vault- 
ings, especially  to  that  of  the  Pantheon ;  and  thus  he  learned  the 
lesions  which  he  soon  practised  with  such  wonderful  skill. 

Brunelieschi  supported  himself  at  Rome  by  working  at  his 
trade:  but  the  air  disi^eed  with  him,  and  in  a  good  hOUr  his 
friends  persuaded  him  to  return  to  Florence,  in  the  year  1407, 
where  he  was  immediately  employed,  not  in  any  new  erections, 
but  in  repairing  some  buildings  which  were  in  an  unsafe  am- 
dition.  In  the  same  year  the '  operai,*  or  building  trustees  of  the 
Duomo,  thought  about  going  on  with  the  fabric,  and  a  meeting 
WAS  held  of  skilful  workmen.  Filippo  gave  in  his  plans,  and 
declared  b()ldly  thAt,  if  they  would  allow  him  to  follow  his  own 
course,  he  would  undertake  to  finish  the  cu)K)la  ;  but  the  zeal  of 
the  *  operai'  slackened,  and  it  was  not  till  14(iO,  when  they  deter- 
mined to  resume  the  work  in  earnest,  that  a  meeting  (in  masonic 
language,  a  chapter)  was  held  of  the  principal  masters,  not  only  of 
Tuscany  and  Lombardy,  but  from  beyt)nd  the  Alps.  The  space 
to  be  covered  by  the  cupola  was  so  much  larger  than  the  spread 
of  any  \*aulting  which  had  yet  been  attempted,  that  the  execution 
of  Arnolfo's  plan  appeared  almost  impracticable;  and  various 
schemes  for  completing  the  fabric  were  proposed,  some  very  idle. 
Brunelieschi  suggested  the  centering  which  he  afterwards  carric»d 
into  effect,  and  detailed  his  proposed  mode  of  construction.  As 
be  proceeded,  the  worthy  magistrates  and  other  substantial  citizens 

composing 
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mpokingtbc  building  coitimitlee.cavillHl  and  nbjecied;  nndUlB" 

'  ItuiicHesrlii    trinl  tn    inukc   llu-m    umlcramrHl,    ihc    iiiori> 

Itenzinfr  tmd  inclevtlnt  qut>s(iuiui1iil  tlii^y  nsk,  nml  tbe  tmirc  ilmil>ts 

lill  tlipy  rnisc.     lie  grew  an^rj,  nriil  so  ilid  ibcj.     Tliej-  giive  Mm 

B  dismissal  over  and  over  a^nin.     Bniiiellescht  Would  not  (r<>, 

KWitil,  by  an  'order  of  the  Board,'  tbe  young  men,  ibe  domeili, 

mUt  ushers,  lined  faim  fairly  off  Lis  li-frs.  and  carried  liim  btHlilvuui 

'Vf  the  audience- chamber,  as  onf  who  was  craied.     The  ori^nal 

(llfccnunt  is  so  eharatteristio,  thut  it  must  be  inserted : — *  Laoiide, 

i^aatnlo  paiTCchie  volte,  alhi  fine  mm  volendo  parlirc,  fti  por- 

Iktu  <^t  flfSO  da  i  dnnzelli  loro  fuori  dell'    udientn,  tenemlohi  dv) 

"noo  pwcKo.' — Tbe  immmliate  setiuel  to  this  adventure  jtnivn  the 

roc  (rrandeur  of  Bruiti^llesclii'a  intlid,  even  more  than  his  stU' 

jKnduiis  powers  in  nrchitecture.     His  ruliti^  idea  ivas  the  ivta- 

pletion  of  the  work  to  which  he  had  devoted  his  talent.    Toeveiy- 

Ifaine;  else  be  was  inft'nsible.     Ho  was  too  proud  n>  be  offended. 

He  ecornod  ihc  scorn  wbirli  he  had  encountfrcil.  w<irkcd   more 

rcfuUyal  his  designs,  and,  having  obtained  a  bearinfr,  he  wntte 

I  report,  simply  stating  his  plans,   which  he  pirsenied  to    the 

igislrates   by  whom  h^   had  been  so   slighted  and  afl'rontcd. 

riiey  were  conquered  by  his  steadiness  of  purpose.     The  Work 

fi  ^\~en  lo  nruticllcschi,  tliuugh  not  without  eucouiitering many 

Siflicullips  from  the  bricks  and  sloiics,  but  far  more  from  the  llesb 

J  blood  with  which  he  had  to  deal. 

Kvery   Englishman    will   assuredly    begin    by   comparing   the 

|Shiumo  at  Florence,  and  all  sunilar  edifices,  with  our  lueti'ojiolitnn 

Cathedral.     UotiUestionably  none  surpass.  {K-rhaps  nunc  equal, 

vnt  Paul's  in  clegnncc  of  form  and  in  efl'ect  of  altitude.     Wren's 

■  harmony   of  proportion  is  unrivalled:     but  it  must  ho 

nollct-ted  that  the  dome  of  St.   Paul's  is  niit  a  dome,  hut  a 

nf  nf  timber,  shielded  with  lead,  and  buill  round  a  brick  nine, 

khcily  like  a  glass  furnace.     8kitl  for  skill,  our  countryman  is 

hbt  inferior  to   Dtunellesclii ;  but  in   iKe   Florentine  cujwia  we 

fthold  pure  and   scientific  vaulting,    and    Ibough    the  absolute 

Itight  ho  lesj  than  Si.  Peter's,  j-el,  us  a  dome,  it  is  the  largest  in 

t  World.  This  will  ap])car  from  the  measurements  below.* 
L  Tlic  finest  and  most  characteristic  view  of  the  exterior  is  obtained 
Wn  the  south-west  Hero  the  proportions  of  the  dome,  rising 
lOm  amidst  the  smaller  cu{>i>las  by  which  it  issurroundeil.canlX'st 
ipprecialed.  The  elevation  of  the  cupola  upon  the  drum  wbich 
Irma  its  base  is  the  result  of  the  bohlness  of  BrunellescUi;  for, 
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accordiDg  to  the  original  plan  of  Amulto,  the  cupula  was  tu  luve 
sprung  I'rum  the  arches  within.  The  general  cotabinolion  of  the 
smaller  surrounding  cupolas,  llie  projecting  brncketed  bnlus- 
Irades,  and  the  gay  and  vnried  compartments  of  the  marbles 
which  cover  the  tvalls,  all  concur  in  giving  so  Asiatic  an  aspert  to 
the  building,  that  it  is  difficult,  as  we  have  already  observed,  to 
resist  the  supjiosition  that  many  of  the  ideas  here  embodied  may 
have  been  borrowed  from  the  Syrian  Arabs  or  tbeir  disciples  in 
the  far  East :  thus  much  may  at  least  he  asserted,  that  the  style 
approximates  much  more  closely  to  the  mosques  of  Egypt,  and 
the  Moslem  edifices  uf  Hindostan,  than  to  any  rnthedral  which 
Arnolfo  could  have  seen  on  the  borders  of  the  Rhine.  Over  ono 
of  the  south  side  doors  is  an  Annunciation  in  mosaic  by  Orcagoa, 
all  glittering  in  the  sun  with  its  gold  ground  and  brilliant  blue 
and  green  and  red  colours ;  this  is  Christian  of  course  in  its  design, 
but  possessing  an  Alhamhra  gaiety  and  brilliancy. 

Within  tbe  duomo  all  is  solemn  and  severe;  plain,  almost  to 
nakedness — and  dark — for  the  very  fulness  and  richness  of  tbe 
brilliant  painted  glass  adds  to  the  gloom — a  gloom  doubly  felt  as 
you  enter  this  shadowy  pile  with  your  eyes  oil  dozxlcd  by  the 
bright  hot  sun  ;  and  the  monuments  and  sculpture,  though  nume- 
rous in  reality,  seem  scanty  in  proportion  tu  the  extent  of  tbe 
area.  The  impression  of  size  is  much  enhanced  by  the  f*ast  pro- 
portions uf  the  four  arches  which  in  three  steps  stretch  along  the 
whole  length  of  the  nave.  But  the  great  merit  of  Santa  Maria 
consists  in  the  impression  given  by  the  cupola  of  difficulties  over- 
come: a  sentiment  which,  quite  abstracted  from  architectural 
beouty,  always  proiluces  the  strongest  effect  upon  the  observer's 
mind. 

Hut  we  must  now  advert  shortly  to  the  productions  of  Brunel- 
Icschi  as  the  restorer  of  Italian  architecture.  The  great  problem 
which  he  bad  to  solve,  was  to  retain  the  character  which  the  rites 
and  traditions  of  the  spiritual  church  required  in  the  material 
church,  and  yet  unite  this  strict  ecclesiastical  character  with  to 
much  OS  could  be  usefully  borrowed  from  that  of  Roman  art. 
This  he  accomplished  with  singular  felicity,  and  his  bappy 
union  of  classical  refinement  and  Christian  feeling  may  justly 
entitle  him  to  be  considered  as  the  Tasso  of  architecture.  Tak- 
ing the  old  Lombard  or  Carlovinginn  church  of  the  Apostoli  as 
his  model  of  general  arrangement,  he  formed  his  interiors  of 
arches  resting  upon  columns,  with  the  entablatures  squared  and 
interposed.  This  disposition  of  members,  found  only  in  some 
examples  uf  the  Lower  Empire,  of  course  is  not  consecrated  by 
rule.  But  Uruncllesrhi  did  not  profess  to  be  guided  by  rul^— 
neither  did  Michael  Angelo  after  him;  all  he  sought  was  to  im- 
bibe 
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Kbo  the  sj»Ht  and  elegance  of  the  patterns  hy  which  his  tasW 
hatl  been  formed. 

Satifo  SpirUo,  belonging  lo  the  Austin  Friars,  is  perhiips  the 
,  finest  of  the  works  of  Brunei  I  esclii,  thouy^h,  having  been  continued 
tPr  bii  decense,  it  does  not  entirely  agree  with  his  design, 
as  V'asari  observes,  in  his  odd  emphatic  langunge,  the 
Baledlzione '  of  those  who  fancy  themselves  more  knowing 
«  artists,  operated  in  needless  change  and  dejmrture  from  the 
viginal  design.  Yet  this  appears  to  have  taken  place  principally 
n  some  of  the  minor  ornamental  portions,  and  not  to  have  affected 
!  general  conception,  which  is  in  the  highest  dfgrec  splendid 
i  errHcefui.  The  plan  of  the  interior  forms  a  Latin  cross 
e  aisles,  which  are  carried  round  the  transepts,  are  formed 
lost  eleg^ant  Corinthian  columns,  from  which  spring  circular 
rches;  A  basilica  of  the  middle  ages,  strictly  catholic, 
lonicd  by  all  the  delicacy  of  work  of  Imperial  Rome.  In  the 
1  there  is  a  remarkable  peculiarity  and  deviation  from  the 
HiaI  jiroporlions.  The  centre  aisles  of  naves  and  transepts  are 
Ibuble  the  width  of  the  side  aisles.  Therefore,  at  the  extremities 
f  each  arm  of  the  cross,  there  are  four  windows  instead  of  the 
iber  of  three,  so  that,  in  viewing  the  compartments,  the 
mtre  ends  with  a  column,  and  not  with  on  arch  and  an  aperture 
Byond.  And.  however  irreconcileable  to  rule,  the  combinations 
t  perspective  offered  by  this  portion  of   the  edifice    are   most 

gical  in  their  variety. 
'  As  Sanlo  Spirito  now  stands,  the  first  column  of  the  interior  is 
toged  to  h.-ivc  been  raised  in  1454  ;  but  much  confusion  has 
11  the  history  of  the  building  in  consequence  of  an  older 
church  which  existed  concurrently  with  the  present  one,  and 
which  «as  burnt  in  1470 — the  fire  being  occasioned  by  some 
negligence  in  the  management  of  the  theatrical  decorations  of  a 
l^stery  representing  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  a  show  es- 
tttited  upon  the  solemn  entry  of  Giovanni  Galeaznn,  Duke  of 
Milan.  It  is  said  that  in  this  conflagration  the  autograph  of  the 
kV^cameron,  bequeathed  by  Bocc-accio  to  Fra  Martino  da  Signa, 
anil  after  his  death  to  this  convent,  was  consumed. — Certainly 
this  was  a  strange  and  not  a  very  edifying  legacy. 

We  must  now  quit,  but  with  great  regret,  the  uTnple  field 
Erred  by  Florentine  architecture,  and  bestow  a  very  few  remarks 
n  the  progress  of  Hulpture  in  Tuscany. — Pisa,  that  '  vituperio 
ielle  genti,'  the  rival  of  Florence  in  arts  and  arms,  had  in  this 
ich  of  art  the  precedence  both  of  time  and  skill.  At  a  very 
irly  |>enotl,  the  Pisans  became  colloclors,  bringing  home  in  their 
various  objects  of  ancient  art  from  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean,  visited  by  tbcm  a*  merchanu  or  as  conqueror*. 
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duuracters  they  so  successfully  ccmjoined.  Antique  o^lumns 
were  thus  largely  imported  by  them:  and,  brought  from  the 
shores  of  Africa  and  Asia  Minor,  they  formed  those  forests 
of  shafts  of  rich  marble  or  of  more  precious  materials  which 
deck  the  Bi^ptistery,  the  Campanile,  the  Duomo,  and  other 
splendid  churches  by  which  their  city  is  adorned.  Occasionally 
some  of  these  objects  seem  to  have  been  appropriated  upon  the 
supposition  that  they  possessed  a  secret  virtue  or  talismanic 
power.  The  Hippogryph,  which  has  descended  from  the  pin- 
nacle of  the  Duomo  to  the  cloister  of  the  Campo  Santo,  and  whose 
Cufic  inscriptions  still  baffle  the  skill  of  the  orientalist,  belongs 
without  doubt  to  this  class.  Such  also  are  the  two  shattered  shafts 
of  oriental  pQrph3rry  which  flank  the  eastern  gate  of  San  Giovanni  at 
Florence.  It  was  believed  that,  when  the  Florentines  (1 117)  as- 
sisted the  Pisans  by  guarding  their  city  whilst  their  forces  were 
absent,  during  the  expedition  which  terminated  by  the  conquest 
of  Mcyorca>  the  victors  offered  to  their  allies  a  choice  of  the 
trophies  won  in  the  island,  certain  bronze  gates^  or  two  splendid 
fxilumns  of  porphyry.  The  latter,  being  chosen,  were  duly  trans- 
mitted to  Florence,  covered  with  scarlet  cloth ;  but^  when  the 
4nipery  was  removed,  they  had  lost  all  their  beauty,  for  the  rival 
fepuhlicans  had  spitefully  passed  the  gift  through  the  fire,  ruining 
the  polished  and  mirror-like  surface ;  and  hence,  it  is  said,  arose 
the  proverb-^'  Fiorentini  ciechi,  Pisani  traditori.'  * 

In  our  age  of  civilisation,  when  similar  acquisitions  are  made, 
we  build  them  up  in  artificial  ^  ruins,'  or  we  place  them  as  a  show 
in  a  museum ;  but  at  that  period  men  attempted,  however  igno- 
rantly,  to  give  back  the  fruits  of  their  industry  or  success  to  the 
source  which  alone  imparts  industry  or  success  to  human  faculties 
and  energies. 

Ancient  sarcophagi,  also^  were  copiously  brought  home  by  the 
Pisans.  These  they  employed  as  sepulchres,  adding  an  inscrip- 
tion on  the  verge,  or  within  the  wreath  or  tablet  which  had  con- 
tained the  epitaph  of  the  Roman  matron  or  senator.  In  the 
Cam|K>  Santo  are  several  examples  of  tombs,  thus  employed  as 
early  as  the  eleventh  century.  At  later  periods,  heraldic  bearings 
and  shields  are  introcluced,  forming  strange  combinations  of  me* 
diacvnl   ^nd   classical    antiquity.      Amongst  the   monuments  so 

•  Thin  tradition  which,  like  others  that  we  shall  have  occairioii  to  quote,  is  nvonleil 
bj  the  Fruissart  of  Tuicatiy,  Gioraimi  ViUaiii,  was  probably  invented  to  account  for 
the  injured  surface  and  dull  hue  uf  the  broken  shoils,  which  iiussibly  were  never  |iolishcil 
at  all.  Tlicy  are  now  encirrlcd  and  kept  together  by  iron  bands:  for  the  piazza  lieing 
entirely  nUeil  with  water  during  a  violent  storm  in  A]iril,  1424,  occasione<l,  as  it  shoubl 
9«ein,  by  the  bunting  of  a  water-spout,  conjoined  to  an  iniuidation  of  the  Anio,  the 
colninns  were  underuiined,  thrown  down,  and  broken  by  the  UX\,  Aliove  are  (he  rusty 
links  of  the  massy  cliain,  which^  l)onie  away  from  the  Portu  Pisono  in  13^2^  was  htn* 
•ufpended  iu  triumiih. 

transported 
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transported  is  one  of  a  Groco- Roman  eculptor,  and  of  wliicb  the 

tieniity  is  as  unqucstirmnble  lis  the  subject  is  doubtful.     Mplen^t^r 

wid  thf  Calvdonian  Diini',  Hippolytus  and  Ph^ra.  ami  Alalantn 

atartinir  for  the  cbme,  bnvo  all    been  discerned  by  antiquaries  in 

the  bold  but  mutilated   bns-rcUefs  by  wliich  it  is  surrounded.* 

This  sarcophagus,   in  wliiib  the  remains  of  Beatrice,  mother  of 

the  celebrated  Countess  Matilda,  are  still  deposited,   became,  as 

it  is  said,   the  favourite  study  of  the  artist  known  bv  the  name  of 

Nicolo   Pisnno,    whose  first   great    work    it  the    tomb  of  Saint 

Dominic  at  Bolo^a  (erected  alMtut  1225).  and  who  smldenly.  as 

it  were,  and  without  any  precurGoT,   appeared  to    bavc  imbibed 

Uie  spirit  of  classical  art     At  this  period,  those  whom  we  now 

denominate  sculptors,  were  also  architects,  and  fi)nne<).  like  the 

\  |Minters,  a  craftsmen's  gudd,  as  Master  masons  or  '  Lapicidtr.'     It 

;    It.  therefore,  almost  superfluous  to  add  thut  Nicnlo  ])rarti»ed  in 

^  both  calling.    In  architecture  be  became  a  pupil  of  the  Tcdcschi ; 

*  vitness  the  magnificent  church  of  the  Frari  at  Venice,  and  the 

Still  more  sumptuous  church  at  Padua,  dedicated  in  12S1  to  li 

Santn,  who,  we  need  not  say,  is  St,  Anthony.      Roth  these  are 

(lOtUir,  but  with  many  peculiarities.     In  tbt^  latter  is  a  very  re- 

'   markable  attempt  lo  unite  the  cupolas  of  St.  Mark  with  a  pointed 

f  Myle;  but  it  is  to  be  observed  that  in  none  of  his  buildings  is 

F  Ifaerc  any  approach  to  that  classical  taste  which  so  sifrnally  marks 

^  him  ns  a  sculptor.  Probably  tlie  Italian  Gothic,  then  in  its  vigour. 

[  uxi  possessing  a  beauty  of  its  own,  though  very  dificrent  from  tlio 

I  Transalpine,  was  sufficient  to  satisfy  and  fill  his  mind.     Of  his 

y  Mudies  we  know  but  litile,  nor  much  of  his  personal  career,  yet. 

[  if  it  be  true  that  he  was  high  in  the  favour  of  Frederick  II.,  and 

y  employed  by  that  emperor,  we  ftgnin  find  reason  lo  ascribe  some 

.   (litgreeof  his  afTection  for  Roman  art  to  the  political  feeling  of 

[  Ibc  ago.     The  sculptures  of  the  pulpits  of  Pisa  and  Sienfta  are 

f  llie  most  splendid  examples  of  bis  skill.     In  all  his  compositions 

'■  Iherc  is  a  general  similarity  in  the  grouping  to  the  best  Roman 

I   works — as.  for  cxaniple,  the  Trajan  column — and  in  some  ]uir- 

[  liculur  figures  there  is  n  direct  adaptation  of  the  antique ;  but  be  is 

I  flcrcrin  the  slightest  degree  fettered  by  it ;  all  liis  conceptions  am 

I  original :  the  cast  of  his  characters  is  that  of  his  own  age.  and 

r  yet,  guided  by  a  singular  degree  of  tact,  he  avoids  all  uncuuibcom- 

I  bioations  ;  even  ulicn  in  treating  such  subjects  at  the  Last  Judg- 

r  incnt.  he  is  not  seduced  out  of  the  dignity  of  hit  art. 

t       Nicolo,  who  died  in  IS(i4.  wnssucccrdrti  by  his  son  and  pupd, 

L  Giovanni,  who  often  followed  bis  father  nitli  no  inconsiderable 

|>sun!cu  :  he  imitated,  honever,  rather  ihan  invented  ;  Iw  worked 

Kafler  K  rrccijit,  and  be  could  not  always  apply  the  lessons  bo  bul 

I  '  [t  tiu  Iwra  Rinuval  fnna  tlic  Dinimo  lu  tLr  Cunpo  Siuilii, 
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been  taught.  Giovanni  is  often  coarse  and  careless ;  and  instead 
of  the  happy  colouring  of  classical  antiquity  which  distinguished 
hit  father^  we  find  in  him  the  beginning  of  that  servility  of  imita- 
tion,  by  which,  in  the  subsequent  age,  art  was  overlaid.  As  an 
architect  he  was  successful ;  and  the  beautiful  oratory,  or  rather 
shrine  of  Santa  Maria  della  Spina  on  the  Lungo  V  Arno  of  Pisa, 
is  an  evidence  of  his  skill :  but  it  is  much  less  Gothic  than  the 
buildings  produced  by  his  father,  and  without  the  richness  and 
boldness  of  Orcagna's  style. 

The  art  of  sculpture  which  had  hitherto  flourished  at  Pisa, 
was  now  transplanted  to  Florence  by  that  gifted  individual,  who, 
towards  the  beginning  of  the  14th  century,  is  noticed  in  the  account 
books  of  the  Duomo  of  Pisa,  and  described  as  '  Andreuccio,  the 
servant  of  Maestro  Giovanni.'  This  was  between  1299  and  1 305  ; 
but  the  man  became  his  master's  partner,  and  he  afterwards 
settled  at  Florence,  where  the  best  of  his  works  are  found. 
Andrea  Pisano  was  also  an  excellent  architect.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, an  agreeable  passage  in  his  history  to  find  that  he  was  much 
patronised  by  the  bitter  tyrant,  Walter  de  Brienne,  Duke  of 
Athens,  who  employed  Andrea  to  convert  the  Palazzo  Vecchio, 
the  seat  of  the  republican  magistracy,  into  a  species  of  dungeon, 
and  also  to  begin  another  strong  fortress,  the  better  to  restrain  the 
unruly  community.  Andrea's  demerits  as  an  abettor  of  illegal 
despotism  are  now  forgotten ;  and  we  value  him  by  his  most 
celebrated  production,  the  brazen  doors  of  San  Giovanni,  or  the 
Baptistery,  which,  with  the  two  others  executed  by  Ghiberti,  were 
declared  by  Michael  Angelo  worthy  of  being  the  gates  of 
Paradise.  They  are  certainly  of  extraordinary  beauty ;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  we  must  also  acknowledge  that  this,  and  many 
other  laudatory  remarks  proverbially  attributed  to  Buonarotti, 
are  quite  as  much  proofs  of  his  own  tact,  as  of  the  merit  of 
the  work  which  called  them  forth.  Instead  of  attempting  to 
raise  himself  by  depreciating  the  performances  of  others,  he 
taught  the  public  to  admire  and  not  to  criticise,  being  assured,  as 
every  artist  of  merit  must  be,  that  the  more  pleasure  be  taken  in 
art  in  general,  the  greater  will  be  the  share  which  he  in  particular 
will  obtain.  In  some  respects,  perhaps,  these  gates  are  now  seen 
to  greater  advantage  than  in  the  time  of  Michael  Angelo ;  for  the 
gilding  which  then  covered  them  is  now  entirely  worn  away,  and 
we  enjoy  the  undisturbed  lights  and  shadows  of  the  exquisite  relief 
implanted  upon  the  metal.  And  let  it  here  be  observed,  that  no 
one  who  has  only  seen  bronze  sculpture  corroded  by  London  fog, 
clotted  by  the  sooty  deposit  of  London  atmosphere,  and  sxiddened 
by  the  sickly  rays  of  London  sun,  can  possibly  have  any  idea  of 
the  eflbct  of  the  material  under  the  bright  sky  of  a  more  genial 

climate. 
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e  door  executed  l»y  Pisano  is  the  ona  towat 
south  ;  it  was  completed  in  1330.      Ginllo,  oi  we  are  luld  i 
VasMi,  (rave  the  desi^s  for  llie  bas-reliefs.     Later  author 
Lave  'laubtcd  this  fact,  but  apparently  ivitb  no  other  reason 
the  jileasure  of  scepticism ;  for  the  (inures,   and  particularly  tbH 
nllc^orical  person ifi cations  of  Virtues  in  the  lower  compartmentM 
nrc  fnniplelely  Giolteaque  in  conccjition  and  design,  allowin?  f 
ibr  difference  henveen  relief  in  bronze  and  flat  fresco  wall.    Hoj 
slretchinE;  forth  her  hands  towards  the  celestial  crown,  may  be 
instanced  aa  an  excellent  example  of  Christian  allegory.     Above- 
are  llie  principal  events  in  the  life  of  St.  John  the  Baptist.    When 
this   ^te   was    fised    and  exhibited,    the    event  was  celebrated 
lliroui;hout  all  Tuscany  as  a  festival.     The  Signoria,  who  never 
r»ine  forth  from  the  Palazzo  in  stale  except  ujwn  the  mo ^t  inipor- 
tnnl  occflsions,  attended  the  first  exposition  of  the  work  which  ibe]^-^ 
justly  deemed  the  pride  of  their  city.     They  were  accompanied  fe 
the  ambassadors  of  the  then  rival  crowns  of  Naples  and  Siciiy]! 
anil  the  rights  of  citizenship  were  {rranicd  to  the  Pisnu.  as  thC 
liitrhest  honour  which  coultl  be  awardetl  to  bim,  by  whom  Ftorenfll 
had  been  thus  adorned. 

How  unwise  would  it  have  been  for  Michael  An^elo  to  har4 
breathed  a  syllnblc  detracting  from  the  homage  thus  rendei 
that  art  ()f  w  bich  he  was  himself  a  professi>r ;  or,  for  ibc  sake  of 
displaying  Ins  own  ingenuity  in  criticism,  lo  have  dispelled  the 
traditionary  illusion ! 

Not  much  less  than  a  century  elapsed  before  the  northern  and 

itern  gates  were  added  (1400 — 1424)  to  the  portal  of  Andrea 
I,  at  ibe  expense  of  the  merchants'  guild.  The  work  was 
thrown  open  to  general  ciimpelition,  and  Gliiberii,  Donntello, 
Jnrnpo  dclla  Quercia,  Nicolo  d'  Arrzzo,  Francesco  da  Vnldnn- 
brinn,  and  Siinone  da  Cotle,  all  strove  f<>r  the  prixe.  In  the 
casim);  and  execution  of  the  north  gate.  Ghiberti,  who  is  said  la^ 
have  been  only  twenty  years  of  age  when  he  began  bis  woi 
nssisleil  by  his  father,  Bartoloccio,  awl  by  nine  other  arii 
of  whose  names  are  preserved  in  the  annals  of  the  wardens  of  tbi 
Raptistery.  I'pon  this  gate  arc  displayed  the  principal  events  ti 
the  ministry  of  our  Lord.  The  third,  or  eastern  gate,  and  whid 
is  the  most  bcnittiful,  represents  in  the  compartments  the  n 
Ictuling  events  of  the  Old  Testament,  whilst  the  fratno-wor! 
filled  with  statues  and  busts  of  patriarchs,  saints,  and  piophel 
tbe  Mosaic  dispensation,  in  basso  relievo.* 

The  clc^nt'c  of  the  design,  especially  (if  any  portion  can  Im4 
(Mrticularisud  where  all  is  so  fine)  in  ibc  recumbent  figures  at  the 
lower  portion  of  the  door,  and  the  skill  displayed  in  the  projection 
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of  the  foregrounds  and  the  receding  of  the  distances,  is  peculiarly 
remarkable,  Whep  seen  at  tho  proper  time  of  day,  no  drawing  in 
chiaro-scuro  can  be  truer  in  the  perspective.  Tlio  statues  and 
heads,  all  in  *  ronde  bosse,'  are  equally  fine  :  as  delicate  and  highly 
finished  as  a  piece  of  jewellery,  and  yet  exhibiting  the  utmost 
boldness  and  freedom. 

The  design  of  this  gate  was  suggested,  and  the  subjects  chosen, 
by  the  celebrated  Leonardi  Bruni,  surnamcd  Aretino  from  his 
birthplace,  in  a  very  remarkable  letter  addressed  to  the  com- 
mittee (as  we  should  call  them)  to  whom  the  arrangement  of  the 
work  was  entrusted.  In  this  letter  he  insists  upon  the  necessity 
that  the  artists  should  be  well  informed  in  the  histories,  so  as  to 
represent  them  with  accuracy ;  from  whence  we  can  collect,  not 
only  that  a  knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  was  more  easily  attain- 
able than  is  now  usually  supposed,  but  also  that  there  was  a  strong 
desire  to  render  these  representations  the  means  of  useful  instruc- 
tion, the  only  ground  on  which  they  can  be  defended.  Indeefl, 
not  only  in  this  but  in  the  other  gates,  and  in  the  greater  portion 
of  the  earlier  and  coeval  monuments  of  Florence,  the  simplicity 
as  well  as  the  truth  of  the  subjects  taken  from  the  Bible  is  very 
remarkable,  being  neither  degraded  by  mean  conceptions  nor 
adulterated  by  legendary  fables,  and  evincing  from  the  details  a 
most  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  text  from  which  the  scenes 
are  portrayed.  Could  art  be  thus  retained  in  purity,  how  gladly 
might  it  have  been  welcomed  as  a  tribute  to  the  sanctuary ; — and 
most  satisfactory  and  pleasant  it  is  to  be  able  to  point  out  these, 
in  some  degree  redeeming,  examples  of  art,  amidst  the  crowd  of 
imagery  which  testifies  only  of  its  abuse. 

The  payments  to  Ghiberti  and  his  assistants  for  the  two  gates 
amountcil  to  30,798  florins ;  a  sum  which,  like  most  of  the  prices 
paid  about  this  ])eriod,  shows  the  exceedingly  high  standard  by 
which  such  proficiency  was  measured  in  the  market  of  labour. 

We  have  noticed  incidentally  Donatello,  the  fellow-student  of 
Brunelleschi,  delving  amidst  the  monuments  of  ancient  Rome, 
and  imbued  with  the  same  enthusiasm.  lie  was  the  great  rival 
of  Ghiberti,  in  common  opinion  excelling  him — an  opinion  which 
may  perhaps  require  more  examination  than  it  has  yet  received ; 
and  his  St.  George,  in  the  singular  church  of  Or'  San'  Michele, 
is  distinguished  as  best  exhibiting  tho  grandeur  and  livins: 
boldness  of  his  style.  DonatelUi  was  considered  as  forming 
the  connecting  link  between  ancient  and  modern  art.  One  msiy 
begin  to  discern  in  hun  the  transition,  of  which  the  genernl 
character  in  his  successors  is  an  increasing  departure,  from 
the  ancient  conventional  or  traditional  types  in  religious  sub- 
jects, and  a  more  direct  imitation  of  the  antique  in  costume,  an<l 

in 
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in  no  costume^  i.6.  the  nude,  until,  as  in  Canova,  the  praise  you 
give  the  work  is  wholly  resolved  into  its  vain  rivalry  of  Grecian 
art  But  if  the  distinguishing  tendency  of  modern  art  is  its  slavish 
subordination  to  the  spirit  of  classical  antiquity,  in  this  respect 
it  may  be  confidently  denied  that  Donatcllo  compromised  his 
independence,  excepting  in  some  very  few  examples.  Grace 
was  the  peculiar  gift  of  Donatello,  but  it  was  united  to  complete 
command  of  the  chisel,  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  all  the  re- 
sources of  chiaro-scuro,  in  which  perhaps  no  other  sculptor 
attained  an  equal  mastery.  He  worked  '  con  fui'ia ;'  and  when 
he  cried  out  to  his  'Zuccone/  or  bald-head,  representing  his 
friend  Cherichlni  in  the  character  of  St.  Peter, — '  Parla  ! '  Speak ! 
the  exclamation  was  a  burst  by  which  the  work  and  its  maker 
were  equally  characterised. 

Of  Michael  Angelo*s  skill,  the  most  striking  if  not  the  most 
perfect  specimens  which  Florence  offers  are  to  be  found  in  the 
basilica  of  San  Lorenzo.  In  the  Sagrestia  Nuova  wehavethe  rare 
union  of  architecture  and  sculpture  arising  out  of  one  conception ; 
the  building  planned  for  the  monuments,  and  the  monuments 
planned  for  the  building  which  contains  them.  We  here  see 
sculpture  in  its  true  position,  the  handmaid  waiting  on  the  mis- 
tress, connected  with  and  ancillary  to  architecture.  That  such  is 
the  real  bearing  of  sculpture  may  be  tried  by  a  very  easy  test :  did 
ever  any  statue  produce  a  good  effect  without  a  back-ground  ?  or 
at  least  some  edifice  near  which  it  is  placed,  or  out  of  which  it 
arises? 

Perhaps  the  strongest  test  of  the  talent  of  Michael  Angelo  is 
found,  not  so  much  in  the  perfect  dignity  and  grandeur  of  the 
two  prominent,  Bnished  statues,  the  pensive  Lorenzo,  and  the  hard, 
bold  soldier,  Julian,  half-rising  from  his  seat,  nor  in  the  half- 
awakened  Morn,  and  the  Night,  plunged  in  sweet  slumber,  as  in 
the  yet  unfinished  statues,  the  male  figures  allegorically  denoting 
Evening  and  Day,  and  the  incompleted  group  of  the  Virgin  and 
Child  in  the  same  chapel.  So  completely  did  Michael  Angelo 
transfer  his  conception  to  the  marble,  as  it  took  its  shape  beneath 
his  powerful  chisel,  that,  seen  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  chapel, 
these  sketches  in  stone  are  entirely  effective :  and  it  is  only  by  a  near 
examination  that  you  discern  the  noble  design  to  be  merely  indi- 
cated in  the  marble.  Yet  there  is  one  fault  which  is  very  obuous : 
it  is,  that  the  allegory  on  the  monument  is  neither  very  intelli- 
gible nor  very  appropriate ;  nor  can  any  reason  be  assigned  for 
thus  bestowing  the  elements  of  mundane  time  upon  the  Princes 
to  whom  they  are  assigned.  There  is  also,  it  may  be  said,  rather 
too  much  individuality  as  opposed  to  ideal  beauty,  in  the  finished 
female  figures.     The  muscles  arc  displayed  with  a  distinctness 
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approaching  to  coarseness,  as  if  the  models  had  been  selected 
from  the  working  class.  But,  with  every  deduction,  the  statues 
have  transcendant  merit ;  and  this  merit  was  appreciated  when 
first  they  appeared.  They  are  praised  in  prose  and  in  verse,  and 
the  Notte,  in  particular,  suggested  to  Giovanni  Battista  Strozzi  the 
elegant  quatrain : — 

'  La  Notte  che  tii  vcdi  in  si  dolci  atti 
Dormire,  fu  da  un  Angelo  scolpita 
In  questo  sasso,  e  perche  dorme  ha  vita : 
Destala,  se  noP  credi,  e  parleralti.* 

Michael  Angelo,  well  pleased  with  the  compliment,  replied  with 

equal,  perhaps  superior,  elegance : — 

*  Grato  m*  e  '1  sonno  e  pih  1'  esser  di  sasso ; 
Mentre  che  il  danuo,  e  la  vergogna  dura 
Non  veder,  non  sentir  m'  e'  gran  ventura ; 
Peru  non  mi  destar ;  deh  parla  basso.'  * 

None  of  Michael  Angelo's  works  are  more  beautiful  than  the 
unfmished  group  of  the  Virgin  and  Child  mentioned  above.  The 
action  of  the  Madonna  is  original  without  being  strained,  and  her 
fine  yet  beautiful  countenance  bespeaks  that  sublime  and  noble, 
as  well  as  tender  character  conjoined,  in  which  few  artists  have 
succeeded. 

As  the  year  1450  may  be  assumed  in  round  numbers  as  the 
period  of  the  revival  of  letters,  so  that  of  1550  may  be  equally 
taken,  in  a  general  manner,  as  the  decline  of  all  the  higher  inspi- 
rations of  anstlietic  art,  yet  living  on,  in  the  person  of  Michael 
Angelo,  and,  with  him,  beginning  to  depart.  Even  as  from  the 
very  point  of  the  summer  solstice,  we  enter  upon  the  fall  of  the 
year,  when  the  day  ceases  to  lengthen,  pauses,  and  then  shortens 
with  accelerated  rapidity,  until,  passing  through  the  brumal  air 

^  *  A  living  iHxty  uiiapproached  for  the  delicacy  of  hit  taste,  has  these  exquisite 
Ihies : — 

*  Nor  then  forget  tliat  chamlier  of  the  dead. 
Where  the  gigiuitic  sliapes  of  Night  and  Day, 
Tunieil  into  stone,  rest  everlastingly, 
Vet  still  are  breathuig,  aiid  shed  round  at  noon 
A  twofold  influence,  oidy  to  l>e  felt — 
A  light,  a  darkness,  niuigling  each  witli  each, 
Hoth,  and  yet  neither.     Tliere,  from  age  to  age. 
Two  ghosts  arc  sitting  on  their  scpulchren. 
Tlut  is  the  Duke  I»renzo — mark  him  well. 
He  meditates,  his  head  upon  his  liand. 
AVluit  from  beneath  his  helm-like  liomiet  scowls  t 
Is  it  a  face,  or  but  an  eyeless  skull  i 
'Tis  \mt  in  sliade ;  yet,  like  the  Ixuilisk, 
It  f;is<*i nates,  and  is  intolerable. 
His  mien  is  noble,  most  majestical ! 
Tben  most  so,  when  tiie  distant  choir  is  heard 
At  moru  or  e\e.*  (Rogcn**  //o/y,  pp.  191-5.) 

of 
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of  nulumn,  the  scastm  dies  nut  in  winter's  fjluotn  ;  so,  in  ail  itipso 
|iriMiil  trinmphs  of  human  inlcllect,  excellence  is  alwnjs  insejin- 
rably  connected  wilb  decay,  not  immeilJntely  visible,  iml  develop- 
ing itself  as  the  fated  cnlastruphc  to  the  phases  of  the  Iiutnon 
mind.  A  great  truth  hns  been  forcibly  pointed  out  by  t-Iullnm ; 
'  There  is  ooly  one  cause  for  the  wimt  of  grcnl  men  in  nny 
period.  Nature  does  not  think  (it  to  produce  them.  They 
arc  no  creatures  of  eclucalion  aud  circu  in  stance.' — Yet  circum- 
atances  nodiTy  intellect ;  and  n  cauEC,  not  uruinpurlunt,  of  the 
deterioration  of  Bculplurc  was  its  separation  from  arc h it e el u re. 
The  first  object  of  its  intent  and  applicnii'in  vris  lost,  and.  insleud 
of  being  a  significant  and  living  art,  sculpture  dwindled  inlo 
Uie  mere  minister  to  the  desires  of  the  eye.  The  finest  statue, 
carved  only  to  serve  as  a  decoration,  is  nothing  else  than  a  chim- 
ney-piece ornament  on  a  larger  scale.  Furthermore,  the  general 
lowering  of  the  intellcclual  standard  of  the  art,  may  be  nscrib<'(I 
to  the  error  so  universally  mnde,  in  forgetting  that  knowledge  is 
I  intended  to  afford  the  means  of  impro\-emeul,  and  not  to  be  the 
[  end  of  education.  The  masters  who  renovated  art  did  not  lake 
[  th«  antique  as  a  normal  pattern,  but  ns  a  free  auxiliaiy.  l^o  long 
•s  the  remains  of  classical  taste  were  consulted  as  the  general 
models  of  grace  and  correctness,  they  imparled  their  merits  to 
Italian  art,  Dut  when,  from  bcin^  the  tvpe  of  beauty,  the  re- 
Bemblancc  to  the  antique  was  prescribed  as  the  only  test  of  merit, 
invention  became  torpid  :  and  historical  sculpture  in  Italy,  bcciunc 
in  art  what  Laiin  prize  ix>ems  are  in  literature,  comjHisititms  tin> 
respectable  to  be  cnntemned,  but  at  which  no  creature  who  ran 
help  itself  will  ever  give  a  scomd  glance.  Look  but  once  nl  the 
monuments  of  Allieri  and  of  Dante  in  Hanta  Croce,  and  ynu  will 
feci  that  Italian  art  is  as  empty  as  the  cenotaph,  and  as  dead  as 
the  bones  and  ashes  in  the  sepulchre. 

There  is  no  dissenting  from  the  opinion  that  the  deterioration 
and  ultimate  destruction  of  the  mediirval  religious  feelirif:.  by 
the  bigotry  of  moilem  classical  taste,  deprived  the  plastic  iiiul 
graphic  arts  of  all  their  higher  attributes  and  fci'lings,  The  talent 
became  profane,  inoperative,  and  uninstructive,  often  lending  to 
direct  evil.  \\'hatever  may  have  i)een  the  faults  and  errors  of  the 
rarlier  Itnlian  artists,  they  in  their  productions  never  sinned 
against  decency — never  displayed  a  figure  which  offended  t^ainst 
propriety — never  wantoned  in  a  group  which  could  excite  a  loose 
idea — never  pandered  to  the  gro*ser  passions  of  mankind.  With 
the  fJreeks,  how  otherwise  !  The  grave  archseolo^'ist  may  alle- 
gorise, the  \IrIuoso  may  burst  out  into  extatic  rapture:  but  there 
is  no  flinching  from  the  fact,  that  the  antique  oillections,  the 
treasures  which  fill  the  Clnllery  or  the  Museum,  the  Vatican  or 
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the  Louvre,  which  the  aged  are  directed  to  venerate,  the  young  to 
study  for  instruction,  are  pervaded  by  the  most  debasing  sensuality, 
breathing  in  the  marble  and  the  bronze,  and  the  more  subtle  and 
dangerous  from  the  elegance  and  refinement  which  it  assumes. 
It  may  not  be  agreeable  to  know  the  truth  ;  but  all  that  Winkel- 
tnan  and  Visconti  teach  us  to  admire  at  Rome  was  denounced  by 
the  Apostle  as  the  corruption  of  the  divine  glory.  It  may  be  said 
that  no  one  believes  in  Leda's  swan  or  in  Danae*s  shower  ;  but 
the  swelling  outline  and  the  forms  rising  from  the  glowing  canvas^ 
become  a  part  of  the  mind  into  which  they  have  been  received. 
As  to  the  consequences  of  the  altered  taste,  not  merely  upon  art 
but  upon  artists  and  upon  mankind,  it  has  been  well  observed 
by  Mr.  Henry  Drummond,  in  his  curious  and  interesting  Letter 
to  Mr.  Phillips,  R.A.,  thai 

'  Lorenzo  de  Medici  did  not  add  much  to  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
artists,  though  he  did  all  that  in  him  lay  to  bring  them  back  to  paganism, 
when  he  required  of  one  to  paint  for  him  the  misfortunes  of  Vulcan ;  of 
another,  the  twelve  labours  of  Hercules  ;  of  another,  heathen  gods  and 
goddesses  in  all  their  accustomed  nudity  ;  and  of  another,  repeated  re- 
presentations of  Venus.  So  immediate  was  the  degrading  effect  upon 
some  of  the  painters  themselves,  that  it  is  said  of  Pontormo,  that  when 
to  please  Cosmo  de' Medici  he  painted  for  his  mother,  Donna  Maria^the 
gods  and  goddesses,  with  corresponding  allegorical  figures  illustrating 
the  liberal  arts,  no  one  would  have  believed  that  this  proceeded  from  the 
same  pencil  which  had  so  lately  before  excited  universal  admiration. 
From  the  same  period,  too,  may  be  traced  an  increased  number  of  las- 
civious pictures  under  the  pretext  of  Venuses,  Danaes,  Ledas,  Didos,  Ac, 
until  at  leni^h,  towards  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  a  total  change 
in  the  morals  of  the  people  is  declared  by  an  historian  in  a  very  remark- 
able manner,  although  indeed  he  ascribes  it  to  corruption  by  money : 
**ii'  (jvalche  cosa  di  portentoso  il  vedere  quel  medesimo  popoio,  che 
porltl  anni  avanti  era  stah,  al  meno  quanta  eUr  ester iore^  vn  modello  di 
modestia^  diventare  inun  subito  il  piu  scoslumalo  di Europa^  {L^Os- 
sen^alore  Fiorentino,  i.  38.) 

'  The  effect  of  the  arts  in  Italy  since  the  period  when  they  attained  their 
greatest  elevation,  has  been  exactly  the  contrary  of  that  produced  by  them 
np  to  that  time.  Instead  of  making  holy  men  and  women — santi  e  sante 
— they  have  tended  to  habituate  the  eye  and  taste  to  scenes  of  indecency, 
which  is  one  of  the  causes  of  the  open  dissoluteness  of  Italian  society. 
The  proportion  of  religious  subjects  painted  now,  in  comparison  to  the 
numl)cr  of  those  of  an  opposite  tendency,  is  very  small  indeed,  and 
although  the  direct  intention  of  the  picture  may  not  be  evil,  still  there  is 
nothing  to  exalt  or  ennoble  the  feelings.'* — (Drvrnmond^s  Letter  {IS-iO J ^ 
pp.  26,  27) 

We 

•  To  tin?  witno  eflVrt  ore  the  ohservatiuns  uf  M.  Uio,  in  hii  excelJeiit  work,  *  Dt»  Id 
Pl)c^it•  C'hrctitMiiie  : — *  Le  |ugaiii»iiie  tie  la  cour  dcs  M6<liciii,  ii6  ile  la  curruptioii  dw 
mcrtiis  aiitttut  que  des  pru^^us  de  rLru<litiuii,  nuvait  ricn  de  ce  caractvre  g^miote  qui. 

fur 
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Wc  inf)st  fully  and  cordially  agree  in  the  position  that>  by  the 
ahtence  of  religious  feeling,  art  has  lost  its  truest  support.  There 
is  indeed  no  production  of  the  human  intellect  respecting  which 
the  s<imc  trutli  may  not  be  affirmed.  Yet,  at  the  same  time,  in 
reprobating  the  pollutions  of  heathenism,  we  should  equally  avoid 
tlic  equally  strange  error  into  which,  we  regret  to  say,  the  very 
pious  and  estimable  individual  whom  we  have  just  quoted  seems 
in  danger  of  falling,  that  the  excellence  of  the  early  painters  was 
actually  a  direct  inspiration,  and  attainable  only  by  and  through 
such  doctrine  as  is  embodied  in  the  tenets  of  the  church  of 
Rome.* 

This  notion,  indeed,  with  so  many  unsound  opinions,  has  been 
imported  from  Germany ;  where,  in  belief,  there  seems  to  be  no 
medium  between  the  polar  circle  of  neology  and  the  torrid  tone 
of  enthusiastic  insanity.  '  Such  a  work  as  this,'  said  a  sedate 
Berliner  student  to  us,  as  we  were  standing  before  the  Crucifixion 
by  Frate  Angclico,  in  the  chapel  of  San  Marco,  '  could  only  have 
been  effected,  durch  die  kra/l  des  heiligen  Qeisten;^  and  it  is 
well  known  that  Overbeck  has  passed  over  to  the  Roman  com- 
munion, in  the  sincere  conviction  that  otherwise  he  never  could 
attain  the  devotional  purity  of  design  which  he  sought. 

These  opinions  are  not  without  such  a  degree  of  truth  as  to 
require  a  sober  examination.  Dlake*s  drawings  <ire,  in  some  sense, 
})sycholc^cal  si>ecimens.  They  are  as  truly  the  representation  of 
the  things  which  he  had  seen  in  his  visions,  as  if  he  had  taken 
them  from  the  life  in  the  model  academy.  In  the  same  manner 
the  compositions  of  Frate  Angelico  are  unquestionably  the 
transcripts  of  the  countenances  which  appeared  to  his  imagination, 
nurtured  in  the  trances  of  mystic  divinity  and  asceticism.  They 
result  from  the  double  operation  of  the  mind  acting  on  the  body, 

sur  le  fonira,  doiuiait  i  ce  genre  de  teiitatiou  une  force  presque  irrf'siftible.  Que  de« 
mandait  Laurent  de  Mt-dicis  atix  premien  artistes  de  Florence,  quand  il  voulaU  everoer 
^  leur  ^gard  ce  patronage  si  6clair^  dont  il  est  fait  taut  de  Itruit  daits  lliiitoire?  A 
Pollijuolo  il  demandait  les  douxe  travaux  d'Hercule;  4  (JhirUuHlajo,  I'liistoire  li 
c'difiante  des  malJieun  dc  Vulcain ;  iL  Luca  Signorelli,  des  dieuz  ct  des  dresses,  avec 
tons  les  charmes  de  la  nudity  ;  et,  par  cumpensation,  luie  chaste  I'allai  4  Botticcllo,  qni, 
inalgr6  la  piiret^  iiaturelle  de  son  imagination,  fut  en  outre  olUig^  de  peindre  tme 
Vtnus  pour  Come  de  Mcdicis,  et  de  r{' peter  plusieurs  fois  le  in^me  sujet  avec  des 
variantes  sugg^r^^es  jxir  aoii  Jtavant  |in)tecteur/ — pp.  151,  155. 

Without  adopting  tlie  opinions  of  Rio  upon  the  devotional  employment  of  images,  wt 
must  hear  the  most  willing  testimony  to  tne  high  moral  tone  o\  his  work  and  the  sin- 
cerity of  his  feelings. 

^  It  appears,  at  least  to  tis,  diflkult  to  put  any  otlier  cotwtrurtinn  on  tlie  following 
fWuvage : — •There  in  enough  of  spiritiml  power  yet  in  the  church  of  Rome,  if  it  were  but 
rightly  put  forth,  to  pniduce  again  works  which  shmdd  !«  worthy  of  its  ancient  great- 
ness, notwithstanding  the  ruhhish  hy  which  that  fiower  is  oppfesse<l ;  but  there  is  not 
ftiougli  flower  in  l'rt>testaiitism  to  put  forth  anything  letter  tbaii  it  «iocs,  fbr  there  uerer 
was ;  and  it  can  nt  ver  liave  in  its  decrepitude,  tliat  which  it  waiite<l  in  its  prime.* — 
IJmmmimd^  n.  St.  If,  however,  l>y  I*r9i99tmmii$m^  Mr.  DnimimNid  roduis  i'mriiitnitm, 
w«  hm  noiktuf  lo  onril  at. 
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and  the  body  on  the  mind.  Had  Santa  Teresa  painted  her  con- 
templations^ her  representations  of  holy  things  would  have  beamed 
with  love  and  glory.  So  far  may  be  conceded :  but  are  wc  jus- 
tified in  substituting  superstition  for  faith^  in  order  to  acquire 
pictorial  skill  ?  Admit  with  Mr.  Drummond,  that  the  '  purity, 
modesty,  and  holiness  of  a  Madonna  are  the  necessary  fruits  of 
purity  and  holiness ;'  and  the  next  step  (and  it  may  be.made  quite 
unconsciously)  will  be  the  worship  of  the  image^  nay,  the  belief  in 
its  miraculous  power. 

Mr.  Drummond  is  not  likely  to  have  many  followers.  But 
equally  dangerous,  or  perhaps  more  dangerous,  because  address- 
ing themselves  to  calmer  temperaments,  are  the  wishes  manifested 
by  some  excellent  and  pious  members  of  the  Anglo- Catholic 
Church,  anxious  to  introduce  into  the  interior  of  our  eccle- 
siastical buildings  the  decorations  of  graven  images  and  paintings, 
upon  the  principle  which  first  recommended  such  adornments 
in  the  early  ages  of  the  Catholic  Church.  That  religious 
paintings  exhibited  in  places  of  worship  may,  in  certain  stages  of 
society,  become  useful  l^ooks  for  the  unlettered,  is  unquestionable. 
A  powerful,  and,  to  peculiar  dispositions,  a  sanctifying  impulse 
may  be  given  by  them  to  the  imagination.  But,  whatever  may 
be  the  incidental  cases  in  which  the  adoption  of  images  has  been 
mercifully  overruled  for  good,  when  the  ignorance  has  been  ex- 
cused and  the  intention  sanctified,  when  the  faith  has  been  ac- 
cepted and  the  superstition  forgiven,  still,  even  if  the  general 
question  of  the  lawfulness  of  such  ornaments  were  without  great 
difficulty — which  it  certainly  is  not — its  particular  application 
must  be  determined,  not  by  the  pattern  or  usages  of  other 
churches,  but  by  our  own. 

Now  it  is  indubitable  that  the  Anglo- Catholic  Church  merely 
tolerates  painting  and  sculpture  under  certain  conditions  and  re- 
strictions, to  which  if  we  conform,  having  been  sanctioned  hy 
usage  and  custom,  they  have  ceased  to  give  offence — but  no  further. 
So  far  as  the  Church  has  admitted  images,  paintings,  or  other  visible 
symbols  into  her  structure,  we  do  right  to  continue  them :  but  this  is 
all  that  we  can  do  without  incurring  very  serious  risks.*  It  is  very 
true  that  the  boundary-line  drawn  by  the  traditionary  discipline 
of  the  Anglican  Church,  in  this  and  similar  matters,  as  settled 

when 

*  The  seiitimentB  of  Queeii  Elizalieth  (whom  no  one  will  accuse  of  |>uritaiiinn),  with 
reipect  to  images,  were  most  decided.  The  scene  between  her  and  Dean  Nowell  has  betti 
most  curiously  detailetl  by  an  eye  and  ear  witness.  She  applied  henelf  to  the  uiifor- 
ttmate  dignitary  in  right  earnest,  and  the  mixture  of  cliaracter,  the  combination  of  scold- 
ing-wife  and  angry -queen  temper  exhibited  by  her,  renders  the  dialogue  singularly 
■musing. 

<  The  Dean,  liaving  gotten  fh>m  a  foreigner  several  fine  cuts  and  pictures,  representing 
the  itorict  and  punoM  of  the  Saints  tud  Martyi%  had  placed  them  agaimt  the  Eptttles 

Slid 
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when  the  present  Liturgy  was  adopted,  mity  be  pronounced 
vague  and  arbitrary.  Why,  may  it  not  be  asked,  do  we  without 
reluctance  allow  the  gable,  the  steeple,  or  the  dome  to  be 
crowned  with  the  triumphant  cross,  when  we  refuse  to  place  the 
sign  of  redemption  upon  the  altar? — Does  the  transparency  of 
the  painted  glass  excuse  the  serrated  form  which  wc  condemn 
upon  the  canvas? — If  it  be  innocent  to  adorn  the  church  with  the 
evergreen  holly  when  we  celebrate  the  Nativity,  why  should  we 
hesitate  to  hail  the  Resurrection  by  decking  the  sacred  edifice  in 
vernal  flowers? — The  answer,  we  humbly  think,  is  not  far  to 

and  GocpeL}  of  their  festivals  in  a  CommoD-Prayer  hook.  And  this  hook  he  hod  cauted 
to  he  richly  hound,  and  laid  on  the  cushion  for  the  Quecirs  use,  in  the  place  where  she 
commonly  sat,  intending  it  for  a  New  Year's  Gift  to  her  Majesty,  and  thinking  to  have 
])leased  her  fancy  tlierewith  ;  hut  it  liad  not  that  effect,  hut  the  contrary  :  for  she  con- 
siderctl  liow  this  varied  from  her  late  ojien  injtuictions  and  proclamations  agauist  the 
superstitious  use  of  images  in  churches,  and  for  the  taking  away  all  such  reliques  of 
popery.  When  she  came  to  her  place  she  opened  the  book  and  perused  it,  and  saw  the 
pictures ;  hut  frowned  and  blushed ;  and  then  shut  it  (of  which  several  took  notice),  aud 
calling  the  verger,  hsn\  him  bring  her  the  old  l)ook,  wherein  she  was  formerly  wont  to 
rea<l.  After  sermon,  whereas  she  was  wont  to  get  immediately  on  horseback,  or  into  her 
cliariot,  she  went  straight  to  the  vestry,  aud  applying  herteif  to  tlie  Dean,  thus  she  spoke 
to  him: 

*  Queen,  Mr.  Dean,  how  came  it  to  pan  that  a  new  Service-book  was  placed  on  my 
cushion  ?    To  which  the  Dean  answered — 

'  Dean,  May  it  please  your  Majesty,  I  caused  it  to  be  placed  there.  Then  mid 
the  Queen — 

*  Q.  Wherefore  did  you  so  ? 

'  J),  To  preeent  your  Majesty  with  a  New  Year's  Gift, 

*  Q.  You  could  never  present  me  with  a  worse. 

*  JD.  Why  so,  Mailam? 

*  Q.  You  know  I  have  an  aversion  to  idolatry;  to  images  and  pictures  of  this  kind. 

*  />.  Wherein  is  the  iilolatry,  may  it  please  your  Majesty  ? 

*  Q.  lu  the  cuts  resembling  augels  and  saints;  nay,  grosser  absurdities,  pictuiet 
resembluig  the  Blessed  Trinity. 

'  D.  I  meant  no  harm ;  nor  did  I  thuik  it  would  offend  your  Majesty,  when  I  in- 
tended it  for  a  New  Year's  Gift. 

*•  Q,  You  needs  must  be  ignorant  then.  Have  you  forgot  our  proclamation  against 
images,  nictures,  and  Romish  rcliques  in  the  churches?  Was  it  not  read  in  your 
deanery  f 

*  Z>.  It  was  read.  But,  be  your  Majesty  assured,  I  meant  no  Iiarm  when  I  caused 
the  cuts  to  be  bound  with  the  Service-book. 

*  Q.  You  must  needs  be  very  ignorant  to  do  this  after  our  prohibition  of  them. 

*  />.  It  being  my  ignorance,  your  Majesty  may  the  better  ]iardon  me. 

'  Q.  1  am  sorry  for  it,  yet  glad  to  hear  it  was  your  ignorance,  rather  tlian  yoor 
opinion. 

*  D.  Be  your  Majesty  assured,  it  was  my  ignorance. 

*  Q.  If  so,  Mr.  Dean,  God  grant  you  his  spirit,  and  more  wisdom  for  the  future. 

*  D.  Amen,  I  pray  Go<l. 

*  Q.  I  pray,  Mr.  Dean,  how  came  you  by  these  pictures  ?    Who  engraved  them? 

*  D.  I  Know  not  who  engraved  them.     I  lK)ught  them. 

*  Q,  From  whom  bought  you  them  ? 
'  U,  From  a  German. 

*  Q.  It  is  well  it  was  from  a  stranger.  Hod  it  1)een  any  of  our  subject.%  we  sliould 
have  questioned  the  matter.  Pray  let  no  more  of  these  mistakes,  or  of  tliis  kind,  be 
committed  within  the  churches  of  our  realm  for  the  future. 

*  D.  There  shall  noU^StfyptU  Anna/t,  toK  i.  pp.  272, 274. 

seek. 
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•eek.  The  revival  of  any  usage  which  has  been  entirely  dis- 
carded, is,  in  fact,  the  introduction  of  a  novelty ;  and  whatever 
may  be  its  abstract  recommendation,  or  our  regret  that  it  has  be- 
come obsolete,  yet,  if  obtruded  upon  congregations  to  whom  it  is 
new  and  strange,  it  may  be  attended  with  most  unhappy  conse- 
quences. There  is  sufficient  difficulty  in  defending  the  funda- 
mental doctrines  of  the  Anglican  Church,  merely  because,  having 
bc^n  long  neglccted>  they  go  against  the  notions  of  many.  With 
this  difficulty  many  noble  spirits  are  now  grappling — and  it  is 
impossible  not  to  see  that  wonderful  success  is  opening  on  their 
efforts ;  but  it  is  surely  most  inexpedient  (at  this  critical  moment 
especially)  to  employ  ourselves  in  the  labour  of  hewing  stumbling- 
blocks,  for  the  purpose  of  casting  them  in  the  path  which  truly 
leads  to  the  sanctuary. 

If  it  be  thus  a  duty  towards  our  own  Church  to  refrain  from 
giving  needless  offence,  equally  do  we  owe  it  unto  those  Churches 
which  are  yet  unhappily  so  burthened  by  their  corruptions. 
Whatever  pardonable  motives  and  steps  may  have  led  to  the  first 
adoption  of  images,  the  people  in  Italy  know  nothing  of  the  nice 
distinction  between  '  dulia '  and  '  latria,'  by  which  the  doctor  or 
casuist  repels  the  charge  of  idolatry.  The  Romanists  are,  as  Jeremy 
Taylor  truly  observed,  full  as  much  Marians  as  Christians,  How 
thoroughly  deluding  is  the  influence  exercised  upon  their  minds 
througli  the  medium  of  painting,  may  be  best  understood  by  ad- 
verting to  the  admission  of  the  amiable  and  accomplished  author 
of  the  '  Poetry  of  Christian  Art,*  that  images  became  *  an  integral 
portion  of  religious  worship.'*  Such  a  subject  as  the  *  Coro- 
nation of  the  Virgin,'  which  it  is  impossible  to  look  at  without 
pain  and  sorrow,  is  merely  the  last  stage  in  the  series  of  which 
the  simplest  Madonna  is  the  first.  And  if  we  withhold  from  the 
Romanists  the  forcible  testimony  given  by  our  abstinence  from 
all  approximation  to  these  abuses  in  our  places  of  worship,  we 
deny  them  the  best  and  most  useful  lesson  which  we  can  imj)art. 
It  is  by  the  silent  protest  of  example,  and  not  by  mockery  or 
scoflinjr,  by  fierce  controversy  and  hard  words  and  anger,  by  de- 
clamation on  the  platform,  or  vituperation  in  the  newspaper,  that 
the  «i:roat  schism  which  has  rent  the  Church  is  to  be  healed. 

•  '  Ixi  iiomhre  ties  fablcaux  i\vh  autcis  iiVii  allait  \)as  moiii9  se  intiltipliaiit  prejque  a 
riiinnl  jHJiir  sutiiifaire  ft  lu  piete  den  fidelt^s,  jwur  (jui  Timagp  dii  ChrUt  et  cclle  Jc  la 
Muduiiim  Cfaieiit  ilevctiues  uiie  partic  int(>grante  dii  cultc  religieiix.' — /^i<»,  p.  147. 
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Art.  II. — The  Plains  of  Troy.  Illustrated  by  a  Panoramic 
Drawing  taken  an  the  spot,  and  a  Map  constructed  after  the 
latest  Survey.  By  Henry  W.  Acland^  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford* 
Oxford,  1839. 

T  ORD  BYRON,  in  Don  Juan,  calls  Jacob  Bryant  a  '  black- 
-*-^  guard ; ' — not  perhaps  so  much  for  going  about  to  prove  Helen 
an  old  woman  in  the  last  year  of  the  war,  a  circumstance  which^ 
indeed,  all  the  old  reports  of  the  case,  except  Homer's,  sufficiently 
establish, — as  for  denying  Troy  to  be  in  the  Troad,  and  thereby 
diminishing  the  renown  of  the  twice-swum  Hellespont.  Now,  lif 
a  man  who  is  wrong  in  controversy  deserves,  on  that  account,  the 
imposition  of  this  rough  ptfcnomen,  then  we  fear  that  Bryant's 
breeding  and  gentility  are  hopelessly  marred ;  otherwise,  with  some 
regard  and  much  admiration  for  Helen,  and  nothing  doubting  that 
Homer's  Troy  is  in  Col.  Leake's,  or  rather  in  our  late  venerable 
friend  Le  Chevalier 's,Troad,  we  would  venture  still  to  recognise  the 
tough  old  fellow  of  Eton  as  a  respectable  citizen  in  the  literary 
republic — with  something,  it  may  be,  of  the  revolutionary,  or  at 
least  seditious  in  his  heart,  but  whose  direst  errors  were  many 
times  more  useful  than  the  blameless  teachings  of  others,  and 
whose  wildest  paradox,  like  the  conflagration  of  an  Indian  jungle, 
whilst  it  cleared  the  country  and  purified  tlie  air,  burnt  serpents 
in  their  holes,  and  turned  tigers  abroad  for  hunters  of  renown. 
For  true  it  is — and  amongst  the  thousand  claims  which  the  name 
of  Homer  has  upon  the  love  and  gratitude  of  mankind,  it  is  not 
the  least — that  to  the  very  questioning  of  his  individual  existence, 
and  to  the  very  denial  of  his  subject  and  his  scene,  we  owe  more 
than  to  any  other  single  cause  or  occasion  that  freer,  deeper,  and 
more  instructive  spirit  of  criticism  on  the  ))recious  monuments  of 
antiquity,  which  in  the  course  of  the  last  thirty  years  has  com- 
pelled the  vast  results  of  modern  science,  art,  and  personal 
research  into  its  service,— carrying  a  torch  into  many  a  dark 
recess  of  the  old  world,  and  thence  not  seldom  gathering  up  and 
reflecting  light  on  the  obscurities  of  things  before  our  eyes. 

In  this  great  movement  Bryant  and  his  books  were  hinge  and 
spring.  For  although  the  question  of  the  C(>m|K)siti<)nof  the  Iliad 
and  Odyssey  had  been  previously  flung  into  the  arena  of  letters, 
and  Bryant's  primary  point  was  apparently  narrower,  yet  by  reason 
of  its  rise  in  England,  its  direction  against  Prance  in  the  person 
of  Le  Chevalier,  and  the  seemingly  kindred  nature  of  its  scepti- 
cism, it  grew,  and  swelled,  and  caught  fire,  and  blazed,  and  came 
flying  all  abroad  upon  the  land  in  the  gigantic  form  of  thcTn)jan 
Controversy.  Men  and  women  and  boys — if  any  such  boys 
were — who  bad  never  heard  of  Troy  before,  heard  of  it  now ; 
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it  whitened  all  library  tables  and  darkened  all  schoolmasters* 
minds ;  it  fluttered  in  pamphlets^  and  floundered  in  quartos,  till 
Troy-weight  was  as  familiar  to  collectors  of  books  as  to  workers 
in  gold.  Realism  and  Nominalism  wrought  not  more  argumen- 
tation— the  Immaculate  Conception  cost  not  more  blood.  For 
authors*  blood — ink — was  shed  in  streams;  men  fought,  like 
VViddrington,  to  the  stumps  of  their  pens.  Transmigrated  heroes 
mixed,  we  doubt  not,  in  that  conflict ;  Le  Chevalier,  Morritt, 
Maclauren,  Rennell,  Cell,  the  British  Critic  of  that  day — but 
amongst  them,  and  above  them  all,  Jacob  was  seen — the  growling, 
dangerous  Ajax — the  huge  belaboured  ass — quilled  with  penshots 
like  a  porcupine,  forced  by  a  host  to  retreat,  yet  ever  and  anon 
halting  with  a  turn  —  ivr^cwraXi^d/xEvor  —  and  with  cuff  oblique 
from  a  mutton-fist  prostrating  the  over  eager  pursuer.  No  one, 
of  course,  now  doubts  that  Bryant  was  wrong  in  his  geographical 
dogma ;  and  wrong  in  his  historical  dogma  so  far  as  the  posi- 
tive half  of  it  is  concerned ;  but  he  has  supporters  in  the  negatiFe 
part  of  the  position,  and  he  is  the  immediate  ancestor  of  divers 
learned  theorisers  on  Homer — German,  English,  and  French — 
who  owe  to  suggestions  of  his  the  germs  of  their  respective  luca- 
brations.  The  Trojan  Controversy  burnt  itself  nearly  out ;  but 
the  Homeric  Question  rose  out  of  the  extinct  volcano,  and  even 
yet  flies  hagard  over  the  crater. 

We  were  led  into  this  subject,  which  however  we  have  no  in- 
tention of  following  at  any  length,  by  a  sight  of  Mr.  Henry 
Acland's  beautiful  panoramic  drawing  of  the  Troad,  and  a  pe- 
rusal of  the  modest,  but  scholarlike,  description  with  which  he  has 
accompanied  it  He  is,  w^e  believe,  a  younger  son  of  Sir  Thomas 
Acland,  and  at  present  an  under* graduate  at  Oxford.  Ill  health 
seems  to  have  induced  a  visit  to  the  different  countries  round  the 
Mediterranean  and  its  adjacent  waters ;  and  a  rather  uncommon 
share  of  useful  accomplishments  has  enabled  him,  whilst  still  tit 
stain  pupillaru  to  present  to  the  public  this  pleasing  memorial 
of  his  rambles  through  the  Troad. 

*  The  drawing  was  made,'  he  sayp,  *  during  three  visits  to  the  Troad, 
in  the  year  1838,  without  a  thought  of  publication ;  and  in  the  descrip* 
tion  (although  I  kept  a  copious  journal),  I  have  preferred,  wherever  it 
was  possible,  quoting  from  the  works  of  authors  well  known.' 

We  sincerely  wish  that  Mr.  Acland  had  not  so  much  dis- 
trusted his  own  scholarship  and  powers  of  description,  and  had 
given  us  some  extracts  from  his  own  journal,  recording,  as  no 
doubt  it  did,  the  first  impressions  made  upon  his  mind  by  actual 
inspection  of  these  famous  scenes.  For,  whether  it  be  that  the 
Troad  is  a  dull-looking  spot  in  itself,  or  dull  men  only  have  de- 
scribed it — (which  certainly,  however,  is  far  from  the  fact) — no 
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)ok  tbnt  we  ever  road  hns  given  so  much  as  si  lively  picture  o 
il  in  words.  In  this  respect  we  can  make  no  esceplion  in  fav 
(if  Mr.  Aelnnd;  although  we  must  of  course  add,  thai  he 
not  even  attempted  lo  present  that  sort  of  view,  but  has  pn 
strictly  limited  himself  to  an  orderly  notice  and  illustration  of  (he 
l>oiiits  of  importance  in  his  own  drawing. 

'  I  hail  aX  6rel,'  he  s>.ye,  '  intended  to  state  the  theories  of  the  most 
able  writers  on  the  subject,  especially  of  those  who  have  v 
Troutl,  and  to  paint  out  such  opmions  as  on  the  spot  appeared  tu  i 
the  must  pmlinble :  hut  a  weak  stnte  of  health,  the  original  cai 
vitiling  the  Meclitcrraucnii,  has  forced  me  to  curtail  tJiis  deiigi 
hope  this  may  he  admitted  as  some  apult^y  fur  the  cundiliou  in  wliich 
my  Paper  now  appcnrs. 

*  A  brief  description  of  the  country  visible  from  the  lumuhis  from 
which  the  Drnwiug  is  Inkcu  will  form  the  sole  subject  of  the  foUowiuj 
pages. 

'My  only  wish  Is,  thnt,  incomplete  as  both  the  Drawing  and  the  d 
Bcri|)tiou  may  appear,  tliey  may  niTonl  some  pleasure  aud  informatio 
lovers  of  cluisic  groimd,  esjicciallv  to  such  as  have  not  within  (hi'ir  r< 
the  larger  and  more  expensive  works  written  on  the  subject." — Prt-faci 
pp.  5.  6. 

No  'lover  of  classic  ground "  will  fnil,  we  are  persnadeil,  i 
rereiving  the  pleasure  and  information  designed  for  them  in  tliis 
work  ;  and  we  cannot  but  regret  ibnt  something  of  the  hydnigrn- 
pber'a  and  scientific  draftniun's  art  is  not  more  fximmon  than  it  is 
aimmgst  educated  travellers,  other  than  military  or  naval  oflicenkH 
One  such  drawing  as  this  of  Mr,  Acl.ind's  is  worth  more,  for  i" 
purposes  of  literature,  than  a  dozen  of  those  vaporous,  dic-aw 
engravings  which  were  born  in  England  with  the  Annuals,  a 
ought  lo  die  in  the  Annuals  in  which  they  arc  born.      We  i 
tnileed,  that  our  young  Punoraniist  had  not  left  us  to  pustxle  s 
times  for  the  tumulus  '  under  a  bright  cloud,'  or  Lemnos  '  u 
ihc  light  sky;'   but  bad  helped  the  dim  eye  of  n  middle- 
inquirer,  even  at  the  exjiense  of  sea  anil  sky,  by  a  few  fig 
rorresponding  w  ith  the  names  nl  the  bottom  of  the  Drawing- 
general,  however,  the  arrangement  is  very  cli.'ar;  and  we  con 
regret  that  iho  author,  instead  of  the  sober  lint  he  ttas  adopt 
<lid  Rill  contrive  to  give  us  land,  water,  and  V'allonin  oak  prnf, 
For  those  who  have  seen  earth  and  ocean  alio  sub  solr,  know  L 
mucli  larger  an  clement  colour  is  in  the  landscape  ihcre.  th 
middle  or  northern  Europe.     Nature  in  those  countries  has 
brighter  complexion,  though  men  and  women  have  not 

Mr.  Acland — who,  n~e  must  premise,  is  an  undouhting  helie 
in  the  old  full-bodied  Homer,  the  writer,  whether  blind  or  not 
the  forly-cight  books  of  the  Iliad  and  the  Ody«sey.  and  perhnj 
o[  the  Hymiu  too — takes  bis  stand  on  the  lumulm  of  /h'syel 
~  — AiinnlTj 
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•— Ai^i/tirae  yip^vros — the  summit  of  which,  he  says,  is  260  feel 
above  the  sea,  and  thence,  with  rather  more  tranquillity  we  may 
believe  than  Polites  of  yore,  contemplates  the  prospect  around 
him.  The  Panorama  is  taken  from  this  eminence  marked  in  the 
Map,  which  accompanies  the  description,  by  a  red  spot.  He 
begins  with  the  left  end  of  his  Drawing,  looking  S.W.,  and  in 

Stinting  out  the  most  westerly  range  of  Ida,  properly  remarks  from 
ennell,  that  this  name  does  not  indicate  any  single  mountain  or 
chain  of  mountains,  but  a  mountainous  district  of  very  consider- 
able, though  indefinite,  extent.  '  If  tliis  account  of  Ida  be  correct,' 
says  Mr.  Acland,  'it  explains  a  geographical  error  which  has 
been  laid  upon  Homer,  namely,  that  the  Granicus  and  Sea- 
mander  both  rise  in  Ida,— or  rather,  to  use  his  own  expression, 
in  the  Idsran  mountains.  Now  the  Granicus  does  rise  in  the 
eastern  range  just  mentioned  ;  the  Scamander  in  the  roots  of  the 
western  range  by  the  walls  of  Troy ;  and  the  Mendere,  or  Simois. 
I  may  add,  in  that  part  of  the  chain  now  called  Kazdagh,  that  is, 
Gargarus.*  Very  well.  But  it  is  this  same  noble  passage 
which  has  occasioned  another  error,  infringing  on  one  or  two 
sciences,  to  be  *  laid  upon  Homer,'  and  from  which  Mr.  Acland 
does  not  stop  to  relieve  him : — 

Ka*  Zc^dcic — * 

join  lovingly  together  in  one  flood  to  obliterate  the  Greek  rampart, 
the  former  two  deserting,  for  the  nonce,  their  natural  course  into 
the  Propontis,  and  flowing  backwards  over  the  Idsran  mountains 
into  the  Trojan  plain ;  —  'an  absurdity,*  says  Colonel  Leake, 
'  which  must  destroy  the  geographical  authority  of  the  passage. 
if  indeed  if  he  not  sptirious.''\  Spurious!  No  doubt,  just  as  the 
whole  of  the  last  book  of  the  Iliad,  and  the  description  of  the 
shield  of  Achilles,  and  some  fifty  others  of  the  finest  passages  of 
the  poem,  are  spurious !  However,  perhaps  after  all  Apollo 
turned  the  rivers'  mouths,  and  upon  a  passage  in  Homer  ho  may 
well  stop  ours. 

We  wheel  a  little  to  the  right,  and,  looking  W.S.W.,  see 
the  site  and    ruins  of  Alexandria  Troas,   now  Eski  Stamboul. 

*  There  are  n  few  wretched  hovels  on  the  sea-shore,  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  from  the  site  of  the  ancient  port.  The  principal  ruins  are 
nearly  a  mile  inland ;  and  they  are  so  conspicuous  from  vessels  in  the 
iEgean,  that  they  were  formerly  supposed  to  be  the  palace  of  Priam, 
and  are  by  sailors  still  so  called.* — p.  10. 

It  was  Bryant's  suggestion,  also,  that  the  intended  scene  of  the 
Iliad  is  the  district  round  Alexandria ;  and  though  wrong  in  this, 

*  11.  AT.  21.  f  Tour  m  Asia  Miuor,  p.  2Hb.  ti. 
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he  is  not  without  some  countenance  in  ancient  writers.  *  Est  in 
conspectu  Tenedas,'  says  Virgil;  which,  it  seems,  could  not  be 
truly  said  as  from  the  supposed  camp  of  the  Greeks,  or  from  any 
part  of  the  plain.  WheUier  the  island  is  visible  from  the  height 
by  Bounarbashi,  where  the  city  is  pronounced  to  have  been,  Mr. 
A  eland  does  not  enable  us  to  say.  The  expression  would  cer- 
tainly apply  to  Tenedos,  if  Virgil  imagined  ^neas  as  speak- 
ing from  Troas  or  its  port.  Again,  can  we  readily  conceive 
^  i^SriU  in  his  description  of  the  death  of  Laocoun,  to  have  placed 
Troy  near  Bounarbashi,  with  a  space  of  not  less,  by  Mr.  Acland*s 
scale,  than  six  miles  and  a  half,  in  a  straight  line,  from  the  nearest 
coast?  Could  the  two  serpents,  even  if  equal  to  the  annually- 
discovered  American  sea-snake  in  size,  have  been  Heen,  much 
more  heard,  at  sea — that  is  to  say,  ten  miles  off — when  starting 
first  ?  Does  not  the  passage  seem  to  indicate  a  short  interval  only 
of  land  between  the  shore  and  the  place  where  they  reach  their 
victim,  which  would  agree  very  well  with  Troas?  Read  the 
lines : — 

*  Ecce  auteniy  genuni  a  Tenedo  iranquUla  per  aila^ 
Harresco  referens^  immensis  orhibtu  angues 
Incumbunt  pelago^  pariierque  ad  littora  lendunif 
Peclora  quorum  inter  Jluctus  arrecta^  juh€eque 
Sanguinea  extuperani  undas  ;  pars  c€etera  ponlum 
Pone  legit y  sinuanique  immensa  volunUne  terga. 
Fit  soNiTvs,  spumante  saio  ;  j'amque  arva  tenebani; 
Ardentesque  ocuLos  suffecti  sanguine  et  igni 
SiBiLA  lamhehant  Unguis  vibrantibus  ova. 
Diffugimiis  visu  exsangucs :  illi  agmine  certo 
Laocoonla  petunt,* — JEn.  ii.  203,  &c. 

However,  we  quite  agree  that  Virgil  did  not  know,  in  all  proba- 
bility, half  as  much  about  this  matter  as  our  young  traveller. 

'  Between  Alexandria  Troas,'  says  Mr.  Acland,  *  and  the  point  on 
which  we  are  standing,  is  a  place  where  granite  shot,  made  out  of  the 
ruins  of  Alexander's  city,  is  emharked  fur  the  Dardanelles.  The  effects 
of  these  dreadful  missiles  are  known  to  most  people.  The  largest  of 
them  are  about  twenty-six  inches  in  diameter.  The  load  for  one  of 
the  g^ns  carrying  this  shot  is  about  forty -five  pouiuis  of  powder,  and  I 
have  myself  seen  them  fired  with  that  charge.  Having  mentioned  this, 
it  will  with  less  wonder  he  learnt,  that,  followed  by  two  others,  I  crept 
into  one  of  the  ^ns.  What  number  of  these  guns  for  throwing  stone 
shot  there  are,  I  cannot  state  with  precision  ;  but  I  think  that  thirty  on 
the  Asiatic,  and  twenty  on  the  European  side,  is  rather  within  bbimds. 
The  whole  number  of  the  mounted  guns  in  the  Dardanelles  is  about 
four  hundred  and  twenty  on  the  coast  of  Asia,  and  three  hundred  on 
that  of  Europe.' — p.  14. 

Reminding  us  thai  it  was  from  Troas  that  St.  Paul  sailed  for 
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Macedonia  (and,  he  might  have  added,  landed  there  again  from 
Philippi),  and  that  here  Eutychus  was  restored  by  the  apostle, 
Mr.  A  eland  proceeds  to  point  out  the  north-western  end  of 
Lesbos,  and  Mount  Ordymnus,  about  1780  feet  high. 

•  This  island/  he  says,  *  was  once  very  fertile,  richly  clothed  with 
cypress,  firs,  and  all  manner  of  forest  trees,  and  producing  excellent  oil 
and  grain  in  great  abundance.  These  properties  do  not  now  belong  to 
it  Some  inferior  wines,  and  6gs  of  good  quality,  are  still  produced ; 
but  the  beauty  of  the  island  has  fled.  The  surface  is,  for  the  most  |mrt, 
bare  and  barren ;  and  the  birthplace  of  Sappho,  and  Alcaeus,  and 
Pittacus,  languishes  under  the  Moslem  yoke.' — p.  15. 

Looking  now  almost  due  west  from  iEsyetes'  tomb,  we  see 
Tenedos,  which  is  still  statio  malefida  carinis,  Mr.  A  eland  re- 
presents the  island  as  but  partially  cultivated,  yet  producing  wine 
not  to  be  surpassed  in  the  Archipelago.  It  is  five  miles  long* 
from  east  to  west,  by  about  half  that  breadth,  and  is  separated 
from  the  mainland  by  a  channel  three  miles  broad. 

*  Between  Tenedos  and  the  main  is  a  small  island.  Strabo  tells  us 
that  there  are  many  islands  about  Tenedos,  and  especially  two  called 
Calydnae,  on  the  W(iy  from  Tenedos  to  Ledum,  There  do  not  seem  to 
be  any  such  now,  at  least  I  only  know  of  one  which  can  in  any  way  be 
considered  as  approaching  to  that  position.  This  island,  now  called 
Malvino,  is  seen  just  to  the  lefl  of  the  town.  It  lies  about  a  mile  to  the 
eastward  of  it.* — p.  17. 

This  disappearance  of  two  substantial  islands,  actually  seen  by 
Strabo,  would  be  more  wonderful  than  Laocoon's  dragons.  The 
more  so,  as  Colonel  Leake  marks  them  plainly  enough  in  their 
proper  place,  and  gives  them  their  modern  name,  Tauschan.  We 
fancy  we  even  see  them  in  Mr.  Acland's  own  drawing,  lying  very 
picturesquely  together  just  where  we  should  expect  them  to  be  ;  for 
we  venture  to  think  that  Mr.  Acland  has  done  some  little  \*iolencc 
to  Strabo's  meaning,  in  making  him  say  that  the  Kalydnae  wore 
on  the  way  from  Tenedos  to  Lee  turn.  Strabo,  following  the  order 
of  the  Trojan  catalogue  (11.  B'  824),  describes  places  from  North 
to  South  (see  the  second  paragraph  of  his  \Mi  book,  ^Airo  Sg  rr,$ 
T^v^ixfivTif,  X.T.X.),  in  the  reverse  series  to  Mr.  Acland,  who  leads 
us  from  South  to  North.  Strabo's  first  district  is  avo  'A^uiov  ij^xP^ 
AsxToD,  which,  he  says,  will  take  in  ri  inp\  "IXtov,  xaJ  TeveSov,  x«i 
*AXg$av5/?€iav  Toiv  Tpcui^at ;  and  accordingly,  after  noticing  the  in- 
tervening places,  he  proceeds  thus : — '  After  the  Sigapan  promon- 
tory and  the  Achilleum,  there  is  the  vepaici  ro/v  TeveS/o/v,  Acho^ium, 
and  Tenedos  itself.  ....  There  are  several  little  islands  lying 
about  Tenedos,  especially  two,  which  are  called  Kalydnae,  lying 
in  the  course  to  Lectum — xstfMivacf  xxra  tov  em  Aixrov  ttXouv  :' — 
not  in  the  way,  as  we  conceive,  from  Tenedos  to  Lectum,  but  in 
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the  way  which  Straho  is  describing,  or  in  a  ship's  straijrht  course 
from  Sigeiuin  to  Lcctuio,  which  is  exactly  agreeable  to  the  fact. 
We  are  aware  that  some  difficulty  exists  with  respect  to  these 
islands;  but  the  fact  seems  to  be  that  Kalydnie,  a  name  indi- 
cative of  beauty  and  fcrlilily,*  was  a  frequent  designation  in 
cu\y  times — Tenedos  itself  being  so  called,  according  to  Strabo 
in  the  same  passage ;  and  some  islands  near  Rhodes  haviag  the 
■une  appellation  in  the  Greek  CaUloguc  (11.  B'  6'77)  ; — and  that, 
in  fact,  the  Kalydnic  arc  the  same  with  the  L^iisSiC,  or  Rabbit 
Islands,  marked  by  Mr,  Acland,  This  seems  also  to  be  Coli>nel 
Leake's  opinion.f 

The  Panorama  nest  shows  Lcmnos  at  n  considerable  distance 
due  West ;  and  a  little  further  on,  towards  the  North,  the  conical 
outline  of  Athos,  upwarils  of  one  hundred  miles  distant  Re- 
ferring to  the  wcU-known  passage  in  the  Agamemnon,  Mr.  Aclaiid 
thinks  the  beacon  on  the  Hermiran  crag  in  Lemnos  superfluous. 

'  For  having,  on  the  afternoon  of  my  first  arrival  in  the  Troiul,  obHcrvcd 
Ac  conical  mouutain  shown  in  the  Drawing,  and  having  comjiared  the 
chart  and  the  compass  bearings,  1  set  it  down  in  my  journal  as  Mount 
Athot ;  but  towards  sunset  it  appeared  so  distinct  and  so  near,  that, 
though  I  could  not  suppose  it  to  be  a  crag  of  Lemnos,  1  blotted  the  name 
AtbOB  from  my  notes,  quite  at  a  loss  as  to  what  it  might !«.  Night  afler 
night  it  bore  the  same  appearance;  and  I  afterwards  learned,  from  un- 
questionable authority,  that  it  was  no  uthcr  tliaa  that  famous  mountain, 
which,  by  ancient  report,  was  so  huge  that  it  measured  1 50  miles  round ; 
W  lofty  that  Us  thadoK  sbmoed  iUelf  87  miles  oj"  in  the  market-place 
HfMyrina  in  Lemnos,  ^c' 

A  few  words  should,  we  think,  have  been  added  here  to  show 
the  folly  of  this  ancient  report.  The  distance  is  a  little  more  than 
ft  third  only  of  that  stated ;  and  Athos  is  GJ49  feet  high,  according 
to  Mr,  Acland.  A  shadow,  in  the  day  time,  thrown  87  miles  by 
a  mountain  of  that  height,  is  an  absurdity;  and,  take  two-thirds 
from  the  distance,  the  absurdity  is  still  as  huge  as  Atbos  il^lf. 
However,  we  believe  that  a  succession  of  fire-signals  might,  under 
&vourable  circumstances,  be  mode  to  communicate  with  each 
Otlier  from  Ida  to  Argns;  though  in  any  cose  we  should  owe  to 
the  lyric  genius  of  Mr.  John  S.  Harford,  as  cited  by  Mr.  Acland, 
the  '  wreathing  tops '  of  the  waves  in  tlte  intervals  being  '  lipped 
with  lambent  beams.' 

Wc  next  look  upon  the  long  moimiainous  outline  of  Im- 
bros,  and,  immediately  towering  over  a  part  of  it,  the  highest 
point  of  Samothracc,  which  rises  to  5248  feet.  Hereupon  Mr. 
Acland  dies  the  passage  in  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  book 
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of  d&e  lUmi,  deiieriptife  of  Neptune's  chariol*driiw  fifom  iEgiB ; 
and,  in  angwer  to  Hejne'e  question,  why  tlie  god  ehoald  lielt 
between  Tenedos  and  Imbroa>  ^c^bterves:  'the  poet  repretenls 
Neptune  looking  from  the  lofty  Samothraoe,  over  Imbroa,  to 
Sigvum.  Thence  he  stalks  forth  to  fetch  his  ooean-car,  left  «t 
£g» ;  and  returning  over  the  waves  from  the  west,  he  naturally 
tethers  his  horses  in  their  own  element,  between  T^nedoa  and 
Imbros,  in  the  line  of  his  eourM,  and  in  a  place  most  conrenieiit 
far  hk  intended  landing  at  Sigeium/  To  which  Heyne  would 
in  idl  likelihood,  from  our  knowledge  of  the  man,  have  rq^ed, 
that  it  was  very  odd  that  Neptune  should  put  up  his  hemes  eo 
many  miles  bdfore  the  end  of  his  journey. 

We  now  come  to  the  Hellespont,  looking  due  North  from 
feyetes*  tomb : — 

'Thivdlers  in  general  approach  the  entrance  of  the  Hdlespont  firom 
the  soaChward :  they  prohsbly  pass  hetween  Tenedos  and  Malvino,  as 
I  have  before  mendoned,  Uirough  Vasika  Bay,  and  thos  arrive  at 
Sigeium.  Folbwing  this  course,  wey  see  nothing  of  the  plains  of  Tvoj^ 
mi  they  are  hidden  by  a  Ime  of  kiU$  bardermg  the  sea  from  south  to 
fwrih: 

Exactly  what  we  snrmised.  So  that  if  Virgil  paid  any  atteotioa 
to  what  Homer,  or  a  part  of  him,  says  (T'.  SI6- 17),  that  Boer&d 
Ilium  woe  built  in  the  plain,  it  is  clear,  from  Mr.  Acland,  that 
the  serpents  could  not  have  been  seen  on  the  water  between 
Tenedos  and  the  shore.  You  cannot  see  Tenedos  itself  from  the 
plain.  The  Mantuan  must  therefore  have  imagined  some  other 
site  for  his  Troy,  unless  the  scene  is  in  the  Pergamos,  or  citadel, 
and  that  citadel  were  separate  from  Ilium ;  or  unless  he  thought 
the  old  bard  a  little  sleepy  as  well  as  blind,  and  so  took  whichever 
of  the  sites  suited  his  purpose. 

*  They  barely  discern  the  artificial  mouth  of  the  Scamsnder^  which  is 
shallow,  full  of  reeds,  and  almost  lost  in  the  sands ;  their  eye  may  be 
caught  by  the  tumulus  of  iEsyetes,  on  which  we  are  standing ;  and,  as 
they  advance  northward  by  those  of  Peneleus  and  Antilochus,  until  at 
length,  when  they  have  reached  Sigeium,  a  view  of  several  miles  of  the 
Hellespont  and  the  Trojan  Plains  opens  upon  them. 

*  This,  I  trust,  will  be  understood  clearly,  by  referring  to  the  Drawing 
and  the  Map.  They  see  at  Sigeium,  near  the  sliore,  two  iumuit\  pro- 
bably those  of  Achilles  and  Patroclus ;  a  third,  and  smaller  one.  doae 
by,  is  hidden  from  their  sight,  as  they  proceed,  saiUng  by  the  New 
Castle  of  Asia ;  they  thence  obtain  a  view  of  the  iEanteium,  but  at  the 
same  time  lose  sight  of  nearly  all  the  Plain.  Going  farther  up,  thev 
pass  some  not  high  cliffs,  the  end  of  the  roots  of  Ida;  another  small 
plain,  barren,  near  the  sea,  but  farther  iuland,  beautifully  wooded.* 

*  U  there  not  some  mistake  iu  the  punctuation  or  coastructiou  of  this  sentence  f 
We  cau  scarcely  undentand  it. 

Here, 
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•^  wtibed  by  the  vaTcs,  Uaoda  tlie  Old  CMtle  of  the  Daidancllca  in 
Aiik,  diaUol  tltout  itnir  i«Kguei  from  ihm  manlfa  of  the  ainit.  The 
AuBtic  ilioro,  when  k«u  from  Ut^  water,  is,  in  poiut  of  dc^ery,  inferior 
to  llie  European.  The  luter  i*  lofty,  ru^^god,  here  aud  ihcre  broken 
iiilu  cliffs  i  in  tome  ploceo  Hiloriied  mIUi  plaue-trcot,  in  oUicrs  clolhod 
wilh  brushnood  of  oaJc,  privet,  low  fir,  and  mulic,  a  species  of  v 
talJon  verj  common  in  Greece.'— pp.  24,  25. 

Keverting  fur  a  ummcDt  to  the  raagc  uf  hills  a^nst  .___ 
^geail,  we  may  see  aitli  otir  own  ejes  Uie  lambs  of  PeDpleH | 
nnil  Amilochui.  Dr.  CluLoillcr,  il  seems — not  ihe  Pcim  ({ 
Chichester,  wc  are  sure — gave  such  heroic  oames  to  these  moundft 
'  The  former  is  not  supported  hy  much  authority ;  and  ibe  hiUer 
is  snid  by  Sir  W'm.  Gell  to  be  sumewhat  inconsistent  wilU  the 
t«t!monj  of  Hmner  I '  No  doubt  about  il,  if  tou  ibink  ihp 
Odyssey  was  written  by  Homer  ;  because  he  tefls  ns  in  phiin 
Greek,  as  we  ctinslrue,  that  TUctis  gave  a  golden  vase,  in  which 
the  bones  of  AchlUcs,  and  of  Patroclus  anil  Anliloclius,  his  two 
fnvourites,  were  de|x>s)tedi  tlmse  of  the  former  two — iJu-yiei — 
mixed  together;  lliose  of  Aniilochus  by  iLemacIves — x'"f"-  *"'' 
that  at  all  events,  whether  in  one  um  or  two,  the  bones  uf  the 
three  friends  were  buried  uniler  one  rait  tumulut,  on  a  promou- 

ry  numlDg  into  the  Hellespont : — 
^ftf'  auTo'tai  c  itrtiTU  fdyaf  *MX  ifAfUlfa  rififfoM  \ 
Xfiofuy 
(uTn  (3-1  xfiov)^OB«n  Jri  «XoriT   £AXqinro»T|t' 

flc  Kir  TT)\i^ai'i)i  IK-  TTOrrii^iy  arCfianf  t'l  q .     Ofl.  D  .80. 

Where,  then,  is  the  Homeric  authority  for  the  '  lico  low 
the  tombs  of  Achilles  and  Palroclus  ?'  Siill,  however,  ft 
tbiuff  that  apjienrs,  Achdlctandhistwo  friends — mullum  d 
vatibu»  umliriT — may  be  baiiul  lo  the  right  of  the  SigKan  plO_ 
montorj',  ami  the  two  low  luniuli  may  be  their  tombs.  For.  ioi] 
the  first  place.  Homer,  that  is,  the  man  who  wrote  the  Iliad,  sajry 
nothing  about  Oiem,  one  way  or  the  other.  In  the  nest  place, 
according  lo  the  opiniou  of  divers  great  scholars — not  Gcrtnans — 
for    example,     Mr.    Payne    Knighl.l     Bishop   Thirlwall,!    and 

•  Covr*'^  *eBHon,  quuttd  W  Mr.  Aaluxl,  rMiXnuirM  bit  i>o^li« 
Uit  iHWBu-baiiiMuiiv  i(tulwnliritfHrronitb*Oi*«li,»>(«WK>«iuiiln>tui|. 
ouiau  In  ulnCTir,  thai  Ilrooiiw.  in  ihp  VujioH  Udjivjr,  InuaUl"  qui'*  Ui(I»i«l 
Uiil,  u  w*  fotKviTr.  mere  rsmrtl j  : — 

Tbn*  ■•  U>t  lalin.  ftiM  AebUla,  IiImhI 

Will  tUu  mnk-li»,  tbjr  UvpariMl  fiixiul  ( 

Tliy  tiPtl  briotrj,  Aiililnrliui/  ii-auuii*. 
No*  all  the  mm  of  wwlik*  On-rrr  KiTNUDd 
11]]r  dBrffainl  tomb,  iml  u«l  n  miflilf  ■■■■rf. 
Iligboullia  abun  th«  f  >*•«■« /•/•  va  tail*,  tr. 

iPralatniHn.  ad  HuinrTuiii. 
llMt.  nf  Gntw,  Tol.  i.  p.  iU. 
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others'— the  man  who  wrote  the  Odyssey  was  not  the  same'man 
who  wrote  the  Iliad,  but  another  of  the  same  name,  who  lived  a 
long  time  after  Homer  I.,  and  wrote  so  exceedingly  like  him  that 
almost  all  the  world  have  confounded  them  together/  like  two 
single  gentlemen  rolled  into  one ;  and,  lastly,  the  same  scholars, 
and  many  others,  hold  it  clear  that  the  man  who  wrote  that  book 
of  the  Odyssey,  in  which  the  above  quoted  passage  occurs,  was 
neither  Homer  I.,  nor  Homer  H.,  but  another  man,  again,  whom 
we  may  properly  call  Homer  HI.  So  that  possibly — ^though  we 
do  not  warrant  it — ^the  tradition  from  Homer  I.  may  be  true, 
however  inconsistent  with  the  apocryphal  written  word  of  the  two 
later  Pharaohs ;  and  Mr.  Acland  may,  as  we  said  before,  possibly 
not  have  wasted  his  sympathy  and  admiration. 

*  From  the  earliest  times  great  interest  has  attached  to  the  spot  in 
which  the  ashes  of  Achilles  were  deposited.  Less  doubt  has  been 
thrown  on  the  identity  of  this  tomb  than  on  that  of  any  other  site  on  the 
Plain.  The  name  of  Achilles  has  been  handed  down  with  such  unvatfy- 
ing  veneration  through  all  ages— 

(Impiger^  irctcundus^  inexorabiUs^  acer^ 

Jura  negatsibi  nata^  nUiil  non —  /) 
that  his  grave  has  ever  formed  an  object  of  the  highest  interest  to  the 
great  men  by  whom  it  has  been  successively  visited.     Homer*  (that  is, 
the  third  of  the  name)  '  points  it  out  distinctly.' 

Well,  we  have  no  objection,  and  are  glad  of  it ;  and  only  hope 
that  it  was  not  with  Mr.  Acland  as  with  the  gentleman  to  whom 
the  tomb  of  Collins  was  shown,  and  who  wept  tears  of  regret  and 
admiration  over  the  poet's  ashes ;  but  who,  whilst  so  weeping,  was 
addressed  by  the  sexton  with  a — '  Lord,  Sir,  I  ask  your  pardon ; 
that  is  the  grave  of  old  Collins  the  cobbler :  Collins  the  scoUard 
lies  yonder ;  I  do  not  precisely  mind  where  V 

*  Turning  still  to  the  right  (about  N.N.E.).  we  have  before  us  the 
Hellespont,  backed  by  the  Thracian  Chersonese,  and  bounded  to  the 
east  by  the  high  ground  above  the  second  headland  from  the  entrance 
of  the  Dardanelles.  This  headland  is  supposed  to  be  the  Rhoeteium  of 
the  ancients.' — p.  28. 

Mr.  Acland  then  quotes  the  passage  (II.  H'  3036)  descrip- 
tive of  the  manner  and  place  in  which  the  Greek  ships  were 
drawn  up^Sdov  (Jvv£epya6oy  axpai — and  then  proceeds  : — 

*  Although  the  names  of  the  promontories  are  not  here  given,  it  has 
been  universally  believed  that  they  were  Sigeium  and  Rhoeteium. 
Strabo  never  doubted  it ;  and  he  gives  the  distance  between  these  txDo^ 
from  the  tomb  of  Achilles  to  the  town  of  Rhoeteium,  at  sixty  stadia  ; 
and  here,  he  says,  was  the  haven  of  the  Greeks,  distant  from  Novum 
Ilium  twelve  stadia;  but  from  the  old  town  or  Ilium  thirty  more,  Ida- 
wards.' 

There 
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^  There  is  some  inBrcuraey  of  language  here.  The  reader  muBf 
plHilurnlly  suppose  that  ihc  space  between  the  tomb  of  Achilles  and 
IJUlc  town  of  Rhoctcium  is  commensurate  with  that  between  tlie  pro- 
ktetontories  of  Sigeiutn  and  Rhccleium.  because  itis  sdd  that  Stralio 
Kgives  the  distance  between  these  two  at  sixty  stadia.'  Now  tbc 
Mbity  Btadia  are  measured  by  Strabo  from  the  town  Rhccleium  {II- 
mChelmei)  to  the  tomb  of  Achilles,  a  distance  of  about  seven  miles, 
kereeably  to  Mr.  Acland'sscnle.  These  points,  therefore,  it  is 
Iwear,  do  not  represent  the  axpxi  uf  Homer,  nor  could  the  Greek 
■■I my  hare  been  incommoded  upon  a  shore  of  such  extent.  The 
VKhoetenn  promontory  was,  of  course,  upon  the  theory  of  the  old  bay 
Heing  fdled  up  by  alluvial  deposit,  immediately  below  what  is 
Mailed  the  ^antcium,  or  tomb  of  Ajax,  under  which,  according 
mfa  tbc  same  system,  the  united  stream  of  Simois  and  Scamaiider 
Uowed  into  the  Hellespont.  Thus  slated,  the  moulh  of  the 
hnpposed  bay  between  the  ix^ai  would  have  measured  a  little  more 
nban  two  miles,  which  space,  again,  at  the  Iwttom  of  tbc  bay, 
nrould,  ns  Colonel  Leake  observes,  be  reduced  by  the  river  on  the 
lleft,  and  the  bill  of  the  Achilleium  on  the  right,  to  about  a  u)ile 
bud  a  quarter. 

W-  The  following'  passage,  written  on  the  spot,  is  \'aluBble  as  sup- 
Bhorting  the  conjecture  of  the  old  b»y  having  been  filled  up : — 
K*  *  Immediately  below  the  windmills  ou  Yeoichcr  arc  the  lumuH  of 
BychiHei  and  Patroclus,  one  of  them  being  cbsc  to  the  eca.  Tlie 
Blender^,  or  Simois,  is  emptying  itself  by  many  mouths,  of  which  all 
^■re  to  the  east  of  the  castle,  except  one  channel,  which  runs  in  a  north- 
Rrh  direction  nearer  to  Sigeium.  From  the  cliarscter  of  the  country, 
■I  appesrs  certain  that  the  land  here  has  encroached  upon  the  lea,  Htid 
Mgreeably  to  this  conclusion,  the  line  of  newer  soil  appears  to  be  clearly 
R^kcd  for  some  dietance  down  the  plain.  On  the  new  stluvial  deposit 
^po  trees  arc  growing,  and  it  is  edged  landward  by  small  steep  hcad- 
Bpids,  as  at  Sigciuiu,  running  out  into  the  Hat  plain.  In  some  places 
Hbese  grassy  steeps  are  from  forty  to  sixty  feet  high,  and  rise  almust 
Bbccr  from  the  plain.' — p.  30.* 

m'  These  appearances  are  remarkable,  and  wc  wonder  they 
■ocaped  the  notice,  or  the  mention  at  least,  of  Colonel  Leake. 
Bne  observe,  however,  that  Kir.  Acland's  Mapdocs  not  agree  with 
Bus  Description  in  one  or  two  particulars ;  but  this  we  attribute  to 
■fjaerc  inadvertence,  or  want  of  minute  drawing.  The  Map  repre- 
Kjtents  a  single  mouth  of  tbc  Mendere  tit  the  east  of  Kotun  Kale, 
■lyhcre  are  the  '  many  mouths  ?'  A  more  serious  omission  is  the 
B^anuel  of  the  Mendere,  which  is  said  to  run  in  a  north-west 
BSirectkin  nearer  to  Yenicher,  and  of  course  to  the  west  of  Koum 
vSalr.  As  this  latter  channel  is  also  unnoticed  by  Leake,  we  foci 
Kin  some  doubt  at  to  what  the  iacl  is  with  respect  to  it. 
■b'  Mr.  Adu 
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Mr.  Adand  adopts  the  theory,  now  generMj  reoetfed,  as  to 
the  names  and  oomrse  of  the  Simois  and  Scamandcr,  namelj,  dial 
the  river  Mendere,  which  rises  under  Mount  Gargams,  Cotjdos, 
or  Kaz-Dagh,  passes  to  the  east  of  Bounarbashi,  and  flows  iwlo  the 
sea  to  the  east  of  Konm  Kale,  is  the  Simois  of  the  Iliad ;  and  that 
the  small  stream,  now  called  Bomiarbashi-chai,  which  lisca  frsoi. 
spring,  iamiediately  adjoining  on  the  w.rt  to  the  village  of 
Bounarbashi,  and  flows  throogh  marshes  into  the  Mendere  not 
YiKPj  far  from  Yenicher,  is  the  divine  Scamander.  Colonel  Lsahe 
makes  this  latter  stream  join  the  Mendere  in  two  channela;  Mr. 
Adand  in  one  onlj.  Now,  upon  these  geqpaphicid  (Kta  the 
oommon  reader  of  the  Iliad  finds  a  difficnltj ;  for,  when  he  sees 
Hector  fighting  on  the  left  of  the  irhcle  battle,  hj  the  banks  of 
the  Scamander  (II.  A^  197)^  and  is  instructed  hj  RenneU  aod 
Leake  that  ^the  left*  in  Homer  always  means  the  left  of  tlia 
Grreeks,  that  is,  the  east  of  their  camp,  he  cries  oot,  despaniaglj, 

*  Where,  then,  is  the  river  ?'— 

In  iiBvam  ccnversus  ;**^at  iiii  dexiru  jacebeU 
Ufida. 

There  is  no  river  now  where  it  ought  to  be,  and  the  misckief  is, 
there  is  a  river  resolutely  flowing  away  to  the  right  of  the  Greek 
encampment,  where,  it  is  clear,  it  has  no  business  to  be.  In 
these  circumstances,  extremely  distressing  to  every  orthodox  be- 
liever in  Homer,  the  geographers  come  to  the  rescue^  and  tbej 
aver  as  a  fact,  which  we  have  no  means  of  gainsaying,  that  true  it 
isy  that  the  Scamander — the  two  rivers  so  called  after  th^  jinM> 
tioQ — in  the  time  of  Homer  flowed  to  the  east  of  the  Greeks^ 
under  the  Rhoeteian  cape,  but  that,  since  that  time,  the  same  river 
has — and,  by  the  by,  as  early  as  the  age  of  Strabo  must  have* — 
changed  its  course,  and  crept  over  to  the  west  side  of  the  plain 
and  the  bay.— Q.  E.  D. 

Mr.  Acland,  a  little  afterwards,  on  coming  round  to  the  springs 
of  Bounarbashi  (Spring-head),  takes  up  the  subject  again ; — 

'  Assuming  that  Troy  stood  here  (Bounarbashi),  we  ought  to  fiud  the 
sources  of  the  Scamander  at  the  outskirts  of  the  city/ 

[We  would  here  Just  venture  to  ask,  whether,  in  reference  to 
the  assertion  (II.  M.  19-21),  that  'the  Scamander  flowed /rowi 
the  IddiCLn  fnountcins,^ — 8(T(T0*  aTr*  'I?a*a/v  6p£aiy  SiXaie  vpo^iov<Ji — 
Mr.  Acland  considers  the  site  of  these  springs  fairly  reconcileable 
with  it  7]— 

*  Accordingly,  we  do  dad  a  river  springing  from  two  principal  sources, 
both  of  them  among  the  frees  seen  to  the  right  of  the  village  of  Bounar- 
bashi.   The  south-eastern  source  issues  from  numerous  chinks  in  the 

— «*-^^- • -         ■ .   ,.  ^  ■     -  _  ■  , 

ground. 
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ground,  abd  u  that  which  Sir  W.  Gell  and  otben  conaider  a  warm 
spring;  Uie  other  giuhe^  out  from  holes  in  a  ruck,  and  flows,  evea 
nam  iu  fouutaiu-li(»d,  lii  quantity  iufficient  to  turn  a  mill.  A  few 
willows  and  (ig-treca  eland  ucar  the  deep  pool  which  is  runned  by  the 
cold  spring  on  iu  fint  rising  ftum  the  earth,  while  the  warm  spring  is 
ahaded  by  a  vegetation  more  Ituuiiant  than  is  produced  on  any  other 
spot  in  the  iieighhourhood.  ,  .  .  The  accounts  of  travellers  vary  very 
mueh  as  to  whether  either  of  these  springs  be  really  warm  or  not.  Sir 
W.  Gell  quote*  Be\-eTBl  oinervattons  on  Ue  subject,  and  timee  deduces 
that  the  B|iringi  arc  of  the  wine  real  lempcrainre,  niihuui^h  he  names 
the  one  group  the  warm,  the  uther  the  cold,  source  of  the  Scamander.' 

It  is  with  eijual  surprise  and  regret  that  we  Ifiok  in  vain  for 

Mr.  Acland's  own  testimonj  upon  the  point.      If  he  had  but 

Koonetl  up  some  water  in  the  palm  of  bis  baud,  and  told  us  honr 

it  fell  and  tasted  from  cacli  source,  it  would  have  been  eiidence. 

r  E.  Napier,  whose  very  beautiful  picture-like  chart  of  the 

Troad*  we  have  had  ibe  priiiWe  of  seeing,  sajs  that  all  th» 

spnn<rs  be  tasted  were  cool.     We  wish,  also,  thai  Mr.  Acland 

Bad  been  mora  prcnae  id  distinguiibing  between  the  two  sources ; 

for,  on  a  comparison  of  this  passage  with  Leake's  description,  wc 

»re  completely  puuletl.     The  Colonel  says,  that  the  water  from 

the  hot  source  '  appears  in  a  deep  basin,'  or  '  a  single  deep  pool ;' 

tbal  from  the  cold  sources  forms  a  '  broad  shallow  piece  of  water, 

terminating  in  a  stream  ;'  and  be  identifiee  the  '  Forty  Founiuns  * 

'ith  the  latter,  or  cold  source.     Mr.  Acland,  as  we  have  seen, 

I  connects  '  the  deep  pool '  with  •  the  cold  spring ;'  and  he  seems 

\  to  give  the  name,  '  Forty  Springs,'  to  both  sonrces  ;  at  least,  we 

I  wc  unable  to  distinguish  the  source  to  which  be  would  in  particu- 

I  lar  apply  it.     After  stating  Sir  W.  GeU's  opinion  that  there  is  no 

I  real  diilerence  of  temperature  in  the  sources,  Mr.  AcUml  quotes 

I  Gell,  as  having  the  following  passage  : — 

teems  suflicieot  to  jW^t/y  Homer's  expression,  that  a  difference 
^Ofteropcrature  was  believed,  and  that  an  oceaiional  appearance  of  vapour 
lover  one  source  was  often  obeerved  by  the  natives ;  for  the  poet,  pro- 
f  lably,  would  flaltn  the  local  prejudices,  even  if  he  had  examined  the 
ns  so  sitentiveLy  u  to  he  couvinced  that  the  warmth  of  all  the 
^■Ources  was  the  same,' 

'StiRicient  to  ju«ft/y  Homer's  expression  I'  Alas  I  we  hope  so; 
'  else  the  good  mou  will  hare  used  more  uujusliiiable  exprcft- 
ins  than  any  other  jierson  of  equal  rcsj)ectabtlily  in  the  range  of 
r  acquaintance .  But  why  does  Mr.  Acland  quote  this  passage 
I  from  Sir  W.  Gell.'  These  appear  to  be  Colonel  Leake's 
I  words,  who,  after  all,  thinks  there  is  a  difference  in  the  tempera' 
of  the  sources.f     And  although  many  prejudices,  local  and 
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foreign^  now  exist  which  may  be  flattered  by  suppoong  these 
identical  sprii^  to  be  those  mentioned  in  the  Iliad,  may  we  ask 
what  local  prejudices  Homer  could  have  found  existing  upon  the 
subject,  unless  we  seriously  believe  that  the  pursuit  of  Hector 
by  Achilles  is  an  historical  fact,  known  to  the  natives  before  the 
Iliad  was  composed?  Is  it  not  Homer  himself  who  has  pre}u« 
diced  us? 

*  At  no  great  distance  from  their  sources  the  springs  unite,  and  focm 
that  constant  and  cUoT'flowing  stream  which  we  have  described  as 
emptying  itself  in  the  present  day  into  the  iEgean.  Strangely  is  it 
oontrast^  with  its  "  beloved  brother,  the  Simois,"  which  in  the  rainy 
season,  being  at  some  points  a  hundred  yards  wide,  rushes  rapidly  from 
the  mountains,  and  at  such  times,  being  quite  impassable,  rolls  heavy 
stones  in  its  headlong  course.  It  is  to  this  day  exactly  what  Homer 
describes  it: — 

*iXc  raer/ywjrc,  ic.  r.  X.  (II.  *'.  308,  &C.) 

Which  description  so  exactly  suits  these  two  rivers,  even  in  their  present 
state,  that  any  addition  is  superfluous.' — ^pp.  41, 42. 

It  may  be  so;  but  we  must  acknowledge,  with  our  under- 
standing of  the  Greek,  that  we  should  have  great  difficulty  in 
proving  the  Scamander  to  be  a  '  clear -flowing  stream,'  from  the 
passage  in  question;  although,  no  doubt,  the  Bounarbashi-chai 
IS  so.  In  plain  Ionic  the  sense  is, '  Simois,  you  knock  him  down^ 
and  I,  Scamander,  will  choke  him  !'— 

^i;/il  yap  oirt  fiirjy  ')(pai(Tfifiaifuy^  ovrt  ri  cT^Ct 
ovre  ra  Ti{t)(ea  icaXa*  ra  wov  fiaXa  vuoOi  Xifiyri^ 
Kilaiff  vjT*  2  \  V  o  c*  KtKaXvfifiiya'  Koit  ^i  fiiy  ahroy 
tiXvaiMt  \(/afiadoiaiy  dXiQ  \€pa^OQ  ircpc)(cvac 
^vploy^  ohM  oi  oart  iwifrrfiaoymi  'Amatol 
&XX^(ai*  Toatniy  oi  a  <r  ly  icadvwepde  raXv)/^. 

*  But  vain  shall  be  his  strength,  his  beauty  nought 
Shall  profit  him,  or  his  resplendent  arms ; 
For  I  will  bury  them  in  slime  and  ooze^ 
And  I  will  overwhelm  himself  with  soil^ 
Sands  heaping  o'er  him,  and  around  him  sands 
Infinite,  that  no  Greek  shall  find  his  bones. 
For  ever  in  my  bottom  deep  immersed,* — Cowper. 

Language  this  which  it  would  be  very  proper  for  the  Cam  to  use 
when  it  comes  to  pray  in  aid  of  the  Isis  against  a  Parliamentary 
Commissioner,  but  which  seems  to  us  that  a  '  clear-flowing  stream* 
could  not  employ  in  public  without  forgetting  its  manners. 

We  now  look  N.W.  and  see  the  entrance  of  the  valley  of  the 
Oiumbreck^sou,  which  Mr.  Acland,  following  Le  Chevalier  and 

*  Hie  Scholiast  explains  this  word  by  *  T9Sirkn4§yf  rw  wnXjH^  the  quantity  of  mod  ; 
and  Miyor  Napier,  in  the  United  Service  Oaiette  (July)  coufinos  the  SchoUaat.  The 
Scamander,  be  tayt,  nuia  on  a  muddy  bottom. 

Gell, 
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Gell,  tdentifics  with  the  Thymlnrms.  The  name  would  seem  to 
prove  it ;  but  liie  Mendere  may  serve  to  make  us  cautious  ahout 
resting  a  theory  on  identity  or  similaritv  of  name  within  this  ma^c 
Plain ;  and  Strabo  )irctty  clearly  took  the  (itt(ni6rec(-sou  for  the 
Simois  itself.  M  r.  Adond,  in  merely  staling  that  his  view  is  incon- 
nslent  with  Strabo's  topoprnphy.  oinita  to  obser\e,  that,  nlthougih 
in  consequence  of  not  hadng  hit  upon  the  modern  theory  of  the 
fdiange  of  name  and  course  of  the  Simois,  Strabo  was  wrong  in 
Confounding  the  latter  river  with  the  Giumbreck-sou,  yet  there  is 
no  reason  why  his  misconception  as  to  the  Pagus  lliensium  Imng 
the  site  of  the  Homeric  Troy  should  make  his  authority  of  no 
weight  as  to  the  position  of  another  river.  The  Thj-mbrius  was 
a  river  known  by  that  name  in  Strabo's  own  day;  and  the  only 
question  is.  which  of  the  modern  streams  be  designates  by  ihnt 
name.  Colonel  Leake  considers  it  clear  that  Strabo's  Thyinbrius 
is  the  Kamera-sffu.  the  same,  wo  presume,  as  the  Knlifatli-ckai  of 
Mr.  Aclands  Map.  The  village  of  Tchiblak  and  the  site  of  Novum 
Ilium  neit  appear,  although  not  placed  in  respect  of  each  other 
ss  in  Colonel  Leake's  map.  It  is  well  known  that  the  people  of 
Novum  Ilium  contended  in  Strabo's  time,  that  tbeir  town  was  built 
on  the  site  of  Troy ;  a  pretension  which,  as  Mr,  Acland  justly  ob- 
serves, helped  to  falsify  the  geography  of  the  whole  Plain,  Stralio 
liimsclf  thought  the  Pagus  lliensium,  n  tojv  'IXiewv  h^/ai;,  to  be 
the  site  of  Troy ;  it  was  thirtv  stadia,  or  about  three  miles  and  a 
balf,  from  New  Ilium,  We  scarcely  know  whether  Mr.  Acland 
means  to  indicate  Pagus  lliensiiun  by  Eski  Atche  Kioi  or  not. 
It  is  the  name  marked  in  Leake's  map  for  Pagus  ;  but  then  the 
Colonel  places  another  Alctie  Kioi  to  the  south  of  the  former,  or 
Pagus,  and  of  course  nearer  to  Bounarbashi.  Wc  think  Mr.  Ac- 
land  should  have  clearly  pointed  out  Pagus  in  his  mni',  as  it  is  an 
important  point  in  relation  to  the  Trojnn  Plain. 

Sir  William  Gcll  marks  the  Baticia  at  the  fool  of  the  hill  on 
which  the  ruins  of  No^nmi  Ilium  arc  found.  Mr.  Aclaud  says, 
'A  tumulus  does  exist  near  it;  hut  iiny  attempl  to  identify  a  sjMt, 
pointed  ottt  by  erirfence  so  teanly  as  that  ipAmA  we  poasenn,  seems 
nearly  hopeless,' 

Say  'utterly  hopeless,'  Mr.  Acland — and  Amen  to  it 
-  And  now — passtngCallicolone.or  the  Beautiful  Hill, forwhich 
Mr.  Acland  shows  '  a  height  of  peculiar  beauty,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Mendere,  just  to  the  left  of  the  hill  of  Bounarbashi,' — raoy- 
mum  implevitnia  orftem ; — and  looking  from' Ninny's  tomb'  E.SE., 
with  our  bucks  to  the  blue  ^'.gcan,  we  gaze — at  least  we  hope  we 
rgue— on  the  site  of  sacred  Trny,  The  Sea?iui  gale  is  marked, 
tani  a  good  guess  made  at  the  Ertneos,  or  wild  lig-tree,  Troy 
'  *m  the  hill  of  Bounarbatbi— /remaf  Bnf<uititu — reclanut 
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Ueei  Homeru9  ipu;  &i  rather;  revercind  Shade  I  the  ignonMOt 
diaptode  who  interpolated  the  ty  vcSi^  vcv^i^ro,  which  even 
Plato  and  Strabo  took  for  thy  genuine  scripture  ! 

'  *  The  hill  of  Boanarbashi,'  says  Mr.  Aeland,  *  hat  jiitC  that  eharaeler 
which  would  have  suggest^  it  to  the  ancients  as  a  proper  site  for  m 
town.  Placed  on  the  edge  of  a  fine  rirer,  and  at  the  entrance  of  m 
lafine,  whence  that  river  flows,  hacked  by  well  wooded  mountains,  which 
would  supply  both  timber  and  fuel,  it  rises  to  a  commandmg  hdght 
(nearly  700  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea),  which  on  the  southern  loid 
eastern  sides  is  so  steep  and  craggy  as  to  be  nearly  inaccessible.' 

Strabo^  however^  referring  to  Plato*s  fancy  of  the  three  stages 
of  civilization  b^ng  indicated  in  the  three  sites  of  the  Trojut 
tribe  or  pec^le ;— the  first,  when  they  dwelt  in  caves^  amongst  she 
highest  crags  of  Ida;  the  second,  when  Dardanua  built  his  city 
in  the  lower  parts  of  the  ntonntains,  oXX*  Sd*  Cvmp^lms  oSxiovs— 
says  the  third  cily»  that  of  Ilus»  exemplified  the  life  in  the  phdnsw 
tW  fy  wctMMr.  *  For  they  report,*  says  he,  '  that  Has  was  the 
founder  of  lliuns,  and  that  the  city  Uxk  its  name  from  him ;  and 
it  is  probable,  that  on  that  account  he  was  buried  in  the  middle 
of  the  plain,  because  he  first  had  the  confidence  to  establish  hii 
colony  (or  build  his  town)  in  die  jdains — tv  ro7s  wc2foir  O4#0««  rJiv 
M^roociav.*     (Trwu,  c^  1.) 

^  These  features/  Mr.  Aeland  continues,  *  are  to  be  found  in  no  other 
part  of  the  whole  plain ;  and  whatever  be  the  difference  of  ancient 
anthors  as  to  the  position  of  Troy,  I  am  convinced  that  no  one,  bearii^ 
in  mind  the  characteristics  of  the  ancient  towns — wood,  water,  fertile 
ground,  and  a  strong  acropolis,  could  fix  on  any  site  in  the  whole  plain 
so  completely  answenog  these  conditions  as  the  hill  of  Bounarbashi ;  nor, 
if  he  considers  the  points  which  have  been  already  fixed^  could  he  die^ 
cover  any  hill  at  all  ttnstoering  these  conditions^  except  that  now  in 
question.* 

We  entirely  agree^  though  the  argument  seems  almost  as  cir- 
cular as  the  Panorama  itself.  That  river  is  the  Simois;  ^Aete 
springs  are  the  sources  of  the  Scamander;  thereibre,  the  hill 
between  them  is  the  site  of  Troy.  Or  thus  :-*->on  thai  hill  Troy 
stood ;  therefore,  this  must  be  the  source  of  the  Scamander  ;  and 
therefore,  again,  that  river  yonder  must  be  the  Simois. 

'  This  is  strong  evidence,*  says  Mr.  Aeland,  *  when  placed  in  con- 
junction with  Homer's  account  of  the  city.  The  city  was  very  high 
(oMporan^),  he  says ;  moreover,  it  was  windy  (i^e/ioe^^a),  a  property  well 
describing  a  lofty  hill  at  the  mouth  of  a  ravine,  such  as  is  this  hill  of 
Bounarbashi.' 

We  submit,  for  the  sake  of  mc^e  accuracy,  that  in  all  the  places 
to  which  reference  is  made  in  the  note,  dxpordm,  or  hv  woXsi 
inp^,  and  the  like^  do  not  express  po«ti?e,  but  relativoj  ekrm- 

tion 
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•ion— that  is,  the  bigtiest  part  of  the  city;  and  if  Mr.  Acland 
tired  in  LoodoQ  last  Jaouary,  lie  would  have  felt  tbat  a  tity 
platQ  may  be  as  windy  ns  the  hill  of  Boanarbttsbi  rUptf. 

Mr.  Acland  alia  quotes  from  the  Otlygtey  (&'jOj)  ;  but,  recgl-' 
lecting  tbe  argument  aod  concliuioit  of  tb«  eminent  Engtisk 
scbutars  before  mentioned — AccordiHij  to  whom  the  author  of 
the  Odyssey  lived  a  century  or  mo*e  »fter  the  author  of  the  Iliad, 
and  had,  in  ail  likelihood,  nevirr  rrosMil  ibe  ^•rean — we  think 
it  as  well  to  decline  adverting  lo  the  passage  mure  puriicularly 
on  the  present  occasion. 

ifter  all,'  concludes  our  young  traveller,  'the  negative  evidence 

the  strongest.     I f  Buunarbashi  be  not  the  site  of  Troy^  whstis?* 

Dr.  Johnson  used  the  satne  argomeni :  •  If  Shakspeare  did  not 
Titus  AndronicQS,  who  did  ? '  To  which  appeal  to  human 
tgtionuice  we  have  always  thought  the  best  answer, — '  I  don't 
know.'  Consider  for  a  moment :  the  Iliad,  let  its  composition 
have  been  wlial  it  may,  is,  upon  iho  lowest  computnlion  (that  of 
Herodotus),  2,700  years  old  ;  it  every  where  treats  the  actors 

Ion  of  its  song  as  remote  from  its  own  date, — 

viJitTf — xXmc  qIov  «KOu!)fi£y,  ovit  Tl  lSi*l» — ; 
it  is  a  poem  in  which  gods  and  goddeasea  quarrel  and  ft^t  willt' 
each  other,  and  with  men;  in  wbicb  riven  How  barJiwards  over 
mountains  ;  in  which  horaea  talk  and  shed  tears  :  it  celebrates  a 
city,  of  which  !£,200  years  ago.  in  the  age  of  AlesawWr,  erery  ves- 
tigc  had  disappeared,  etiam  fteriere  ruinir,  and  the  tile  of  which 
Alezajuier,  and  Julius  Carsar,  and  Siralm — accomplished  men, 
and  lovers  of  linmer- — totally,  it  seems,  mistook  ;  thai  site,  more' 
over,  so  described,  that  learneil  men,  lo  whom  Greeii  wna  a  native 
tongue,  misconstrued,  as  we  arc  told,  the  language  of  the  descrip- 
tion in  on  apparently  very  plain  passage  ;  so  much  ao.  that  Strabo 
pronounced  Ihul  to  be  essential  to  the  site  of  the  Homeric  Troy, 
which  Mr.  Acland.  following  Colonel  Leake  and  others,  admits, 
ia  reference  to  the  hill  of  Buunorba^i,  to  be  im/MstifAe  ;  we  mean, 
its  being  ttfUfoiMt. — such  that  a  foot-race  around  it  was  practi- 
rable.  The  Greek  geographer,  amongst  other  reasons,  urges  that 
Novum  Ilium  cuuld  not  be  on  the  sit«  of  Troy ;'  for  it  is  not.'  he 
sa}**,  '  vifiSfWJis,  on  account  of  the  continued  rtdge  of  land  ;  but 
the  old  Ilium  la described  as  having  (}x^')  *  'xtpi^pti^v-'*  Whereas 
ibc  English  traveller  says,  '  Tho  notion,  which  at  school  we  have 
been  Isng^l,  that  Hector  was  pursued  thrice  round  the  city,  ia 
■«ilb«r  probable,  nor  (supposing  we  liove  fonod  tbe  real  she  of 
Tsoy)  fottible.'     And  he  accordingly  construes  rpit  flpuinMt  troXo 
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•Bifi  ennS^TTiv,  'ihey  ihrice  run  a  circlinfr  course  near  the  city  of 
Prinm;'  although  Aristotle  and  Strabo,  the  former  a  traveller  hi 
the  Troarl,  understood  the  words  as  expressing  a  course  round  the 
city;  although  Euripides,  in  error,  no  doubt,  as  to  the  Homeric 
fact,  says  that  Achilles  even  drove  his  chariot  ruund  the  city,  uiing 
the  same  preposition,- — 

ru"  Tspi  ".'x'l 

ii)ixvai  hi/ppiittiy  jraTc  &Xlat  9tVifioc — {Andfont,  107.) 
and  although  Virgil,  in  the  same  vein,  has — 

'  Ter  drcum  Iliacos  raptavcrat  llectora  muioa.' 
Consider  these  merely  external  matters  of  fact ;  rcmemberinj 
Mr.  Acland  observes,  '  how  rapidly  soil  accumulates  aliout 
ancient  sites,  and  how  easily  mounds  are  formed  where  valleys 
existed  before ;'  and  surely  wc  may  venture  to  suggest,  that  where 
negative  evidence,  such  as  this,  is  the  strongest  in  the  case,  ntme 
of  the  e\-idence  can  be  very  strong. 

Consider  further,  that  your  single  authority  is  a  body  of  the 
most  antique  pagan  heroic  poetry — so  transcendant  indeed  in  its 
merit  as  such,  that  the  world  can  give  no  fitting  epithet  to  Homer 
but  the  echo  of  the  name — yet,  withal  conceived  in  a  spirit  of 
undaunted  fiction,  which  scrupled  nothing,  from  high  Olympus' 
top  to  lowest  Hades,  suited  to  the  all-justifying  purposes  of  poetic 
genius  ;  that  this  your  poet  was  not  Ixiund  by  any  poetic  law  exactly 
to  observe,  even  if  he  precisely  knew,  all  the  local  peculiarities  of  the 
supposed  scene  of  his  action,  so  that  lie  did  not  violate  dramaiK 
probability,  nor  outrage  any  received  belief  in  his  auditors,  or,  if 
you  will,  readers ;  that  he  certainly  might,  and  probably  would, 
under  the  conditions  aforesaid,  set  up  and  pull  down,  build  mn- 
nuinents  and  name  them,  give  magnificence  to  a  market-town, 
and  whirlpools  to  a  mill-stream,  just  as  the  Muse  listed;  that, 
moreover,  your  single  original  authority  that  any  such  city  as  Troy 
ever  existed  in  the  distiict  now  callcil  the  Troad,  is  the  Iliad 
itself ;  (for  ailh  ^%tos  oaj^trai  rSt  apyjiiaf  iioXnui,  said  Strabo ; — in 
his  day  vot  a  vestiye  remained  ;3  that  being  a  single  witness,  all 
it  says  must  be  heard  ;  and  that  to  prove  Scamanttcr  by  Homer, 
and  Trriy  nnainst  him  by  Bounarbnshi  hill,  is,  what  lawyers,  we 
beliCT'e,  call  contradicting  your  own  witness,  and  the  ivorld  in 
general — bad  reasoning.  Consider  this  without  critic  bile  or 
traveller's  zeal,  and,  inclining  for  awhile  with  an  equal  reverence 
to  the  manes  of  Le  Chevalier  and  Bryant,  say — whether  that  may 
not  possibly  be  true  which  a  writer,  highly  respected,  and  yet  not 
more  highly  than  he  deserves,  at  Osfonl,  suggested  upon  another 
passage— i  HAASAS  jro.rT^i'H<PANI£EN. 

Colonel  Leake  says,  that  to  doubt  that  the  war  of  Troy  was 
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k  real  event,  bavuig  reference  to  a  real  topography,  would  shi 
the  wliole  fabric  of  profane  history  !  •  We  verily  believe  ihi 
would  not  start  a  timber  of  the  building.  But  wc  meddle 
with  that  question,  except  to  protest  against  the  assumption  that 
the  poetic  merit  of  tbe  Iliad  is  concerned  in  it,  or  in  the  cuntro' 
versy  touching  the  author  of  that  poem.  Be  uf  which  or  what 
opinion  you  may  upon  these  points — dash  the  poet  into  sptinlera 
with  Wolf,  or  cut  him  asunder  with  Payne  fciight  and  Thirl- 
wall — the  poem  itself  remains  as  it  was,  and  is,  and  ever  will  be, 
without  father  or  mother,  having  neither  beginning  of  d.-iys  nor 
end  of  life — unique,  untranslatable,  unapproachable.  We  may 
be  robbed  of 

'  The  blind  old  man  of  Scio's  roclty  isle ;' 
but  not  all  the  Wolves  in  Germany  can  mar  one  of  the  immortal 
dreams  which  beguiled  him.  Mere  temperament  has  much  to 
do  in  opinions  on  these  curious  questions.  To  many  men,  the 
fine  old  bust  of  Homer  is  a  conclusive  argument  for  his  indivi- 
duality ;  it  was  so  to  Scott.  To  others,  the  union  of  many  voices, 
tbe  sound  of  many  waters,  is  the  sublimer  and  more  affecting 
conception  of  the  two ;  it  was  so  to  Coleridge,  and  it  is  so  to 
Wordsworth.  The  controversies  to  which  the  scenes,  the  sub- 
jects, and  the  composition  of  these  marvellous  productions  of 
human  genius  have  given  birth,  must  ever  be  interesting  to  all 
scholars  as  involving  a  world  of  history  and  philology,  and  oven 
philosophy ;  but  the  decision  in  none  of  them  seems  to  us  of  any 
vital  importance  to  literature  for  tbe  mere  fact's  sake.  It  is  not 
for  or  against  Wolf  that  a  part  needs  be  taken  with  warmth,  but 
for  Homer  against  Zoilus,  in  whatever  shape  he  appears ;  for 
sound  old  healthful  scholarship  against  the  charlatanism  of  sa 
cnce ; — for  the  Muses,  in  short,  it  is,  that  we  ought  to  stand  u] 
against  their  natural  handmaids,  hut  in  these  days  would-be 
tresses,  the  Arts. 

Thus  minded,  we  accept  with  pleasure  and  gratitude  such  dm 
lightful  results  of  genial  scholarship  as  these  which  Mr.  Aclaod; 
has  now  given  us;  not  careful  to  believe  all  that  he  believes,  yi 
sympathising  with  his  enthusiasm,  and  respecting  his  modcratio 
He,  no  doubt,  will  agree  with  the  great  master  of  his  universit 
that  probable  imposnbilitics  are  more  allowable  to  a  poet  l~ 
possible  improbabibties  ;|  and  that  to  test  Homer  litcrall; 
the  appearances  of  the  district  between  Koum  Kaiti  and  Bouni 
bashi,  or  the  identity  of  that  district  and  its  localities  hy  Homt 
is  dealing  more  hardly  with  both  than  they  deserve,  or  than 
other  heroic  poem  or  heroic  scene  would  bear.     We  should 
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tat  Homer  ihit'yra  b«f#  no  rigiit  lo  Mr^  iM  «f  6k  fMMI  tdt 
Ukj  pnrpoie  connected  with  his  poem,  no  matter  whether  he  tfd 
or  did  not  mean  to  describe  the  featares  of  any  aetmd  loeiditjr. 
He  might  take  one  of  those  features  and  leave  aiiodier;  he 
might  be  accurate  here,  and  faneifttl  there ;  he  might  condbine 
er  dissociate,  or  inrent ;  he  might  d6  anything  as  a  poet,  ot 
maker,  so  nerertheless  that  he  lawfotljr  produced  a  tme  effect 
of  beaut  J  or  grandeur  to  the  spectator  of  the  poefie  scene.  If 
Homer  has  d<me  this  in  the  Iliad,  he  has  done  enough  to  prove 
himself  the  most  accomplished  liar  the  world  ever  saw— 

*  Que  bU  MSUTfTtjR,  tit  veris  falsa  remseet* — 

that  educated  men  believe  his  word  against  the  eyidence  of  their 
own  eyes. 

Art.  III.  —  1.   The  Dream  and  other  Poems.     By  the  Hon. 
Mrs.  Norton.     London.     1840. 
7%e  Undying  One^  and  other  Poems.    London.     1837* 
£.  77^  Seraphim,  and  other  Poems,     By  Elizabeth  B.  Barrett. 
London.     1 838. 
Prometheus  Bound.     Translated  from  the  Oreek  of  JBsehyUtM, 

and  Miscellaneous  Poems.     London.     1835. 
The  Romaunt  of  ffie  Page.     1839. 
8.  Zophiel,  or  the  Bride  of  Seven.    By  Maria  del  Ocddente. 
London.     1833. 

4.  Irene,  a  Poem  in  Six  Cantos.    Miscellaneous  Poems.    London. 

1833.     (Not  published.) 

5.  Poems.     By  Lady  Emmeline  Stuart  Wortley.    London.   1833. 
TheKnightandthe Enchantress,withother Poems.  London.  1835. 
The  Village  Churchyard,  and  other  Poems.     London.     1835. 
Fragments  and  Fancies.     London.     1837. 

Hours  at  Naples,  and  other  Poems.     London.     1837- 
Impressions  of  Italy,  and  other  Poems,     London.     1837. 

6.  Solitary  Hours.     By  Caroline  Southey.     London.     2nd  edi- 

tion.  1839. 
The  Birth-day,  and  other  Poems,     London.     1836. 
The  Widow's  Tale,  and  other  Poems,     London.     1822. 
Ellen  Fitzarthur.     London.     1820. 

7.  Poems,  chiHly  dramatic.     Edited  by  Thomas  Hill-Lowe, 

Dean  of  Exeter.     London.     1840. 

8.  IX  Poems.     By  V.     London.     1840. 

9.  Phantasmion,     By  Sara  Coleridge.     London.     1837* 

WE  feel  that  we  never  did  a  bolder  thing  than  now  we  do,  in 
summoning  these  nine  Muses  to  our  Quarter  Sessions. 
The  very  ink  turns  blue  with  which  we  write  their  names. 

It  is  easy  to  be  critical  on  men;  but  when  we  venture  to  lift  a 

pen 
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p«n  apuntt  women,  iteftigilira J  <^ppcr«iif  yhe^ 
pointkai  on  the  marked  pama^;  and  wlulst  the  mind  is  bent  on 
praise  or  oensore  of  the  poem,  the  e^w  swims  too  deep  in  tears 
and  mist  over  the  poetess  herself  in  the  fraitiqpieoe,  to  let  it  see 
its  waj  to  either.  Edwin  Landseer's  drawing  mnst  be  remofred, 
or  we  ^|iall  hold  oor  ooort,  like  the  Ai«0psf;itesy  in  the  dark. 

Ladj  Morgan  in  her  reeeni  work,  ^  Woman  and  her  Master/—- 
which,  like  almost  all  her  works,  is  ^eiy  dever  and  terj  amnsii^, 
and  whidi  is  remarkable  as  the  prodnction  of  a  writer  who  has 
eridentl  J  had  no  expericnoa  of  her  sobfect— -complains  bitterly 
that  women  in  general,  and  English  women  in  partaeular,  are  de- 
barred, by  the  tjranny  of  man,  from  the  fall  nse  of  their  faculties 
and  the  lawful  enjoyment  of  Aeir  passions.  If  the  testimony  of 
the  accused  party  were  admissible^  we  should  say  that,  according 
to  our  own  obserfation,  our  countrywomen  have  and  eiercise  a 
reasonable  liberty  in  the  particulars  to  which  Lady  Morgan  refers ; 
nor  do  we  believe  that  any  very  considerable  number  of  them  oould 
be  found  to  subscribe  to  the  trudi  of  her  complaint.  And  at  all 
events,  we  engage  that  a  connterplea  of  '  Man  and  his  Mistress,' 
shall  be  signed  by  an  equal  and  equally  respectable  number  of 
our  coontiTmen.  Be  that,  however,  as  it  may.  Lady  Morgan 
mnst  surely  admit  diat,  in  one  important  point,  the  women  of  this 
age  and  country  are  an  emandpated  race.  Measdring  time  from 
the  <  Wild  Irish  Girl '  to  '  Woman  and  her  Master,'  can  Lady 
Morgan,  with  all  her  talent,  deny  that — let  Englishwomen  labour 
under  what  other  disabilities  they  may — ^they  can,  and  they  do, 
write,  print,  and  publish  whatever  they  like  ?  Is  there  any  fear  of 
the  press  before  their  eyes  ?  Do  Reviews  fright  them  out  of  their 
own  way?  We  dedare  that,  as  we  observe,  the  men  are  roueh 
more  aj^>rehensive  of  critidsm  than  thdr  fair  fellows,  and  take  it 
worse  when  administered.  Are  publishers  wanting  ?  There  is  Mr. 
Henry  Colbum.  Are  they  underpaid?  They  obtain  thousands. 
Are  they  withoot  readers  ?    We  wish  Milton  had  as  many. 

There  was  a  time— and  we  remember  it — when  matters  w«it 
otherwise ;  when  the  disgust  ezdted  by  the  female  smatterer  in 
letters  kept  the  really  learned,  and  therefore  modest,  woman  in 
retirement ;  when  the  vulgar-minded  of  both  sexes  took  occasion, 
from  the  folly  of  a  few  poor  unfeminine  creatures,  to  sneer  at  the 
very  notion  of  learning  and  genius  in  any  woman ;  and  when-~ 
worst  of  all ! — religion  was  dragged  into  the  question,  and  serious 
people  doubted  whether  the  pursuit  of  literature  by  women  were 
not  incompatible  with  the  full  and  cheerful  performance  of  their 
sodal  and  domestic  duties.  That  time  is  psst  in  England ;  the 
sensual  philosophy  with  which  it  was  so  dosely  connected  has 
lost  its  hold  on  the  rising  spirits  of  the  age ;  women  more  amongst 
us  on  nobler  and  truer  prmc^les^  joint-hors  Vidi  men  who  have 
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begim  to  feel  their  exalted  origin  and  destiny,  and  to  reoopuse 
that  inborn  dowry  of  spirit  and  power,  the  existence  of  which  the 
material  systems  of  the  last  century  had  denied  or  obscured. 
A  different  tone  prevails  in  society  upon  this  subject ;  the  peculiar 
talents  of  women  are  acknowledged^  and  the  powers  common  to 
them  and  men  are,  in  particular  instances  of  exhibition,  fairly 
appreciated.  Hence  we  see  less  and  less  of  the  prating  Miss,  or 
the  elderly  young  lady  of  letters  of  some  years  ago,  in  proportion 
as  the  really  cultivated  and  intellectual  woman  feels  assured  of  her 
just  place  in  all  good  company.  Affectation  has  disappeared  with 
the  uneasy  singularity  of  position  which  provoked  it ;  and  the 
woman  of  genius  or  learning,  who  knows  that  men  are  conversing 
with  her  on  a  ground  of  respect  and  equality,  learns  to  be  humble 
and  sincere. 

It  is  impossible  to  read  the  works  enumerated  at  the  head  of 
this  article — and  the  list  does  not  comprise  all  the  writings  of 
some  of  the  authors — without  a  just  feeling  of  pride,  and  some- 
thing better,  that  those  authors  are  our  countrywomen.  The 
erudition  displayed— or- rather  apparent^— in  these  poems,  is  of 
itself  such  as  only  very  accomplished  scholars  and  regularly 
trained  students  can  command  or  understand.  But  this  is  not  all, 
or  the  most  remarkable.  We  are  more  impressed  with  the  power 
of  thought  which  is  conspicuous  in  them,  and  the  manifold  variety 
of  direction  which  is  given  to  it.  In  none  is  this  more  observable 
than  in  the  first  of  Mrs.  Norton*s  volumes  on  our  list. 

This  lady  is  the  Byron  of  our  modem  poetesses.  She  has  very 
much  of  that  intense  personal  passion  by  which  Byron's  poetry  is 
distinguished  from  the  larger  grasp  and  deeper  communion  with 
man  and  nature  of  Wordsworth.  She  has  also  Byron*s  beautiful 
intervals  of  tenderness,  his  strong  practical  thought,  and  his  force- 
ful expression.  It  is  not  an  artificial  imitation,  but  a  natural 
partillel :  and  we  may  add  that  it  is  this  her  latest  production, 
which  especially  induces,  and  seems  to  us  to  justify,  our  criticism. 
The  last  three  or  four  years  have  made  Mrs.  Norton  a  greater 
writer  than  she  was ;  she  is  deeper,  plainer,  truer.  There  is  a 
meaning,  an  allusion,  an  aiming,  throughout  the  larger  part  of  this 
volume,  which  of  course  we  can  but  imperfectly  understand^  and 
in  which  we  can  take  but  the  interest  of  contemporary  strangers : 
yet  we  could  not  read  the  following  Dedication  to  the  Duchess 
of  Sutherland — most  worthy  of  the  poetess  and  her  patron — with- 
out feeling  our  heart  swell  with  we  know  not  what  emotion  : — 

'  Once  more,  my  harp  !  once  more,  although  I  thought 

Never  to  wake  thy  silent  strings  again, 
A  wandering  dream  thy  gentle  chords  have  wrought, 

And  my  sad  heart,  which  long  hath  dwelt  in  pain. 
Soars,  like  a  wild  bird  from  a  cypress  bough. 
Into  the  poet's  Heaven,  and  leaves  dull  gnef  below !  And 
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^  And  unto  Thee — the  beftutiful  anJ  pure— 
Whoee  lot  is  cast  funid  (hat  busy  world 
Where  only  slu^th  Dulneis  dwells  secure. 

And  Faucy'H  gencruus  wing  U  faintly  furlM ; 
To  Thee— wlioac  friendship  kept  its  equal  truth 
Through  the  most  dreary  hour  of  my  e[ubitl>;r'd  youth — 
I  dedicate  the  lay.     Ah !  never  liard, 

In  days  when  poverty  was  twin  with  wn!{ ; 
^^or  wandering  harper,  lonely  and  ill-starrM, 

Cheer'd  by  somecastie'i  chief,  and  hurbonr'd  long; 
Not  Scott's  Last  Minstrel,  in  hia  trembling  lays, 
ifoke  with  a  warmer  heart  the  earnest  meed  uf  praise! 
IT  easy  arc  the  alms  the  rich  man  spares 
To  sons  of  Genius,  by  misfortune  Ijcnt, 

1  gav'st  me,  what  woman  seldom  dares, 
Belief — in  spite  of  many  a  cold  dissent — 
Tien,  slandered  and  maligned,  I  Blood  apart 

n  those  whose  bounded  power  hath  wrunij.not  frusli'd,  i 
lu,  then,  when  cowards  lied  away  my  nrime, 
And  scoff'd  to  see  me  feebly  stem  the  tide  ; 

)me  were  kind  on  whom  I  had  no  claim, 
And  some  forsook  on  whom  my  love  relied. 
And  some,  who  might  have  battled  for  my  sake, 
Stoixl  fiff  in  doubt  to  see  what  tuni  the  world  would  take — 
Thou  gav'st  me  that  the  poor  do  yive  the  poor. 
Kind  words  and  holv  wishes,  and  true  Icnrs  ; 
[The  lov'd,  the  near  of  kin,  could  do  no  more. 

■  Who  chaug'd  not  with  the  gloom  of  varying  ycsrs, 

■  But  clung  the  closer  when  I  stood  forlorn, 

r  And  blunted  Slander's  dart  with  their  indignant  acorn. 
For  they  who  credit  crime  are  they  who  foci 

'ITieir  own  hearts  weak  to  unrusisted  sin ; 
Memory,  not  judgment,  prompts  the  thouj^hts  which  etca] 

O'er  minds  like  these,  an  easy  faith  to  win ; 
And'talei  of  broken  truth  are  still  believ'd 
Most  readily  by  those  who  have  theauelrel  decciv'd. 
But  like  a  white  swan  down  a  troubled  stream, 

Who»e  ntfHing  pinion  hath  the  power  to  fling 
Aside  the  turbid  drops  which  darkly  gleam, 

And  mar  the  freshness  of  her  snowy  wing,— 
So  Thou,  with  queenly  grace  and  gentle  pride. 
Along  the  world's  dark  waves  in  purity  dost  glide ; 
Thi/  pale  and  pearly  check  was  never  made 

To  crinison  with  a  faint  false-hearted  shame ; 
Thou  didst  not  shrink — of  bitter  tongue*  nrraid. 

Who  hunt  in  packs  the  object  of  iheir  blame ; 
To  Thee  the  sad  denial  still  held  true. 
Cor  from  thine  own  good  thoughts  thy  heart  ita  iderf^y  drew. 
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And  though  my  faint  and  tributary  rhymes 

Add  nothing  to  the  glory  of  thy  day, 
Yet  every  Poet  hopes  that  after  times 

Shall  set  some  value  on  his  votive  lay, — 
And  I  would  fain  one  gentle  deed  record 
Among  the  many  such  with  which  thy  life  is  stor'd. 

So  when  these  Hues,  made  in  a  mournful  hour, 

Are  idly  openM  to  the  Stranger's  eye, 
A  dream  of  Thee,  arous'd  by  Fancy's  power, 

Shall  be  the  first  to  wander  floating  by ; 
And  they  who  never  saw  thy  lovely  face 
Shall  pause — to  conjure  up  a  vision  of  its  grace !' 

The  Dream  so  dedicated  is  a  very  beautiful  poem,  the  frame- 
work of  which  is  simply  a  lovely  mother  watching  over  a  lovely 
daughter  asleep ;  which  daughter  dreams,  and  when  awaked  tolls 
her  dream  ;  which  dream  depicts  the  bliss  of  a  first  love  and  an 
early  union,  and  is  followed  by  the  mother  s  admonitory  comment, 
importing  the  many  accidents  to  which  wedded  happiness  is 
liable,  and  exhorting  to  moderation  of  hope,  and  preparation  for 
severe  duties.  It  is  in  this  latter  portion  of  the  poem  that  the 
passion  and  the  interest  assume  a  personal  hue ;  and  passages 
occur  which  sound  like  javelins  hurled  by  an  Amazon.     Thus : — 

*  Heaven  give  thee  poverty,  disease,  or  death. 
Each  varied  ill  that  waits  on  human  breath. 
Rather  than  bid  thee  linger  out  thy  life 
In  the  long  toil  of  such  unnatural  strife. 
To  wander  through  the  world  unreconcil'd, 
Heart- weary  as  a  spirit-broken  child, 
And  think  it  were  an  hour  of  bliss  like  heaven, 
1  f  thou  couldst  die — forgiving,  and  forgiven, — 
Or  with  a  feverish  hope,  of  anguish  born, 
(Nerving  thy  mind  to  feel  indignant  bcorn 
Of  all  the  cruel  foes  that  twixt  ye  stand, 
Holding  thy  heartstrings  with  a  reckless  hnnd,) 
Steal  to  his  presence,  now  unseen  so  long, 
And  claim  his  mercy  who  hath  dealt  the  wrong ! 
Into  the  aching  depths  of  thy  poor  heart 

Dive,  as  it  were,  even  to  the  roots  of  pain, 
And  wrench  up  thoughts  that  tear  thy  soul  apart. 

And  burn  like  fire  through  thy  bewildcrM  brain. 
Clothe  them  in  passionate  words  of  wild  appeal 
To  teach  thy  fellow- creature  how  to  feel,— 
Pray,  weep,  exhaust  thyself  in  maddening  tears, — 
Recall  the  hopes,  the  influences  of  years, — 
Kneel,  dash  thyself  upon  the  senseless  ground. 
Writhe  as  the  worm  writhes  with  dividing  wound, — 
Invoke  the  heaven  Umt  knows  thy  sorrow's  truth, 
By  all  the  softening  memwiei  of  youth —  By 
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By  every  hope  that  cheer'd  thine  earlier  day — 
By  every  tear  that  washes  wrath  away — 
By  every  old  remembrance  long  gone  by — 
By  every  pang  that  makes  thee  yearn  to  die ; 
And  learn  at  length  how  deep  and  stem  a  blow 
Man's  hands  can  strike,  and  yet  no  pity  show !' — 

The  Dream,  p.  59. 

There  are  many  such  passages  as  this ;  and  wc  think  wc  shall 
advantageously  display  Mrs.  Norton's  varied  powers  by  imme- 
diately contrasting  it  with  one  of  those  many  tender  pauses  which 
lie  islanded  amidst  the  arrowy  rushing  of  her  passion  : — 

'  Oh !  Twilight !  Spirit  that  dost  render  birth 
To  dim  enchantments  ;  melting  heaven  with  earth, 
Leaving  on  craggy  hills  and  running  streams 
A  softness  like  the  atmosphere  of  dreams ; 
Thy  hour  to  all  is  welcome  !     Faint  and  sweet 
Thy  light  falls  round  the  peasant's  homeward  feet, 
Who,  slow  returning  from  his  task  of  toil, 
Sees  the  low  sunset  gild  the  cultured  soil, 
And,  tho'  such  radiance  round  him  brightly  glows, 
Marks  the  small  spark  his  cottage- window  throws. 
Still  as  his  heart  forestals  his  weary  pace. 
Fondly  he  dreams  of  each  familiar  face, 
Recalls  the  treasures  of  his  narrow  life. 
His  rosy  children  and  his  sunburnt  wife, 
To  whom  his  coming  is  the  chief  event 
Of  simple  days  in  cheerful  labour  spent. 
The  rich  man's  chariot  hath  gone  whirling  past, 
And  these  poor  cottagers  have  only  cast 
One  careless  glance  on  all  that  show  of  pride, 
Then  to  their  tasks  tum'd  quietly  aside ; 
But  Am  they  wait  for,  him  they  welcome  home, 
Fixed  sentinels  look  forth  to  see  him  come  ; 
The  fagot  sent  for  when  the  fire  grew  dim, 
The  frugal  meal  prepared,  are  all  for  him  ; 
For  him  the  watching  of  that  sturdy  boy, 
For  him  those  smiles  of  tenderness  and  joy. 
For  him — who  plods  his  sauntering  way  along, 
Whistling  the  fragment  of  some  village  song ! 

Dear  art  thou  to  the  Lover,  thou  sweet  light. 

Fair  fleeting  sister  of  the  mournful  night! 

As  in  impatient  hope  he  stands  apart, 

Companion'd  only  by  his  beating  heart. 

And  with  an  eager  fancy  oft  beholds 

The  vision  ol'  a  white  robe's  fluttering  folds. 
«  •  •  • 

Oh !  dear  to  him,  to  all,  since  first  the  flowers 
Of  happy  Eden's  coBsecrated  bowers 
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Heard  the  low  breeze  along  the  branches  play, 

And  Grod's  voice  bless  the  cool  hour  of  the  day. 

For  though  that  glorious  Paradise  be  lost, 

Though  earth  by  blighting  storms  be  roughly  crossed, 

'J'hough  the  long  curse  demands  the  tax  of  sin,  (Qu.) 

And  the  day's  sorrows  with  the  day  begin, 

Thai  hour,  once  sacred  to  God's  presence,  still 

Keeps  itself  calmer  from  the  touch  of  ill. 

The  holiest  hour  of  earth.     Then  toil  doth  cease. 

Then  from  the  yoke  the  oxen  find  release — 

Then  man  rests,  pausing  from  his  many  cares, 

And  the  world  teems  with  children's  sunset  prayers! 

Then  innocent  things  seek  out  their  natural  rest. 

The  babe  sinks  slumbering  on  its  mother's  breast, 

The  birds  beneath  their  leafy  covering  creep. 

Yea,  even  the  flowers  fold  up  their  buds  in  sleep ; 

And  angels,  floating  by  on  radiant  wings. 

Hear  the  low  sounds  the  breeze  of  evening  brings. 

Catch  the  sweet  incense  as  it  floats  along. 

The  infant's  prayer,  the  mother's  cradle-song. 

And  bear  the  holy  gifts  to  worlds  afar. 

As  things  too  sacred  for  this  fallen  star.' — Ibid.^  p.  7. 

So  the  elder  Sappho : — 

"Etnrepey  vdvra  <^pttQ  Soa  (JMiv^Kic  iffKiZaff*  aluc* 
fipeic  otV,  ^£pc(c  alya,  ^iptiQ  fiaripi  vai^a, 

Hespere^  qui  caslo  lucel  jucundior  ignis? 

One  more  specimen  of  Mrs.  Norton*s  gentler  strain  must  close 
our  extracts  from  the  '  Dream.'  It  is  the  recollection  of  her 
widowed  mother;  and  is,  in  our  judgment,  pre-eminently  beau- 
tiful. There  is  a  tender  Crabbism  in  it  that  goes  right  to  the 
heart: — 

'  Oft,  since  that  hour,  in  sadness  I  retrace 
My  childhood's  vision  of  thy  calm  sweet  face ; 
Oft  see  thy  form,  its  mournful  beauty  shrouded 

In  thy  black  weeds,  and  coif  of  widow's  woe; 
Thy  dark,  expressive  eyes  all  dim  and  clouded 

By  that  deep  wretchedness  the  lonely  know ; 
Stifling  thy  grief,  to  hear  some  weary  task, 

Conn*d  by  unwilling  lips^  with  listless  air; 
Hoarding  thy  means,  lest  future  need  might  ask 

More  than  the  widow's  pittance  then  could  spare. 
IliddcH,  forgotten  by  the  great  and  gay. 

Enduring  sorrow,  not  by  fits  and  starts, 
But  the  long  self-denial,  day  by  day, 

Alone  amidst  thy  brood  of  careless  hearts ! 

StriTing 
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Striving  to  guiile,  to  tench,  or  lo  rcstraiu 

Ttie  ^oung  rebelli<me  spirit*  crowdiug  round, 
Who  »w  nut,  kuew  tint,  ftlt  not  fur  ihy  psin. 

And  could  nut  comfarl — yot  had  power  lu  wound'. 

All!  how  my  aclfish  henrt,  which  siucc  hiith  grown 

pHmitinr  witU  deep  trials  itf  its  own. 

With  riper  judgment  looking  lo  the  past, 

Regrets  the  ('Brulcs8dn_\a  thnt  Hew  bu  fast. 

Stamps  irith  remorse  each  wasted  hour  of  lime, 

And  darkens  every  folly  into  crime  !' — ]biil.,  p.  13. 

Of  tlip  many  poems  which  fill  ihe  rest  of  this  vidainp,  wc  nrc 

unabli!  to  take  a  more  jiarticular  notice.     They  vary  fonsidcrably 

ill  merit — some  of  them  being  equal  lo  the  best  parts  of  the 

'  Dream,'  and  others  not  rising  above  what  is  called,  we  believe, 

annual  value.    We  are  unwilling  to  designnlc  ibe  latter ;  anitingst 

the  former,   we   point   out   the    deeply- affect inff  pieces  entitled 

•  Twilighl,' and  '  May  Day,  183",' — the  graceful  and  just  tribute 

lo  Mr.  Rogers,  as  a  friend  and  companion,  in  -The  Winter's 

Walk " — and  the  very  elegant  and  (date  considered)  very  pvxsUng 

poem,  '  I  cannot  love  thee."     But  we  cannot  resist  the  pleasure 

nf  quoting  at  length  one  of  Mrs.  Norton's  sonnets,  which,  for 

tenderness  and  elegance,  for  skill  and  finish,  is  inferior  to  nothing 

she  ever  wrote,  and  worthy  lo  be  laid  up  jn  cedar  with  the  best 

ill  our  langu.-igc : — 

'  Like  en  enfranchised  bird,  that  wildly  BpiiugR, 

With  a  keen  tparkje  in  his  glancing  rve, 

And  a  strong  effort  in  his  quivering  wings, 

Up  to  the  blue  vault  of  the  happy  sky, — 

So  my  eiiBmour'd  heart,  Bo  long  thine  own. 

At  length  from  Love's  impriBonmenl  act  free, 
Goes  forth  into  the  open  world  alone, 

Glad  and  exulting  in  its  liberty : 
But  like  thnt  hctplcts  bird  (confm'd  fo  long. 

His  wcnry  wings  have  lost  all  power  to  tuar). 
Who  Boon  forgets  to  trill  hii  joyous  song. 

And,  feebly  Huttering,  sinks  to  earth  onre  more, — 
So,  from  its  former  bonds  released  in  vsio. 
My  heart  still  feels  the  weight  of  that  remembcrM  chain.* — 

Ihi4.,  p.  2S0. 
We  have  a  hijrh  opinion  of  Mrs.  N'orton's  geniiu  as  a  poel. 
We  think  that  what  she  has  already  achieved  places  her  in  a  very 
(onspieuous  juKitiun  in  the  literature  of  our  modern  day.  She 
ha*  youth,  health,  xeal, — happiness,  we  hojie. — peace,   we   are 

I  assured. — before  her.  Her  repuintiou  for  talent  is  estnhlished. 
Mow  then  it  is  tliat  she  Iwrders  on  Fiunc.  and  h^ins  to  feel  that, 
diverse  as  love  is  fnini  frirndship.  so  is  the  power  of  living  in  the 
hearts  of  men  from  ihal  of  cuniniaiiding  ihc  favour  of  the  town. 
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It  is  characteristic  of  the  latter  that  after  a  certain  degree  it  ad- 
mits of  no  effective  increase ;  you  maj  pour  in  nectar,  and  it  will 
run  to  waste  without  brimming  the  cup.  It  is  all  unlike  with  that 
sort  of  reputation,  so  to  call  it,  which  is  to  end  in  fame.  They 
may  or  may  not — more  commonly  the  latter — set  out  together ; 
but  it  is  a  truth  as  deep  as  life  and  humanity  that  they  will  not 
always  keep  in  company.  We  innte  Mrs.  Norton  to  contemplate 
a  glorious  destiny,  and  to  discipline  herself  for  an  arduous  career. 
She  must,  before  all  things,  keep  in  mind  that  language  is  of  the 
essence  of  poetry  as  an  art,  and  that  inaccurate  language,  though 
dialect  to  the  age,  is  barbarism  to  posterity.  Curiosity  and  the 
thirst  of  novelty  will  overlook  and  excuse  anything  except  dulness 
of  interest;  but  a  poem  that  is  to  live  must  be  prepared  for  those 
who  read  twice.  To  '  quench  affliction  s  whelming  tide,^  (p.  60) 
for  example,  is  beyond  the  power  of  Mrs.  Norton  or  anj  one 
else;  but  a  false  metaphor  may  be  corrected  or  avoided  with 
ease.  A  hint  as  to  this  is  enough.  With  a  careful  attention  to 
purity  and  correctness  of  diction,  Mrs.  Norton  ought,  morco>*er, 
now  to  break  through  the  narrow  circle  of  personal  and  domestic 
feelings,  and  adventure  herself  upon  a  theme  of  greater  variety 
and  less  morbid  interest.  There  is  a  great  difference  between 
writing  always /rom  the  heart  and  always  about  the  heart,  even 
the  heart  of  a  beautiful  woman  of  genius.  Egotism  is  eg(jtism 
still,  disguise  it  as  you  may,  and  the  world  is  weary  of  it  even 
before  it  ceases  to  admire.  It  is  one  thing  to  shoot  your  own 
being  outwards,  so  that  inanimate  nature  or  alien  life  shall  become 
a  projected  self,  reflecting  back  on  others,  modified  and  com- 
.  bincd,  from  rock  or  tree,  from  dying  hero  or  peasant  girl,  the 
emotions,  the  sympathies,  which  truly  spring  from  you;  and  quite 
another  thing  to  eildy  round  and  round  in  an  endless  circle  of  petty 
passion,  alike  without  progress  to  any  spiritual  end,  and  without 
retrospect  to  any  moral  source.  Imagination  is  necessary  to  the 
first ;  the  absence,  or  scanty  presence  of  it,  is  almost  characterised 
by  the  second.  Be  simple,  be  sensuous,  be  im])assioned.  The 
former  two  without  the  thinl  are  lifeless  and  cold ;  but  to  sub- 
stitute, the  last  for  cither  of  the  others  is  to  prefer  the  red  heat  of 
a  stove  to  the  cheerful  shine  of  a  candle,  or  the  genial  shafts  of 
tlie  sunlight.  These  few  remarks  we  humbly  commend  to  the 
serious  consideration  of  Mrs.  Norton — 

'  Come  a  colei  che  fu  nel  mondo  nata 
Per  aver  signoria ' — 

trusting  that  neither  taste  nor  caprice — neither  public  nor  pub- 
lisLrr — mtiy  avail  to  mar  her  fair  destiny. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Barrett.,  who  stands  next  in  our  list,  may  justly 
claim  to  stand  alone  anywhere  else,  as  well  for  her  extraordinary 
acquaintance  with  ancient  classic  literature,  as  for  the  boldness 

of 
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of  licr  poetic  attempts.  In  our  judgment^  however,  her  suc- 
cess has  not  been  in  proportion  to  her  daring.  Her  early 
enthusiasm  for  ^schylus  has  sensibly  aggravated  the  tendency  to 
the  overstrained  and  \iolent,  which  seems  natural  to  her  mind, 
and  irretrievably  precluded,  we  fear>  that  discipline  of  art  and 
sense  of  beauty  which  a  warmer  study  of  Sophocles  might  pro- 
bably have  imparted .  The  avQatiix  of  her  hero,  Prometheus,  com- 
municates itself  to  Miss  Barrett*s  prefaces  and  notes;  she  is  some- 
thing too  dogmatic  in  her  criticism,  and  a  world  too  positive  in  her 
philosophy.  A  little  more  reverence  of  expression  upon  all  sub- 
jects wouhl  be  more  becoming,  and  not  less  energetic.  The  awful 
name  of  God  is  used  throughout  her  volumes  with  such  reckless 
repetition,  that  we  really  cannot  describe  the  pain  it  gave  us  in 
perusal,  although  of  course  we  notice  it  on  the  score  of  ill  taste 
alone.  And  on  the  same  ground,  likewise,  we  mention  and  de- 
nounce the  strange  trick,  for  which  Miss  Barrett  is  conspicuous, 
l>ut  not  singular,  of  converting  the  received  monosyllables  called, 
boived,  vowed,  and  the  like,  into  dissyllables,  bowed,  vowed, — this 
not  as  the  usage  of  solemn  emphasis,  and  the  exception,  but  fami- 
liarly and  as  the  rule  : — 

*  And  wailing  like  a  kissed  child, 
KissBd  soft  against  his  will.' 

Kiss'dj  or  perhaps  correctly  kist,  is  what  English  children  have 
for  the  last  three  centuries  at  least  agreed  to  call  the  infliction  in 
question,  and  Shakspeare  and  Milton,  when  they  grew  up,  fol- 
lowed the  custom.  It  is  really  scarcely  credible  how  much  the 
effect  of  Miss  Barrett's  poems  is  injured  by  this  single  piece  of 
mannerism  alone.  These  two-dotted  words  star  her  pages  as  if 
they  were  written  in  German,  and,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  are  a 
very  poor  compliment  to  the  ears  of  her  readers. 

But  enough  of  this,  although  less  than  this  would  have  been 
short  of  justice.*  We  proceed  with  much  more  pleasure  to  give 
one  or  two  specimens  of  Miss  Barrett's  poetry  in  her  pure  and 
better  style,  and  we  make  the  selection  from  her  minor  miscel- 
laneous poems.  The  following  is  comparatively  free  from  the 
stiffness  of  most  of  her  blank  verse,  and  surely  a  powerful  com- 
position : — 

'  Earth. 

How  beautiful  is  Earth !     My  starry  thoughts  , 

Look  down  on  it  from  their  unearthly  sphere, 
And  sing  symphonious — Beautiful  is  Earth ! 
The  lights  and  shadows  of  her  myriad  hills ; 

*  Upon  second  thoughts,  however,  we  will  aUo  notice  another  trick,  equally  caught, 
as  it  seems  to  us,  from  Mr.  Teunysoci*s  writings — w«  mean  tlie  imlented  uMge  of  very 
mmr*  l'^^c#o .  *  The  hair  had  (jukn  hj  ila  weight  on  tUktr  titk  the  amiit,  and  lay  twy 
blackly  on  the  am/  kc,  &c*  &^.— >Thii  ii  a  fmrt  affaoUtiiwiH  aiui  UA^Sii  ^iE&^\y(SA£i^. 

'Wife 
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The  branching  greenness  of  her  myriad  woods ; 
Her  sky-affecting  rocks ;  her  zoning  sea ; 
Her  rushing,  gleaming  cataracts ;  her  streams 
That  race  below,  the  winged  clouds  on  high ; 
Her  pleasantness  of  vale  and  meadow !  — 

Hush! 
Meseemeth  through  the  leafy  trees  to  ring 
A  chime  of  bells  to  falling  waters  tuned, 
Whereat  comes  heathen  Zephyrus,  out  of  breath 
With  running  up  the  hills,  and  shakes  his  hair 
From  off  his  gleesome  forehead,  bold  and  glad 
With  keeping  blithe  Dan  Phoebus  company ; — 
And  throws  him  on  the  grass,  though  half  afraid ; 
First  glancing  round,  lest  tempests  should  be  nigh  ; 
And  lays  close  to  the  ground  his  ruddy  lips, 
And  shapes  their  beauty  into  sound,  and  calls 
On  all  the  petaU'd  flowers  that  sit  beneath 
In  hiding-places  from  the  rain  and  snow. 
To  loosen  the  hard  soil,  and  leave  their  cold 
Sad  idlesse,  and  betake  them  up  to  him. 
They  straightway  hear  his  voice. — 

A  thought  did  come,  ' 
And  press  from  out  my  soul  the  heathen  dream. 
Mine  eyes  were  purged.     Straightway  did  I  bind 
Round  me  the  garment  of  my  strength,  and  heard 
Nature's  death-shrieking — the  hereafter  cry, 
When  He  of  the  lion  voice,  the  rainbow-crown'd. 
Shall  stand  upon  the  mountains  and  the  sea, 
And  swear  by  earth,  by  heaven*8  throne,  and  Him 
Who  sitteth  on  the  throne,  there  shall  be  time 
No  more,  no  more !     Then  veil'd  Eternity 
Shall  straight  unveil  her  awful  countenance 
Unto  the  reeling  worlds,  and  take  the  place 
Of  seasons,  years,  and  ages.    Age  and  age 
Shall  be  the  time  of  the  day.     The  wrinkled  heaven 
Shall  yield  her  silent  sun,  made  blind  and  white 
With  an  exterminating  light :  the  wind. 
Unchained  from  the  poles,  nor  having  charge 
Of  cloud  or  ocean,  with  a  sobbing  wail 
Shall  rush  among  the  stars,  and  swoon  to  death. 
Yea,  the  shnmk  earth,  appearing  livid  pale, 
Beneath  the  red-tongued  flame,  shall  shudder  by 
From  out  her  ancient  place,  and  leave  a  void. 
Yet  haply  by  that  void  the  saints  redcem'd 
May  sometimes  stray ;  when  memory  of  sin. 
Ghost-like,  shall  rise  upon  their  holy  souls ; 
And  on  their  lips  shall  lie  the  name  of  earth 
In  paleness  and  in  silentness,  until 
Each  looking  on  his  brother,  face  to  face. 
And  bursting  into  sudden  happy  tears, 
(The  only  tears  undned)  shall  murmur—**  Christ ! " ' 

The 
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The  following  poem  is  in  a  very  different  style,  and,  in  our 
judgment,  one  of  the  best  and  most  finished  of  Miss  Barrett's 
productions.     Indeed  it  is  a  beautiful  poem : — 

*Cowpbr'8  Grave. 

It  is  a  place  where  poets  crown'd 

May  feel  the  heart's  decaying— 
It  is  a  place  where  happy  saints 

May  weep  amid  their  praying- 
Yet  let  the  grief  and  humhleness. 

As  low  as  silence  languish ; 
Earth  surely  now  may  give  her  calm 

To  whom  she  gave  her  anguish. 

O  poets !  from  a  maniac^s  tongue 

Was  pour'd  the  deathless  singing  ! 
O  Christians !  at  your  cross  of  hope 

A  hopeless  hand  was  clinging ! 
O  men !  this  man  iu  brotherhood. 

Your  weary  paths  beguiling, 
Groan 'd  inly  while  he  taught  you  peace, 

And  died  while  ye  were  cmiling. 

And  now,  what  time  ye  aU  may  read 

Through  dimming  tears  his  story — 
How  discord  on  the  music  fell. 

And  darkness  on  the  glory — 
And  how,  when,  one  by  one,  sweet  sounds 

And  wand*ring  lights  departed, 
He  wore  no  less  a  loving  face. 

Because  so  broken-hearted. 

He  iihall  be  strong  to  sanctify 

The  poet's  high  vocation. 
And  bow  the  meekest  Christian  down 

In  meeker  adoration ; 
Nor  ever  shall  he  be  in  praise 

By  wise  or  good  forsaken  ; 
Named  softly  as  the  household  name 

Of  one  whom  God  hath  taken ! 

With  sadness  that  is  calm,  not  gloom, 

I  learn  to  think  upon  him  ; 
With  meekness  that  is  gratefulness, 

On  God,  whose  heaven  hath  won  him. 
Who  sufferM  once  the  madness-cloud 

Towards  his  love  to  bhnd  him ; 
But  gently  led  the  blind  along, 

Where  breath  and  bird  could  find  him ; 

And 
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And  wrought  within  his  shatter'd  hrain 

Such  quick  poetic  senses. 
As  hills  have  language  for,  and  stars 

Harmonious  influences ! 
The  pulse  of  dew  upon  the  grass 

His  own  did  calmly  number  ; 
And  silent  shadow  from  the  trees 

Fell  o'er  him  like  a  slumber. 

The  very  world,  by  God's  constraint, 

From  falsehood's  chill  removing, 
Its  women  and  its  men  became 

Beside  him  true  and  loving ! 
And  timid  hares  were  drawn  from  woods 

To  share  his  home-caresses, 
Uplooking  in  his  human  eyes, 

With  sylvan  tendernesses. 

But  while  in  darkness  he  remain'd, 

Unconscious  of  the  guiding, 
And  things  provided  came  without 

The  sweet  sense  of  providing, 
He  testified  this  solemn  truth. 

Though  frenzy  desolated, — 
Nor  man  nor  nature  satisfy 

Whom  only  God  created.' 

And  the  remainder  is  equally  excellent. 

Miss  Barrett's  version  of  the  *  Prometheus'  is  a  remarkable 
performance  for  a  young  lady;  but  it  is  not  a  good  translation  in 
and  by  itself.  It  is  too  frequently  uncouth,  without  being  faithful, 
and,  under  a  pile  of  sounding  words,  lets  the  fire  go  out.  Thus, 
to  take  a  single  instance  within  twenty-five  lines  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  drama.     -S^schylus  says  : — 

(rradtVTOc  h*  likiov  <t>oiPri  ^\oy) 

That  is,  'and  thou  (Prometheus)  toasted  (slowly  burnt)  by  the 
shining  fire  of  the  sun,  shalt  change  the  flower  (beauty)  of  your 
colour  (complexion).'     Miss  Barrett  renders  this  simple  passage 

thus: — 

*  where  ^slablislied 
'Neath  the  fierce  sun  thy  browns  white  flower  shall  fade;* 

which,  beside  the  mistake  of  ara^ivros,  is  really  mere  nonsense. 
Again,  scarcely  anything  can  be  finer  than  the  accelerated  move- 
ment given  to  the  speeches  in  the  last  sixty  lines  of  the  drama, 
beginning  with, — 

liloTi  TOi  fJLo)  Tua^  ayyiXiaQ 

It  is  like  the  pre|mratory  rapid  of  Niagara,  which  you  see  not  till 

you 
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you  feel  the  whirl.  The  play  goes  off,  like  the  great  Titan  him- 
self, in  a  flash  of  fire^  and  skilfully  compensates  to  the  reader 
now,  as  it  did  once  to  the  auditor,  the  slow  narrative  march  of 
so  much  of  that  which  has  preceded.  Miss  Barrett  has  not 
attempted  to  reproduce  this  grand  effect  of  the  anapaestic  systems 
of  the  Greek,  for  which,  nevertheless,  there  are  great  facilities 
in  English ;  and  instead  of  the  fullest  and  completest  close  in  the 
whole  range  of  the  Greek  drama,  the  English  *  Prometheus' 
comes  to  an  end  before  you  expect  it.* 

*  The  Seraphim,'  a  dramatic  lyric  poem,  represents  the  converse 
of  two  Seraphs,  Ador  and  Zerah,  the  strong  and  the  weak,  whilst 
hovering,  aloof  from  the  rest  of  the  Seraphic  host,  over  Calvary 
during  the  Passion ;  a  subject  from  which  Milton  would  have 
shrunk,  and  wliich  Miss  Barrett  would  not  have  attempted,  if 
she  had  more  seriously  considered  its  absolute  unapproachable- 
ness.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  not,  in  the  proper  critical  sense, 
any  human  interest  in  such  a  subject ;  and  in  the  next  place,  the 
awful  narrative  of  the  Evangelist  exterminates  all  parallel  or 
supplement.  The  least  unsuccessful  attempt  upon  the  '  guarded 
mount,'  in  our  day,  is  to  be  found  in  some  parts  of  Mr.  Hcraud's 
'  Descent  into  Hell,'  a  remarkable  poem,  and  worthy  of  the 
studious  perusal  which  indeed  it  requires.  We  give  Miss  Barrett, 
however,  the  full  credit  of  a  lofty  purpose,  and  admit,  moreover, 
tliat  several  particular  passages  in  her  poem  are  extremely  fine ; 
equally  profound  in  thought,  and  striking  in  expression.  But  we 
prefer  concluding  our  hasty  notice  of  this  lady's  writings  with  an 

'^  Wc  liave  lately  lifcii  favoured  with  Uie  perusal  of  a  very  free  version,  or  rather  imi- 
t;ilii>n  uf  this  great  [luein,  frum  tlie  manuscript  of  which  we  are  permitted  to  make  the 
following  (quotation;  oiid  we  think  our  readers  will  agree  with  us  that  such  itoetry  ought 
not  always  to  remain  unpuhlislio*! : — 

Ciiouus. — fifilif  ^•^nfft,  fikim  ym^  i(h  rml^f 

w^ifim,  ».ra. — y,  128,  &c. 

*  O  fear  not  us! 
A  long,  lung  way  we  come  to  visit  tliee ; 
To  this  extreme  of  earth, 
On  clipping  pinions  borne. 

Fur  the  grating  of  fetters. 

The  voice  of  upbraiduig, 

The  deep  earthly  groan 

Of  anguish  half  stifled; 

Tlie  ear-piercuig  sluriek 

Of  pain  ni  its  sharputiss, 
A  concert,  all  tmieless,  came  ruffling  the  rose-buds, 
\\\me  sweetly  we  slumber'd  the  sultry  hours; 
So  with  ranioiM  unsmooth'd,  and  tresws  wibraidetl, 
Our  bright  feet  unsandaUd,  we  leap'd  on  the aur; 
I^ike  the  sound  of  a  trum|)et  we  shook  the  wide  ether; 
A  moment  we  quiver'd— -tiieu  glancing  on  high, 
AsceiMled  a  tuti-niy,  light  pillar  oT  silver. 
And  seemd  tbe  gay  ipaugMs  that  danota  iu  dbe  hmau* 
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extract  from  her  somewhat  fantastic  poem, '  IsobePs  Child,'  which 
may  be  considered  a  fair  specimen  of  Miss  Barrett's  general 
manner  and  power : — 

*  'Tis  aye  a  solemn  thing  to  me 
To  look  upon  a  babe  that  sleeps ; 
Wearing  in  its  spirit-deeps 
The  unrevealed  mystery 
Of  its  Adam's  taint  and  woe, 
Which,  when  they  revealed  be, 
Will  not  let  it  slumber  so ! 
Lying  new  in  life  beneath 
The  shadow  of  the  coming  death. 
With  that  soft  low  quiet  breath, 

As  if  it  felt  the  sun ! 
Knowing  all  things  by  their  blooms, 
Not  their  roots !     Yea !  sun  and  sky 
Only  by  the  warmth  that  comes 
Out  of  each ! — earth,  only  by 
The  pleasant  hues  that  o'er  it  run ! 
And  human  love,  by  drops  of  sweet 
White  nourishment  still  hanging  round 
The  little  mouth  so  slumber-bound ! 
All  which  broken  sentiency 
Will  gather,  and  unite,  and  climb, 
To  an  immortality, 
Good  or  evil,  eacn  sublime, 
Through  life  and  death  to  life  again.* 
O  little  lids,  now  closed  fast. 
Must  ye  learn  to  drop  at  last 
Over  large  and  burning  tears  ? 
O  warm  quick  body !  must  thou  lie, 
When  is  done  the  round  of  years. 
Bare  of  all  the  joy  and  pain, 
Dust  in  dust — thy  place  upgiving 
To  creeping  worms  in  sentient  living  ? 
O  small  frail  being !  wilt  thou  stand 

At  God's  right  hand. 
Lifting  up  those  sleeping  eyes. 
Dilated  by  sublimest  destinies. 
In  endless  waking?    Thrones  and  Seraphim, 
Through  the  long  ranks  of  their  solemnities. 
Sunning  thee  with  calm  looks  of  heaven's  surprise—^ 

Thy  look  alone  on  Him  ? 
Or  else,  self-willed,  to  the  Godless  place— 
(  God  keep  thy  will !) — feel  thine  own  energies. 
Cold,  strong,  objectless,  like  a  dead  man's  clasp. 
The  sleepless,  deathless  life  within  thee,  grasp, — 
While  myriad  faces,  like  one  changeless  face. 
With  woe,  not  love's,  shall  glass  thee  everywhere^ 
And  overcome  thee  with  thine  own  despair?' 

In 
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In  A  word,  we  conskicr  Miss  Harrell  lo  be  a  woin.-in  of  mi- 
dnublrd  genias.  and  most  uuusunl  Irnrning  ;  but  that  slie  has  in- 
(1ula:cd  her  inclinntioii  for  tlictncs  of  sublime  mysterv.  not  cer- 
luiuly  wiihout  displaying  great  power,  vet  at  the  expense  nf  ihiil 
rlearness,  truth,  and  pniporlion,  which  are  essential  tii  beauty ; 
and  has  must  unfortunately  fallen  lulo  the  trommels  nf  a  siIumiI 
or  manner  of  writing,  which  of  all  that  ever  existed — Lycopliron. 
Luean,  and  Gongora  not  forgotten — is  the  most  open  to  the  charge 
of  bein^  vitiia  imilabile  crrmplar. 

Marin  d'l  Occidente,  otherwise,  we  belie\-e,  Mrs,  Drooke,  is 
styled  in  '  The  Doctor,  &c.,''  '  the  mnst  impassioned  and  most 
imaginative  of  nil  poetesses.'  And  wiUiout  taking  into  account 
qutedam  ardenHnra  scattered  here  and  there  throughout  her  sin- 
gular  poem,  there  is  undoubtedly  ground  for  the  first  clause,  and, 
with  the  more  accarale  substitution  of  '  fanciful'  for  '  imaffinative.' 
for  the  whole  of  the  eulogy,  '  Zophiel'  is  worth  any  one's  perusal 
for  its  uniqueness.  Its  faults  and  its  Ix-aulies  are  about  equal  in 
magnitude,  yet  leave  each  to  be  felt  se|>aratelv.  It  is  at  once 
obscure  in  diction  and  intense  in  feeling,  learned  and  inartificial, 
wild  as  the  forest  and  ornamented  as  a  palace.  The  germ  of 
the  slorv  is  the  tale  contained  in  the  (iih,  7lb,  and  8th  ch.iplers 
of  the  apQcrvphal  book  of  Tobit ;  but  it  is  so  Grerised  and 
Talmudised,  so  cudemonised  and  cncotlemoniscd,  that  neither 
Tobias,  the  Fish,  nor  the  Wicked  Spirit  would  know  ihemsclves 
again  under  the  manipulation  of  '  Mary  of  the  West'  Zopliicl. 
who  is  also  Apollo,  is  enamoured  of  Egla,  the  apocryphal  S;ira  ; 
and  tliougii  lie  is  a  fallen  spirit,  he  is  loving  and  compassionate, 
and  the  poem  concludes  with  Raphael's  giving  him  hopes  of 
restoration,  It  is  while  Egla  is  wailing  in  her  britlal-chamlK-r 
fur  llie  coming  of  iMcles,  the  first  of  the  seven  who  dare  her  beil, 
that  Zophiel  makes  his  appearance,  and  declares  his  love  :— 
'  Then,  lowlv  bending  n-ith  seraphic  crtce. 
The  vhbc  he  profTcr'd  full ;  luid  not  a  gem 
Dniwn  forth  siicceuive  from  iis  sparkling  place, 

I  But  put  to  shune  the  Persian  diailem ; 

While  he, "  Say,  let  me  o'er  thy  white  nrms  hind 
These  orient  iienrlc,  less  smootli ;— EgU,  for  ihcr, 
Afy  thriUhig  substoncc  psin'd  by  slotm  a.xu\  wind, 
I  sought  tbem  in  the  caverns  of  the  sea. 
Look  I  here's  a  ruby ;  drinking  sulnr  rays, 
I  saw  it  redden  on  a  mountuhi-lip ; 
Now  on  thy  snowy  bouini  let  it  bluxe ; 
Twill  hlusli  still  dec|)er  tu  behold  thy  lip. 
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Here's  for  thy  hair  a  garland ;  every  flower 
That  spreads  its  blossoms,  waterM  by  the  tear 

Of  the  sad  slave  in  Babylonian  bower, 
Might  see  its  frail  bright  hues  perpetuate  here. 

For  mom*s  light  bell,  this  changeful  amethyst; 

A  sapphire  for  the  violet's  tender  blue ; 
Large  opals,  for  the  queen-rose  zephyr-kist ; 

And  here  are  emeralds  of  every  hue. 
For  folded  bud  and  leaflet  dropp'd  with  dew. 

And  here's  a  diamond,  cull'd  from  Indian  mine. 

To  gift  a  haughty  queen  :  it  might  not  be  ; 
I  knew  a  worthier  brow,  sister  divine, 

And  brought  the  gem ;  for  well  I  deem  for  tliee 

The  arch-chemic  sun  in  earth's  dark  bosom  wrought 

To  prison  thus  a  ray,  that  when  dull  night 
Frowns  o'er  her  realms,  and  nature's  all  seems  nought. 

She  whom  he  grieves  to  leave  may  still  behold  his  light." 

Thus  spoke  he  on,  while  still  the  wond'ring  maid 

Gazed,  as  a  youthful  artist ;  rapturously 
Each  perfect,  smooth,  harmonious  limb  surveyed. 

Insatiate  still  her  beauty-loving  eye. 

For  Zophiel  wore  a  mortal  form  ;  and  blent 
In  mortal  form,  when  perfect,  nature  shows 

Her  all  that 's  fair  enhanced ;  fire,  firmament. 

Ocean,  earth,  flowers,  and  gems, — all  there  disclose 

Their  charms  epitomised :  the  heavenly  power 
To  lavish  beauty,  in  this  last  work,  crown M  : 

And  £gla,  form'd  of  fibres  such  us  dower 
Those  who  most  feel,  forgot  all  else  arouiul. 

He  saw,  and  soft'ning  every  wily  word, 

S|>oke  in  more  melting  music  to  hor  soul ; 
And  o'er  her  sense,  as  when  the  fond  night-bird 

Woos  the  full  rose,  o'erpowering  fragrance  stole ; 

Or  when  the  lilies,  sleepier  perfume,  move, 

Disturb'd  by  two  young  sister  fawns,  that  play 

Among  their  graceful  stalks  at  morn,  and  love 
From  their  white  cells  to  lap  the  dew  away. 

She  strove  to  speak,  but  'twas  in  murmurs  low  ; 

While  o'er  her  cheek,  his  potent  spell  confrsnn^. 
Deeper  difTus'd  the  warm  carnation  glow 

Still  dewy  wet  with  tears,  her  imnost  soul  confossituj. 

As  the  lithe  rc}>tile,  in  some  lonely  grove, 

With  fix'd  bright  eye  of  fascinatinji;  flame, 
Inures  on  by  slow  degrees  the  plaining  dove, 

So  nearer,  nearer  still  the  Bride  and  S|)irit  came. 

Success 
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Success  seem'd  his ;  but  secret ,  in  the  height 

Of  exultation,  as  he  brav'd  the  power 
Which  baffled  him  at  mom,  a  secret  light 

Shot  from  his  eye,  with  guilt  and  treachery  fraught. 

Nature  upon  her  children  oft  bestows 
The  quick,  untaught  perception ;  and  while  art 

Overtasks  himself  with  guile,  loves  to  disdose 
The  dark  thought  in  the  eye,  to  warn  the  o*er-tnisting  heart. 

Or  haply  'twas  some  airy  guardian  foilM 

The  Sprite.     What  mix'd  emotions  shook  his  breast, 

When  her  fair  hand,  ere  he  could  clasp,  recoil'd ! 
The  spell  was  broke,  and  doubts  and  terrors  prest 

Her  gore.    While  Zophiel :  **  Meles*  step  I  heard — 

He's  a  betrayer  I — wilt  receive  him  still  ?" 
The  rosy  blood  driv'n  to  her  heart  by  fear, 

She  said,  in  accents  faint  but  firm,  "  I  will." 

The  Spirit  heard  ;  and  all  again  was  dark. 

Save,  as  before,  the  melancholy  flame 
Of  the  full  moon ;  and  faint,  unfrequent  spark, 

Which  from  the  perfume's  burning  embers  came, 

That  stood  in  vases  round  the  room  disposed. 

Shuddering  and  trembling  to  her  couch  she  crept ; 
Soft  oped  the  door,  and  quick  again  was  closed. 

And  through  the  pale  grey  moonlight  Meles  stcpt. 

But  ere  he  yet,  with  haste,  could  throw  aside 
His  broider'd  belt  and  sandals — dread  to  tell. 

Eager  he  sprang — he  sought  to  clasp  his  bride — 
He  stopt : — a  groan  was  heard — he  gasp'd,  and  fell 

I/)w  by  the  couch  of  her  who  widow'd  lay. 
Her  ivory  hands,  convulsive,  clasp'd  in  prayer. 

But  lacking  power  to  move  ;  and  when  'twas  day, 
A  cold  black  corse  was  all  of  Meles  there.' — Zophiel^  p.  43. 

Alcestes,  Ripheus,  Philomars,  and  Kx)saiies,  all  in  succession 
sock  the  chamber  of  Egla^  and  perish.  At  length  the  beauteous 
l)oy  Althector^  the  favourite  page  of  Sardius^  king  of  Media, 
ventures  the  encounter  : — 

'  Touching  his  golden  harp  to  prelude  sweet, 
Entered  the  youth,  so  pensive,  pale,  and  fair ; 
Advanced  respectful  to  the  virgin's  feet. 

And,  lowly  bending  down,  made  tunefu  parlance  there. 

Like  perfume  soft  his  gentle  accents  rose. 

And  sweetly  thrill'd  the  gilded  roof  along; 
His  warm  devoted  soul  no  terror  knows, 

And  truth  mnd  kve  lend  i^our  to  his  wmg. 

Sh 
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She  hides  her  fuce  upon  licr  couth,  that  there 

She  may  not  see  him  die.     No  groan, — she  tprings 
Frantic  between  ft  hojie-liefliu  unil  despair. 

And  twines  her  long  hair  round  liim  as  he  sings. 
Then  thus:  "Oh!  Being, who,  ungeeu  hut  near. 

Art  hovering  now,  heboid  and  pity  me ! 
For  love,  hope,  beauty,  music,— all  that's  dear. 

Look,  look  ou  me,  and  spare  my  agony '. 
Spirit !  in  mercy  make  me  not  ihc  cause, 

The  hateful  cause,  of  this  kind  being's  death ! 
In  pity  kill  me  first !     He  lives — he  drans — 

Thou  wilt  not  blast  ? — he  draws  his  harmlesB  breath  R 
Still  lives  Altheetoi' ;  still  unguarded  strays 

One  hand  o'er  his  fullen  lyre ;  but  all  his  sou) 
Is  lost, — given  up.     He  fain  would  turn  to  gaxe. 

But  cannot  turn,  bo  twin'd.     Now,  all  that  stole 
Through  every  vein,  and  thrili'd  each  separate  nerve. 

Himself  could  not  have  told, — all  wound  and  cloep'd  I 
In  her  white  arras  and  hair.     Ah  !  can  they  serve 

To  save  him  ?     "  What  a  sea  of  sweets  !" — he  gftsp'4 
But  'twas  delight :  sound,  fragrance,  all  were  breathin^( 

Still  ewcll'd  the  transport :  "  1^1  me  look  and  thank  r^ 
He  vigh'd  (celestial  smiles  his  lip  euwren thing) : 

"  I  die — but  ask  no  more,"  he  said,  and  sank  ; 
Still  Iiy  her  arms  supported— lower — lower — 

As  by  soft  Bleep  opprcss'd  ;— so  calm,  so  fair. 
He  rested  ou  the  purple  tup'stned  fluor; 

II  seem'd  an  angel  lay  reposing  there.' — Ihiil.,  p.  83J 
Zophiel  killed  hiin  not : — 

'  "  He  died  of  love  ;  or  the  o'erperfect  joy 

Of  being  pitied — prny'd  for — prest  by  tlice. 
OH   for  the  fate  of  that  devoted  hoy 
I'd  sell  my  birthright  to  eternity. 
"  I'm  not  the  cause  of  this  thy  last  dklresf . 
Nay  !  look  upon  thy  Spirit  ere  he  flits! 
Look  on  me  once,  and  learn  to  hate  me  less !" 

He  said  ;  and  tears  fell  fuEt  from  his  immortal  eyes.' — p.  84. 
Zophiel  now  renounces  nil  selfish  desigrs  ujMn  Egla;  but, 
resolving  that  no  mortal  shall  wed  her,  he  nieilitates  the  means  of 
preserving  her  for  his  own  society  in  perpetual  youth  and  beauty. 
For  this  purpose  he  seeks  I'hrneriou,  a  gentler.  Bower-tike  spint, 
made  up  of  love  and  tenderness,  anJ  ])ersua<Ies  him  to  lead  the 
way  lo  the  palace  of  the  Gnotnes,  under  the  ocean,  where  Taha. 
thjam  keeps  the  elixir  of  life.  This  cpisodi'  is  the  most  brilliant 
part  of  the  poem,  and  stamps  Mrs,  Brooke  a  woman    of  true 

genius. 


^nius.  We  bave  quntotl  a  great  deal,  but  wc  tnuit  make 
for  tbis  picture  of  the  two  Spirits  before  their  descent  ini 
Sicilian  sea : — 

'  The  tea  was  calm,  and  the  reflecteil  moon 
Siill  trembled  on  its  surface  j  not  a  breath 
CurI'd  the  broad  mirror.     Night  had  past  her  noon ; 

How  soft  the  air  1  how  cold  the  depths  beneath  ! 
The  Spirits  hover  o'er  that  surface  smooth; 

Zophiel's  while  arm  around  Phraerion'f  Iwin'd 
In  fond  care«s,  his  tender  fean  to  looth. 

While  cither's  nearer  wing  the  other's  crossM  behind. 
Well  pleased,  PhraErion  half  forgot  his  dread; 

And  first,  with  fool  as  while  as  lotus  leaf. 
The  sleepy  surface  of  the  wave*  casay'd  ; 

But  then  his  smile  of  love  gave  place  to  drops  of  ^icf. 
How  could  he  fur  that  fluid  dense  and  chill 

Chaniie  the  sweet  floods  of  air  they  floated  on  f 
E'en  at  a  touch  his  shrinking  fibres  thrill ; 
But  ardent  Zophiel,  panting,  huriiea  on  : 
And  (catching  his  mild  brother's  tears,  with  lip 

That  whtsper'd  courage  'twist  each  glowing  Itiss) 
PerRuades  to  plunge  :  limbs,  wings,  and  locks  thev  dip, 

Whale'cr  the  other's  pains,  the  lover  felt  but  bliss.' — tt.  p.  124. 
A  drop  of  the  eliiir  is  obtained,  and  lost  on  the  return  to 
upper  air.  in  the  tempest  raised  by  Lucifer,  who  thwarts  the  balf- 
reiienlnnl  Xophiel.  A  very  powerful  scene  between  them  takes 
place.  In  the  episode  of  (Pamela,  the  princess  who  offers  herself 
up  to  Mcles  in  the  temple  of  Mylitta.  and  who  is  connected  with 
the  stiiry  hy  her  frantic  attempt  to  kill  Egta,  the  jioetess  has  gone 
as  far  as  she  well  could,  awiendti  quidlibet.  At  length  Hnriph 
and  Hclon  (Raphael  and  Tobias)  appear;  the  seventh  bridal  is 
successful,  and  the  erring  Spirit  smoKed  out  into  G^ypt,  as  truly 
OS  in  the  lieAUtiful  book  of  Tohit  itself;  '  ^uem  st  quh'  says  the 
decree  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  'pro  nacro  el  canonico  non  itis- 
c.'perit.  Anathema  sit.'* 

We  adfi  that  >^phtel  is  dedicated  to  Mr.  Soutbey,  although  the 
teinperature  of  the  poem  is  not  that  of  Keswick,  but  of  the  island 
of  Cuba,  where  it  was  written.  It  is  altogether  an  extraordinary 
performance,  and,  as  for  as  wo  can  make  out  Mrs.  Brooke's  creed 
and  manner  of  thinking  from  her  notes,  the  poetess  must  he  as 
singular  a  compound  as  her  poem.  It  is  also  a  remarkable 
I  thing  in  the  present  day  that  a  woman  who  could  write  Zophiel, 
'wuld  write  nothing  else.      Her  fancy  in  incident  and  descrip- 
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tion  is  ezbauttlefi^  and  with  a  little  care  and  discipline  her  Teni- 
fication  would  be  fine.     And  all  this  out  of  a  coffee  plantatioQ  in 

Cuba ! 

'  Irene'  is  not  strictly  within  our  jurisdiction.  It  has  not  been 
technically  published ;  but  its  circulation  among  the  friends  of  the 
authoress^  the  late  Marchioness  of  Northampton,  has  been  so  ex- 
tensive, and  its  merit  is  such,  diat  we  trust  we  shall  be  pardoned  for 
including  a  brief  notice  of  it  in  this  article.  It  naturally  follows 
Zophiel,  being  founded  on  the  same  fancy  of  a  Spirit — in  this  in- 
stance a  Sylph — falling  in  love  with  a  woman,  and  (ailing  in  his 
love.  The  story  is  taken  from  the  CkAinet  des  FSes.  Florio, 
the  human  lover,,  though  a  gallant  officer,  and  an  amusing  fellow, 
is  not  an  Altheetor  or  a  Helon,  and  fairly  tires  of  Irene,  after 
being,  by  the  favour  of  the  Sylph,  imparadised  with  ber  for  a 
very  short  honeymoon,  in  an  exquisite  mansion  on  a  mountain, 
and,  as  we  understand  it,  near  Palermo ;  the  mischief  being  a 
certain  crystal  wall  (of  marriage  ?)  which  confined  him  with  and 
to  his  wife.  The  poem  is  a  chastised  imitation  of  the  Byronian 
manner,  and  is  pregnant  with  satire  on  legitimate  kings,  war- 
taxes,  and  ministers  who  exist  by  patronage ;  but  the  theme  is  the 
ingrained  inconstancy  of  man.  Lady  Northampton  was  an  artist 
in  verse;  she  even  displays  her  art.  But  the  fault  of  female 
writers,  especially  poetesses,  is  so  generally  the  reverse — imper- 
fection in  metre  and  rhythm — that  we  are  disposed  to  treat  the 
excess  in  question  with  great  indulgence.  We  might,  perhaps, 
except  with  more  reason  to  the  want  of  consistency  or  natural 
development  in  the  characters  of  the  poem.  The  coarseness  i>f 
Florio  in  the  end  comes  upon  the  reader  with  as  much  surprise  as 
the  solemn  devotion  of  Irene.  We  suppose  the  meaning  is,  that 
men  worsen  by  marriage  as  much  as  women  improve — which,  we 
hope,  is  not  generally  true.  After  the  last  burst  of  violence,  in 
which  Florio  swore  he  would  get  away  by  fair  means  or  foul : — 

*  Irene  rose — unconscious  if  to  go 
Or  stay : — ^her  sense  was  stunn'd,  her  heart  was  dead ; 
Toward  the  door  she  totter'd,  faint  and  slow — 
Then  stooping  placed  her  hands  upon  her  head. 
Her  sight  was  dim — and  yet,  as  if  in  dread 
To  sec  the  face  once  wonhipp'd,  with  her  veil 
She  oover*d  oVr  her  eyes.     No  tear  she  shed, 
But  stood  so  motionless,  so  soft;,  so  pale. 
She  seem'd  the  gliding  spirit  of  some  midnight  tale. 

Softly — yet  scarce  perceptibly,  a  soft 
Light  pressure  on  her  poweriess  hand  there  ky^ 
Such  as  in  youth  that  hand  liad  met  so  oft, 
Expressing  all  which  words  are  poor  to  say. 
Nor  yet  the  covering  veil  she  moved  away ; 

One 
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«  ♦  ♦  ♦  • 

«  «  ♦  •  « 

One  hand  her  covering-veil  in  sunder  tore. 
While  clasping  one,  the  Sylph  her  presence  stood  before. 

The  evening  shadows  and  the  paly  moon 
Alike  had  duappeai^d  before  his  light. 
Gorgeous  and  glowing  as  the  rays  of  noon, 
In  thousand  changing  hues  of  radiance  bright. 
Clouds  roll'd  around  him,  volumed  thin  and  white. 
Peopled  with  all  the  habitants  of  air, 
Who,  standing  all  prepared  for  joyous  flight, 
Lighter  than  gossamer,  with  flowers  more  fair 
Than  earthly  gardens  boast,  their  garlands  sweet  prepare. 

"  Come,  my  own  dear  Irene !"  thus  began 

The  winged  Gfenius,  **  come,  a  crown  to  bind 

Upon  those  temples,  which  the  guilt  of  Man 

Weighs  drooping  to  the  earth,  a  grave  to  find. 

Mount  with  these  airy  m3rriads  on  the  wind, 

Their  Queen,  their  Empress,  than  their  air  more  pure  ; 

Where  e'en  stem  Fate  (his  first  decree  resigned) 

Shall  grant  thy  life  immortal  to  endure, 
The  amaranth  flower  of  Earth,  in  endless  bliss  secure  I'* 

She  raised  her  head,  and  with  an  accent  low. 
That  trembled  on  the  air,  said,  '*  'Tis  too  late  ! 
But  let  due  punishment  my  proud  heart  bow. 
Whose  blind  presumption  rush'd  upon  its  fate. 
My  debt  of  gratitude,  already  great, 
I  would  increase  —Destroy  thy  crystal  wall  I" 
The  Svlph  raised  high  his  arm  with  face  elate, 
And  circling  ran  the  crash  that  told  its  fall : 
**  Another  boon,''  he  said ;  "  thou  hast  not  told  me  all  V 

Again  she  spoke  :  ^  If  my  dear  parents  live. 
Tell  them" — ^upon  his  downcast  eyes  with  dread 
She  look'd — then  said,  **  No  answer  need  vou  give ; 
I  see  they  are  at  peace — that  they  are  dead ! 
I  have  no  home — then  to  the  bower  instead. 
Where  first — yea-— take  me  there  !''  and  as  the  bower 
She  named,  it  seem'd  as  if  new  life  had  sped 
Through  her  pale  cheek ;  still  was  its  memory's  power 
Alive  when  all  was  sere,  the  last  remaining  flower. 

^idst  clouds  and  flowers  the  Sylphs  Irene  raise. 
Their  Prince  beside  her  poising  on  the  wing ; 
The  moon  abashM  hid  far  her  sickly  rays. 
The  air  was  heavy,  still,  and  threatening. 
The  nightingales  no  more  their  descant  sing, 
Scar'd  by  the  glare  of  Kgkt  above  them  thrown; 
For  showers  of  cdourM  fire  the  spirits  fling 
WHh  meteor-brightness  to  the  sloes  unknown, 
T»  bving  tbcdr  Qkm^r  in  slate  unto  her  airy  throne. 

2  D  2  ^^-^ 
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Joy  of  all  brilliant  hues  around  her  playM, 
The  joy  of  spirits  gay,  and  pure,  and  light ; 
A  thousand  garlands  of  bright  flowers  they  made, 
A  thousand  gambols  twinea  before  her  si^ht. 
She  stood  in  her  long  robes,  all  snowy  bright. 
Her  hair  dishevell'd,  and  her  eyes  cast  down. 
But  paler  than  her  robes,  her  cheeks  were  white. 
White  as  the  foam  upon  the  billows  thrown, 
When  sailing  on  they  pass,  high  o'er  the  ocean  lone.' 

—Had  Lady  Northampton  been  reading  Peter  Wilkins? — 

*  At  last  they  near'd  the  bower.    There,  there  it  stood. 
Calm,  fair,  and  tranquil,  in  the  moon's  faint  ray. 
There  grew  the  ancient  and  accustomM  wood ; 
There  hung  the  vines — ^there  twined  the  ivy  spray. 
Forward  Irene  lean'd — then  sprang  away — 
And  down,  and  down,  and  down  througn  air  she  fell ; 
A  moment  on  the  ocean's  surface  lay. 
Amid  the  flashing  waters :  then  they  swell, 
And  deep  within  the  flood  she  bade  the  world  farewell.' 

Irene^  p.  145. 

After  this  the  poetess  ought  to  have  inflicted  some  punishment, 
inforo  poetico,  on  the  offending  husband.  But  we  are  only  told 
that— 

* Florio  probably  return'd  alone. 

The  vacant  throne  to  claim  as  lawful  heir ; 
A  right  legitimate  as  e*er  was  known. 
Of  course  he  lived  until  he  died  ;  but  where. 
Or  when,  I  never  heard ;  nor  you  nor  I  need  care.' 

We  think  the  noble  editor  of  this  volume  might  with  propriety 
make  it  accessible  to  the  general  lovers  of  flne  literature  by  pub- 
lication in  the  usual  way.  '  Irene*  is  a  poem,  which^  notwith- 
standing its  satire  on  ministries  which  depend  on  the  crown  for 
existence,  would  be  popular  among  Whigs  as  well  as  Tories.  It 
is  very  elegant  and  very  entertaining,  and  a  highly  useful  example 
of  correct  style  and  versification.  Nor,  in  passing  from  this 
volume,  do  we  forget  the  very  spirited  versions  from  the  Gaelic — 
the  language  of  Lady  Northampton*s  native  Hebrides— nor,  above 
all,  the  fine  Crabbe-like  poem  '  The  Idiot  Boy/  which  we  have 
read  several  times  with  still  increasing  pleasure  and  admiration. 
The  scenery  of  the  Western  Isles,  '  placed  far  amid  the  melan- 
choly main,*  is  painted  very  strikingly  in  this  poem ;  but  the  merit 
of  the  story  lies  so  completely  in  its  entire  conception  and  ex- 
pression, that  an  extract  would  only  do  it  injustice.  It  displays 
a  power  in  many  respects  difiierent  from,  and  superior  to,  that 
shown  in  '  Irene/  and  indeed  impresses  our  minds  with  an  en- 
during sense  of  Lady  Northampton's  genius.    His  saltern  donis. 

Having 
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Having  just  perused  Lady  Emmeline  Stuart  Worlhy's  first 
volume,  wc  (vinnot  but  pxpress  ihe  very  lively  appreheusions  witli 
whirh  we  venture  tn  mention  her  distin^uisLed  nRmc.  An  inno- 
cent woman.  tUc  victim  of  such  unpnrnlleled  miserv,  ia  a  sacred 
■ubject.  Wc  collect  from  this  volume  tliat  ber  ladyship  has  been 
from  earliest  youth  the  most  wretched  and  heart-broker 
in  England.  It  appears  that  in  the  'day-spring  of  her  yuutb,' 
in  '  regal  halls,'  and  '  midnight  festivals." — 

' none  could  ever  dreflm  or  know 

All  then  ehe  felt  of  fever'd  woe.'— Aiemf,  1833,  p.  70. 
Nor  has  the  case  been  better  since,     tn  her  latest  publication 
this  afflicted  lady  still  sings  of — 

*  tliese  my  melancholy  years 
To  Griefs  dark  truths  devoted,  and  to  tear*;' — 
of  herself  as 

'  one  whom  ruthless  Fate 
Huth  bow'd  lo  Earth  with  Sorrow's  leaden  weight.*- 

Again — but  we  might  quote  a  hundred  pages  to  the  same  tune  :1 
'  Sorrow  is  ray  perpetual  guest. 
The  constant  inmate  of  my  mournful  breast ; 
Joy  but  an  i^is  falutis  Hght  at  best. 
Just  seen  and  gone '.' 
VVe  are  really  deeply  concerned  at  it.     But  it  shows  how  even- 
handed  Providence  is.      Here  is  a  lody  of  exalted  birth,  dowered 
from  infancy  with  all  the  gifts  of  nature  and  fortune,  clothed  in 
purple  and  fine  linen,  and  faring  sunipluously  every  ilay, — yet  it 
turns  out  tu  be  all  an  tijnis — or,  as  Lady  Emmeline  writes,  ignuti 
—fatuwt, — in  the  vernacular,   mere  moonshine  ;   or  rather  it  is 
ignis  vtTuy  ;  for  lii 

' be  gill  by  all  the  bonds  of  hfe, 

Biiw'il  by  its  actual  grief  and  present  strife ; 
This  is  n  mastbr-agon* — 'tis  mink  !' 
What  arc  little  factory  girls  with  white  hair  and  blue  blood  to  this  ^ 
Jiagalelle. 

Preterniitling.  therefore,  all  further  allusion  to  this  mysterious 
Bn<t  affecting  subject — but  expressing,  netertbeless,  our  admiration 
■t  the  transccndant  energy  which  has  enabled  Lady  Emmeline 
1  Wortlt-y  to  compose  six  octavo  volumes  of  poetry  under  such 
'  «n  insupportable  weight  of  sorrow — we  confine  our  remarks  l>i 
those  portions  of  her  works  which  are  of  a  less  painful  interest. 
And  as  to  these,  we  have  to  regret  that  the  authoress  too  fre- 
quently substitutes  glittering  words  for  clear  imagery,  and  some- 
times for  any  imagery,  or  even  anyscnse,  at  all;  and  that  seduced 
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hj  this  habit  of  multiplying  words  without  a  vivid  apprehension 
of  the  object,  she  not  seldom  writes  upon  one  subject  what  with 
equal  propriety  might  be  written  of  another  and  very  diflTerent 
one.  It  was,  if  we  remember,  one  of  Coleridge's  analogies  upon 
this  matter,  '  that  a  palace  ought  to  be  something  more  thain  a 
house ;  but  it  must  be  a  house  at  least  J  So  poetry  should  be 
something  beyond  mere  sense,  but  sense  it  ought  to  be  at  all 
events.  Now  what  shall  we  say  to  such  a  passage  as  the  follow- 
ing, in  an  Address  to  a  Lark  on  a  summer  morning  ? 

*  And  thou'st  compell'd  deep  dreams  of  power  and  pride 
Even  from  the  sours  abysses  I  forth  they  rise, — 
Delights,  and  Hopes,  and  shadowy  Mysteries, 
Speechless  Abstractions,  Terrors,  Splendours,  Glooms, 
Imaginations  borne  on  seraph-plumes ! 

Passions,  and  Ecstasies,  and  keen  Perceptions^ 

And  lightning-pinion'd  Phantasms  and  ConceptionSi 

And  starry  Ardours,  breathless  Expectations, 

Beatitudes,  and  fervid  Adorations, 

And  bright  Amazements,  that,  transBx'd  and  still. 

Yet  with  a  rapture  of  assurance  thrill ! 

Glorying  Enthusiasms  that  awake 

To  spurn  Earth's  fetters,  and  her  trammels  break ! 

To  soar  from  world  to  world,  from  height  to  height, 

Till  lost  at  last  in  unimagined  light ! 

And  with  them  wake — appear — and  with  them  rise 

Wing*d  Joys,  veil'd  Triumphs,  sceptered  Destinies, 

That  throng  around  us  when  the  o'erarching  skies 

Are  flooded  by  thy  melody.' — Poems ^  1833,  p.  111. 

Or  to  the  following  '  On  Music ': — 

*  Then,  then  what  fervid  breatliings  swell  that  heart ; 
What  echoes  from  its  depths  responsive  start! 
Tempestuously — tempestuously  they  roll, 

While  glorying  Exultations  shake  his  soul. 

Triumphs,  and  mysteries,  and  wonders  seem 

To  haunt  him  like  the  shadows  of  a  dream  ; 

And  rushing  Hopes,  and  towering  Aspirations, 

Raptures  suhlime,  and  hreathless  Adorations, 

And  wingM  Enthusiasms — pale  as  woe ! 

Starry  Transcendencies,  that  dazzling  glow— - 

And  vision*d  Su})er-eminencies  divine, — 

These  make  his  swelling  soul  their  living  shrine !' — i&.p,  169. 

There  is,  we  arc  bound  to  say,  a  mass  of  such  mistaken  writing 
as  this  in  these  volumes ;  and  we  are  convinced  that  we  render 
Lady  Emmeline  Stuart  Wortley — for  whose  talents  we  feel  a  sin- 
cere respect— a  real  service,  when  we  denounce  it  for  utter  con- 
demnation. 

But 
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But  Lady  Emmeline  can  write  much  better  whea  she  will 
condescend  to  fly  her  hawk  at  lower  pitch.  Nothing  can  be 
prettier  than  these  stanzas  :-««• 

*  Soon,  soon  shall  toy  toiling  bark  touch  on  the  shore. 
Where  the  desolate  heart  shall  be  blest ; 
Where  the  surge  of  this  long-troubling  ocean  no  more 
Shall  deprive  the  worn  spirit  of  rest. 

Where  no  care  for  the  past,  and  no  fear  for  the  morrow, 

Shall  oppress  earth's  tired  wanderort— welcomed,  forgiven; 

Where  the  bark  thtt  hath  rode  through  the  dim  waves  of  sorrow. 
Shall  anchor  sublimely  in  shadowless  heaven. 

Qu,  on !  my  frail  bark,  through  the  surge  and  the  spray — 
There's  a  beacon  that  beckons  and  leads  from  afar ; 

On,  on  !  my  weak  bark,  through  thy  perilous  way-»- 

There's  above  thee  a  heaven,  and  before  thee  a  star !' 

Again  : — 

*  The  festal  summer  comes  to  throw 
A  glory  o'er  the  earth  below ; 
The  world  is  changed— a  radiant  change, 
Bright,  and  exquisite,  and  strange. 
Young  flowers  do  make  the  earth  beneath<»<^ 
The  air  around — sweet  with  their  breath ; 
Nothing  doth  appear  the  same : — 
A  living  robe  of  light  and  flame 
Girds  the  glowing  heavens  around  ; 
Ten  thousand  rainbows  stain  the  ground. 
To  the  most  secluded  spot 
Summer  pierces,  and  hath  shot 
Through  the  thickest  twilight-woods. 
Where  a  depth  of  shadow  broods. 
And  beneath  the  trees  hath  spread 
Fern,  moss,  and  thyme,  for  fairiei^  tread.  • 

Yes,  festal  summer  comes  to  throw  ; 

A  glory  o'er  the  earth  below, 
And  light  o*er  our  deep  hearts  is  throwu, 
And  joy  through  our  n^t  souls  shed  down« ' 

The  following  lines  on  the  late  Qaeen  of  Proiaia  are  in  Lady 
Emmeline's  best  manner  :— 

'  O  thou !  pale«  glorious  daughter  of  the  Easle ! 
Thou  crmin'd  child  of  empire,  scarce  of  earth  ; 
So  bright  of  aspect,  and  of  soul  so  regal,  ' 

More  royal  in  thy  death  than  in  thy  birth ! 

Thou  stood'st  sublime,  even  more  and  more  exalted,  , 

As  glory  ebVd  anmnd,  and  grandeur  waned ;  ' 

Stood'st,  when  shocks  earthquake-like  thy  realm  assaulted,' 
To  earth,  bttt  not  to  circumstance  enchainad !  .t 

thou 
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* 

Thou  8tood'8t  when  pomp  decayed,  and  power  depaited* 
When  strength  a  nation's  hosts  and  councils  left — 

Majestica],  though  bow'd,  though  broken-hearted. 
Imperial  still,  though  baffled  and  bereft. 

The  summer  sun-bursts  of  thy  blush  are  yanish^d. 
The  summer  lightnings  of  thy  smile  are  fled, 

And  thou,  the  queen  of  sceptered  queens,  art  banish'd 
Unto  the  funeral  mansions  of  the  dead. 

But  though  the  sun-bursts  of  that  blush  are  faded. 
And  though  the  lightnings  of  that  smile  are  past. 

The  martyr's  palm  with  beauty's  myrtle  braided — 
These  wreathe  a  crown  that  even  on  earth  shall  last.' 

Hours  at  Naples^  1837,  p.  122. 

The  limits  of  this  article  do  not  permit  us  to  take  a  more 
minute  sunrej  of  these  volumes ;  but  in  so  large  a  qoantity  of 
poetrj  we  hiordly  remember  ever  finding  so  few  traces  of  the 
works  of  other  writers.  Judging  from  what  lies  before  us,  we 
should  have  almost  said  tlutt  Lady  Emmeline  Wortley  bad 
commenced  poet  without  having  very  seriously  studied  any  of 
our  great  authors ;  and  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  something 
more  of  even  direct  imitation  would  have  been  of  service 
to  her  in  the  way  of  discipline.  In  metre,  especially.  Lady 
Emmeline  has  much  to  learn,  and  in  rhythm  still  more.  Might 
we  without  offence  presume  to  offer  counsel,  we  would  urge 
upon  her  ladyship  the  duty  and  necessity  of  writing  with  more 
simplicity  of  mind,  more  terseness  of  phrase,  more  accuracy 
of  expression,  and  above  all,  with  a  more  catholic  spirit — studying 
and  taking  nature  and  man  as  they  are — and  ever  remembering 
that  as  nothing  more  easily  escapes  a  writer*s  own  attention,  so 
nothing  more  surely  or  more  displeasingly  arrests  Hxal  of  every 
one  else,  than  egotism,  or  its  invariable  companion,  exaggeration 
of  sentiment. 

Accident  presents  a  striking  contrast  in  the  next  name  on  our 
list.  If  Mrs.  Norton  is  the  Byron,  Mrs.  Southey  (Caroline 
Bowles)  is  the  Cowper,  of  our  modem  poetesses.  She  has  much 
of  that  great  writer^s  humour,  fondness  for  rural  life,  melancholy 
pathos,  and  moral  satire.  She  has  also  Cowper*s  pre-eminently 
English  manner  in  diction  and  thought  We  do  not  remember 
any  recent  author  whose  poetry  is  so  unmixedly  native  ;  and  this 
English  complexion  constitutes  one  of  its  characteristic  charms. 
No  purer  models  of  our  genuine  home  feeling  and  language  could 
be  placed  in  a  young  foreigners  hands  than  Mrs.  Southey *s 
works.  Moreover  her  versification,  especially  in  her  two  latest 
vdumes,  is  not  only  generally  correct,  but  in  several  instances,  of 
very  great  beauty  and  perfectioii :  and  when  we  consider  the  ex- 
ceedingly 
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ceedingly  little  regard  paid  to  this  most  important  element  in  a 
poem  by  the  younger  generation  of  our  modem  poets>  and  more 
particularly  by  our  poetesses,  some  of  whom  seem  to  have  no  ears 
— sometimes  indeed  no  eyes,  or  even  fingers — we  think  Mrs. 
Southey*s  excellence  in  this  respect  deserving  note  and  commen- 
dation, from  every  critic.  It  does  not  appear  probable  that  Mrs. 
Southey  ever  read  the  Capias  de  Manrique ;  yet  many  of  our 
Spanish  readers  will  immediately  recognise  the  movement  of 
those  famous  lines  in  the  following  very  striking  poem : — 

Tbe  Pavpbe's  Dbath-bed. 

•  Tread  softly — ^bow  the  head — 

In  reverent  silence  bow — 
No  passing  bdl  doth  toll, — 
Yet  an  immortal  soul 

Is  passing  now. 

Stranger!  however  great. 

With  lowly  reverence  bow ; 
There's  one  in  that  poor  shed — 
One  by  that  paltry  bed — 

Greater  than  thou. 

Beneath  that  beggar's  roof, 

Lo !  Death  dou  keep  his  state : 
Enter — no  crowds  attend — 
£nter — no  guards  defend 

Tfus  palace  gate. 

That  pavement  damp  and  cold 

No  smiling  courtiers  tread ; 
One  silent  woman  stands 
Lifting  with  meagre  hands 

A  dying  head. 

No  mingling  voices  sound— 

An  infant  wail  alone; 
A  sob  suppressed — agien 
That  short  deep  gasp,  and  then 

The  parting  groan. 

Oh !  change — Oh !  wondrous  change^ 

Burst  are  the  prison  bars — 
This  moment  Ihere^  so  low, 
So  agonised,  and  now 

Beyond  the  Stan! 

Oh !  chan^;e — stupendous  change ! 

There  lies  the  soulless  clod : 
The  Sun  eternal  breaks — 
The  new  Immortal  wake»—  ' 

Wakes  widi  his  God.*   . 

And 
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And  is  not  this  '  Mariner's  Hymn  *  beautifullj  spirited  ? 

*  Launch  thy  btirk.  Mariner ! 

Christian,  God  speed  thee ! 
Let  loose  the  rudder-hands-— 

Crood  angels  lead  thee  i 
.Set  thy  sails  warily. 

Tempests  will  come ; 
Steer  thy  course  steadily, 

Christian,  steer  home ! 

Look  to  the  weather-bow, 

Breakers  are  round  thee ; 
Let  fall  the  plummet  now, 

Shallows  may  ground  thee. 
Reef  in  the  foresail,  there ! 

Hold  the  helm  fast ! 
So — ^let  the  vessel  wear — 

There  swept  the  blast. 

'*  What  of  the  night,  watchman  ? 

What  of  the  ni^ht  ?" 
"  Cloudy— all  quiet — 

No  laud  yet— all's  right." 
Be  wakeful,  be  vigilant — 

Danger  may  be 
At  an  hour  when  all  seemeth 

Securest  to  thee. 

How !  gaius  the  leak  so  fast  ? 

Clean  out  the  hold- 
Hoist  up  thy  merchandise, 
Heave  out  thy  gold ; — 
There — let  the  ingots  go- 
Now  the  ship  rights ; 
Hurra !  the  harbour's  near— 
Lo,  the  red  lights ! 

Slacken  not  sail  yet 

At  inlet  or  island ; 
Straight  for  the  beacon  steer, 
Straight  for  the  high  land ; 
Crowd  all  thy  canvass  on. 
Cut  through  the  foam-— 
Christian !  cast  anchor  now-— 
Heaven  is  thy  home!' 
Mrs.  Southey  has  improvetl  upon  herself  in  each  of  the  four 
volumes  before  us.     Ellen  Fitzarthur  is  a  very  elegant  and  affect- 
inp^  talc  ;  nevertheless  there  is  a  want  of  movement  and  point  in  it 
which  occasionally  becomes  tedious.     The  Widow^s  Tale  is  con- 
ceived in  a  bolder  spirit,  and  told  with  much  f^eater  skill.     It  is 
a  beautiful  little  poem  in  which  Cowper  and  Crabbe  seem  united. 
.  ..  .  In 
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In  her  latest  poem,  '  The  Birth-day/  Mrs.  Southey  has  at- 
tained to  a  still  higher  excellence  of  style,  although  in  this  and 
her  other  writings  we  have  something  more  than  enough  of  her 
animal  pets,  and  mere  social  peculiarities.  We  must  be  per- 
mitted to  give  one  extract  from  this  poem,  which  strikes  us  as 
very  finished. 

^  My  father  lov'd  the  patient  angler's  art ; 
And  many  a  summer  day,  from  early  mom 
To  latest  evening,  by  some  streamlet's  side 
We  two  have  tarried ;  strange  companionship ! 
A  sad  and  silent  man ;  a  joyous  child — 
Yet  were  those  days,  as  I  recall  them  now. 
Supremely  happy.     Silent  though  he  was, 
My  father's  eyes  were  often  on  his  child 
Tenderly  eloquent — and  his  few  words 
Were  kind  and  gentle«     Never  angry  tone 
Repuls'd  me,  if  I  broke  upon  his  Uioughts 
With  childish  question.     But  I  leam'd  at  last — 
Learned  intuitively  to  hold  my  peace 
When  the  dark  hour  was  on  him,  aud  deep  sighs 
Spoke  the  perturbed  spirit — only  then 
I  crept  a  Utde  closer  to  his  side, 
And  stole  my  hand  in  his,  or  on  his  arm 
Laid  my  cheek  sofUy ;  till  the  simple  wile 
Won  on  his  sad  abstraction,  and  he  tum'd 
With  a  faint  smile,  and  sigh'd,  and  shook  his  head. 
Stooping  toward  me :  so  I  reach'd  at  last 
Mine  arm  about  his  neck,  and  clasp'd  it  close. 
Printing  his  pale  brow  with  a  silent  kiss. 

That  was  a  lovely  brook,  by  whose  Rreen  marge  . 
We  two  (the  patient  Angler  and  his  Cnild) 
Loiter'd  away  so  many  summer  days ! 
A  shallow  sparkling  stream,  it  hurried  now 
Leaping  and  elancing  among  large  round  stones, 
With  everlastmg  friction  chafing  still 
Their  polish'd  smoothness,  on  a  gravelly  bed, 
Then  softly  sUpp'd  away  with  rippling  sound, 
•    Or  all  inaudible,  where  the  green,  moss 
Sloped  down  to  meet  the  clear  reflectiufl:  wave 
That  lipped  its  emerald  bank  with  seenung  show 
Of  gentle  dalliance.     In  a  dark,  deep  pool 
Collected  now,  the  peaceful  waters  slept 
Embayed  by  rugged  headlands ;  hollow  roots 
Of  huge  old  pollard  willows.    Anchoi'd  there 
Rode  safe  from  every  gale  a  silvan  fleet 
Of  milk-while  water-lilies ;  every  bark 
Worthy  as  those  on  his  own  sacred  flood 
To  waft  the  Indian  Cupid.    Thence  the  stream 

Brawlmg 
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Brawling  again  o'er  pebbly  shallowa  ran. 

On — on,  to  where  a  rustic,  rough-hewn  bridge, 

All  bright  with  mosses  and  green  ivy-wreaths, 

Spann'd  the  small  channel  with  its  single  arch ; 

And  imderneath,  the  bank  on  either  side 

Shelv'd  down  into  the  water  darkly  green 

With  unsunn'd  verdure ;  or  whereon  the  sun 

Look'd  only  when  his  rays  at  eventide 

Obliquely  glancM  between  the  blacken'd  piers. 

With  arrowy  beams  of  orient  emerald  light 

Touching  the  river  and  its  velvet  marge. — 

'Twas  there,  beneath  the  archway,  just  within 

Its  rough  misshapen  piles,  I  found  a  cave, 

A  little  secret  cell,  one  large  flat  stone 

Its  ample  floor,  embedded  deep  in  moss, 

And  a  rich  tuft  of  deep  blue  violet ; 

And  fretted  o'er  with  curious  groining  dark. 

Like  vault  of  Gothic  chapel,  was  the  roof 

Of  that  small  cunning  cave.     "The  Nereids*  Grot,'*  • 

I  nam'd  it  learnedly,  for  I  had  read 

About  Egeria,  and  was  deeply  versed 

In  heathenish  stories  of  the  guardian  tribes 

In  groves,  and  single  trees,  and  silvan  streams 

Abiding  co-existent.    So  methought 

The  little  Naiad  of  our  brook  might  haunt 

That  cool  retreat,  and  to  her  guardian  care 

My  wont  was  ever,  at  the  bridge  arriv'd. 

To  trust  our  basket  with  its  simple  store 

Of  home-made,  wholesome  cates ;  by  one  at  home 

Provided  for  our  banquet-hour  at  noon.' 

We  also  point  out  *  The  Broken  Bridge '  and  the  '  Conie  a 
man  Chien,*  as  being  particularly  interesting  poems ;  the  latter 
especially  is  one  of  the  happiest  specimens  of  Mrs.  Southey  s 
peculiar  powers, 

'  Poems^  chiefly  Dramatic/  stand  in  little  need  of  the  very 
reverend  patronage  under  which  they  are  presented  to  the  world. 
We  understand  them  to  be  the  first  productions  of  the  Dean  of 
Exeter*8  daughter^  Miss  Lowe.  And  we  can  truly  say  that, 
having  regard  to  the  age  and  sex  of  the  writer,  we  have  read 
this  little  volume  with  astonishment.  The  command  of  language, 
the  familiarity  with  Greek  mythology  and  literature,  the  pregnant 
thought,  the  absolute  trick  and  accent  of  Milton  (the  youthful 
Milton),  make  Miss  Lowers   '  Cephalus  and   Procris  *   quite  a 

*  If  the  Angler  had  heard  this  piece  of  learning,  he  would  probably  have  aaid,  that 
Nereids  were  lea-ladies  who  could  not  live  in  fresh  water,  and  were  neidier  the  nme  as, 
nor  related  to^  the  Naiadi,  who  were  ladiet  of  the  rivers  and  fountainf,  and  never  went  to 
theteiiide. 

cttrioiily. 
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euriosily.     Her  imilatinn  of  Stimsou  Agmiiales  in  '  Jooti  of  An 
in  Prison'  is  not,  as  inigbt  be  nmjeclured,  as  hnppy  as  iLat  of  I 
Cnmtu  in  bcr  '  Cephalus  anil  Procri».'     Deftciunt  vin 

Manv  of  our  oldest  readers  will  be  inclined  to  vow  that  ibej.J 
have  read  the  following  lines  before  : — 
Euclea. 

'  Justice  »ert 

That  ever  I  accuse  Ibe  Powers  Divine, 

Or  meditate  unawcd  their  ntjtteries. 

I  somewhat  dread — yet  itedfastly  couclude 

No  evil  induences  can  toucti  the  soul. 

Mot  lint  by  wiUiil  negligence  laid  bare, 

Or  pride  unseemly.     Heaven's  favors  wait 

On  the  pure  will,  like  winged  bandmaidens. 

Arraying  it  in  strengtli.     From  human  lips 

This  counsel  Bpraiig  nol.     Thou  haal  heard,  my  s 

From  an  iramurlal  mother  drew  bis  birth — 

Acasta,  daughter  of  Onanus ; 

Who,  in  a  cavern  by  the  observant  deep, 

Nurs'd  him  with  honey  and  the  golden  fruit 

Hesperian  gurdciis  yield,  and,  as  he  grew, 

Hie  mind  with  heavenly  wisdom  stored  ;  but  she, 

When  the  new  race  of  Jove  reign'd  prevalent 

Over  mid-skv,  Rnd  the  time-honoured  cons 

Of  Titan  fell",  his  sovereign  anger  dared. 

Leaving  her  coral  halls  beneath  the  waves, 

Tu  visit  with  her  sister  train,  and  soothe 

The  afflictions  of  Prometheus  wise,  stretcli'd  out 

And  tortured  on  far  Scythia's  iron  rock. 

Tiierefore  the  Thunderer  hurled  her  down,  forbade 

To  breathe  henceforth  the  upper  air.     But  still 

Her  huly  precepts  in  our  memories  glow. 

By  these  instructed,  I  have  learned  to  shun 

Fach  passion's  Rerce  extreme  ;  to  reverence 

The  givers  of  all  earthly  good,  but  prny 

Oidy  fur  innocence,  (or  health,  and  peace. 
Procrit. 
'  Priceless  the  knowledge  evil  to  avoid, 

And  choose  the  golden  mean,  while  yet  uulaiight 

By  harsh  experience,  even  of  other's  woe. 

Hark,  how  lamenting  from  yon  bcachen  copm- 

The  nightingale  her  louely  descant  pount, 

Itcmenibering  too  well  my  race's  wrongs ! 

I  saw  Pandion's  hoary  locks  hroughl  low 

With  anguish  fur  his  hapless  children's  doom. 

And  BttU  at  noon,  or  eve,  or  midnight  dim. 

Those  plaintive  notes  bring  back  tliro'  lime's  eclipse 

The  image  of  his  age's  agony, 

And  grief-raised  tomb. 
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Euclea. 

'  Cruel  their  destiny ; 
But  oh !  believe  that  now  they  mourn  no  more. 
No  more  of  sorrow  Philomela  sings 
Throughout  sweet  summer  hours,  the  woods  among. 
From  life's  racked  fever  free ;  but  tenderness 
And  rapture  tune  her  throat,  plunging  at  will 
Mid  multitudinous  boughs  and  shadows  green. 
Thou  too  shalt  smile,  and  join  our  carols  gay, 
Past  ills  forgotten  quite.     But  I  must  hence, 
And  gather  from  the  meads,  my  promised  task, 
Deep-glowing  roses,  lilies  fair  and  wan, 
Narcissus,  stooping  o'er  the  glassy  stream, 
The  dark-tress'd  hyacinth,  and  fragrant  pink. 
To  form  a  garland  for  our  shepherd  train. 
Who  to  the  bounteous  river- god,  at  eve, 
Would  dedicate  a  votive  coronal. 
For  plenty's  blessings  on  their  pastures  showered. 
Say,  wilt  thou  join  us  at  the  fountain-head. 
Ere  seeks  the  travelled  bee  her  waxen  cell, 
Or  sleepy  flowers  shut  up  their  tearful  eyes  V 

CephaluSi  &c.,  p.  11. 

The  second  Act  opens  with  a  Song  of  the  Hours^  and  presents 
a  pleasing  specimen  of  Miss  Lowe's  lyrics. 

Hour  of  Ntaht  Departing. 
'  Soft  pacing  down  the  western  sky, 

Sad-suited  Night  in  silence  goes ; 
Her  dragons  slow,  with  sleepless  eye. 

She  guideth  to  repose. 
And  following  still  the  noiseless  wain, 
I  must  not  loiter  from  her  train ; 
Nor  ever  gaze  on  light's  gay  throng. 
Nor  join  my  sisters'  dance  and  song. 

When  glows  the  orient  main. 
Her  cypress  veil,  far-floating  spread. 
In  darkness  shrouds  my  drooping  head, 
And  solemn  is  our  gliding  tread 

Towards  Erebus'  domain. 

Hour  of  Daxcn. 
^  With  hovering  skirts  the  horizon  shading, 
How  tardily  grave  Night  retires ! 
Now  from  the  empyrean  fading, 

Winkinff  stars  withdraw  their  fires ; 
Yet  doth  tne  east  look  wan  and  chill — 
Ah !  why,  Aurora,  slumber'st  still  ? 
Daughter  of  Hyperion,  rise ! 

In  saffron  robes  and  bright  array, 
With  many-mingling  roseate  dies ; 
Not  wrapt  in  sober  amice  gray* 

Thy 
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Thy  belted  knight,  Orion  strong. 
On  his  far  journey  lingereth  long. 

Nor  yet  thy  coming  ipies* 
High  above  old  Ocean's  ftream 
Phosphor  flames  with  herald  beam ; 
The  mist-hung  hills  thine  absence  know. 
The  rales  and  pleasant  meads  below, — 
All  bathed  in  ax>ling  dews  they  tie 
Beneath  the  pale,  transparent  sky« 
To  meet  thee  o*er  yon  Indian  steeps 
Pard-borne  Bacchus  visril  keeps ; 
All  night  he  swept  the  desert  plain 
With  revel  rude,  and  reckless  train 
Of  frantic  Thyades  around, 
Startling  with  unwonted  sound 
Sleep's  leaden  ear  in  silence  bound,'  &c.  ftc— -i&.  p.  25. 

And  again  in  the  third  Act — 

Hamadryad. 

*  Sweet  Zephyr,  stay ! 

Thv  breath  nas  caught  the  ocean  freshness ; 

On  my  parched  brow  let  it  play. 
Tell  me  whence  thou  wanderest  hither, 
And  thy  coune  directed  whither. 

Zephyr. 

*  Far  on  the  confines  of  the  wost. 
Beyond  the  broad  Atlantic's  breast. 
In  silence  and  eternal  gloom 

Doth  ancient  Darkness  spread  his  dome. 
There  in  slumbers  soft  I  lay. 
Till  wafted  to  the  realms  of  day. 
On  the  Islands  Blest  descending, 

O  what  joyous  life  was  mine  1 
Mid  bright  bowers  and  sweet  vales,  blending 

All  deliirhts  divine. 
No  churlish  winds  had  licence  there; 

Only  my  gentle  race  might  waken 
The  odorous  flowers,  and  perfumes  rare 

From  groves  of  spice  and  incense  shaken ; 
And  from  their  shades  the  music  bear 

Of  harpings  and  entrancing  song ; 
Pure  apirits  breathe  that  golden  air. 

And  godlike  forms  are  seen  among. 
Wanderers  from  their  star-paved  dwelling ; 

Bnt  severed  from  that  happy  throng, 
%  mtem  iEolua'  conpeUiag, 
CNioeinore  I  skinMned  the  briny  main. 
And  paused  on  ^iiide  Itaisii^  fuin.  Thence 
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Thence  unheeding,  still  proceeding 
Towards  the  rising  of  the  san ; 
Forests  deep  and  hills  of  frost. 
And  smiling  valleys  I  have  cross'd, 
And  whatever  I  breathed  upon 
Straight  with  livelier  gladness  shone ; 
But  weary  now  I  fain  would  close 
My  filmy  pinions  in  repose.' — ibid.  p.  &3« 

We  wish  it  were  in  our  power  to  quote  the  very  fine  loliloqny 
of  Euclea  (pp.  49-5 1),  and  indeed  several  other  passages  in  this 
classic  little  drama.  We  have  hinted  that,  in  our  opinicm,  the 
'  Joan  of  Arc '  is  not  so  well  executed ;  yet  it  is  a  very  extraordi- 
nary performance,  full  of  thought  and  power,  and  we  think  the 
Messenger's  narrative  of  the  death  of  the  heroine  (p.  1 14)  par- 
ticularly good.  The  perusal  of  the  whole  of  thia  volume  sug- 
gests a  remark  which,  to  so  young  a  lady  as  Miss  Lowe,  we  will 
venture  to  offer  in  the  shape  of  advice ;  namely,  that  it  is  of  great  im- 
portance to  her  hopes  of  a  more  extended  success,  that  the  should 
not  allow  her  conformity  to  the  ancient  models  of  the  poetic  art 
with  which  her  unusual  scholarship  has  made  her  familiar,  to 
stiffen  into  a  formality  which  will  extinguish  all  interest ;  that,  as 
one  and  the  best  prophylactic  against  such  a  tendency,  she  should 
throw  open  her  eyes  and  her  heart  to  a  general  and  accurate  ob- 
servance of  the  face  of  nature  and  its  daily  goings  on ;  and  that, 
as  another,  she  should  carefully  study  great  writers  of  different 
styles  and  characters,  not  for  the  purpose  of  imitating  all,  but  in 
order  to  escape  subjugation  to  any  one. 

Of  '  IX  Poems  by  V.'  we  emphatically  say  in  old  Greek — 
fieua  piEv,  aXXa  'POAA.  It  is  an  Ennead  to  which  every  Af  use 
may  have  contributed  her  ninth.  We  suppose  V.  stands  for  Vic- 
toria, and  really  she  queens  it  among  our  fair  friends.  Perhaps 
y.  will  think  it  a  questionable  compliment,  if  we  say,  like  the 

late  Baron  Graham  to  Lady in  the  assize  court  at  Exeter, 

'  We  beg  your  ladyship*s  pardon,  but  we  really  took  you  for  a  man.' 
Indeed  these  few  pages  are  distinguished  by  a  sad  Lucretian  tone, 
which  very  seldom  comes  from  a  woman*s  lyre.  But  V.  is  a 
woman,  and  no  ordinary  woman,  certainly ;— though  whether 
spinster,  wife,  or  widow,  we  have  not  been  informed.  Her  poems 
are  of  such  equal  merit,  that  it  matters  little  to  her  reputation  or 
our  readers*  pleasure  which  we  quote.  Take  the  following,  and 
guess  the  age  and  complexion  of  the  nameless  lady  :•*- 

*  Ths  Gravb. 

I  stood  within  the  Gravels  o'ershadowing  vault ; 

Gloomy  and  damp  it  stretchM  its  vast  domain ; 
Shades  were  its  boundary ;  for  my  strained  eye  sought 

For  other  limit  to  its  wi4th  in  vain.  Faint 
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Faint  from  the  entraDce  came  a  daylight  ray, 
And  distant  sound  of  living  men  and  things ; 

This,  in  the  encountering  darkness  pass'd  away. 
That,  took  the  tone  in  which  a  mourner  sings. 

I  lit  a  torch  at  a  sepulchral  lamp, 
Which  shot  a  thread  of  light  amid  the  gloom ; 

And  feebly  burning  'gainst  the  rolling  damp, 
I  bore  it  through  the  regions  of  the  tomb. 

Around  me  stretch'd  the  slumbers  of  the  dead, 

Whereof  the  silence  ached  upon  mine  ear ; 
More  and  more  noiseless  did  I  make  my  tread. 

And  yet  its  echoes  chill'd  my  heart  with  fear. 

The  former  men  of  every  age  and  place. 

From  all  their  wanderings  gathered,  round  me  lay : 

The  dust  of  wither'd  Empires  did  I  trace. 
And  stood  mid  Generations  past  away. 

I  saw  whole  cities,  that  in  flood  or  fire. 
Or  famine,  or  the  plague,  gave  up  their  breath ; 

Whole  armies  whom  a  day  beheld  expire. 
Swept  by  ten  thousands  to  the  arms  of  Death. 

I  saw  the  old  world's  white  and  ¥rave -swept  bones, 

A  giant  heap  of  creatures  that  had  been ; 
Far  and  confus'd  the  broken  skeletons 

Lay  strewn  beyond  mine  eye's  remotest  ken. 

Death^s  various  shrines — the  Urn,  the  Stone,  the  Lamp — 
Were  scatter'd  round,  confus'd,  amid  the  dead ; 

Symbols  and  Types  were  mould'ring  in  the  damp. 
Their  shapes  were  waning,  and  their  meaning  fled. 

Unspoken  tongues,  perchance  in  praise  or  woe, 
Were  character'd  on  tablets  Time  had  swept ; 

And  deep  were,  half  their  leltern  hid  helo/xo 

The  thick  small  dust  of  those  they  once  had  wept. 

No  hand  was  here  to  wipe  the  dust  away ; 

No  reader  of  the  writing  traced  beneath ; 
No  spirit  sitting  by  its  form  of  clay ; 

No  sigh,  nor  sound,  from  all  the  heaps  of  Death. 

One  place  alone  had  ceased  to  hold  Us  prey  ; 

A  form  had  pressed  ity  and  was  there  no  more  ; 
The  garments  of  the  Orave  beside  it  lay^ 

Where  once  they  wrapped  Him  on  the  rocky  floor. 

He  only  with  returning  footsteps  broke 

The  eternal  calm  wherewith  the  tomb  was  bound; 

Among  the  sleeping  Dead  alone  He  woke^ 
And  blessed  with  outstretcKdhandt  tiie  host  around. 

VOL.  LXVI.   NO.  CXXXII.  2  B  Well 
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JVell  is  it  that  such  blessing  hovers  here 

To  soothe  each  sad  survivor  of  the  throng^ 
Who  haunt  the  portals  of  the  solemn  sphere^ 

And  pour  their  woe  the  loaded  air  along. 

They  to  the  verge  have  foUow^d  what  they  love^ 

And  on  the  insuperable  threshold  stand; 
With  cherished  names  its  speechless  calm  reprove^ 

And  stretdi  in  ike  abyss  their  ungrasp^d  hand. 

But  vainly  there  they  seek  their  soul's  relief. 
And  of  the  obdurate  Grave  its  prey  implore'; 

Till  Death  himself  shall  medicine  their  grief. 

Closing  their  eyes  by  those  they  wept  before.  • 

All  that  have  died,  the  Earth's  whole  race,  repose 
Where  Death  collects  his  Treasures  heap  on  heap ; 

O'er  each  one's  busy  day  the  night-shades  close  ; 
Its  Actors,  Su£f!mrs,  Schools,  Kings,  Armies — sleep.' 

IX  PoemSy  &c.,  p.  II. 

The  stanzas  printed  by  us  in  italics  are,  in  our  judgment, 
worthy  of  any  one  of  our  greatest  poets  in  his  happiest  moments. 

The  verses  entitled  ^  HearVs  Easi  are  all  very  beautiful ;  but 
we  have  room  only  for  the  following : — 

*  Take  from  me  things  gone  by! — oh  I  change  the  past-^ 
Renew  the  lost — restore  me  the  decayed  ; — 
Bring  hack  the  days  whose  tide  has  ehod  so  fast"^ 
Give  form  again  to  the  fantastic  shade! 

My  hope,  that  never  grew  to  certainty ^ — 
My  youthy  thai  perished  in  its  vain  desire  ; 

My  fond  ambition^  crushed  e^cr  it  could  be 
Aught  save  a  self-consuming^  wasted  fire* 

Bring  these  anew^  and  set  me  once  again 

In  the  delusion  of  Lifers  Infancy — 
/  was  not  happy ^  but  I  knew  not  then 

T/iat  happy  I  was  never  doom'd  to  be* 

Till  these  things  are,  and  powers  divine  descend-* 
Love,  kindness,  joy,  and  hope,  to  gild  my  day. 

In  vain  the  emblem  leaves  towards  me  bend. 
Thy  Spirit,  Heart-Ease,  is  too  far  away.' — /&i(/.,  p.  26. 

We  farther  particularly  notice  the  sweet  poems,  '  Youth  took 
le  summer-day  his  Lyre/  and  'Former  Home;'  but  will  con- 
rlucle  with  quoting  the  lines  '  Written  in  Health,*  which,  be  it 
observwl,  we  admire  more  for  their  terseness  and  force  than  for 
the  spirit  which  animates  them : — 

*  Forbid,  0  Fate  !  forbid  that  I 
Should  linger  long  before  I  die ! 

Ah, 


one 
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Ah,  let  me  not,  sad  day  by  day, 

Upon  a  dying  bed  decay, 

And  learn  to  strain  my  lonely  ear 

To  catch  a  footstep  drawing  near ; 

And  oft  my  fainting  eyelid  raise 

To  see  the  friend  who  still  delays. 

Let  me  not  hear  the  world  pass  by 
In  all  its  splendour,  love,  and  pride. 

While  I  have  nothing  but  to  die, 
Whatever  my  fellow-men  betide. 

Nor  let  me  come  by  sad  degrees 

To  feel  each  nobler  passion  freeze ; 

And  lose  my  love,  my  hope,  my  strength. 
All  save  the  baser  part  of  man ; 

Concentering  every  wish,  at  length. 
To  die  as  slowly  as  I  can. 

Oh  no !     I  wish,  I  hope,  I  pray 

A  better  ending  to  my  day. 

1  fain  would  mount  some  headlong  steed, 

And  gallop  o'er  the  cliff  at  speed ; 

Fall  down  a  thousand  fathoms  there. 

And  leave  my  life  midway  in  air. 

I  fain  would  meet  in  victory 

A  winged  ball  aim'd  full  at  me ; 

Shout,  ere  it  came,  my  wild  war-cry. 

And,  ere  the  sound  was  ended,  die. 

I'd  drink  a  deep  delicious  wine 

With  hasty  poison  mix'd  therein ; 

And  with  the  sweetness  on  my  breath 

Die,  ere  I  felt  that  it  was  deaUi. 

rd  die  in  battle,  love,  or  glee, 

With  spirit  wild  and  body  free. 

With  all  my  wit,  my  soul,  my  heart, 

Burning  away  in  every  part. 

That  so  more  meetly  I  might  fly 

Into  mine  Immortality — 

lake  comets  when  their  race  is  run. 

That  end  by  rushing  on  the  sun.' — /6tW.,  p.  29. 
Wc  believe  this  is  the  first  time  the  world  has  heard  of  V. ;  we 
are  persuaded  that  it  will  not — cannot — be  the  last     Made  tua 
virtute — sic  itur  ! 

*  Phantasmion '  is  not  a  poem ;  but  it  is  poetry  from  beginning 
to  end,  and  has  many  poems  within  iu  It  is  one  of  a  race  that 
has  particularly  suffered  under  the  assaults  of  political  economy 
and  useful  knowledge; — a  Fairy  Tale, — the  last^  we  suppose, 
that  will  ever  be  written  in  England,  and  unique  in  its  kind. 
It  is  neither  German  nor  French.  It  is  what  it  is — pure  as  a 
crystal  in  diction,  tinted  like  an  opal  yrith  the  hues  of  an  ever- 

2  E  £  sprin^Q^ 
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springing  sunlit  fancy.  The  verses  scattered  throughout  the 
volume  have  in  themselves  a  dramatic  propriety,  the  impression  of 
which  is  lost  by  dislocating  them  from  their  context ;  yet  we 
have  no  remedy  for  this  but  a  statement  of  the  fact,  and  must 
for  our  own  purposes  do  the  authoress  of  *  Phantasmion  *  the 
injustice  to  tear  out  some  of  her  gems  from  their  settings. 

Zelneth  is  deeply  enamoured  of  Phantasmion,  whose  whole 
affections  are  set  on  larine.  She  touches  a  lute  in  the  flowery 
vale  of  her  father  Magnart,  and  expresses  her  passion  in  significant 
imagery.  Phantasmion  accepts  the  proffered  lute,  and  answers 
the  appeal  in  these  very  finished  verses  : — 

*  Many  a  fountain  cool  and  shady 
May  the  traveller's  eye  invite ; 
One  among  them  all,  sweet  Lady, 
Seems  to  flow  for  his  delight ; 

In  many  a  tree  the  wilding  bee 
Might  safely  hide  her  honey'd  store ; 
One  hive  alone  the  bee  will  own. 
She  may  not  trust  her  sweets  to  more. 

Say'st  thou,  "  Can  that  maid  be  fairer? 
Shows  her  lip  a  livelier  dye  ? 
Hath  she  treasures  richer,  rarer  ? 
Can  she  better  love  than  I  .^" — 
What  form'd  tlie  spell  I  ne'er  could  tell. 
But  subtle  must  its  working  be. 
Since,  from  the  hour  1  felt  its  jww'r, 
No  fairer  face  I  wish  lo  sec. 

Light-wing'd  Zephyr,  ere  he  settles 
On  the  loveliest  flower  that  blows. 
Never  stays  to  count  thy  petals, 
Dear,  delicious,  fragrant  Rose  ! — 
Her  features  bright  elude  my  sight, 
I  know  not  how  her  tresses  lie ; 
In  fancy's  maze  my  spirit  plays, 
When  she  with  all  her  charms  is  nigh.' 

Karadan,  the  dark-haired  youth  who  has  leagued  himself  Bnth 
darker  powers,  bums  with  an  unrequited  flame  for  larine,  his 
beautiful  and  compassionate  cousin.  Thus  he  sings  midst  the 
shailes  of  evening,  and  the  nightingales  are  his  chorus  :^ 

*  One  face  alone,  one  face  alone. 

These  eyes  require ; 
But  when  that  long'd-for  sight  is  shown, 
What  fatal  fire 
Shoots  thro'  my  veins  a  keen  and  liquid  flame. 
That  melts  each  fibre  of  my  wasting  frame ! 

One 
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One  voice  alone,  one  voice  alone, 

I  pine  to  hear ; 
But  when  its  meek,  mellifluouB  tone 
Usurps  mine  ear, 
Those  slavish  chains  about  my  soul  arc  wound. 
Which  ne*er,  till  death  itself,  can  be  unbound. 

One  gentle  hand,  one  gentle  hand, 

I  fain  would  bold ; 
But  when  it  seems  at  my  command. 
My  own  grows  cold ; 
Then  low  to  earth  I  bend  in  sickly  swoon, 
Like  lilies  drooping  mid  the  blaze  of  noon.' 

*  False  Love,*  sings  Glandreth — 

*  False  Love,  too  long  thou  hast  delay M, 
Too  late  I  make  my  choice ; 
Yet  win  for  roe  that  precious  maid. 
And  bid  my  heart  rejoice — 
Then  shall  mine  eyes  shoot  youthful  fire, 
My  cheek  with  triumph  glow. 
And  other  maids  that  glance  desire 
Which  I  on  one  bestow. 

Make  her  with  smile  divinely  bland 

Beam  sunshine  o'er  piy  face. 

And  Time  shall  touch  with  gentlest  hand 

What  she  hath  deign'd  to  grace; 

O'er  scanty  locks  hill  >vreaths  I'll  wear. 

No  wrinkled  brow  to  shade. 

Her  joy  will  smooth  the  furrows  there 

Which  earlier  griefs  have  made. 

Though  sports  of  youth  be  tedious  toil 

When  youth  has  pas8*d  away, 

I'll  cast  aside  the  martial  spoil 

With  her  light  locks  to  play ; 

Yea,  turn,  sweet  Maid,  from  tented  fields 

To  rove  where  dewdrops  shine. 

Nor  care  what  hand  the  sceptre  wields. 

So  thou  wilt  grant  me  thine  !* 

Mandra  is  sitting  on  the  sea-shore,  and  in  a  low,  lulling  tone 
sings  over  the  sleeping  infant  whom  she  has  devoted  to  Ses- 
helma,  a  malignant,  watery  being,  whose  deceitful  aid  she  has 
purchased  at  that  dear  price : — 

*  0  sleep,  my  babe!     Hear  not  the  rippling  wave. 
Nor  feel  the  breeze  that  round  thee  lingering  strays. 
To  drink  thy  balmy  breath. 
And  sigh  one  long  farewell. 

Soon 
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Soon  shall  it  mourn  above  thy  watery  bed, 
And  whisper  to  me  on  the  wave-beat  shore. 

Deep  murm'ring  in  reproach 

Thy  sad,  untimely  fate. 

Ere  those  dear  eyes  had  opened  on  the  light, 
In  vain  to  plead,  thy  coming  life  was  sold  ; 

0 1  waken'd  but  to  sleep. 

Whence  it  can  wake  no  more ! 

A  thousand  and  a  thousand  silken  leaves 
The  tufted  beech  unfolds  in  early  spring, 

All  clad  in  tenderest  green, 

All  of  the  self-same  shape : 

A  thousand  infant  faces,  soft  and  sweet. 
Each  year  sends  forth,  yet  every  mother  views 

Her  last,  not  least,  belov'd 

Like  its  dear  self  alone. 

No  musing  mind  hath  ever  yet  foreshapcd 
The  face  to-morrow's  sun  shall  first  reveal, 

No  heart  hath  e'er  concciv'd 

What  love  that  face  will  bring. 

O  sleep,  my  babe !  nor  heed  how  mourns  the  gale 
To  part  with  thy  soil  locks  and  fragrant  breath. 

As  when  it  deeply  sighs 

O'er  autumn's  latest  bloom.* 

These  surely  are  lines  which  would  have  pleased  the  car  of 
Collins — or  of  the  Coleridge. 

We  know  not  how  to  part  with  this  beautiful  romance  without 
giving  one  specimen  of  its  prose.  Let  the  extract  explain 
itself : — 

*  Phantasmion  looked  at  his  good  steel  blade,  then  hastened  on  and 
entered  the  cavern  by  a  winding  passage.  He  paused  at  the  threshold, 
and  saw  no  graceful  hunter  youth,  but  a  wrinkled  crone,  in  queenly 
attire,  bending  over  the  flames  of  a  well-heaped  hearth,  and  carefully 
inspecting  the  contents  of  a  wide  vessel,  which  simmered  amid  the 
bluzc,  and  filled  the  cave  with  odorous,  inebriating  fumes.  Beside  her 
stood  the  glowing  and  beautiful  Zehieth,  her  glossy  raven  locks  care- 
lessly fiung.back  from  her  white  forehead,  and  her  splendid  eyes  intent 
upon  the  work  that  was  going  on.  She  held  in  both  hands  a  crystal 
bowl,  into  which  Malderyl  began  to  pour  some  of  the  rosy  liquid 
scooi)ed  from  the  cauldron,  when  Phantasmion  appeared,  and  caused 
such  alarm  in  the  damsel's  mind,  that  the  vessel  would  have  fallen  to 
the  ground  if  her  companion  had  not  taken  it  from  lier.  '*  King  of 
Pahnland,"  said  the  aged  queen,  *' thou  art  welcome ;  be  seated,  and 
take  off  thy  cumbrous  armour."  Muttering  within  herself,  she  touched 
the  head  of  the  youth,  as  he  bent  forward  to  look  after  Zelneth,  who 
had  retreated  to  the  inner  part  of  the  cave,  when  his  crested  helmet  va- 
nished, 
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iiiahed,  unil  won  the  hyacinthiue  locks  mid  Koodly  couutenance  of 
i'tiaiiliuiniiim  wutc  revenled  by  tiic  red  lighl  of  the  Saiuet.  Thi-n  Zel- 
»etli  ullercil  n  cr;  of  antontBhincat,  and  exclaimed,  "  O  Maldt^nrl !  is 
this  n  delusion  of  luu^ic,  or  do  1  look  u^iou  the  very  face  uf  iiim  I 
luve?" — "  Duat  lliou  « till  love  Huuiiasmiou,  btBliuid  luvdirsl?"  cried 
the  youth,  nishiiig  forward  to  throw  himself  on  bis  knees,  hii  whi>le 
•oul  posBCEEi^d  with  [lie  image  of  larinc;  bul,  looking  up,  uid  beholding 
Zclncth,  ber  bright  face  beaming  with  tTajie|iort,  ber  fair  form  ulmoHt 
appeariug  lo  expand  from  the  joy  of  her  boeom,  be  started  away  with  a 
countenance  of  deepdisappoinlment.  "  Zelneth,  daughter  of  Ma^nart !" 
he  eiclaimed  in  a  sorrowful  tune ;  "  O  tell  me,  but  thou  lately  seen  thy 
kinswoman  iarine?"  Tbe  damsel  turned  away  without  speaking,  and, 
while  tears  gushed  between  the  ivory  lingers  tliat  strove  to  conceal  iheiu, 
Malderyl,  who  was  atitl  bent  over  the  cauldroo,  answered  in  her  stead. 
.....  At  another  time  Phantasmiou  would  have  flamed  at  those 
words,  like  a  fire  fresb  fuelled,  but  now  the  luscious  vapours  were  steal' 
ing  over  bis  senses ;  he  was  gazing  unconsciously  upon  Zelueth,  as  elie 
stood  a  little  behind  Malderyl  with  arms  ]>enEiTcly  crossed  and  downcast 
face,  shaded  on  each  side  by  drooping  locks.  He  retired  to  a  recess  in 
the  cavern,  oud  tried  to  think  again  his  former  thoughts  and  purposes; 
but  insensibly  ihey  flouted  away.  His  rage  against  Ulandcr  seemed  to 
dissolve,  or  turn  into  its  opposite,  and  he  vainly  sought  to  keep  firm 
hold  of  that  oi:  any  otberfeeling.  .  .  .  She  left  the  crystal  baain  on  a 
tabic  of  rock  just  opposite  to  Phaulasmioii ;  be  saw  the  liquor  lie  glow- 
ing and  creaming  in  the  bowl  like  melted  rubies  irolhed  with  pearl ;  he 
inhaled  its  sweet,  bewildering  odour,  and,  scarce  knowing  what  he  did, 
the  youth  raised  It  to  his  lips  and  drank  deeply.  In  a  moment  be  was 
electrified  with  delight,  a  rspturous  tranquillity  pervading  his  whole 
frame;  fac  felt  intoxicated  with  pleasure  which  sprang  from  no  cause 
and  tended  to  no  object,  yet  was  ever  ready  to  be  reflected  and  multi- 
plied from  all  object*  around ;  he  seemed  incapable  of  thinking,  and 
ba]>picr  than  any  thoughts  could  make  him,  Zelneth  returned  from  the 
further  part  of  the  cavern,  bringing  jars  in  her  hand ;  in  the  eyes  of  the 
spell-bound  prince  she  now  appearwl  to  be  gloriRi-d  [by  a  RU{)emaluraI 
light  of  beauty;  joy  streoroed  from  every  line  of  her  face  and  form  into 
the  joyful  heart  of  titc  prince,  as  light  shoots  from  tlie  surface  of  smooth 
water  back  towarda  its  hesvculy  source.  All  tliought  of  Zelneth,  all 
thouKlit  of  Iarine,  all  remembrance  of  the  past,  all  anticipation  of  the 
future,  were  completely  suspended ;  he  only  knew  bo  waa  gaxing  on  a 
auu  of  loveliness,  in  which  a  thousnutl  hvouties  seemed  lo  converge, 
while  the  feelings  inspired  by  his  owu  heavenly  maid  were  mingled  with 
'  is  new  •eniationi,  though  the  uUect  of  them  was  veiled  in  lu»  memory 
I  a  daxKliog  mist.  .  .  .  ,  "He  ts  mittel"  she  whispered,  clasping 
■I  hands  ;  "  0  Malderyl !  is  this  all  lliy  work  ?  Have  I  no  part  in 
?  But  will  not  (he  cnchaiitmcut  fade  ?  Will  Pbantasmiou  love 
Eeliietb  fur  ever  ?" — Hr  heard  the  words,  and  amitcd  on  bcr  who  spoke 
beiu,  but  s^kc  nut  biniself,  his  i-ycs  being  heavy  with  sleqi.  As  an 
Bjnfaiit  bca  in  his  cradle  watching  every  motion  of  her  whom  it  lovea 
'ladly  but  uiicoiiKiou>ly,  free  (xva  the  burden  of  esteem  end  obligation 
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of  gratitude,  so  Phnntasmion  followed  with  his  eyes  the  beautiful  Zelneth, 
and  saw  her  prepare  a  couch  for  him  on  the  floor  of  the  cavern.  She 
hea|)ed  up  sweet-scented,  withered  leaves,  and  strewed  over  them  the  akini 
of  wolves  and  flowing  fur  of  lynxes.  Phantasmion  sank  down  upon  the  aoft 
bed,  and  was  speedily  wrapped  in  slumber.  Zelneth  kneeled  beaide  him, 
gazing  on  his  gentle  and  noble  countenance,  as  the  fire-light  irradiated 
his  fair  brow,  where  all  the  soft  blue  veins  were  traceable  under  a  amooth 
surface,  his  bright,  youthful  cheek  the  while  reclining  amid  the  apoils  of 
savage  animals,  and  surrounded  by  the  black  walls  and  shadowy  hollows 
of  the  cavern.  Already  she  fancied  herself  the  flower-crowned  bride  of 
Phantasmion,  and  breathed  in  a  soft,  lulling  melody  thia  happy 
strain: — 

"  I  was  a  brook  in  straitest  channel  pent, 
Forcing  mid  rocks  and  stones  my  toilsome  way, 
A  scanty  brook  in  wandering  well  nigh  spent ; 
But  now  with  thee,  rich  stream,  conjoined  I  stray. 
Through  golden  meads  the  river  sweeps  along. 
Murmuring  its  deep,  full  joy  in  gentlest  undersong. 

I  crept  thro'  desert  moor  and  gloomy  glade. 

My  waters  ever  vex'd,  yet  sad  and  slow. 

My  waters  ever  steep'd  in  baleful  shade ; 

But  whilst  with  thee,  rich  stream,  conjoin*d  I  flow. 

E'en  in  swift  course  the  river  seems  to  rest. 

Blue  sky,  bright  bloom,  and  verdure  imag*d  on  its  breast. 

And,  whilst  with  thee  I  roam  through  regions  bright. 

Beneath  kind  Love's  serene  and  gladsome  sky, 

A  thousand  happy  things  that  seek  the  light, 

Till  now  in  darkest  shadow  forced  to  lie. 

Up  thro'  the  illumin'd  waters  nimbly  run, 

To  show  their  forms  and  hues  in  the  all-revealing  sun."  ' 

The  scene  of  the  disenchantment  which  follows  is  re«illj  a  mas- 
terly passage^  and  would,  as  indeed  almost  every  page  of  the 
volume^  aflbrd  an  exquisite  subject  for  the  ]iencil  ;  but  we  are 
sensible  that  we  have  exceeded  our  limits  already. 

Meleager  liound  up  his  poets  in  a  wreath.  If  we  did  the  same, 
what  flowers  would  suit  our  tuneful  Nine  ? — 

Mrs.  Norton  would  be  the  Rose,  or,  if  she  like  it,  LfOve-lies-a- 
bleeding. 

Miss  Barrett  must  be  Greek  Valerian,  or  Ladder  to  Heaven; 
or,  if  she  pleases,  JVild  Angelica, 

Maria  del  Oecidcute  is  a  Passion- Flower  confessed. 

Irene  was  Grass  of  Parnassus,  or  sometimes  &  Roman  Nettle. 

IjSidy  Emmelinc  is  a  JUagnolia  Orandiflora,  and  a  Crocus  too. 

Mrs.  Southey  is  a  Meadow  Sage,  or  Small  TeaseL 
.  The  classical  nymph  of  Exeter  is  a  Blue  Belle, 

V.  U 
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V.  is  a  Violet,  with  her  leaves  heart-shaped. 

And  the  Authoress  of  '  Phantasraion '  is  HearCs  Ease, 

There's  a  wreath !  Can  any  other  nation  show  an  equal  to  it  ? 
And  yet  Joanna  BailHe^  who  stands  alone  and  aloof — venerabile 
nomen — is  not  named,  and  Mrs.  Hemans  and  Miss  Landon  are 
passed  in  silence.  But  these  are  all  emeritcs — neither  fearing 
our  censure  or  needing  our  praise ;  and  our  readers,  who  have 
missed  their  images  in  the  triumph,  will  have  anticipated  us 
with  an  eo  magis  prafulgent.  IVIrs.  Howitt,  too,  and  Miss 
Mitford,  and  Miss  Louisa  Costello,  will  be  remembered  with  the 
honour  justly  due  to  them  without  our  special  marshalling;  whilst 
we  hope  that  our  present  mention  of  Miss  Elizabeth  Charles- 
worth's  name  will  direct  the  attention  of  some  of  our  readers  to 
her  modest  but  vigorous  muse.  There  are  several  pieces  in  her 
'  Historical  Reveries  by  a  Suffolk  Villager,'  full  of  beauty.  We 
particularly  notice  the  '  Two  Pictures.' 

And  now — 'fine  by  degrees,  and  beautifully  less,' — we  beg,  in 
conclusion,  to  present,  as  a  bud  among  the  flowers.  Miss  Emmie 
Fisher,  aged  ten  years,  a  cousin,  we  believe,  of  Mr.  Words- 
worth's, and  our  *  Infant  Sappho.'  We  have  selected  from  this 
lady's  papers,  which  are  numerous,  the  following  lines,  the  entire 
genuineness  of  which  in  word  and  thought  we  are  willing  to 
warrant  :— 

*  On  a  sound  resembling  thunder,  heard  on  a  jyerfectly  cloudless  day 
in  summer.  It  seemed  to  traverse  the  whole  heavens^  and  teas 
indescribably  grand  ;— 

Where  art  thou,  thou  mysterious  sound. 
With  thy  low,  deep  murmur  gathering  round. 
Slow  rolling  o'er  the  bright  summer  skies. 
As  their  vault  in  its  tranquil  beauty  lies? 
Thou  fliest  not  on  the  breeze's  wing ; 
No  breath  doth  the  rose's  perfume  bring. 
Thou  earnest  not  in  the  thunder-cloud  ; 
The  heavens  no  gloomy  vapours  shroud. 
Thou  dost  not  spring  from  the  tempest's  ire ; 
No  deadly  flames  of  forked  (ire 
Herald  thee  thro'  the  firmament. 
Whence  dost  thou  come,  and  wherefore  sent? 
Would  I  were  skill'd  in  mystic  lore ! 
Would  I  thro'  star-lit  paths  might  soar ! 
Oh !  were  I  not  chain 'd  to  this  parent  earth, 
Sound !  I  would  know  thy  wondrous  birth. 
Say,  in  some  bright,  revolving  star. 
Are  countless  myriads  waging  war? 
Art  thou  the  rush  of  their  armies  flying? 
Art  thou  the  groan  of  their  millions  dying  ? 

Or 
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Or  still  more  dread  is  thy  sound — Oh  say — 
That  of  worlds  like  ours  which  pass  away  ? 
Id  thee  is  heard  their  heavens'  last  roll. 
Shrivelling  away  like  a  parched  scroll  ? 
And  even  now  whilst  I  near  thy  roaring/ 
Are  myriads  on  myriads  of  spints  soaring. 
Soaring  to  God? — or  doom'd? — ^Ah  me  I 
Unknown  and  unguess'd  may  thy  secrets  be !' 

Wc  a)nsidcr  this  as  much  a  psychological  curiosity  as  an  elder 
poet's  well-known  dream  of  Kubla  Khan. 


Art.  IV. — Narrative  of  an  Expedition  to  the  Polar  Sea,  ui 
tlie  Years  1820-2 1 -22-23.  Commanded  by  Lieutenant,  now 
Admiral^  Ferdinand  von  Wrangell>  of  the  Russian  Imperial 
Navy.     Edited  by   Major   Edward   Sabine,   R.  A.,  F.R.S. 

London.  8vo.   1840. 

IN  our  review  of  Sir  E.  Parry's  narrative  of  an  attempt  to  reach 
the  North  Pole,  in  1827  (No.  LXXIV.),  we  observed.— 

*  The  *^  attempt''  which  is  here  described,  though  unsuccessful,  is  of 
so  bold  and  daring  a  character,  that  it  will  stand  as  a  record,  to  the 
latest  posterity,  of  the  patient,  |>ersevering,  energetic,  and  undaunted 
conduct  which  British  seamen  are  capable  of  displaying,  in  the  most 
difficult,  discouraging,  and  dangerous  circumstances,  when  under  the 
command  of  prudent  and  intelligent  officers  in  whom  they  have  entire 
confidence.' 

Substituting  the  word  '  Russian '  for  '  British/  the  whole  of 
this  sentence  may  justly  be  applied  to  Baron  von  Wrangell  and 
his  small  party  of  seamen. 

VVe  arc  no  strangers  to  the  enterprising  character,  or  to  the 
spirited  exertions,  of  Von  Wrangell ;  they  have  been  occasionally 
glanced  at  by  us  long  before  the  appearance  of  the  present 
volume,  which,  late  as  it  comes  forth,  at  least  in  its  present  shape, 
we  hail  with  peculiar  pleasure  for  many  reascms,  but  chiefly  on 
account  of  the  strong  resemblance  between  the  baron's  labours 
along  the  Siberian  coast  of  the  Polar  Sea,  and  those  of  Franklin, 
Richardson,  Back,  Deasc  and  Simpson,  on  the  American  coast 
of  the  same  sea;  wc  may  also  add,  of  the  striking  similarity 
between  Parry's  attempt  to  reach  the  north  pole,  and  the  three 
or  four  attempts  of  the  baron  on  the  ice  of  the  same  sea,  though 
with  different  objects ;  that  of  the  latter  being  to  ascertain  the 
existence,  or  otherwise,  of  a  supposed  continent  or  Lirgc  island  far 
to  the  north.  Lastly,  wc  are  pleased  to  And  that  our  senti- 
ments accord  with  those  opinions  so  well  expressed  by  Major 
Sabine,  in  his  preface  to  the  work : — 

*  Whether  we  view  M.  von  Wrangeli's  narrative  as  an  authentic 

account 
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account  of  a  portion  of  the  globe  and  of  its  inhabitant!,  hitherto  but 
very  imperfectly  known ; — or  as  a  personal  relation  of  difficulties  en- 
countered and  privations  borne  in  a  spirit  which  England  cherishes  in 
its  own  officers,  and  is  not  slow  to  value  in  others; — or  finally,  as  an 
essential  portion  of  the  history  of  arctic  discovery,  in  which  our 
own  country  has  taken  so  prominent  a  part; — in  each,  and  in  all  of 
these  respects,  it  has  a  claim  on  the  attention  and  interest  of  British 
readers. 

*  The  facts  and  circumstanceB  made  known  by  an  expedition  which 
was  engaged  during  three  years  in  geographical  researches,  extending 
over  fii^y  degrees  of  longitude  of  the  coasts  of  the  Polar  Sea,  must  in 
many  instances  bear,  by  a  close  analogy,  on  reasonings  connected  with 
the  yet  unexplored  portion  of  the  arctic  circle :  and  they  do  so  particu- 
larly in  respect  to  that  part,  which  has  been,  and  still  continues  to  be, 
the  theatre  of  British  enterprise.' — Pref.  pp.  iv.  v. 

We  may  premise  that  the  account  was  drawn  up  in  the  German 
language  by  M.  Engclhardt,  from  the  journals  and  papers  of  M. 
von  Wrangell  and  the  other  officers  of  the  expedition,  and  pub- 
lished last  year  in  Berlin.  The  present  translation  is  li%hly 
creditable  to  a  fair  lady,  the  wife  of  Major  Sabine ;  and  she  has 
j  udiciously  curtailed  it  by  the  omission  of  meteorological  tables, 
and  details  of  astronomical  and  magnetical  observations,  the  re- 
solts  of  which  appear  in  the  narrative,  and  are  all  that  the  general 
reader  requires. 

In  an  introduction  of  137  pages.  Von  Wrangell  has  given 
a  concise  history  of  the  various  efforts  made  by  Russia  to  explore 
the  coast  of  the  Polar  Ocean,  from  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century  downwards, — some  under  the  sanction  of  government, 
and  others  by  private  individual  adventurers,  attracted  mostly  by 
the  hope  of  large  profits  to  be  derived  from  a  trade  in  the  costly 
furs  of  the  animals  with  which  those  regions  abound,  and  which 
are  found  along  the  whole  extent  of  sea  coast,  from  the  White 
Sea  to  Behring's  Straits.  This  extent  of  coast  embraces  about  1 45 
degrees  of  longitude,  and,  as  the  baron  says, '  has  been  discovered, 
surveyed,  and  described  by  Russians,*  or,  we  may  add,  by  others 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Russian  government.  These  surveys 
were  made  very  much  in  the  manner  pursued  by  our  own  explorers 
on  the  polar  shores  of  America. 

One  great  object  of  the  baron*s  four  years^  employment  on 
the  Siberian  coast  was  to  rectify  the  errors  of  the  coast-line,  much 
of  which,  he  says,  remained  in  complete  obscurity — the  whole 
coast  from  Cape  Schelagskoi  to  Cape  North  being  nearly,  if  not 
entirely,  unknown ;  '  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  memorable 
researches  of  Parry  and  Franklin  had  led  to  the  most  exact  exa« 
mination  and  description  of  the  northern  coast  of  America.'  *The 
second  and  more  important  object  was  to  remove  the  doubts 

respecting 
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respecting  a  large  country  supposed  to  be  situated  to  the  northward 
of  Kotelnoi  and  New  Siberia.  To  fill  up  these  blanks,  and  remove 
these  doubts  in  the  geography  of  his  country,  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander ordered  two  expeditions  to  be  fitted  out  by  the  naval  de- 
partment, which  were  accordingly  equipped  and  ready  in  1820. 

*  A  lieutenant  of  the  navy  was  placed  at  the  head  of  each,  who 
to  be  accompanied  by  two  junior  officers,  a  medical  officer,  who 
likewise  to  he  a  naturalist,  and  two  sailors.  One  of  these  expeditions, 
under  Lieutenant  Anjou,  was  to  commence  its  operations  firom  the 
mouth  of  the  Jana ;  the  other,  under  my  command,  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Kolyma.  My  companions  were.  Midshipman  (now  Captain-Laea- 
tcnant)  Matiuschkiu,  the  Mate  Kosmin,  Dr.  Kyher,  and  two  seamen, 
one  of  whom  was  a  smith,  the  other  a  carpenter.' — ^pp.  cxxxv.  cxzxtL 

We  rejoice  to  find  that  the  Lieutenant  von  Wrangell,  of  1820, 
has  now  attained  the  rank  of  Admiral,  and  Matiuschkin,  the 
Midshipman,  that  of  Captain-lieutenant.  Such  promotion  had 
been  well  deserved  by  both.  Of  Lieutenant  Anjou^s  expedition 
no  account  would  seem  to  have  yet  been  published;  but  it 
appears  from  the  charts  that  the  course  of  his  expeditions  in 
1822  and  1823,  one  from  the  Lena,  and  the  other  from  the  Jana, 
much  exceeded  in  extent  any  of  Von  WrangelFs,  the  former 
having  reached  the  latitude  of  76]|^,  and  passed  round  the  wb<de 
of  the  New  Siberian  islands. 

Von  Wrangell  left  St.  Petersburgh  on  the  23rd  of  May,  1 820, 
and  proceeded,  according  to  his  orders,  to  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Kolyma,  of  wliich  district  and  its  inhabitants  he  gives  an  inter- 
esting description.  It  is  not  easy  to  understand  how  any  human 
beings  can  contrive  to  exist  in  this  region,  where,  from  the  be- 
ginning of  October  till  the  end  of  April,  the  temperature  rarely, 
if  ever,  rises  even  to  the  freezing  point,  and  in  January  falls  to  6o^ 
below  zero ;  frequently  stands  at  — 50°  to  — 57°; — where,  in  the 
early  part  of  September  even  the  temperature  has  been  as  low  as 
— 47°*  In  such  a  climate  vegetation  is  necessarily  so  languid  and 
scanty  that  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  exist  at  all.  This  poverty, 
however,  of  the  vegetable  world,  is  strongly  contrasted  with  the 
profusion  and  variety  of  animal  life  over  these  inhospitable  shores, 
and  on  the  ice  of  the  Polar  Sea. 

*  Countless  herds  of  reindeer,  elks,  hlack  bears,  foxes,  sables,  and 
grey  squirrels,  fill  the  u])1nnd  forests;  stone  foxes  and  wolves  roam 
over  the  low  grounds.  Knonnous  flights  of  swans,  geese,  and  ducks 
arrive  in  spring,  and  seek  deserts  where  they  may  moult  and  build  their 
nests  in  safety.  Eagles,  owls,  and  gulls  pursue  their  prey  along  the 
sea-coast ;  ptarmigan  run  in  troops  among  the  bushes ;  little  snijies  are 
busy  alon^  the  brooks,  and  in  the  morasses ;  the  social  crows  seek  the 
neighbourhoud  of  men's  habitations ;    aud,  when  the  sun  shines  in 

spring. 
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fling,  one  may  even  sonietimu  hear  the  chccrrul  note  of  the  fioc 

'  11  autumn,  that  uf  the  thrush.' — p.  53. 

These  animals,  the  baron  observes,  either  vieit  or  inhabit  t 
'  icy  deserts  in  obedience  to  the  uncrrin|:  lans  of  instinct :  thflj 
have  no  choice  to  exercise.     '  But,'  he  asks.  '  wh.it  induced  r 
to  fix   himself  in  this   dreary  region.*      iVoniade  races  unih 
mihler  skies  wander  from  one  fruitful  region  to  another,— 
ally  forget  the  land  of  their  birth,  and  prefer  a  new  home ; 
here  there  is  nothing  to  inrilc  :  endless  snows  and  ice-cuvere 
mcks  bound  the  horizon ;  nature  lies  shrouded  in  nhnosi  j>er[ 
tunl  winter;  and  life  is  a  continual  ronflict  with  privation,  i 
with  the  terrors  of  cold  and  hunger.'     What,  indeed,  could  indui 
human  beings  to  lake  up  their  abode  in  such  a  r^ion  f     TU 
answer  is,  necessity  in  most  cases — avance  in  otlicrs.     For  thai 
former  class  there  is  no  want  of  food  or  cluibing.     The  summer, 
as  it  is  called,  afl'ords  them  an  ample  supply  of  fish  and  fowl, 
of  rein-deer  and  other  esculent  animals.     I  n  the  commencement  of 
nutumn,  shoals  of  herrings  enter  the  rivers  in  such  quantities,  thi 
3000  or  more,  it  is  said,  may  he  taken  at  n  draught,  and  in  thrS 
or  four  days,  40.000  hend,  by  a  single  good  net ;  and  when,  to  tT 
_  resources  already  enumerated,  we  Kdd  the  numerous  fur-bearii 
yaimala,  wc  see  sufBcient   inducement   fur  avarice,  as 
ivcrly,  to  seek  for  an  abode  in  these  regions  of  frost  and  snow.  ' 
Aives  are  permanently  settled,  but  the  few  Russian  traders  i 
e  valuable  furs  come  only  occasuinally  at  the  jiroper  seasiHl 
fj  have  lived  here,"  says  the  baron.  '  through  three  such  dreodriq 
irings,  I  cannot  now  look  back  without  shuddering  to  the 
■  misery  which  I  have  witnessed,  but  which  I  may  notventureifl 

He  does,  however,  describe  some  of  them,  nnd  > 
bell  too ;  but  for  the  details  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  ti 
Unmc. 

f  There  is  another  article  of  commerce  of  too  interesting  i 
Bious  a  nature  to  be  passed  over, — wc  allude  to  the  cnormoi 
lantity  of  animal  remains,  and  especially  those  of  the  mammof 
r  species  of  elephant  differing  from  those  now  existing  t 

'  e  ivory  of  which,  buried,  as  it  must  h.-ive  been  for  thou- 
Dels  of  years,  is  as  sound  and  perfect  as  that  supplied  by  the 
l>ks  of  the  living  animal.  The  multitude  of  these  huge  re-  ^ 
ftins,  together  with  the  bones  of  a  great  variety  of  other  n 
Ut  are  found  along  the  whole  northern  shorn  of  Sibi-ria.  and  a 
e  niunerouB  islands  of  the  polar  ocean,  buried  in  mas 

n  the  frozen  mud-banks  of  the  rivers,  near  their  moutbs^'i 
most  beyond  belief.     The  traveller  here   may   indeed  say,  i 
fea  words  of  our  new  Poetess  '  V ,' 
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*  I  saw  the  old  world's  white  and  wave-swept  bones, 
A  giant  heap  of  creatures  that  had  been ; 
Far  and  confus'd  the  broken  skeletons 
Lay  strewn  beyond  mine  eye*s  remotest  ken.' 

He<1crstroin,  wbQ  was  ordered  to  visit  the  islands^  of  whicb 
New  Siberia  is  one,  situated  between  74°  and  70°  of  latitude^ 
and  opposite  to  the  Cape  Swatainos  (or  the  Sacred  Cape),  paid 
great  attention  to  these  remains. 

*  According  to  his  account,'  says  Yon  Wrangell,  *  these  bones 
or  tusks  are  less  large  and  heavy  the  further  we  advance  towards 
the  north,  so  that  it  is,  a  rare  occurrence  on  the  islands  to  meet 
with  a  tusk  of  more  than  three  pood  in  weight,  whereas  on  the  continent, 
they  arc  said  oflen  to  weigh  as  much  as  twelve  pood.*  In  quantity, 
however,  these  bones  increase  wonderfully  to  the  northward,  and,  ss 
Sannikow  expresses  himself,  the  whole  ml  of  ike  first  of  the  Laekom 
lUands  appears  to  consist  of  them.  For  about  eighty  years  the  finr* 
hunters  have  every  year  brought  hirge  cargoes  from  this  island,  bat  as 
yet  there  is  no  sensible  diminution  of  the  stock.  The  tusks  on  tltf 
islands  are  also  much  more  fresh  and  white  than  those  of  the  continent 
A  sand-bank  on  the  western  side  was  most  productive  of  all,  and  the 
fur-hunters  maintain,  that  when  the  sea  recedes  ailer  a  long  continuance 
of  easterly  winds,  a  fresh  supply  of  mammoth-bones  is  always  found  to 
have  been  washed  upon  this  bank,  proceeding  apparently  from  some 
vast  store  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.' — Intrcy  pp.  cxxxii.  cxxxiii. 

In  addition  to  the  mammoth  and  those  of  common  occurrence, 
we  arc  told  the  remains  of  two  other  unknown  animals  are  occa- 
sionally found  along  the  shore  of  the  Polar  Ocean  :  one  supposed, 
by  Dr.  Kybcr,  the  naturalist,  tQ  be  a  species  of  rhinoceros,  the 
otlu^r  a  reindeer.  In  the  northern  Islands  above  mentioned^  San- 
nikow, another  Russian  explorer, 

*  found  the  skulls  and  bones  of  horses,  buffaloes,  oxen,  and  sheep,  in 
such  abundance,  that  these  animals  must  formerly  have  lived  there  in 
large  herds.  At  present,  however,  the  icy  wilderness  produces  nothing 
that  could  afford  them  nourishment,  nor  would  they  be  able  to  endure 
the  climate.  Sannikow  concludes  that  a  milder  climate  must  formerly 
have  prevailed  here,  and  that  these  animals  may  therefore  have  been 
contemporary  with  the  mammoth,  whose  remains  are  found  in  every 
part  of  the  island.  Another  circumstance,  whence  he  infers  a  chanc:e 
in  the  climate,  is  the  frequent  occurrence,  here,  as  well  as  in  the  island 
of  New  Siberia,  of  large  trees  partially  fossilised.' — p.  cxxix. 

That  these  animals  may  have  been  contemporary  with  the 
mammoth  is  exceedingly  probable,  but  the  large  '  fossilised  trees* 
must  have  been,  we  presume,  the  production  of  a  more  remote 
era.  But  if  those,  here  mentioned,  *  required  a  milder  climate,' 
how  must  it  have  farinl  with  the  elephant?     This  'change  of 

*  That  is  from  108  Ibi.  to  432  lbs. 

climate* 
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climate '  has  long  been  a  quastio  vexata,  and  various  conjectures 
have  been  hazarded  to  account  for  the  apparently  recent  aqd 
fresh  appearance  of  the  tusks  of  this  animal, — so  recent  that  the 
entire  skeleton  of  one  dug  out  of  a  mass  of  ice  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Lena  was  sent  to  Petersburgh,  where  it  is  still  preserved  in 
the  Imperial  Museum,  with  the  hair  on  the  skin,  a  part  of  which 
was  exhibited  at  the  house  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  in  London. 
The  fanciful  BufTon  was  willing  to  suppose  that  the  stroke  of  a 
comet  might  have  deranged  the  ancient  and  original  structure  of 
the  earth,  and  produced  the  order  of  things  as  we  now  find  them. 
On  the  other  hand,  some  philosophers  (but  not  astronomers) 
have  amused  themselves  with  imagining  that  the  poles  of  the 
earth  have  been  shoved  out  of  their  former  position,  and  have 
changed  places  with  the  equator.  However,  although  some  of 
our  modem  sages  are  hardy  enough  to  deny  the  fact  of  a  general 
deluge  having  taken  place — ^it  is  a  fact  for  which  we  have  the 
clear  and  distinct  authority  of  Scripture,  corroborated  by  the 
records  or  the  traditions  of  all  nations  of  antiquity,  and  further 
confirmed  by  the  actual  appearance  of  the  surface  of  the  earth 
itself;  and  we  venture  to  hold  by  the  opinion  that  the  flooded 
earth  swept  the  remains  in  question  away  down  with  the  departing 
waters  to  the  places  where  they  are  now  found.  Cuvier  agrees 
with  De  Luc  and  others,  who  maintain  that  the  impulse  of  an 
ocean  upturned  from  its  bed,  rolling  impetuously  over  the  land, 
carrying  everything  before  it,  might  well  be  more  than  sufficient 
to  roll  the  dead  carcases  of  the  mammoth  to  the  north  pole. 

The  flood  of  water  to  the  north  is  manifested  by  the  slope  of 
the  earth's  surface  towards  that  quarter,  and  the  general  direction 
of  all  the  rivers  which  flow  into  the  Polar  Sea,  in  Asiatic  Siberia, 
and  North  America.  Still  there  is  a  difficulty,  more  especially  as 
regards  the  climate  wherein  the  elephant  is  now  found  to  exist ;  for 
the  highest  fountain  heads  of  these  rivers  are  not  in  a  lower  degree 
of  latitude  than  50^,  about  which  the  division  of  the  waters  com- 
mences on  the  northern  side  of  the  crossing  ridge  of  mountains. 
This  is  a  difficulty  which  our  philosophy  will  not  solve ;  but  a 
firm  reliance  on  the  facts  stated  m  the  sacred  Scriptures  will :  we 
are  there  told  that  '  all  the  high  hills  that  were  under  the  whole 
heaven  were  covered — and  the  mountains  were  covered.' 

The  Baron  Cuvier,  whose  researches  were  pursued  with  a  vigour 
and  strength  of  mind  that  entitle  the  conclusions  drawn  from 
them  to  the  greatest  weight — satisfied  himself  that  the  flood  of 
Noah,  as  described  by  Moses,  took  place  about  the  time  usually 
assigned — that  is  to  say,  from  five  to  six  thousand  years  ago ;  and 
be  says  of  this  great  catastrophe,  that — 

*  In  the  northern  regions  it  has  left  the  carcases  of  some  large  quadru- 
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peds  which  the  ice  had  arrested,  and  which  are  preserved,  evtn  to  the 
present  day,  with  their  skin,  their  hair,  and  their  flesh.  If  they  had  not 
been  frozen  as  soon  as  killed,  they  must  quickly  have  been  decomposed 
by  putrefaction.' — Theory  of  the  Earth, 

Closely  as  all  the  geographical  features  in  the  character  of  the 
Asiatic  and  American  coasts  of  the  polar  ocean  resemble  each 
other,  we  are  not  aware  that  any  remains  of  diluvian  AnimftU  haj^ 
been  discovered  on  the  American  side,  with  the  single  exception 
of  the  tusks  and  other  relics  of  the  elephant,  which  were  fomid 
by  Kotzebue  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Behring^s  Strait  ThcK 
were  stated  by  him  to  have  been  embedded  in  an  iceberg ;  but 
Captain  Beechey  afterwards  visited  the  spot,  and  found  a  great 
number  of  large  tusks  and  other  remains,  not  however  embedded 
in  an  iceberg,  but  buried  in  beds  of  frozen  clay,  intermixed 
with  masses  of  ice,  apparently  the  debris  of  the  adjoining^  head- 
land. America,  we  all  know,  has  its  fossil  remains  of  mammoths, 
mastodons,  and  megatherions,  which  are  found  in  the  Big-booe 
Licks  of  Kentucky,  also  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Ohio,  Mis- 
sissippi, and  Missouri ;  but  we  are  not  aware  that,  with  the 
exception  just  mentioned,  any  diluvian  remains  of  the  elephant 
genus  have  been  discovered  on  the  continent  of  America;  and 
those  of  Behring*s  Strait  may  probably  have  been  floated  thither 
on  the  ice  from  the  shores  of  Siberia. 

But  to  return  to  M.  von  Wrangell :  he  reached  the  Kolyma  at 
the  commencement  of  the  winter,  and  just  in  time  to  experience 
the  full  enjoyment  of  a  long  polar  night,  succeeded  by  the 
increased  severity  of  the  spring;  notwithstanding  which,  the 
natives  pursue  their  occupations  of  hunting  the  rein-deer  and  the 
elk,  on  sledges  drawn  by  dogs,  and  setting  their  traps  for  foxes, 
sables,  and  squirrels. 

^  Of  all  the  animals,'  says  the  Baron,  *  that  live  in  the  high  northern 
latitudes,  none  are  so  deserving  of  being  noticed  as  the  dog.  The  com- 
panion of  man  in  all  climates,  from  the  South  Sea,  where  he  feeds  on 
Dananas,  to  the  Polar  Sea,  where  his  food  is  fish  ;  he  here  plays  a  part 
to  which  he  is  unaccustomed  in  more  favoured  regions.  Necessity  lias 
taught  the  inhabitants  of  the  northern  countries  to  employ  these  compa- 
ratively weak  animals  in  draught.' 

Indeed,  without  the  assistance  of  these  intelligent  and  interesting 
creatures,  M.  von  Wrangell  never  could  have  attempted  his  ex- 
cursions over  the  ice  of  the  polar  sea ;  and,  what  is  more,  without 
their  extraordinary  exertions  when  in  imminent  danger,  he  never 
could  have  returned  alive. 

These  dogs  arc  said  to  resemble  the  wolf;  to  have  long,  pointed, 
projecting  noses,  sharp  and  upright  ears,  and  long  bushy  tails ; 
colour  various,  black,  brown,  reddish-brown,  white,  and  spotted. 

They 
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They  vary  also  in  size ;  but  a  good  Bleilgc-dog  should  not  be  \osd 
than  two  feet  seven  inches  high,  and  three  feet  iiuie  inches  in 
Icngtli.     Their  howlinj   is  thai   of  a    wolf.      In   summer,  tbcy 
di«;    holes  in  the    ground    fur  raolness,  or  lie  in    the  water  to 
escape  the   mosquitoes,  nhlrh.    in    those    ri^ions,  arc  not    'etfJ^J 
tniubiesomc  than   one  of  Pharaoh's   plagues;    m  winler, 
burrow  in  the  snow,  anil  lie  curled  op.  with  their  noses  covered  h 
iheir  bushy  tails.     The  preparation  of  these  animals  for  a  journq 
is  carefully  to  be  attended  to  :  for  a  fortnight  at  least  they  sbov 
be  put  on  a  small  allowance  of  hard  food,  to  convert  their  sup< 
fluous  fat  into  firm  flesh ;  they  arc  also  to  be  driven  from  ten  t 
twenty  mUesdaily;  after  which.  Von  Wrangell  says,  they  have  bw 
known  to  travel  a  hundred  miles  a  day  without  being  injured  byiS 
'  We  drove  ours.' be  says,  '  sometimes  at  the  rate  of  100  wcrsts  (6r 
miles)  a-day.'     Their  usual  fooil  is  fresh  frozen  fish,  thawed  i 
rut  in  pieces ;  and  ten  good  frozen  herrings  arc  said  to  be  a  prop« 
daily  alluivance  fur  each  dog.  A  team  cimsi^ts  commonly  of  twelY* 
(higs  ;  and  it  is  of  imjrartance  they  should  be  accustomed  to  draW' 
together.     The  foremost  sledge  lias  usually  one  additional  c' 
which  has  been  well  trainetl,  as  a  Icailcr.     On  the  sagacity  a 
Uudlity  of  this  leader  mainly  depends  the  quick  and  steady  gotn 
of  the  team,  as  well  as  the  s-fely  of  the  traveller.     \o  pains  a: 
therefore  spared  in  his  education  ;  so  that  be  may  understand  ai 
obey  hie  master's  orders,  and  prevent  the  rest  from  starting  olfi*  1 
pursuit  of  white  bears  and  stone-foxes,  which  frequent  the  ice  0 
the  polar  sea. 

'  On  Buch  occasions,'  says  Von  Wrangell, '  we  have  sometimes  had  tl 
admire  the  ckvemcss  witli  which  the  wcll-iroined  leader  enileavou 
turji  I iie  other  clogs  from  their  pursuit.     If  oilier  devices  fail,  he  will 
deiily  wheul  round  and,  by  barking,  as  if  he  bad  come  on  b  new  scent,  U 
to  induce  the  other  dogs  to  follow  him.' 

We  arc  now  prepared  to  acrompaiiy  the  baron,  with  his 
and  sleilges,  over  the  surface  of  the  icy  sea,     These  j on inejs  a 
of  course  necessarily  made  in  Ibc  winter,  or  early  spring;  and  t! 
following  brief  description  will  convey  some  idea  of  what  the  v 
ter  was,  about  the  mouth  of  the  Kolyma,  at  the  commencement  ti 
the  new  year. 

'  The  lioon-day  tun,  which  ought  to  have  been  just  visible  above  t 
horizou,  was  intcrcc|>ted  by  the  ice  and  mow-hills,  which  bound  t 
plain  i  a  grey  mist  lay  heavy  on  the  snow-covered  surface ;  the  sky  h 
came  of  a  whitish  colour,  nn'j  the  cold  incrcasrc)  on  the  3rd  and  4lh  t 
January  lo  — 55",  and  on  the  5th  the  ihermnnicler  ttood  for  twcnty-fod 
hours  at  —57*.  Brcsthing  became  difficult,  nnil  the  paiiM  of  ice  ii 
window*  cracked.  Though  silting  close  to  a  Inrnc  fire,  we  were  nol 
tti  Uy  aside  any  part  of  our  fur-clothuig ;  and  when  1  wanted  to  wr 
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liad  to  keep  the  inkstand  in  hot  water.  At  night,  when  the  fire  wat 
allowed  to  go  out  for  a  short  time,  our  bed-clothes  were  always  corcied 
with  a  thick  snow-like  rime,  and  my  guest,  hi  particular,  always  eom- 
plained  in  the  morning  of  his  nose  being  frozen.' — p.  86* 

The  first  journey  was  little  more  than  an  ezperimental  one, 
chiefly  to  survey  the  line  of  coast  to  the  eastward,  whiidi  had 
hitherto  been  imperfectly  done.  The  part  of  the  coast  between 
the  Kolyma  and  Cape  Schelagskoj  is  stated  to  be  whoUy  ama- 
habited ;  on  one  side,  the  occasional  excursions  of  the  Knssisas 
terminate  at  the  Baranow  rocks;  and  on  the  other,  the  Tachntscfai 
do  not  cross  the  larger  Baranow  river.  The  intervening  eigti^ 
wersts  (fifty-three  English  miles)  of  coast  are  not  even  visited  fat 
either  party,  but  considered  as  neutral  ground.  The  latter  people 
have  contrived  to  preserve  their  independence,  even  of  Rossia,  and 
are  in  possession  of  immense  herds  of  rein-deer,  wbidi  ihey  nie 
for  the  double  purpose  of  food  and  draught,  and  by  means  of  which 
they  are  enablol  to  pursue  and  procure  other  animals  for  their  own 
use  and  for  sale  in  the  interior.  On  a  subsequent  journey,  M. 
\'on  Wrangell  extended  his  progress  almost  to  the  extremity  of  the 
coast  of  the  Tschutschi,  or,  to  Bchring's  Strait.  Nine  sledges, 
with  the  usual  teams  of  twelve  dogs  to  each,  were  provided  for 
the  present  excursion,  six  of  which  were  to  carry  provisions  and 
stores,  to  be  distributed  in  different  depdts,  and  then  to  return. 
The  provisions  for  the  dogs  consisted  of  <2400  frozen  fresh  her- 
rings, and  as  much  of  what  is  called  jukola  as  was  csqui'i'alent 
to  8150  dried  herrings.  The  loading  of  each  sledge  was  in  weight 
about  900  pounds. 

On  the  22nd  of  February  the  party  started  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Kolyma,  and  drove  rapidly  over  the  smooth  ice  along  the  ses- 
coast,  at  the  rate  of  seven  or  eight  miles  an  hour.  On  the  third 
day  a  heavy  fall  of  snow  greatly  incommoded  them,  and  the  in- 
tense frost,  acting  on  the  surface  of  the  snow,  increased  not  a  little 
the  difficulty  of  their  progress. 

*  The  increasing  cold  and  violent  wind  made  travelling  very  difficnlt. 
To  guard  the  d(^  from  being  frozen,  the  drivers  were  obliged  to  pat 
clothing  on  their  bodies,  and  a  kind  of  boots  on  their  feet,  which  greatly 
im|)edcd  their  running ;  and  the  intense  frost  had  rendered  the  snow  lomc 
and  granular,  so  that  the  sledge-runners  no  longer  glided  smoothly  over  its 
surface.' 

There  was  no  possibility  of  using  the  astronomical  instruments. 
The  mercur}*  of  the  artificial  horizon  did  not  absolutely  freeze,  but 
it  became  crystal lisc^d.  The  chronometers  stopt.  the  cold  havinf; 
congealed  the  oil  in  spite  of  every  precaution.  The  following 
description  will  show  in  what  manner  the  nights  were  passed  on 
the  ice  of  the  polar  sea  in  their  tent  :— 

*  Between 
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*  Between  tea  and  snpper  the  sledge-drivere  went  out  to  attend  and  fttd 
their  dogs,  which  were  always  tied  up  for  the  night,  lest  they  should  he 
tempted  away  by  the  scent  of  some  wild  animal.     Meanwhile  we  were 
engaged  in  comparing  our  observations,  and  in  laying  down  in  the  map 
the  ground  which  we  had  gone  over  in  the  course  of  the  day  :  the  severe 
cold,  and  the  smoke  which  iisually  filled  the  tent,  sometimes  made  this 
no  easy  task.     Supper  always  consisted  of  a  single  dish,  soup,  either  of 
fish  or  of  meat  (as  long  as  we  had  any  of  the  latter).   It  was  boiled  for  us 
all  in  the  same  kettle  out  of  which  it  was  eaten.     Soou  aAer  we  had 
finished  our  meal,  the  whole  party  lay  down  to  sleep ;  on  account  of  the 
cold  we  could  not  lay  aside  any  part  of  our  travelling-dress,  but  we 
regularly  changed  our  boots  and  stockings  every  evening,  and  hung  those 
we  had  taken  off  with  our  fur-caps  and  gloves  on  the  tent-poles  to  dry. 
This  is  an  essential  precaution,  particularly  in  respect  to  stockings,  for 
with  damp  clothing  there  is  the  greatest  risk  of  the  part  being  ^ozen.  We 
alwavs  spread  the  bcnr-skins  between  the  frozen  ground  and  ourselves,  and 
the  fur-coverings  over  us,  and  being  well  tired,  we  usually  slept  very 
soundly.     As  long  as  all  the  sledge-drivers  continued  with  us,  wc  were 
so  crowded  that  we  had  to  place  ourselves  like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel, 
with  our  feet  towards  the  6re  and  our  heads  against  the  tent  wall.     In 
the  morning  we  generally  rose  at  six,  lit  the  fire,  and  washed  ourselves 
before  it  with  fresh  snow  ;  we  then  took  tea,  and  immediately  afterwards 
dinner  (which  was  similar  to  the  supper  of  the  nieht  before).    The  tent 
was  then  struck,  and  everything  packed  and  stowea  on  the  sledges ;  and 
at  nine  we  usually  took  our  departure.     This  arrangement  was  ad- 
hered to  throughout  the  present  journey.* — pp.  99,  100. 

The  doubling  of  Cape  Sehelagskoi  was  hard  work  :  to  ascend 
icebergs  ninety  feet  high,  and  to  descend  them^  was  a  task  of 
fatigue  and  of  risk  to  the  sledges,  the  dogs,  and  themselves. 
Sometimes  they  had  to  wade  up  to  their  waists  through  loose 
drifted  snow,  and  nt  others  over  smooth  ice  covered  with  sharp 
m-stalHsetl  salt,  which  made  the  draught  so  hca\y,  that  they  were 
obliged  to  assist  the  dogs,  by  harnessing  themselves  also  to  the 
8le<lge8 ;  and  even  so,  it  was  a  hard  matter  to  tug  on.  By  this 
time  they  had  deposited  most  of  their  provisions,  and  sent  back 
six  sledges ;  and  there  only  remained  three  days'  provisions  for 
the  mm  and  dogs  attached  to  the  three  remaining  sledges. 

•  However,*  says  Von  Wrangell,  *  I  decided  on  going  sufficiendy  far 
to  judge  of  the  general  trending  of  this  part  of  the  coast,  which  was  sup- 
posed, according  to  Bumev's  well-known  view*s,  to  form  an  isthmus, 
connecting  Asia  with  Amenca.* 

At  this  time  wo  hnd  not  demolished^  in  our  journal,  as  we  soon 
afterwards  had  occasion  to  do,  this  strange  crotchet  broached  by 
the  admiral,  who,  havinghimself  sailed  through  Behring's  Strait  in 
C.ipt.  Cook's  ship,  ouglit  to  have  known  better. 

"riic  expedition  did  not  reach  farther  to  the  eastward  than  about 
forty  miles  beyond  the  above-mentioned  cape^  when  they  dis- 
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covered  that  their  provisions  were  exhausted^  and  that  nothing 
remained  but  to  make  the  best  of  their  way  back  to  the  Koljma. 
Fortunately,  on  their  return,  they  found  their  fourth  and  last 
deposit  of  provisions  undisturbed,  for  every  scrap  taken  with  them 
had  now  been  consumed.  Subsequently,  however,  they  were  lets 
lucky.  At  the  three  other  deposits,  in  spite  of  the  precautiou 
taken,  nothing  remained  but  fish-bones ;  and  the  numerous  traces 
of  stone-foxes  and  wolverines  sufficiently  pointed  out  the  depre- 
dators; so  that  both  themselves  and  the  dogs  were  obliged  to 
go  without  food  for  the  last  two  days  of  their  return  journey, 
which  they  finished  on  the  14th  March,  having  been  absent 
twenty-two  days,  and  having  travelled  750  miles,  being  an  average 
of  34  miles  a-day,  including  stoppages. 
On  the  2nd  March^  the  baron  says^ — 

*  We  saw  this  evening  an  Aurora  of  extraordinary  beauty.  The  sky 
was  clear  and  cloudless,  and  the  stars  sparkled  in  their  fullest  Arctic  bril- 
liancy. With  a  light  breeze  from  the  N.E.  there  rose  in  the  E.N.K.  a  great 
column  of  light,  from  which  rays  extended  over  the  sky  in  the  direction 
of  the  wind,  in  broad  and 'brilliant  bands,  which  appeared  to  approach 
us,  whilst  they  varied  continually  in  form.  From  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  rays  shot  through  the  whole  space  from  the  horizon  to  the 
zenith,  in  less  than  two  seconds,  the  Aurora  appeared  to  be  nearer  to  us 
than  the  ordinary  height  of  the  clouds.  We  could  perceive  no  eflcct  on 
the  compass-needle.* — p.  107. 

In  another  place,  he  observes,  that 

*  Even  during  the  most  brilliant  Auroras,  we  could  never  perceive  any 
considerable  noise ;  but  in  such  cases  we  did  hear  a  slight  hissing  sound, 
as  when  the  wind  blows  on  a  flame.' 

It  is  remarkable  enough,  that  concerning  an  atmospheric  pheno- 
menon so  very  striking,  and  so  common  in  northern  latitudes,  it 
should  still  appear  to  be  left  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  it  is  ever 
attendcfl  with  a  noise  of  any  kind,  l^he  majority  of  writers  are  in 
favour  of  its  being  arcoinpanied  with  sounds  of  one  kind  or  other,  in 
which  they  arc  supported  by  the  resident  natives  of  the  several 
northern  countries.  Dr.  Henderson  says  that,  when  the  Aurora  in 
Iceland  is  particularly  quick  and  vivid^  a  crackling  noise  is  heard,  re- 
sembling that  of  sparks  from  an  electrical  macliiiic.  Sir  Charles 
Gieseke  states,  that  in  Greenland,  when  very  low,  the  Auroras 
were  much  agitated,  and  '  a  rushing  and  crackling  sound  was  heani 
like  that  of  an  electric  spark,  or  of  falling  hail/  Hearne,  on  the 
northern  shore  of  America,  heard  them  making  a  rushing  and 
crackling  noise, '  like  the  waving  of  a  large  flag  in  a  gale  of  wind.* 
Ciineliu,  on  the  roast  of  the  polar  sea,  savs,  *  the  streams  of  brilliant 
light  crackle,  sparkle,  hiss,  make  a  wliistlin;^  sound,  and  a  noi>e 
ctjual  to  that  of  artificial  fireworks.'     Parry,  on   the  other  haml. 
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'  that  in  llie  polar  >ea,  it  was  never  mllendcd  with  the  I 
rarkling  or  rustling  noise ;'  and  Franklin  end  his  cfliocrs.  on 
e  of  that  sea,  say  the  same  thing,  even  when  the  changes  n 
[nviil,  and  the  coruscations  most  rapid.  Mr.  Dallon  andothq 
■patl  supposed  the  Aurora  to  be  bej'ond  the  region  of  the  b 
Jthere,   where,  we  presume,  no  modificalion  of  electricity  i 
&ieit  or  sound  be  produced;   but  Franklin  and  his  officers, 
Iting  angles  at  two  distant  places,  and  at  the  same  moj 
itisfied  themselves  that  an  Aurora  was  not  higher  than  i 
riiles  ;  and  they  frequently  observed  it  beneath  the  rlom 
inlly,  the  scn-ants  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  all  nsrree  fl 
I  making  a  rustling  noise,  and   being  frequently  very  near  tH 
Wth's  surface. 

I  How  are  we  to  reconcile  these  discrepancies?  In  the  said 
hy  perhaps  as  the  umpire  decided  in  the  dispute  about  the  coltK 
■  Ihe  camelion — 

•  They  ell  ure  right— ihey  all  are  wTong.' 

ILc  several  parties  have,  we  conclude,  viewed  the  Auror 

lercnt   circumstances, — some  when  vivid,  rapid,    and    stntni 

when  sluggish,  slow,  and  languid  ;  in  the  foimer  case,  wb 

i  for  from  the  earih ;  in  the  Ullcr,  when  moving  slowly  slj 

At  distance,  through  a  highly  attenuated  atmosphere.     In  sho 

B  cannot  take  the  negative  evidence  against  the  positive 

3  many  shrewd  and  sensible  persons. 

I  During  the  intervals  of  ihe  summer   months   Vim  Wranp 

:  various  excursions  into  the  interior  of  Siberia,  which,  a 

(ling  little  more  than  what  other  trnvelleis  have  describi'd,  wijfl 

I  reijuirc  any  notice  from  us.  The  visit  of  Von  Matiuschkin 
I  the  fair  of  Oslrownojc.  frequented  by  largo  numbers  of  the 
•rhutschi,  contains  simic  curious  information  respecting  the 
^bits  ami  character  of  thil  singular  race,  who  ap)>car  to  be  <  " 
Tartar  origin,  and  partake  not  in  the  least  of  the  Esquin 
eliaracter.  The  following  short  extract  will,  nevertlicless,  p 
that  they  fully  deserve  the  appellation  of  savages. 
'  Pohgamy  is  general  nmangst  them,  and  they  change  their  wiv 
ten  Rs  they  please.  Siill,  though  the  women  are  ccrlsinty  slaves,  tin 
c  allowed  more  influence,  and  ure  subjected  to  less  Inlnur  Ibnn  nmaid 
many  other  Euvsges.  Amongst  other  heathenish  and  dctrilablc  ciielui^ 
is  the  inhuman  uuc  of  killing  ail  ilcfomicd  children,  and  even  all  ihOi 
who  apjiciir  diflicuU  lo  tear,  and  nil  their  old  people,  as  tool 
become  unGl  fur  the  fatigues  aud  hnrdihi|aof  a  nomndelife.   Twoyci 

K there  nos  an  iiittnnce  uf  this  in  tlie  esse  of  one  of  ihcir  richest  ai 
t  ri'spcctcd  chiefs.    Walelka'^  father  became  inRrm  ami  tired  of  IH) 
was  put  to  death  itt  his  own  express  desire  by  some  of  bis 
,ion».'-p.  m-i. 
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We  bave  some  notices  of  those  wild  and  terrific  ministers  of 
cvil^  the  Schamans^  which  are  not  without  interest.  Their  power 
over  the  people  is  unlimited.  A  sudden  and  violent  disease  had 
carried  off  a  great  number  of  persons,  and  also  whole  herds  of 
rcin-dcer.  In  vain  the  Schamans  had  recourse  to  their  usual 
conjurations^  drummings  and  jumpings  ;  the  plague  mras  not 
staved.  They  consulted  together^  and  directed  that  one  of  their 
most  respected  chiefs^  named  Kotschcn,  must  be  sacrificed,  U> 
appease  the  irritated  spirit.  Kotschcn  was  willing  to  submit  to 
the  sentence,  but  none  could  be  found  to  execute  it ;  until,  the 
sickness  continuing  to  rage,  '  his  o^n  son,  prevailed  on  by  his 
father's  exhortations,  and  terrified  by  his  threatened  curse,  plunged 
a  knife  into  his  heart,  and  gave  the  body  to  the  Schamans.* 
Our  traveller  says  these  Schamans  have  no  fixed  dogmas  of  any 
kind;  no  system  handed  down  from  one  to  another;  and  thal» 
wide  as  the  superstitious  influence  is  spread,  it  seems  to  originate 
with  each  indindual  separately.     He  says : — 

*  Certain  individuals  are  bom  with  ardent  imagination  and  excitable 
nerves.  They  grow  up  amidst  a  general  belief  in  ghosts,  Schamans, 
and  mysterious  powers  exercised  by  the  latter.  The  youth  receives  strong 
impressions,  and  desires  to  obtain  a  part  in  these  supernatural  commu- 
nications and  powers.  No  one  can  teach  bim  how  to  do  so.  His  ima- 
gination is  worked  upon  by  solitude,  the  contemplation  of  the  gloomy 
aspect  of  surrounding  nature,  long  vigils,  fasts,  the  use  of  narcotics  and 
stimulants,  until  he  becomes  persuaded  that  he  too  has  seen  the  appa- 
ritions which  he  has  heard  of  from  his  boyliood.  lie  is  tbcu  received 
as  a  Schaman,  with  many  ceremonies,  which  arc  held  in  the  silence  of 
the  night,  and  he  is  given  the  magic  drum,  &c.  Still  all  liis  actions 
continue  to  be  the  result  of  his  individual  character.  A  true  Schaman 
is  not  a  cool  and  ordinary  deceiver,  but  a  psychological  phenomeuou, 
well  deserving  of  attention.  Whenever  I  have  seen  them  0])erate,  they 
have  left  with  me  a  long-continued  and  gloomy  impression.  The  wild 
look,  the  blood-shot  eyes,  the  labouring  breast,  and  convulsive  utterance, 
the  seemingly  involuntary  distortion  of  the  face  and  the  whole  body, 
the  streaming  luur,  even  the  hollow  sound  of  the  drum,  all  contributed 
to  the  effect ;  and  I  can  well  undersftand  tiint  the  whole  should  appear 
to  the  uncivilised  spectator  as  the  work  of  evil  spirits.' — pp.  123,  124. 

As  a  striking  contrast  with  these  balf-mad  im]x>stors,  the 
baron  gives  the  description  of  a  venerable  pastor  be  wet  with 
at  a  small  village  of  the  Jakuti^  on  the  banks  of  the  Indigirka : — 

'  Poor  as  this  place  is,  it  has  one  feature  which  renders  it  well  deserv- 
ing of  notice,  in  the  person  of  the  clergyman,  who  is  known  far  and  wide 
by  the  name  of  Father  Michel.  At  the  time  of  our  visit  he  was  eighty- 
seven  years  of  age,  and  had  passed  about  sixty  years  here  as  deacon  and 
as  priest,  during  which  time  he  has  not  only  baptised  1 5,000  Jakuti, 
Tungusi,  and  Jukahiri,  but  has  really  made  them  acquainted  with  the 
leading  truths  of  Christianity ;  and  the  fruits  of  his  doctrine,  his  ex- 
ample, 
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Ftfuple,  Mid  fais  counsels,  are  yisible  in  tbcir  great  monl  improvement." 
[  Such  is  the  zeal  of  this  truly  venerable  mnn  for  the  extension  a{  th« 
I  Outpcl  among  the  inhiibitautB  of  tlicsc  snowy  wiutes,  that  uciilicr  his 
I  (icat  age,  nor  tlic  severity  uf  the  climate,  nor  the  cuuuUe«B  otiicr  difli- 
1  taltics  of  the  couutry,  prevcut  his  still  ridiug  above  2000  wenls  B>year, 

£  order  to  baptise  the  ncw-bom  childrcu  of  his  widely-scuttcted  tlock, 
_  _  d  to  iwrform  the  other  duties  of  hi>  sacred  culling ;  as  well  as 


I  people  in  every  way  he  can,  as  mluisler,  as  tcaclicr,  as  friend 
idviscr,  nn<levcii  na  physiciau.' — jjp,  36,  31. 


The  second  journey  was  wholly  on  the  ice  of  the  Norlli  P< 

It  rommenced  on  the  2(jth  March,  with  a  icmpcraturo 

',  or  1 1^  bolow  freezing.    The  caravan  consiatcdiifiwriily-two 

eilp:ea,  Imlen  with  fuel  and  provisions  for  thirty  da>s.  including 

kmI  fur  S40  dogs;  the  weight  of  each  sledge,  on  an  average, 

Facing  titirty  pood,  or  1080  pounds.      It  waa  hoped  the  number  of 

Kbcnrs  to  \k  met  with  on  the  ice  might  supply  any  deficiency  in 

I  the  qumitity  of  fixxl  fiir  the  dogs,  though  it  is  statct!  they  will  not 

V'Mtt  the  flesh  while  warm.      Leaving  the  Baranow  rocks,  and  pro- 

I  feeeding    in    a  northerly    direction,    two    days  brought    ihcm    in 

I  i^ht  of  what  appcrtrcd  at  first  lo  be  high  land,  which  soon  after 

Ij&ecrBBscd    in   height,    and  filially   disappeared    altogctlicr:  thus 

^lusing  a  suspicion  in  the  party,  that '  they  had  only  been  deceived 

'  J  one  of  the  o]itical  illusions  no  common  in  the  polar  sea.'     At 

mgth,  however,  it  was  discincred  to  be  n  low  island,  im  which 

ley  observed   first   three  and    then   four  pdlars,    consislii^    of 

ndry   horizontal    I  avers    of    granitic    porphyry.      The    highest 

usurcd  foriy-clghl  feci,  nml  ninety-one  feet  in  circumference  at 

*  asc.     '  The  f(»rm  is  something  like  the  botly  of  a  man,  with 

I  of  cap  or  turlion  on  his  head,  but  without  arms  or  legs.* 

luuned  this  land  the  '  Four-pillar  Island,'  but  it  was  believed 

I  he  the  easternmost  of  the  Bear  islands,  which  had  heretofore 

n  visited. 

Proceeding  northward  to  lat.  71°  31',  they  measured  the  thu 

IS  of  the  ice,  by  means  of  a  hole,  and  ascertained  it  to  be  al 

■  foot,  very  rotten  anil  full  uf  suit ;  the  soundings  twelve  futhi 

with  a  bottom  of  soft  green  mud.      Advancing  almuttnelvc  mtles 

further,  they  found  themselves  on  what  might  be  calle«l  *  a  deep 

salt  moor,'  over  which  it  was  impossible  to  cross.     '  1  examined,' 

^toys  the  baron,  '  the  ice  beneath  the  brine,  and  found  it  only  ft" 

Hiea  thick,  and  so  rotten  that  it  was  easily  fut  through  with 

mmon  knife.'      Escaping  from  n  place  so  fraught  with  don] 

ll  the  distance  of  a  mile  or  two  from  it,  they  again  examined 

of  the  ice.  and  found  it  only  <ine  fool  two  inches  thick, 
icccding  hence  to  some  inciniaiderablc  hominocks,  the  thick- 
•  of  the  ic«  Wat  found  to  be  the  same  u  before.     Here 


t  mined,' J 

ined  tlfl!^^^ 
-  thick. 

;  thick- 

ere  U^^^l 

M 
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water  gushed  through  the  holes  that  were  made>  and  imparted  its 
bitter  taste  to  the  snow : — 

*  Meanwhile  the  north  wind  increased  in  strength,  and  must  hsTe 
raised  a  considerable  sea  in  the  open  water,  as  we  heard  the  sound  of 
the  agitated  element  beneath,  and  felt  the  undulatory  motion  of  the  thin 
cnist  of  ice.  Our  position  was  at  least  an  anxious  one  ;  the  more  so, 
as  we  could  take  no  step  to  avoid  the  impending  danger.  I  belieTC  kw 
of  our  party  slept  except  the  dogs,  who  alone  were  unconscious  of  the 
great  probability  of  the  ice  being  broken  up  by  the  force  of  the  waves. 
Our  latitude  was  1 1*^  3T,  and  our  longitude  1°  45'  E.  from  Suchamoje. 
In  the  morning  we  had  a  clouded  sky,  damp  snow,  and  a  temperature  of 
+  16*^,  with  a  gale  from  the  north:  in  the  evening  the  wind  moderated 
and  shifted  to  N.E.,  the  sky  cleared,  and  the  thermometer  showed  +9®. 

*  As  soon  as  the  wind  fell  and  the  weather  cleared,  I  had  two  of  the 
best  sledges  emptied,  and  placed  in  them  provisions  for  twenty-four 
hours,  with  the  boat  and  oars,  some  poles  and  boards,  and  proceeded 
northwards,  to  examine  the  state  of  the  ice ;  directing  M.  von  Matiusch- 
kin,  in  case  of  danger,  to  retire  with  the  whole  party  as  far  as  might 
be  needful,  without  awaiting  my  return. 

*  After  driving  through  the  thick  brine  with  much  difficulty  for  seven 
wersts,  we  came  to  a  number  of  large  fissures,  which  we  passed  with 
some  trouble  by  the  aid  of  the  boards  which  wc  had  brought  with  U5. 
The  ice  was  heaped  up  in  several  places  in  little  mounds  or  hillocks, 
which  at  the  slightest  touch  sunk  into  a  kind  of  t-lough.  This  rotten  ice 
was  hardly  a  foot  thick ;  the  sea  was  twelve  fathoms  deep,  the  ground 
green  mud ;  the  countless  fissures  in  every  direction,  through  which  the 
sea-water  came  up,  mixed  with  a  quantity  of  earth  and  mud,  the  little 
hillocks  above  described,  and  the  water  streaming  amongst  them,  all 
gave  to  the  field  of  ice  the  appearance  of  a  great  morass,  over  which  i*c 
contrived  to  advance  two  wersts  further  to  the  north,  crossing  the  nar- 
rower fissures,  and  going  round  the  larger  ones.  At  last  they  became 
BO  numerous  and  so  wide  that  it  was  hard  to  say  whether  the  sea  beneath 
us  was  really  still  covered  by  a  connected  coat  of  ice,  or  only  by  a  number 
of  detached  floating  fragments,  having  everywhere  two  or  more  feet  of 
water  between  them.  A  sinji^le  gust  of  wind  would  have  l)ecn  suflicitnt 
to  drive  these  fragments  against  each  other,  and  being  already  tho- 
roughly saturated  with  water,  they  would  have  sunk  in  a  few  minutc5, 
leaving  nothing  but  sea  on  the  spot  where  we  were  standing.  It  was 
manifestly  useless  to  attempt  going  further ;  wc  hastened  to  rejoin  our 
companions,  and  to  seek  with  them  a  place  of  greater  security.  Our 
most  northern  latitude  was  71°  43' ;  we  were  at  a  disUmce  of  215  wcrbts 
in  a  stniight  line  from  the  lesser  Baranow  rock.' — pp.  141,  145. 

Here  the  baron  not'-ces  the  remarkable  skill  of  the  slwlge- 
drivers  in  the  direction  of  their  course  either  amcmg  humm<»cks 
or  over  an  unvaried  field  of  snow,  without  objects  to  direct  the 
eye  ;  more  particularly  evinced  by  his  own  Cossack  : — 

'  In  the  midst  of  the  intricate  labyrinths  of  ice,  turning  sometimes  to 
the  right,  and  sometimes  to  the  left,  now  winding  round  a  large  hum- 
mock, 
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mocb,  now  crosBing  otct  a  emaller  one,  among  all  the  inceiMDt  rhnngca 
of  ili recti 01),  he  seemed  to  hiive  a  plan  of  them  all  in  his  memorj',  and 
tu  rauke  them  coin|)ensatc  each  other,  so  that  ve  never  lost  our  main 
direction;  and  whilst  I  wus  watrhing  the  different  turnB,  conipau  in 
hand,  trying  to  resume  the  trtie  route,  he  had  aln'uys  a  perfect  knowledge 
of  it  empirieitUy.  Hie  estimation  of  the  distances  we  had  pissed  ont 
reduced  to  a  straight  line,  genernlly  agreed  with  my  determiuationtf 
deduced  from  observed  latitudes  and  the  day's  course.' — p.  14G. 

Ill  attcmpling  to  ad\-aoce  to  the  northward  they  found  tlut 
iiummocks  of  ice  to  in<Tease  both  in  size  and  munher,  until  lh«^ 
foriucil  nholc  ranges,  some  of  them  not  less  than  cig;ht_v  fed  hig;bj 
The^  now  sent  back  to  the  Kulyina  eight  empty  sledges,  with  their 
drivers,  who  had  become  alarmed,  and  for  sometime  bad  despaired 
of  ever  seeing  their  homos  afi^in.  The  rugged  surface  continued 
to  get  worse,  and  an  unbroken  ridge  of  hummocks,  a  hundred 
feel  high,  seemed  to  refuse  all  further  progress  to  the  north.  It 
was  therefore  decided  to  turn  towanls  the  opposite  quarter ;  but 
all  their  efforts  were  haflled  by  frequent  fissures  in  the  ice,  open 
water,  and  impassable  hummocks ;  and  even  when  they  had  suc- 
ceeded in  gaininfr  their  former  path,  they  found  some  of  the  hum- 
mocks had  sunk,  leaving  large  pools  and  fissures,  and  many  lanes 
of  waler  had  opened.  '  At  one  place,'  the  baron  says, '  my  eight 
tlogs  fell  into  the  water,  and  must  have  dragged  the  sledge  after 
them,  but  for  its  great  length,  which  saved  us.' 

In  this  month  of  Ajiril  the  temperature  varied  rerv  much. 
On  the  17th,  for  instance,  the  thermometer  slooil  nl  +21°  in  the 
morning,  and  +16°  in  the  evening;  but  on  the  18th  the  tempera- 
ture had  descended  to  +4-°  in  the  morning,  and  +5"  in  the  c^■e^ing. 
A  anow-storm  occurred,  so  thick  that  those  in  the  hindmost 
sledges  could  not  sec  the  leading  ones.  The  night  was  most 
uncomfortable  ;  the  dogs  were  buried  in  the  snow,  and  utterly 
unahle  to  jiroceed.  '  We  were  exposed  to  the  whole  fury  of  the 
Blorm,  unable  cither  to  pitch  our  lent  or  light  a  (ire,  with  a  lem- 
))eraturc  of  +  7".  without  tea  or  soup,  and  with  nothing  to  quench 
out  thirst,  or  satisfy  our  hunger,,  but  a  few  mouthfuls  of  snow,  a 
little  rye-biscuit,  and  half-spoilt  fish.'  In  the  morning,  after 
travelling  about  thirty-five  mdea,  being  dirccteil  in  llioir  course 
entirely  by  the  compass,  they  reai^hed,  to  their  great  joy,  tho 
■jFour-pillar    Island.       From  this  they  proceeded  to  the  other 

lands  of  the  gioup,  and  here.  Von  Wrangell  says.  '  we  were 
act  lines J)ecte<l}y  greeted  by  the  notes  of  some  linnets,  the  har- 

UDgers  of  spring',  and  the  first  cheerful  sounds  which  we  had 

eanl  since  we  began  our  ice  journey.*     Tho  temperature  was 

Riw  +9°,  or  2,3°  below  the  freezing- point. 

>  On  ibc  SSth  April  they  arrived  at  Nisbne  Kolytask,  after  an 

absence 


i 
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absence  of  thirty-iix  days,  during  which  thej  had  travelled  abate 
800  niiles  with  the  same  dogs^  men  and  animals  having  eqnallj 
suffered  by  cold^  hunger,  and  fatigue. 

Neither  discomfort,  however,  nor  danger,  prevented  the  baron 
from  undertaking  a  third  excursion  on  the  polar  ice  the  followii^ 
spring.  He  now  required  ninety-six  dogs  for  eight  sledges ;  but  a 
disease,  which  had  been  raging  among  thcm^  had  carried  offao  Luge 
a  number,  that  on  this  account  he  had  great  difficulty.  It  is  stated 
that  the  poor  inhabitants  lost  four-fifths  of  these  useful  animals, 
on  which  their  subsistence  mainly  depended.  He  succeeded^ 
however,  in  procuring  from  the  people  of  the  Indigirka^  to  whidi 
the  sickness  had  not  extended,  three  hundred  dogs  to  choose  out 
of,  and  from  them  he  selected  sixty  for  five  travelling  sledges, 
together  with  as  many  as  were  necessary  to  drag  the  provisions 
and  fuel ;  he  took  a  supply  for  forty  days,  and  began  his  journey 
on  the  14th  March. 

Near  the  shore  the  ice  was  found  to  be  rugged  and  fall  of  large 
hummocks,  which,  as  they  advanced^  were  succeeded  by  a  surface 
covered  with  drifted  ridges  of  snow.  The  thermometer,  ».  gP  to 
—  11,°  during  the  day,  fell  at  night  to  —  24°.  Two  days  afterwards 
the  mercury  rose  to  -^35^,  a  difference  of  59  degrees.  Large  hum- 
mocks of  ice  again  appeared,  and  caused  accidents  both  to  men 
and  dogs.  M.  von  Wrangell  says  the  traces  of  his  sledge  broke, 
just  as  he  had  gained  the  summit  of  one  of  these  masses,  when 
'  the  dogs  ilcw  down  the  steep  declivity,  leaving  the  sledge  and 
myself  at  the  top.'  This  rugged  surface  continued  so  far  that  the 
sledges  were  damaged  and  broken,  and  so  many  of  the  dogs 
maimed,  that  it  became  necessary  to  send  back  thirteen  of  the  pro- 
vision sledges. 

On  the  127tli  March,  the  latitude  reachcil  being  71°  Id',  two 
hills  were  supposed  to  be  seen  in  the  north-east.  The  number, 
as  they  advanced,  appeared  to  increase,  with  their  intermediate 
valleys,  and  some  detached  rocks.  In  short,  the  party  were  in* 
spired  with  a  sanguine  hope  of  having  reacheil  the  long  sought  for 
laud,  the  object  of  all  their  toils.  In  the  evening,  however,  their 
newly-discovered  land  was  observed  to  stretch  all  along  the  ho- 
rizon, and  soon  after  it  finally  vanished  from  the  sight ;  and  the 
next  day  afforded  them  a  repetition  of  the  same  optical  illusion. 
On  the  9tli  April,  after  passing  the  night  behind  a  ridge  of  ice 
nnd  snow,  '  we  found  ourselves  amidst  one  of  the  wildest 
groups  of  hummocks  which  wo  had  ever  seen,  and  among  which, 
after  working  seven  hours  with  crow-bars,  we  had  advanced  only 
three  wersts.*  It  was  therefore  decided,  that  as,  from  the  exhausted 
stiite  of  the  dogs,  the  dilapidated  condition  of  the  sledges,  and 
the  evident  continuation  oithe  rugged  surface  of  hummocks,  they 

could 
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could  scarcely  be  ablo  to  acc<miplish  thirtj  wersU  in  a  week,  it 
would  not  be  prudent  to  proceed ;  but  M.  yon  Matiuschkin^  with 
two  companions^  in  an  unloaded  sledge,  set  out  to  discover  if  any 
further  advance  could  be  made  to  the  north.  Having  accom* 
plished  ten  wersts  ina  due  north  direction^  all  further  advance  was 
stopped  by  the  complete  breaking  up  of  the  ice,  and  a  close 
approach  to  the  open  sea.  He  had  seen,  he  says,  'the  icy  sea 
break  its  fetters ;  enormous  fields  of  ice,  raised  by  the  waves  into 
an  alnH)St  vertical  position,  driven  against  each  other  with  a  dread* 
ful  crash,  pressed  downwards  by  the  force  of  the  foaming  billows, 
and  re-appearing  again  on  the  surface  covered  with  the  tom-up 
green  mud,  which  everywhere  here  forms  the  bottom  of  the  sea, 
and  which  we  had  so  often  found  on  the  highest  hummocks.' 
This  was  in  the  79^  of  latitude,  200  miles  to  the  northward  of  the 
Baranow  rock. 

A  few  miles  in  another  direction  brought  the  party  to  a  field 
of  very  thin  ice,  broken  in  many  places,  and  covered  with  a 
quantity  of  salt  water.  '  These  unequivocal  indications/  says 
Von  Wrangell,  'of  an  approaching  general  break-up,  warned 
us  to  proceed  no  further.'  They  had  food  only  for  four  days 
for  the  dogs ;  were  200  wersts  from  the  nearest  deposit  of  pro« 
visions ;  the  season  also  was  far  advanced ;  they  determined  there- 
fore to  return  without  further  delay.  Their  journey  back  was 
toilsome,  tedious,  and  hazardous ;  yet,  fatigued  and  worn-out  as 
their  draught  animals  appeared  to  be  on  the  two  last  days,  they 
accomplished  on  the  first  of  them  fifty-five  wersts,  and  on  the 
second  fifty  wersts. 

On  the  4th  May  they  arrived  at  a  place  called  Pochodsk, 
where  nothing  but  suffering  and  misery  surrounded  them.  '  Six 
half-starved  Tungusian  families,  urged  by  despair,  had  exerted 
the  last  remnant  of  their  failing  strength  to  reach  this  place, 
where  they  found  the  few  inhabitants  in  a  scarcely  less  sad  con- 
dition, their  stores  being  quite  consumed,  and  they  themselves 
supporting  life  as  well  as  they  could  on  remnants  of  bone  and 
skins.  VVe  divided  amongst  them  all  the  remainder  of  our  pro- 
visions,  and  had  reason  to  hope  that  this  assistance  saved  the 
lives  of  several.' 

On  the  5th  May  the  party  reached  Nishne  Kolymsk,  after  an 
absence  of  fifty-seven  days,  in  which  they  are  stated  to  have  tra- 
velled over  1335  wersts  (upwards  of  900  miles). 

Nothing  discouraged  by  the  failure  of  Uiree  laborious  and 
perilous  attempts  to  discover  the  supposed  land  in  the  polar  sea, 
to  the  northward  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  Siberian  coa^t,  the 
baron  and  his  party  determined  on  a  fourth  expedition,  on  whidi 
it  was  resolved  they  thoold  start  from  a  more  easterly  point. 

TV«.^ 
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Tbey  proceeded  therefore  on  the  ice  along  the  shore  to  Schalan- 
row  island^  a  little  to  the  eastward  of  Cape  Schelagskoi  ;  on  the 
8th  March  doubled  this  cape ;  and  on  the  1  dth  left  Schaloroir 
island  in  a  thin  mist,  with  a  temperature  of  —  1 1^,  incn^ased  to 
— 24°  in  the  evening.     Near  this  cape  they  fell  in  with  a  small 
party  of  the  Tschutschi,  with  whom  was  a  little  old  man,  who  told 
them  he  was  the  Kamachi,  or  chief  of  the  tribe  in  that  neighbour- 
hood.    By  him  they  were  informed  that  between  Cape  Schelagikoi 
and  Cape  North  '  there  was  a  part  of  the  coast  where,  from  some 
cliffs  near  the  mouth  of  a  river,  one  might  in  a  clear  snmmer^s  day 
descry  some  snow -covered  mountains  at  a  great  distance  to  the 
north ;  but  that  in  winter  it  was  impossible  to  see  so  far  ;*  he  added, 
that  formerly  herds  of  rein-deer  sometimes  came  across  the  ice, 
but  had  been  frightened  back  by  hunters  and  wolves ;  and  he  con- 
trived to  amuse  them  with  a  long  hearsay  story  about  what  he 
evidently  knew  nothing  of  himself. 

Proceeding  easterly  about  thirty-five  miles,  they  reached  a  small 
bland  called  by  the  natives  Amgaoton,  but  the  baron  g^ve  to  b 
the  name  of  Schalorow,  '  after  the  man  whose  enterprise,  oon- 
rage,  and  perseverance,  and  finally  whose  death  in  these  repons 
have  well  dcscr\'ed  that  his  name  should  be  so  recorded.'  From 
this  small  island,  on  the  1  Sth  of  March,  the  party  launched  their 
sled<res  on  the  polar  ice,  and  proceeded  to  the  northward  over  a 
tolerably  even  surface,  which  continued  about  fourteen  or  fifteen 
miles,  until  on  the  14th,  at  a  temperature  of  — 24°  to  — 31**,  they 
came  to  rugged  hummocks  of  ice  that  required  the  labour  of 
crow-bars  to  pass  through,  an  operation  which  greatly  fatiguetl 
them,  and  to  little  purpose,  for,  on  the  approach  of  night,  it  was 
found  that  they  had  only  advanced  about  two  miles.  On  the 
following  day  the  same  severe  labour  was  repeated,  and  the 
whole  distance  gained  was  only  three  miles.  A  fissure  in 
the  ice  permitted  them  to  take  soundings,  which  were  found  to 
be  nineteen  fathoms,  on  a  bottom  of  niud  and  sand.  Discover- 
ing it  now  to  be  impossible  to  penetrate  farther  with  the  whole 
party  through  these  rugged  hummocks,  eight  sledges  were 
ordered  back  ;  provisions  were  here  deposited,  equal  to  a  supply 
of  twenty-three  days  for  the  remaining  men  and  dogs ;  and  with 
four  sledges  and  five  people,  the  Baron  and  M.  Kasmin  deter- 
mined to  try  how  far  they  could  advance  to  the  north. 

They  had  scarcely  set  out  when  a  violent  wind  with  snow  pre- 
vented their  making  any  progress,  and  the  gale  increased  in  the 
night  to  a  tempest :  this  was  discovered,  in  the  morning,  to  have 
broken  up  the  ice  in  a  fearful  manner — and  the  party  found 
themselves  deposited  on  a  detached  iceberg,  about  fifty  fathoms  in 
diameter.     '  As  the  storm  continued  to  rage,  we  were  tossed  to 

and 
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and  fro^  and  the  fissures  on  every  side  of  us  opened  more  and 
more,  till  some  of  them  were  fifteen  fathoms  across.'  The  next 
morning,  however,  a  change  of  wind  fortunately  re- united  the 
detached  fragments  to  the  general  body,  and  thus  rescued  the 
party  from  imminent  danger.  They  now  worked  their  way  in 
various  directions,  sometimes  among  hummocks,  sometimes  wind- 
ing a  long  way  round  to  avoid  wide  lanes  of  open  water,  and  some- 
times crossing  over  young  ice,  which  broke  behind  them  as  fast 
as  they  proceeded :  at  length  they  reached  a  flat  surface  of  about 
five  wersts  across,  only  covered  with  a  thin  crust  of  ice,  which 
from  its  smoothness  was  evidently  but  just  formed.  This  seemed 
to  extend  both  east  and  west  without  any  termination — and 

*  Opinions  were  divided  as  to  the  possibility  of  its  bearing  us.  I  de- 
termined to  try,  and  the  adventure  succeeded  better  than  could  have 
been  hoped  for,  owing  to  the  incredibly  swifl  running  of  the  dogs,  to 
which,  doubtless,  we  owed  our  safety.  The  leading  sledge  actually 
broke  through  in  several  places,  but  the  dogs,  warned,  no  doubt,  of  the 
danger,  by  their  natural  instinct,  and  animated  by  the  incessant  cries 
of  encouragement  of  the  driver,  flew  so  rapidly  across  the  yielding  ice, 
that  we  reached  the  other  side  witliout  absolutely  sinking  through. 
The  other  three  sledges  followed  with  similar  rapidity,  each  across  such 
part  as  appeared  to  them  most  promising ;  and  we  were  now  all  assem- 
bled in  safety  on  the  north  side  of  the  fissure.  It  was  necessary  to  halt 
for  a  time,  to  allow  the  dogs  to  recover  a  little  from  their  extraordinary 
exertions.' — p.  346. 

The  same  difficulties  and  dangers  continued,  and  their  em- 
barrassments were  not  diminished  by  the  knowledge  that  the 
provisions  for  the  dogs  were  beginning  to  fail.  Two  of  the  fDur 
sledges  were  therefore  sent  back  to  the  last  deposit,  while  the 
other  two  remained  to  push  on  this  daring  adventure.  They  soon 
observed  the  horizon  to  be  covered  from  N.W.  to  N.E.  by  that 
dense  blue  vapour  which,  we  are  told,  in  these  regions  always 
indicates  open  water.  At  length  they  arrived  at  the  edge  of  an 
immense  break  in  the  ice,  extending  east  and  west  further  than 
the  eye  could  reach,  and  which,-  at  the  narrowest  part,  was  more 
than  150  fathoms  across.  We  can  readily  enter  into  the  feelings 
of  this  brave  officer,  on  finding  all  his  hopes  completely  frustrated 
by  this  tremendous  chiism  in  the  ice,  which  by  no  possibility 
could  be  passed ;  but  he  must  himself  describe  them. 

*  We  climbed  one  of  the  loftiest  ice-hills,  whence  we  obtained  an 
extensive  view  towards  the  north,  and  whence  we  beheld  the  wide 
immeasurable  ocean  spread  before  our  gaze.  It  was  a  fearful  and  mag- 
nificent, but  to  us  a  melancholy  spectacle !  Fragments  of  ice  of  enor- 
mous size  floated  on  the  surface  of  the  agitated  ocean,  and  were  thrown 
by  the  waves  with  awful  violence  against  the  edge  of  the  ice-field  on 
the  further  side  of  the  channel  bc^fore  us.  The  collisions  were  so  tre- 
mendous, 
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mendouB,  that  large  masses  were  every  instant  broken  ftwmy»  and  it  wu 
evideut  that  the  portion  of  ice  which  still  divided  the  chinnd  from  the 
open  ocean  would  soon  be  completely  destroyed.  Had  we  altampled 
to  have  ferried  ourselves  across  uiM)n  one  of  the  floating  pieoea  of  ict, 
we  should  not  have  found  firm  footing  upon  our  arrival.  Even  on  oar 
own  side  fresh  lanes  of  water  were  continually  forming,  and  ^Kt^**"y 
in  every  direction  in  the  field  of  ice  behind  us.  We  could  go  so 
further. 

*With  a  painful  feeling  of  the  impossibility  of  overcominff  the 
obstacles  which  nature  opposed  to  tts,  our  last  hope  vanithed  of  dis- 
covering the  land,  which  we  yet  believed  to  exist.  We  Baw  onrBdves 
compelled  to  renounce  the  object  for  which  we  had  atriven  throogli 
three  years  of  hardships,  toil,  and  danger.  We  had  done  what  dot? 
and  honour  demanded ;  further  attempts  would  have  been  absolutely 
hopeless,  and  I  decided  to  return.' — ^p.  348. 

They  tarned ;  but  already  the  track  of  their  advance  was  acarody 
discernible.  In  fact  the  danger  become  so  imminent,  the  dogs  so 
exhausted^  the  provisions  so  scanty,  that  not  a  moment  was  to  be 
lost.  But  we  shall  content  ourselves  by  making  one  more  extract, 
which  exhibits  the  extreme  peril  to  which  these  enterprising  men 
were  exposed,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  admirable  conduct  of 
those  faithful  and  intelligent  creatures,  the  dogs,  by  whose  exer- 
ti(ms  alone  they  were  at  last  rescued. 

*  Afler  driving  only  three  wersts,  we  found  our  old  track  completely 

obliterated  by  fresh  hummocks  and  fissurcB,  which  rendered  oar  ad- 
vance  so  difficult  that  we  were  at  last  forced  to  abandon  a  part  of  the 
stores  which  we  carried.  After  toiliug  on  for  two  wersts  more,  we 
fouiul  ourselves  completely  surrounded  by  lanes  of  water,  opening  more 
and  more,  until,  to  the  west,  the  sea  appeared  completely  open  with 
iluating  ice,  and  dark  vapours  ascending  from  it  obscured  the  whole 
horizon.  To  the  south  wc  still  saw  what  appeared  a  plain  of  ice,  but  it 
consisted  only  of  larger  fragments,  and  even  these  we  could  not  reach, 
as  we  were  separated  from  them  by  a  wide  space  of  water.  Thus  cut 
ofl*  on  every  side,  we  awaited  the  night  with  anxiety  :  happily  for  us, 
both  the  sea  and  the  air  were  calm,  and  this  circumstance,  and  the 
expectation  of  a  night-frost,  gave  us  hope.  During  the  night  a  gentle 
breeze  sprung  up  from  the  W.N.W.,  and  gradually  impelled  the  ice- 
island,  on  which  we  were,  towards  the  east,  and  nearer  to  the  larger 
surface  before  mentioned.  In  order  to  get  over  the  remaining  space, 
we  hooked  with  poles  the  smaller  pieces  of  ice  which  floated  about,  and 
funned  with  them  a  kind  of  bridge,  which  the  night-frost  cemented 
sufficiently  to  admit  of  our  crossing  over  upon  it  before  sunrise  on  the 
27th.  "\Vc  had  hardly  proceeded  one  werst,  when  we  found  ourselves 
in  a  fresh  labyrinth  of  lanes  of  water,  which  hemmed  us  in  on  everv 
side.  As  nil  the  floating  pieces  around  us  were  smaller  than  the  one 
on  which  we  sto(M),  which  was  seventy-five  fathoms  across,  and  as  we 
saw  many  certain  indications  of  an  approaching  storm,  I  thought  it 
better  to  remain  on  the  larger  mass,  which  offered  us  somewhat  more 

security; 
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security ;  and  thus  we  waited  quietly  whatever  Proridence  should  de« 
cree.  Dark  clouds  now  rose  from  the  west,  and  the  whole  atmosphere 
became  filled  with  a  damp  vapour.  A  strong  breeze  suddenly  sprung 
up  from  the  west,  and  increased  in  less  than  half  an  hour  to  a  storm. 
Every  moment  huge  masses  of  ice  around  us  were  dashed  against  each 
other,  and  broken  into  a  thousand  fragments.  Our  little  party  re- 
mained fast  on  our  ice-island,  which  was  tossed  to  and  fro  by  the 
waves ;  we  gazed  in  most  painful  inactivity  on  the  wild  conflict  of  the 
elements,  expecting  every  moment  to  be  swallowed  up.  We  had  been 
three  long  hours  in  this  position,  and  still  the  mass  of  ice  beneath  us 
held  together,  when  suddenly  it  was  caught  by  the  storm,  and  hurled 
against  a  large  field  of  ice;  the  crash  was  terrific,  and  the  mass  beneath 
us  was  shattered  into  fragments.  At  that  dreadful  moment,  when  es- 
cape seemed  impossible,  Uie  impulse  of  self-preservation  implanted  in 
every  living  being  saved  us.  Instinctively  we  all  sprang  at  once  on 
the  sledges,  and  urged  the  dogs  to  their  full  speed :  they  flew  across  the 
yielding  fragments  to  the  field  on  which  we  had  been  stranded,  and 
safely  reached  a  part  of  it  of  firmer  character,  on  which  were  several 
hummocks,  and  where  the  dogs  immediately  ceased  running,  conscious^ 
apparently,  that  the  danger  was  past.  We  were  saved :  we  joyfully 
embraced  each  other,  and  united  in  thanks  to  God  for  our  preservation 
from  such  imminent  peril.* — pp.  352,  353. 

liut  their  misfortunes  did  not  end  here ;  their  provisions  were 
nearly  exhausted^  and  M.  Kasmin^  who  had  been  sent  in  an 
empty  sledge  to  the  northward  to  try  to  kill  a  bear  as  food  for 
the  dogs,  returned  without  saccess :  they  were  cut  off  from  the 
deposit  of  their  provisions, — they  were  360  wersts  from  their  near- 
est magazine,  and  the  food  for  the  dogs  was  now  barely  sufHcient 
for  three  days.  *  There  was  nothing  to  be  done,'  says  Von 
Wrangell,  *but  to  begin  our  return,  which  we  did  on  the  6th 
of  March,  with  the  prospect  of  our  dogs  perishing  by  the  way 
and  our  having  to  travel  the  remainder  of  the  distance  on 
foot.'  Their  joy  may  be  easily  imagined  when,  after  a  few  worsts' 
travelling,  they  fell  in  with  M.  von  Matiuschkin  and  his  party, 
bringing  with  them  an  abundant  supply  of  provisions  of  all  kinds. 

To  leave  nothing  undone,  which,  by  possibility  could  be 
cfTectcd,  M.  von  Wrangell  advanced  to  the  eastward  along  tho 
coast,  passed  Cape  North,  seen  in  Cook's  last  voyage,  and  pro- 
ceeded as  far  as  Koliutschin  Island,  which  he  says  is  the  Bnrney 
Island  of  Cook,  and  the  spot  where  the  survey  of  Captain  Billings 
ended  from  Behring's  Strait ;  and  here  he  found  a  party  of  the 
Tchutschi,  who  had  come  to  trade  from  the  same  strait. 

It  is  impossible  to  read  this  book  without  being  impressed 
with  the  striking  similarity  in  the  toils,  the  dangers,  and 
the  sufferings  to  which  Sir  Edward  Parry  in  his  last  attempt, 
and  M.  von  Wrangell  in  his  four  excursions,  were  exposed  on 
the  ice  of  the  Nor&  Polar  Sea*    It  is^  however,  only  fair  to  admit 

that 
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that  in  every  particular  the  Russian  seaman  had  to  tastain  and 
contend  against  an  infinitely  greater  amount  of  difficulty  and  dis- 
advantage ; — he  was  exposed  for  a  much  longer  period — he  tra- 
versed a  much  greater  space — he  had  far  inferior  means  and  re- 
sources to  work  with  and  to  fall  back  upon.  We  must  add^  that 
no  British  officer  can  compare  the  narratives  without  being  deeply 
impressed  with  the  generous  liberality  which  his  own  govermneot 
shows  in  all  its  arrangements  fur  the  safety  and  comfort  of  thoie 
employed^  in  researches  of  this  nature,  under  the  English  flag. 

Of  the  leader  of  these  Russian  expeditions  we  have  always  re* 
ceivcd  from  his  own  countrymen  and  others  the  most  flattering 
accounts.  That  extraordinary  'pedestrian/  Captain  Cochrane, 
when  on  the  shores  of  the  Frozen  Sea^  was  indebted  to  him  for 
friendly  advice  and  assistance ;  and  the  Captain  says  that,  '  for 
pers(mal  exertion  and  sacrifice,  scientific  acquirements,  more  par- 
ticularly in  practical  and  theoretical  astronomy,  he  believes  this 
indefatigable  young  officer,  the  Baron  von  Wrangell,  has  no 
equal  in  the  Russian  navy.' 

We  have  barely  hinted  at  the  similarity  of  the  English  and 
Russian  enterprises  along  the  shores  of  the  Polar  Sea  ;  but  there 
is  also  a  most  striking  correspondence  in  all  the  geographical 
features  of  the  whole  surrounding  coast  of  this  sea.  Major 
Sabine,  who  has  well  studied,  and  to  a  certain  extent  is  personally 
acquainted  with,  the  subject,  says,  in  his  Preface — 

*  There  is  a  striking  resemblance  in  the  configuration  of  the  northern 
coasts  of  the  continents  of  Asia  and  America  for  several  hundred  miles 
on  cither  side  of  Bchring  Straits ;  the  general  direction  of  the  coast  is 
the  same  in  both  continents,  the  latitude  is  nearly  the  same,  and  each 
has  its  attendant  group  of  islands  to  the  north, — the  Asiatic  continent, 
those  usually  known  as  the  New  Siberian  Islands, — and  the  American, 
those  called  by  Sir  Edward  Parry  the  North  Georgian  Group,  and  since  filly 
named  from  their  discoverer,  the  Parry  Islands.  The  resemblance  includes 
the  islands  also,  both  in  general  character  and  in  latitude.' — pp.  5,  6. 

Attention  has  frequently  been  called  in  our  journal  to  the 
polar  regions,  and  more  particularly  to  the  shores,  the  ice,  ami  the 
islands  of  that  portion  of  the  Polar  Sea  which  borders  on  America ; 
the  object  of  our  inquiry  being  especially  directed  to  the  practica- 
bility of  an  open  passage  through  it  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pa- 
cific Oceans — which  now,  in  jwint  of  fact,  has,  as  nearly  as  ]x>ssible. 
been  carrietl  into  execution.  Leaving  that,  however,  for  the  pro- 
S(*nt  out  of  the  question,  we  are  now  in  a  condition  to  take  a  more 
correct  and  extended  view  of  the  whole  surrounding  shores  of  this 
sea.  \Vc  now  know  that  the  averaire  latitudes  of  these  shores  may 
be  taken  at  about  70%  sonic  few  of  its  capes  and  headlands  ex- 
tending one  or  two  degrees  higher,  and  some  of  the  bays  and 

inlets, 
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inlets,  fdrminn:  the  mouihs  of  rivers,  as  many  ilegrers  lowei^ 
Taking  the  above  averaye,  we  may  view  this  great  Polar  Sea  as 
encloaed  withiu  a  circle  whose  diameter  is  forty  degrees,  or  2400 
geographical  miles,  and  circumference  7200  miles.  On  tf 
Asiatic  side  of  this  sea  arc  Nova  Zembla  and  the  New  Siberii 
Islands,  each  cxteniUng  to  about  the  76tli  degree  of  latitui 
On  the  European  and  American  sides  are  Spitsbergen,  eslend* 
ing  to  about  80^,  and  a  part  of  Old  Greenland,  whose  northern 
estremity  is  yet  unknown.  Facing  America  is  the  large  island 
washed  by  the  Regent's  Inlet.  Parry's  or  Melville  Islands,  with 
some  others,  in  iat.  70°  to  70".  and  beyond  these  nothing  is  known 
of  any  other  land  or  islands ;  and  if  we  may  form  an  opinion,  by 
inspecting  the  general  chart  of  the  earth,  it  would  be,  that  no 
islands  exist  which  could  in  any  shape  obstruct  navigation. 

We  come  to  this  conclusion  from  observing  that,  in  none  nf  the 
great  oceans  of  the  globe,  are  there  any  large  islands  very  distant 
Irom  the  shore  of  some  continent-  Those  near  such  a  shore  may 
bo  considered  as  fragments  of  it ;  and  those  which  arc  distant  are 
very  seldom  such  as  occasion  any  obstruction  to  navigation ; 
being  small,  and  for  the  most  part  volcanic,  as  we  find  the 
greater  part  of  those  in  the  Pacific  ami  the  Indian  Oceans. 
There  appears  10  be  no  reason  why  the  islands  of  the  great  Polar 
Sea  may  not  be  su]>poscd  to  partake  of  the  same  law.  M.  Von 
Wrangell's  prioress  on  the  ice  was  stopped  by  arriving  at  nn 
open  sea  in  Iat.  "0°  or  7 1°.  '  We  beheld,'  he  says,  '  the  wide, 
immeasurable  ocean  spread  before  our  gaze,  a  fearful  and  inair- 
nilicent,  but  to  us  a  melancholtf  spectacle  :' — '  A  spectacle,"  well 
obscrvofl  Major  Sabine,  '  thai  would  wear  an  aspect  of  a  totally 
opposite  character  to  those  whose  success  should  depend  cm 
the  facilities  of  navigation.'  Lieutenant  Anjou  was  sloiiped  by 
an  open  sea  to  the  northward  of  the  New  Siberian  Islands  in 
tat.  7(P;  so  were  Hendcrstom,  Talarinow,  and  every  llussian 
who  had  crossed  the  ]>olar  ice ;  we  know  that  all  the  parties, 
who  surveyed  along  the  coast  of  America  from  Behring'a  Strait 
to  Back's  River,  saw  nothing  but  open  sea  to  the  northward;  and 
Captain  .lames  Ross,  from  the  western  side  of  what  has  Iwen 
illf^itimalely  called  Boothia  (another  name  havii^  already  been 
appropriated  Ui  it),  saw  nothing  but  sea  to  the  westward.  Parry, 
in  his  concluding  paragraph,  says,  '  before  the  middle  of  August 
when  we  left  the  ice  in  our  boats,  a  ship  might  have  sailed  ^)  * 
latitude  of  8'2°,  almost  without  touching  a  piece  of  ice ;  ani 
was  the  general  opinion  among  us  thai,  by  the  end  of  that  month, 
it  would  probably  have  been  no  very  difficult  matter  to  n^ach  the 
parallel  of  8J'  [why  not  90^  ?]  obout  tho  meridian  of  ihe  Seven 
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Islands/  Are  we  not  then  led  to  the  amdiukm  fimi,  rappmnf 
no  continent  to  intenrene,  no  obstruction  from  iee  woold  prevent 
a  navigable  passage  to  the  rery  pole?  The  point  which  enjmt 
the  presence  of  tbe  sun  above  the  horiaon  six  months  in  the 
year  without  once  setting,  must  have  a  much  milder  temperature 
than  Spitsbergen  in  80^,  or  even  in  82**,  where  Pmny  found  it 
warm  enough.  It  would  appear  indeed  that  the  extreme  cold 
is  from  the  arctic  circle  to  72*"  or  73^ 

We  have  always  been  consistent  in  the  firm  belief  of  the  ptac* 
ticability  of  a  north-west  passage^  and  the  more  we  cotiftider  tbe 
subject,  the  more  satisfied  wc  are  that  it  may  luid  ought  to  be 
accomplished  by  British  seamen.  The  door  has  been  opened  bv 
British  intrepidity  at  its  two  extremities, — Lancaster  Sound  and 
Bchring's  Strait^ — and  from  what  we  have  just  stated  there  is  iitlie 
cause  to  suspect  any  intervention  of  islands  to  impede  navigation. 
'  That  there  is  an  opening/  says  Captain  Beaufort,  the  intelligciit 
h^-drographor  of  the  Admiralty,  '  and,  at  times,  a  navigable  sea* 
passage  between  the  straits  of  Behring  and  Davis,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  person  who  has  duly  weighed  the 
evidence ;  it  is  e(|UaUy  certain  that  it  would  be  an  intolerable  dis- 
grace to  this  country,  were  the  flag  of  any  other  nation  to  be  home 
through  it  before  our  own ;'  and  he  adds,  '  whenever  the  wiariom 
of  go\'ernment  shall  think  fit  to  solve  the  great  proUem,  I  am 
satisfied  that  the  mode  proposed  by  Sir  John  Barrow"^  is  the  most 
prudent  that  could  be  adopted.*  Deeply,  indeed^  should  we 
deplore  the  *  intolerable  disgrace  *  of  having  this  favx>urite  object 
of  every  British  government,  for  the  last  2aO  years,  snatclied  from 
our  grasp  by  '  the  flag  of  any  other  nation.'  '  Who,'  savs  Major 
Sabine,  '  that  reflects  on  the  interest  which  has  been  excited  in 
this  country  for  two  centuries  and  a  half,  by  the  question  of  a 
north«west  passnge,  on  the  heroic  performances  of  tho  earlier 
navigators^  in  their  frail  and  insuflicient  vessels,  and  on  all  the 
cflbrts  of  modem  times,  can  forbear  to  wish  tliat  the  crowning 
enterprise  of  so  much  exertion  and  so  many  hopes,  may  be  more 
suitable  to  those  expectations  of  a  <'  free  and  navigable  "  passagi* 
which  formed  the  reasonable  basis  of  this  long-chenshe<l  project  .'* 
We  cannot,  however,  conceal  from  ourselves,  that,  a\'ailing  itself 
of  our  tardiness,  there  is  'a  flag  of  another  nation,*  whose 
monarch  is  active,  enterprising,  ambitious,  and  all-powerful,  and 
who  has  an  equally  enterprising  admiral  who  would  be  but  Uio 


*  Tliift  plaii,  we  iiet*d  fcarcrly  my,  it  to  crtyn  hufRui  Bay.  tliron^i  imncwgKr  nvmm 
uul  Harrow'*  Strail  (alwuys  o)4>ii^,  jiaw  tin*  oin'iiiiig  ulMUit  Cn\*'  Walkw,  stew  a  dirwrt 
ci)iir>p  for  l!oltriiig*i  Strait,  keeping  a)>otit  midway  Ix-'twwfii  the  coast  of  America  and 
Melville  lalttid« 

happj 
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happy  to  carry  tbat  flag  from  Petersbui^  to  Kainachatka  through 
the  north-west  passage.^ 

We  know  it  is  aoroctimes  aaid  that,  after  so  many  failures,  the 
expenditure  of  so  much  money,  and  oonsidering  the  risk  of 
life  to  those  engaged  in  it,  the  govBrnment  would  hardly  be 
justified  in  making  any  further  attempt.  We  shall  briefly  state 
why  we  demur  to  any  such  objections.  Firsts  with  regard  to 
the  failures — ^we  think  they  can  scarcely  be  so  deemed,  as  each 
successive  attempt  has  been  progressiTe,  and  thrown  important 
additional  light  on  the  nature  of  arctic  navigation.  It  has  noW 
been  decidedly  ascertained  what  route  ought  to  be  taken  and 
what  avoided.  It  is  now  known  that,  in  the  Pcdar  Sea,  open 
water  is  invariably  found  at  a  distance  from  land,  whilst  near 
the  shores  of  the  ccmtinents  and  of  islands,  and  in  the  straits^ 
ice  is  constantly  accumulated  and  generally  fixed  to  the  ground* 
Hitherto  it  has  been  the  practice  to  creep  along  the  shore,  and 
the  result  has  been  disastrous  enough.  Thus  Parry,  by  ding- 
ing to  the  coast  of  Melville  Island,  bad  nearly  lost  the  Griper 
among  the  ice,  which  forced  her  violently  to  the  shore ;  and  the 
Fury  was  totally  lost  by  the  drifting  shore  ice  of  Prince  Regent's 
Inlet.  Lower  down  in  the  same  gulif,  Ross  was  obliged  to  abandon 
his  ship  among  the  ice.  Captain  Lyon  was  in  the  same  predica- 
ment close  to  Repulse  Bay ;  and  the  last  attempt  of  Captain 
Back,  in  the  Terror,  was  foiled  by  that  ship  getting  among  the  ice 
off  the  coast  of  Southampton  Island,  in  the  midst  of  which  she  was 
tossed  and  whirled  about  150  miles  in  200  days,  and  so  damaged 
that  she  with  difficulty  reached  Lough  Swilly  in  a  sinking  state,  f 
As  a  contrast  to  the  disasters  above  mentioned,  it  will  be  found 
that  most  of  the  old  navigators^  Baffin,  Bylot,  Davis,  Fox,  Mid- 
dleton,  instead  of  '  keeping  too  near  land,*  carefully  avoided  the 

*  A  Borth-wett  pa»aff«  would  be  of  iiaSnite  importauce  to  Runm  as  connected  with 
her  settlemeuts  oii  the  N.VIT.  cMst  of  North  America  and  the  NJ5.  coast  of  Asia. 

MiW. 

The  distance  from  St.  Petersburg  to  Cape  tioni       •      .     •      9300 

„        fVom  Cape  Horn  to  Behrtng'i  Strait    •     .     •      S500 

Total  distance 18,800 

Petersburg  to  Behring's  Strait  by  Lancaster  Sound  .     •     •     S,670 

Dilferetice 13,ld0  miles. 

Tbe  latter  route  beii^  less  than  one-^ird  of  the  distance  of  dsat  by  Cape  Horn. 

t  Boswell  tells  us  that  Dr.  Johmoii,  talking  of  Phipps*s  voyage  to  die  north  pelt, 
observed  that  *  it  was  coiijcctured  that  our  former  navigators  have  kept  too  near  lawl, 
and  so  have  found  the  sea  firoaen  Cu-  north,  because  the  land  hinders  the  free  notisn  «f 
the  tide ;  but,  in  the  wide  ocean,  where  the  waves  tumble  at  their  own  convenience,  it  it 
imagineil  tliat  die  frost  does  not  take  effect.'*  Tbe  premises  as  to  ^  too  near  land'  are 
correct,  but  the  condunon  is  erronecms. 

2  o  2  shores^ 
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shores^  and  kept  in  the  mid-clianneU  where  there  was  plentj  of 
open  water  to  allow  of  their  moving  freely,  and  none  of  them  were 
caught  and  detained  by  the  ice  for  a  single  winter.  If  the  failure 
of  Parry  to  reach  the  pole,  after  all  his  strenuous  exertions,  be 
considered  as  conclusive  against  the  measure,  we  must  demur  on 
the  ground  j  ust  stated ;  he  proceeded  directly  north  from  the  north 
part  of  Spitzbergen,  carrying  as  it  were  the  shore- ice  along  with 
him ;  whereas,  it  is  well  known  to  the  whale-fishers,  that  open 
water  almost  always  prevails  midway  between  Spitzbergen  and  Old 
Greenland,  thus  affording  the  best  chance  of  success.  If  it  be 
asked  what  the  objects  cou\d  have  been  of  the  attempt  to  reach  the 
pole  ?  our  reply  would  be — various — curiosity  the  least  of  them ; 
and  we  ask,  would  not  the  man,  who  had  stood  on  the  pivot  of  the 
axis  round  which  the  earth  revolves,  be  hailed  by  all  nations  as 
the  wonder  of  the  world  ?  Would  not  a  series  of  scientific  and 
physical  observations  made  on  that  point  be  considered  as  of  in- 
finite imp)rtance  to  our  present  imperfect  knowledgne  of  that  part 
of  the  globe?  Then,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  polar  chart — 
what  may  not  have  occurred  to  many — the  shortened  distance 
over  the  pole  is  most  inviting ;  a  direct  northern  course  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Thames  across  the  pole  to  Behring*s  Strait  is  only 
3570  geographical  miles,  while  the  course  from  the  same  point 
through  Lancaster  Sound  to  the  same  strait  is  4660  geographical 
miles — making  a  difference  of  IO9O  miles,  or  nearly  a  fourth  less, 
in  favour  of  the  passage  over  the  pole. 

Secondly :  with  regard  to  the  expense ;  we  cannot  imagine 
that,  in  a  question  of  such  importance,  and  with  a  navy  such  as 
ours,  the  expense  of  two  small  vessels,  with  the  few  officers  and 
men  required,  ought  to  be  a  matter  of  any  consideration  with  the 
government  Ten  thousand  pounds,  or  fifteen  at  the  utmost, 
would  go  far  to  defray  the  whole  expense  for  a  year.  When 
we  find  that,  for  an  expedition  to  the  ice  in  the  Southern  Ocean, 
ordered  by  the  Treasury  (as  mentioneil  in  our  last  Number), 
for  the  advancement  of  the  science  of  Terrestrial  Magnetism, 
somewhere  about  45,000/.  appears  to  have  been  expended  in 
fitting  out  two  large  bombs,  and  that  about  35,000/.  more  will 
be  expended  in  the  three  years  of  their  estimated  absence; — 
when  we  find,  moreover,  that  above  60,000/.  has  been  voted  by 
parliament,  at  the  suggestion  of  some  very  worthy  people  no 
doubt,  to  convert  the  negroes  of  the  Niger  to  Christianity,  and 
thereby,  as  has  absurdly  been  promulgated  by  them,  to  put  an 
end  to  the  slave-trade — their  location  confined  to  one  river  and 
one  point,  on  a  coast  of  SOOO  miles,  full  of  negroes  and  rivers 
— we  cannot  bring  ourselves  to  think  that  the  trifling  expense 
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of  a  few  thousand  pounds  nil)  be  considered  as  on)'  iibstAclc.  by 
a  rcnsonablc  govcrninenl,  to  tlie  completion  of  the  [inssngc  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. 

Thirdly:  nothing  short  of  entire  ignornncc  of  facts  could  raise 
on  objection  on  the  ground  of  ihc  risk  of  life.  In  tlie  whole  of 
the  expeditions  and  llicJr  numerous  winterings  in  the  ice,  nut 
more  than  three  lives  were  lost,  and  those  appear  to  have  been 
such  as  would  have  fallen  anywhere;  and  it  is  a  well-esiablished 
faa,  that  the  bodily  health  of  both  men  and  officers  has  been 
improved  and  their  cimslitutions  strengthened,  by  wintering  on 
the  ice.  Captain  James  Ross,  who,  we  believe,  passed  seven 
winters  in  the  fro:!Pn  regions,  is  one  of  the  most  active,  vigorous, 
and  portly  men  that  can  be  seen ;  and  Sir  Edward  Parry  answers 
in  person  (and  we  have  no  doubt  in  other  resperts)  to  the 
'  viT  liber '  of  Horace,  '  tolus  teres  atque  ro/wnrftw.'  But  the  de- 
cree of  ignomnce  that  prevails,  even  in  ihe  reading  community  of 
this  counrry,  respecting  these  northern  vojages,  is  quite  surpris- 
ing. When  intelligence  arrived  that  two  gentlemen  of  the  Hud- 
sim's  Bay  Company  had  completed  the  survey  of  a  portion  of  the 
North  American  coast,  one  heard  in  all  societies,  and  read  in  a 
dozen  newspapers,  that  the  nortli-west  passage  had  at  last  liccn 
liueuvereH ;  and  when  Back  was  sent  out  to  Repulse  IJay  to  effect 
the  remaining  portion,  wc  were  told  he  was  gone  to  the  north  pole. 
One  is  less  surjiriscd,  therefore,  at  the  simplicity  of  the  gentleman, 
wlio,  on  viewing  the  panorama  of  .Sir  John  Ross,  said  coolly  tii  the 
showman,  '  Pray,  sir,  be  Kind  enough  to  show  these  ladies  the 
north  pole,"  and  received  for  answer,  ■  You  see.  sir,  that  there 
I»<de  on  the  hUl  with  a  Hag  on  it;  that,  sir,  is  the  north  pole;" 
which  sent  him  away  quite  satisfied. 

If  the  government,  from  want  of  information  or  from  indifTer- 

cncc.  should    be  induced   to    abandon    all  further    attempts  to 

pursue  n  subject,  which  has  engaged  the  attention  of  the  first 

J  »en  of  every  age,  from  the  time  of  Elizabeth  to  the  present  day, 

t';Aen  indeed  we  may  well  despond.      But  no — after  all  the  un- 

I'ldftuuled,  persevering,  and,  we  will   add,  successful  efforts,    that 

Itkave  been  made  and  recorded,  we  can  iiardly  persuade  ourselves 

1 4hot  tliis  wdl  be  the  case.     Wc  cannot  believe — now  the  doors 

ive  been  widely  thrown  open — thai  the  triumph  of  first  actually 

K passing  the  threshold  shall,  after  all  that  we  have  done  to  clear 

I  4I1C  way,  be  left  lo  any  foreign  flag.     Forbid  it,  we  say,  national 

1^  iionour  1      Forbid  it,  national  pride  !     Should  tliis  be  permitted, 

England  may  bow  her  bead. 


i 
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Art.  V. — 1.  Critical  and  Miscellaneous  Essays.     By  Ttiomas 
Carlyle.     4  vols.   ]2mo.     London,  1839. 

2.  The  French  Revolution,  a  History.     3  vols.  12mo.      London, 

1837. 

3.  Sartor  Resarfu^.     Ibid.     12mo.     1836. 

4.  Chartism,     By  Thomas  Carlyle.     London.     S^-o.      1839. 

n^HESE  remarkable  volumes  contain  many  grave  errors:  tliej 
-*-  exhibit  vagueness,  and  misconception,  and  apparenilj  toul 
ignorance  in  points  of  tlxe  utmost  im|)ortance.  They  profess  ui 
be  on  subjects  of  ethics,  philosophy,  and  religion,  and  yet,  nolwiih- 
standing  a  plausible  phraseology  scattered  here  and  there,  ihey 
make  no  profession  of  a  definite  Christianity ;  and  if  it  were  fair 
to  put  hints  and  general  sentiments  together,  and  to  chai^  the 
writer  with  the  conclusions  to  which  they  pn>bably  will  hrwg  his 
readers,  we  should  be  compelled  to  describe  them  as  a  now  pro- 
fession of  Pantheism.  Yet  there  is  so  much  truth  in  them,  and  w 
many  evidences,  not  only  of  an  inquiring  and  deep-thinking  mind, 
but  of  a  humble,  trustful,  and  affectionate  heart,  that  we  hMve  not 
the  slightest  inclinaticm  to  speak  of  them  otherwise  than  kindly. 
We  are  very  willing  to  believe  that  wliat  is  false  and  bad  belongs 
to  the  enl  circumstances  of  the  day — what  is  good  and  true  to  the 
Author  himself ;  and  to  hope  that  more  light  and  knowledge  will 
bring  him  right  at  last,  since  already  he  has  advanced  so  far  in 
defiance  of  the  difficulties  around  him. 

In  one  ]ioint  of  view,  Mr.  Carlyles  ^\Titing$,  and  the  partial 
popularity  which  they  have  obtained,  arc  a  striking  symptom  ul' 
the  state  of  the  times.  No  author  of  any  school  confesses  nvtrc 
distinctly  that  for  more  than  a  century  the  English  mind  has  be:*n 
incapable  of  originating  or  appreciating  any  deep  philosophy.  Its 
whole  vision,  he  avows,  seems  to  have  been  obscured,  and  per- 
verted to  a  singular  obliquity.  The  only  works  professing  a  graver 
philosophy,  which  we  can  now  put  into  the  hands  of  young  students, 
who  wish  to  know  what  their  immediate  ancestors  have  thought  on 
the  weightiest  questions  respecting  man,  are  those  to  which  the 
really  powerful  intellects  of  Germany  and  Francx^  have  |x>inted,  the 
better  with  contempt,  and  the  worse  with  triumph,  as  the  source 
of  most  of  the  follies  which  subsequently  inundated  those  a>uiitnes. 
From  these  a  man  ntay  learn  that  he  is  made  of  five  senses,  and  litUe 
more  ;  that  he  is  to  think  for  himself,  without  listening  to  others ; 
that  he  is  not  responsiL>le  to  man,  and  consequently  not  to  God, 
for  his  opinions,  nor,  therefore,  for  his  actions ;  that  his  whole  in- 
tellectual power  is  merely  a  machine  for  <jrinding  logic ;  that  it 
is  his  riglit  and  duty  to  govern  himself,  and  not  to  be  governed 
by  others  ;  that  societies  are  joint-stock  companies  for  taking  care 
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of  man'i  hoHy,  leaving  liii  soul  to  take  cair  of  iUclf;  thai  what- 
ever  he  thinks  and  feeU  is  riffhl ;  llmt  whalpvcr  lie  deems  pro- 
fllnbie  is  niso  f^noil ;  tlint  his  mind  may  be  anntomised  and  studied 
as  B  skeleton  iti  a  iilus-casc.  am)  nil  its  faculties  and  ori>nns  in- 
jected and  laid  otil — and  that  with  this,  and  this  alone,  we  may 
thoruuphlv  undentand  it ;  ibal  it  is  every  man's  business  to  take 
care  of  himself;  that  it  is  our  duty  to  see  the  whole  uf  every- 
thing!;; that  whatever  we  cannul  see.  atid  lorco  into  a  nyllogiaiu.  is 
false;  tliat  mystery  is  anuther  word  for  falsehood  ;  that  religion 
is  little  more  than  priestcraft ;  that  men  ran  find,  and  did  tiiid 
it  out,  nt  the  beginnitiff,  by  the  hgbt  of  their  oAn  undcntand- 
ing;  that  if  reliirion  is  to  be  maintained  it  should  lie  excluded  nt 
least  from  the  ordinary  pursuits  and  speculatioos  of  lifo.  and  placed 
in  qaorantine,  as  if  its  very  breath  would  infect  the  imlependeiK-e 
and  value  of  truth;  that  prudent  practice  lias  no  ronaexiim  with 
jirofound  theory  ;  and  that  in  a  world  of  railroad*  and  steam-boats, 
printing-presses,  and  spinning-jennies,  deep  thinking  it  quite  oul 
M  place. 

In  this  country  the  faint  bofiiDiung  of  better  ibingt  may  hir 
tnrcd  first  in  the  works  uf  Coleridge  and  Wordsworth.  I'he 
Jbnncr,  a  vigorous,  self-formed,  irregular,  but  penelriuivr  niin<l. 
JBcapable  of  acqaieecing;  in  the  meagre  faro  set  before  it  by  the 
popular  literature,  was  conipelled  to  seek  for  something  more 
•nhstantial  in  the  new  world  of  German  motaphysics.  How 
largely  he  was  indebted  to  these  for  the  views,  and  even  words, 
which  he  promulgated  in  Kngland,  we  need  not  now  uiquire.  But 
whatever  he  may  have  borniwcd,  he  wo*  a  man  of  true  nativi 
^nius;  and  Coleridge  hns  undoul>todly  given  considerabli 
]Rtlso  to  ihuughl  in  this  country,  and  dissipated  the 
wkich  tlie  more  energetic  mtods  felt  in  trarolling  ovc 
ith  uninteresting  Maeadamieed  rooil  of  modern  English  li 

ilure,  where  every  mile  brought  back  the  same  jirospect,  and 
nd  was  constantly  in  view,  and  not  a  turn  or  a  chasm. 

I  wot  permitted  to  disturb  the  <lulncss  of  its  logical  j>erspi 
Btty  and  ease.      He   put   before   them    statoments   which    thej 
could  not  unilersioml ;  hinted  nt  mysteries ;  indulged  in  n  slrni 
UDOuutb  phraseology,  whifh  awakened  attention,  as  a  new  li 
^a;;e ;  ami  first  taught  young  minds  their  own  weaknesa. 
■|b«n  encountged  tbciu  to  undertake  exercises  which  wuuhl  creoM 

rwngth.      We  are  very  far    from  thinking   Coleridge  a  safe  or 

rand  writer ;    hut  he  has  done  good  :    lie  opened  one  eye  of  ttic 
ipiDg  iiUellect  of  this  couniry — and  the  whole  body  is  i 
ining  to  show  signs  of  animation. 

'  Mr.  VVoidaworlh  the  country  owes  a  still  greater  debt  ^ 
iiilude.     Eywi   be  has  only  moda  a  sup  to  Ibo  rMtoral*' 
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of  better  philosophy  among  us :  but  it  is  a  great  step,  in  a  safer 
direction,  and  its  influence  will  be  felt  far  more  extensively.  It 
18  singular  to  observe  in  how  many  great  revolutions,  which  have 
altered  the  course  of  human  opinions  and  affairs,  the  impulse  and 
direction  have  been  given,  not  by  one  but  by  two  minds,  co- 
operating together,  one  representing  the  higher  power  of  the  intel- 
lect, and  the  other  more  of  feeling.  Plato  and  Aristotle,  Luther 
and  Melancthon,  Jerome  and  Augustine,  Cranmer  and  Ridley, 
were  yoke-fellows  of  this  kind  :  so  Wordsworth,  the  kind,  gentle, 
affectionate  Wordsworth,  seems  to  have  been  almost  paired  with 
the  acute,  restless,  deep-thinking  Coleridge.  And  if  God  has  a 
work  to  be  done  in  this  land,  it  is  not  strange  that  he  should 
employ  instruments  to  address  both  the  head  and  the  heart  It 
is  in  this  latter  work  that  Wordsworth  has  been  most  efficient. 
We  can  scarcely  overrate  the  blessing  to  this  country  of  reco- 
vering a  school  of  poetry  quiet,  pure,  and  sober,  and  yet  not 
superficial — which,  even  if  it  be  at  times,  as  it  certainly  is,  arti- 
ficial and  affected,  is  affected  in  imitation  of  the  better  and 
simpler  parts  of  nature — to  supersede  the  exaggerated  phantas- 
magoria of  one  school,  and  the  effeminate  sensualities  of  another. 
Mr.  Wordsworth,  in  the  face  of  ridicule,  has  attempted  this,  and, 
after  a  long  and  patient  endurance  of  many  slights,  he  has  lived 
to  see  his  own  success.* 

One  great,  perhaps  the  greatest,  truth  of  philosophy,  and  the 
best  foundation  for  all  philosophy,  has  been  brought  home  and 
familiarised  to  ordinary  readers  by  Wordsworth's  poetry ;  and 
this  truth  gives  the  chief  value  to  Mr.  Carlyle's  speculations  :  ii 
is  the  value  of  little  things.  Perhaps,  after  all,  the  whole  of 
human  philosophy  is  nothing  more  than  construing  signs,  trans- 
lating one  language  into  another,  reading  individual  facts  in 
general  principles,  and  general  principles  in  individual  facts. 
As  philosophy,  in  the  more  restricted  sense  of  the  word,  is 
the  translation  of  matter  into  spirit,  the  tracing  of  the  infinite 
and  invisible,  and  universal,  and  spiritual,  in  the  little,  palpable, 
partial  hints  of  the  material  world ;  so  art  in  its  widest  extent. 


*  Alwut  a  year  tince  the  Uiiivenity  of  Oxford  coiifrrretl  on  liim  an  honorary  degrrcw 
l\'nK)ii«  who  wore  ivestnt  have  uaseittd,  tliut  no  enthusiasm  in  the  same  asseraLiy, 
cxce]it  that  with  which  they  received  their  own  illustriuus  Chancellor,  equalled  the 
a])plause  with  which  the  j^ootl  old  man, — *  the  poet,'  as  he  was  then  entitle<l  by  tliem,  *  of 
the  ]Kx>r,'~>was  fleeted  by  a  Uxly  mostly  of  young  men,  who  a  few  years  back  wookl 
have  lieeii  sighing  and  looking  deyiKrrate  over  the  sorrows  of  I.Ara  or  Manfred,  and 
laughing  witli  sconi  at  Peter  Hell  and  Betty  Foy — as  if  Peter  Bell  and  Betty  Foy  w«e 
the  whole  of  Woidsworth  ;  or  a  man  could  not  \ie  a  poet  who«e  hero  was  not  gti'ilty  of 
incest  or  nnirder,  a  hater  and  liateil  of  mankind.  To  liave  ])roduced  such  achangr^ 
and  letl  iiis4Misihly  to  the  formation  of  an  entire  new  schtKd  in  iioetrv — a  {loetry  of  deep 
thouglit,  as  well  as  pure  and  warm  feeling — is  a  recollection  which  he  may  well  cbcrisb 
iu  the  dediiic  uf  hit  life  at  an  iuesbaiutible  comfort. 

including 
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including  thr  whole  range  of  man's  rrentivc  powers,  tnny  be  only 
liio  same  process  reversed  ;  U  may  be  the  enibudvinfr  pf  die  same 
^reiit  truths,  whirh  pbilosophy  evolves  from  material  forms,  in 
mntrriul  f<jnns  ognin  ;  ibe  rendering  tbeni  visible  and  sensibli;  lo 
common  eyes,  not  capable  iif  discerning  or  retaining  ibein 
their  disembodied  abstract  existence.  If  this  be  so, 
unilcrtitand  how  philosophy  is  inseparably  connected 
and  espcdnlly  with  poelry  ;  and  huw  much  it  owes  to  a  [loel,  who 
has  taught  men  to  look  at  nature  in  its  mimilesl  forms,  in  its 
leaves  and  insects,  and  petty  movements,  and  Immblest  shadows — 
CI  en  in  its  most  degrades)  creatures — as  a  deep  and  awful  mystery, 
before  which  there  is  no  place  for  arrogance  or  conceit ;  w  here  he 
who  sees  nothing  but  the  exterior  is  litdc  better  ibon  an  idiot, 
and  be  who  pierces  most  deeply,  sees  the  darkest  depths  beyond. 
Once  make  ibe  human  being  feel  that  ibero  is  more  in  things 
nround  bim  than  he  can  understand  or  penetrate,  and  he  will 
acknowledge  a  mystery .  With  mystery  will  come  the  sense  of  his 
own  weakness,  humilily,  and  sell'-distrusi,  and  the  still   better 

I.aMisciousnpss  of  the  presence  of  a  greater  power.  Then  follows 
Jieccssavily  fntlh — for  in  ibc  midst  of  doubt  and  darkness  man 
cannot  li^c  without  failb.  If  he  has  no  ground  for  it.  .is  the 
Christian  has,  he  will  invent  and  imagine  a  ground  for  it,  as  Mr. 
t'arlyle  does;  he  will  persist  in ■^■herisbing  it,  though  he  can  give 
no  reason  for  it ;  and  thns,  ibuugb  far  from  the  truth,  be  has 
yet  escaped  from  the  regions  farthest  opposed  lo  it,  from  scep- 
ticism, cold -h cart edncas,  self-sufficiency — the  logical  restless 
cavilling  of  an  intellect  wbicli  sees  nothing  beyond  itself — and  the 
final  dreariness  of  despair,  which  comes  on  as  night  draws  rouitd 

I,  when  the  understanding  can  no  longer  work,  and  the 
bn  no  more  be  deluded  by  its  own  \-nin  dreams,  but  must  i 

tl  face  the  frightful  realities  of  a  world  without  a  God,  liecai 
%ithoui  a  creed  ;  and  without  a  creed,  because  without  a  Chui 

This  stirring  of  English  philosophy  in  two  pods  has  been  f< 
lowed  by  still  more  decisive  and  practical  mmcments 
quarlers.  A  new  school  of  thought  and  feeling  is  undoubli 
arming  itself:  and  what  is  more  satisfactory,  it  does  not  apponr 
B  be  gathering  itself  round  any  one  individual  as  a  nucleus ;  but 
and  the  same  spirit  seems  to  be  breaking  forth  and  struggling 
1  life  from  ibc  moit  iadewndent  sources. 
•  Etcn  in  I''rancc,  where,  if  in  any  country,  the  human  In-art  and 
Itind  would  seem  wholly  an<I  irrecoverably  dead,  or  an  |Ktisonetl 
jr  rices  of  all  kinds,  that  no  hope  could  be  chorishnl  of  anylliing 
r  rlr^atcd  emanating  from  it,  there  is  a  school  now  form- 
,  and  acting  insensibly  on  public  opinion,  which  is  very 
town,  .  but  to  wbicL  we  cannut  look  witbuut  inuch  inlereit. 
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though  mingled  with  no  little  distrust.     Mr.  Carljle  has  gireo 
us  a  brief  and  rather  contemptuous  notice  of  one  rcJiuniiioas  and 
important  work,  which  has  emanated  from  this  school,  the 
mentary  History  of  the  French  Revolution.    He  himself  has 
largely  indebted  to  its  collection  of  original  documents,  in  his  own 
strange  magic-lantern  scenes  relating  to  the  Revolution :  perb^ 
he   might  have  acknowledged  his    obligations  more    ezpiidtly. 
But  this  remarkable  compilation'*'  is  only  one  of  a  number  of 
works  which   have  been  put  forth  by  this  association.     Thej 
combine  history,  philosophy,  morals,  criticisms.  Oriental  meta- 
physics, and  especially  the  province  of  art,  in  which  there  is 
now  in  France  an  Augean  stable  requiring  to  be  purged  by  a 
powerful  hand ;  and  some  progress  in  this  noble  work  has  been 
made  already.      These  men   have   worked  their  way   (we  are 
giving  their  own   account)    by  the  force   of  their  own   minds, 
without  other  aid,  from  the  miserable  materialism  of  the  French 
school    to   spiritualism ;    from   that  to   deism ;    from   deism  to 
Christianity;  from    Christianity — a  vague   undefined    system-* 
to  Catholicism — and  here  they  are  at  this  moment  embarrassed 
in  the  perplexities  of  Popery,  and  the  Council  of  Trent.     Bat 
there  is  something  in  this  upward  movement   carried  on  hy  a 
body  of  men,  chiefly  physicians,  in  the  heart  of  such  a  popu- 
lation as  the  French,  which  to  us  is  very  striking;   and  over* 
powers  all  consideration  of  differences,  however  great,  on  other 
points.     Wc  speak  of  it  now,  because  it  affords  a  singular  parallel 
to  the  change  of  sentiment  in  England,  which  is  indicated  by  Mr. 
Carlyle's  own  writings.      In  many  points  they  arc  far    superior 
to  him.    Their  chief  maxims  arc  such  as  form  a  part  of  the  purest 
Christianity.     They  make  all  morality  depend  on  self-sacrificp 
— all  faith  on  revelation.      They  explode  not  only  Voltaire  and 
Rousseau,  and  the  whole  tribe  of  stinging  pismires  who  crawled 
forth  from  the  accumulated  dung  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.,  and 
announced  the  plague  to  come;  but  the  more  sober  didactic  sophists 
of  later  schools,  both  of  France,  Germany,  and  Scotland.      Thev 
have  repudiated  Locke,  laid  o]>en  the  real  jKncrty  of  the  Scotch 
Common  Sense,  protested  against  the  fallacies  of  the  new  French 
Eclecticism  ;  are  fighting  earnestly  and  ably  against  Materialism  i 
are  keenly  alive  to  the  folly  of  reproducing  Classicalism,  i.e.  Greek 
principles  on  Christian  ground;  ridicule  most  justly  the  sentimen* 
talitics  of  M.  Lamartine,  falsely  called  religious ;  and  are  now  un- 
ravelling the  history  of  Pantheism  in  the  East,  as  a  warning  agaiiut 
the  new  Pantheism  which  they  see  approaching  from  German  v. 

^  HiMuire  Purlemeutuirc  cle  la  Ucvoiutiuii  Fraii^iti<%  oil  Juuntal  di*8  Ai&seiiibK<« 
NatioiialeH  depui«  17^9  jusqu  en  1815,  coiitenaiit  lu  Narration  dc*  KvOnemvnts,  Ici  D^ 
batt,  &c.,  im  P.  J.  n.  Uucliei  et  P.  C.  Hoax.     Paria,  ISja, 
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Of  Germany  iUelf  they  fpeak  with  a  far  deeper  intigbt  into  the 
real  nature  of  its  speculations^  and  therelore  with  far  less  respect, 
than  Mr.  Carlyle  seems  to  possess.  And^  abo¥e  all,  by  a  singular 
coincidence,  they  are  tracing  the  mischiefs,  both  of  thought 
and  action,  under  which  the  age  has  been  so  long  suffering,  U>  a 
cold,  heartless^  negative,  egotistical  spirit,  incapable  of  anything 
great,  because  destitute  oi faith. 

Mr.  Carlyle  is  an  independent  witness,  having  no  professional 
bios  or  interest ;  evidently  emancipated  from  ecclesiastical  pre- 
judices; and  deriving  his  inspiration,  not  from  Chrysostom  ori 
Augustine,  but  from  Goethe  and  Ricbter.  Let  us  hear  what  he| 
says,  and  in  bis  own  words,  for  Mr.  Carlyle*s  words  are  not  tbe 
least  of  his  peculiarities.  To  use  his  own  description  of  the  Mar- 
quis of  Mirabeau — 

^  He  has  the  indisputsblest  ideas ;  but  then  his  style !  In  very  truth 
it  is  the  strangest  of  styles,  though  one  of  the  richest ;  a  style  full  of 
urigiuality,  pictureaqueness,  suuny  vigour ;  but  all  cased  and  slated  over 
tluec-fold,  in  metaphor  and  trope ;  distracted  into  tortuosities,  disloca- 
tions ;  starting  out  into  crotchets,  cramp-turns,  quaiutuesses,  and  hidden 
satire,  which  the  French  herd  had  no  ear  for.  Strong  meat  too  tough 
for  babes.'* 

To  this  peculiarity  of  style  we  attribute  not  a  little  of  the  interest 
which  Mr.  Carlyle's  writings  have  excited.  Readers  are  sick  of 
the  weak,  vapid  slops  with  which  the  press  is  now  inundated,  when 
every  one  who  can  spell  and  write,  and  couple  verbs  with  nomi- 
native cases,  thinks  it  his  duty  to  publish.  The  general  correct- 
ness of  style  at  present  is  a  remarkable  fact  At  the  time  when 
Aristotle  and  Plato  thought,  very  few  of  their  countrymen  could 
write  grammatically :  and  Aristotle  himself  lays  no  little  stress  on 
correct  s}iitax  as  a  necessary  but  rare  excellence  in  an  oraU»r.     At 

Iirescnt,  when  no  one  thinks,  every  one  writes  and  speaks  correctly, 
^n  fact,  we  have  been  so  busy  with  writing  and  speaking  that  we 
have  had  no  time  to  think.  But  Mr.  Carlyle  has  disdained  the 
easy-beaten  track,  and  struck  out  a  new  taste  in  writing,  combining, 
we  bad  almost  said,  all  possible  faults,  and  yet  not  unlikely  to  be- 
come popular.  We  have  no  intention  of  relapsing  into  tbe  su])er- 
ficial  criticisms  of  a  by-gone  day,  and  regarding  style  as  tbe  most 
imix)rtant  part  of  composition.  But  Mr.  Carlyle  himself  knows, 
and  has  taken  pains  to  illustrate  a  great  truth,  that  between  the 
internal  spirit  of  thought  and  the  external  form  into  which  it  is 
cast,  there  is  a  vital  connexion,  as  between  soul  and  Ixxly.  If  the 
spirit  is  clear,  simple,  unaffected,  unambitious,  equable,  earnest, 
and  conscious  of  truth  and  sincerity,  tbe  words  wliicb  it  utters, 
even  though  unpolished  and  ilUterato,  will  present  a  similar  per- 

^  MiMfUMiiet,  Tul.  iv.  p.  901. 
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spicuity,  simplicity,  and  natural  eloquence.  There  will  be  few  of 
what  arc  called  quaintnesses — no  flippancies — no  strange,  abrupt 
transitions  from  high  to  low,  from  the  solemn  to  the  ludicrous — 
little  that  is  grotesque.  Such  a  man  will  not  deal  with  words 
as  with  counters,  which  he  may  toss  about  and  huddle  together 
at  random,  merely  to  express  his  own  chance  conceptions ; — be 
will  use  them  with  caution  and  reverence  as  living  thing^i,  which 
cannot  be  emptied  of  their  own  power,  or  be  thrown  to  the  world 
to  be  the  passive  symbols  of  him  who  uses  them,  but  have  their 
own  significancy,  and  do  their  own  work,  and  enter  into  the 
minds  of  others  to  turn  and  bend  them  in  a  mysterious  way.  so 
that  he  who  deals  with  words  is  dealing  with  things,  and  not  only 
with  things,  but  persons.  His  very  language  will  be  to  him 
as  a  living  being,  as  a  minister  of  God,  with  which  he  dares  not 
trifle;  but  must  act  towards  it  reverently,  and  send  it  out  on 
its  mission  with  a  chastened  and  quiet  heart.  So  men  in  the 
presence  of  their  superiors  compose  their  countenance  and  dress 
into  order  and  simplicity;  and  just  as  we  should  judp^c  of  the 
character  of  a  state- officer  who,  when  engaged  in  some  high  duty, 
appeared  before  his  sovereign  with  a  torn  or  soiled  dress,  or  some 
strange  fanciful  costume  of  his  own  invention — we  judge  of  a 
writer  who,  when  employed  in  conveying  truth  to  the  public  mind, 
is  neglectful  of  the  dress  in  which  he  clothes  it,  or  forces  it  into 
some  uncouth,  misshapen  and  tangled  masquerade  habit,  which, 
if  it  indicates  vigour  and  wealth,  shows  the  one  chiefly  by  convul- 
sions, and  the  other  by  an  ill  regulated  extravagance.  It  was 
Basil,  we  think,  who  prognosticated  the  apostasy  of  Julian  while 
he  was  yet  a  student  at  Athens,  because  he  twisted  about  his 
head,  and  never  looked  stedfastly  at  anythinjr.  Ambrose  refused 
to  ordain  one  of  his  own  officers,  who  afterwanls  lapsetl  into 
Arianism,  because  he  walked  conceitedly  and  irregularly;  and 
words  have  also  their  physiognomy,  and  tliinking  men  may  judge 
by  them. 

We  dwell  upon  this  subject  of  style  because  it  is  not  improba- 
ble that  young  persons,  captivated  by  the  novelty,  and  force,  and 
frequent  picturesqueness  of  Mr.  Carlyle's  ideas,  may  be  also 
captivated  with  his  language,  and  think  it  a  necessary  appendage 
to  profound  thinking,  just  as  wearing  no  neckcloth  was  once 
thought  by  Cockney  apprentices  the  best  preparation  for  writing 
poetry  like  Lortl  Byron.  And  as  young  writers  generally  com- 
mence with  words  rather  than  with  thoughts,  and  are  more  intent 
<:n  rhetoric  than  on  argument,  Mr.  Carlyle's  faults  are  the  first 
things  likely  to  attract  imitation  with  his  admirers.  Now  it  is 
objectionable  enough  for  young  men  to  imitate  any  style — for  it 
turns  their  attention  more  to  words  than  things^  and  places  their 
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miml  when  writmp  in  a  forced  and  affectc!  position.  Let  1 
be  tauj;ht  rules  "f  grnminnr,  nnd  geneml  principles  of  comp< 
sition.  whicli  inny  secure  them  from  cotnmlttin^  faults ;  but  n 
propitsc  to  tLem  to  write  like  another,  instead  of  like  themsclvc 
They  may  read  as  many  good  autbors  as  they  like,  and  their  I 
^uagc  as  well  as  ibeir  sentiments  will  be  insenaibly  coloured,  ■■ 
moulded  by  the  practice  without  art  or  effort :  but  this  is  ^  . 
dilferent  from  studied  imitation.  Dut  of  all  imitations  let  them 
avoid  Mr.  CarlylA.  We  are  not  warning  them  merely  against 
the  t'iolaliiin  of  classical  rules  of  style,  though  even  this  we  should 
lajiienl  to  see  prevail,  as  we  should  lament  a  false  kiste  in  arclur» 
tecture,  or  a  fanciful  jienersion  of  natural  laws  in  any  work  t 
art.  Uul  these  classical  rules  are  founded  on  deeper  principle 
than  any  which  Blair  has  touched  on.  They  are  founded  a 
of  the  human  mind.  And  you  can  no  more  indulge  in  playin|r 
tricks  with  language,  without  distOTtin<;:  the  mind,  than  ynu  can 
stand  before  a  gl.iss  and  twist  vour  features  into  grimaces  without 
disturbing  the  tone  of  your  feelings.  Or  rather,  if  you  will  pl>i>r| 
ihi'se  tricks,  your  mind  is  already  distorted.  It  is  lamentable  ti 
see  thai  Mr.  Carlyle's  early  writings,  in  which  there  is  far  1^ 
most  truth  and  genuine  good  sense,  are  the  most  free  from  1 
faults,  'I'hey  appear  to  have  gatbcrc<t  on  him  as  ho  a<IvBnccs, 
Is  it  that  lie  is  iiermitling  himself  to  dress  up  his  style  like  a 
mounlebank  to  attract  popular  wonderment,  which  wu  have  loo 
gixid  an  opinion  of  him  to  believe?  Or  is  il  that  his  mind  itself, 
as  we  fear,  is  becoming  embarrassed  luid  )>erplc3eil  with  the  spe- 
culations into  which  he  is  falling,  and  in  which  he  evidently  is 
struggling  aliout  like  a  man  sinking  in  the  water,  and  just  begin- 
ning to  suspect  that  he  is  out  of  his  depth  ?  Some  of  his  earljd 
writings*  are  very  pleasing  in  their  language  as  intheirscnlimt 
In  his  lost  works,  the  Sartor  Hesartus,  and  Chartism,  he  i 
wild  in  distortions  and  exlraragoncies. 

It  is  needless  to  speculate  on  the  sources  of  all  his  alTeciatioi 
His  ICssnys  have  been  originally,  lor  the  most  part,  drawn  up  fdi 
our  ]H-ri(Klical  publications ;  and  we  nee<l  not  say  lu>w  mucli  ( 
this  literature  is  written  solely  to  amuse,  and  to  amuse  the  loi 
worthless  class  of  readers — those  who  arc  incapable  of  regula 
study,  and  can  or  will  read  nothing  but  what  b  trilling  and  shu  ' 
and  intelligible  at  6rst  sight.  But  to  please  a  reader 
must  write  as  his  readers  feel ;  and  such  readers  are  beginntii| 
to  be  wearieil  with  the  monotonous  mechanism  uf  an  easy  siyl^ 
and  reijuire  something  to  startle  and  )>erplex,  and  to  interest  Ihi ' 
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reason  wiiK  strfttigre  cbmbiiifltioiu  and  abrupt  trahtitiont ;  jnal  it 
on  the  sta|^  genteel  comedy  is  giving  way  to  German  aoimiiw 
«ind  French  atrocities,  and  as  in  novels,  the  most  esteemed  par- 
veyors  cannot  write  works  to  sell,  unless  they  select  their  heroes 
from  Newgate,  and  enlist  the  sympathies  of  their  readers  in  the 
interesting  misfortunes  of  noble-minded  murderers^  and  warm- 
hearted, affectionate  adulterers. 

But  perhaps  Mr.  Carlyle's  faults  are  most  of  all  attributable 
to  an  intemperate  and  indiscriminate  fondness  for  German  litera* 
ture — faults,  we  mean,  of  style  as  well  as  of  sentiment.  Without 
entering  at  present  into  the  subject  of  opinions,  the  introduction  of 
a  German  stjle  into  this  country  would  be  an  eril  seriously  to  be 
deprecated.  It  would  be  worse  than  a  rerival  of  Euphuism. 
And  the  many  translations  of  German  works  which  have  lately  ap- 
peared, all  of  them  naturally  partaking  of  the  idiomatic  clumcter 
of  the  originals,  may  give  some  cause  for  apprehension.  It  must 
be  deprecated  in  the  first  place,  because  it  is  the  very  point  io 
whicii  Germans  fail  most.  They  think,  theorise,  examine,  com- 
.pile,  and  compose  with  far  more  energy,  patient  industry^  and  at 
present,  we  may  add,  with  a  far  keener  sense  of  the  deeper 
mysteries  of  Nature,  than  the  English.  But,  with  hardly  an 
exception  worth  noticing,  they  cannot  write.  Something  teems 
'  to  interpose  between  the  conception  and  the  expression  of  their 
thoughts — and  when  these  thoughts  do  force  their  way,  they  oome 
forth  confused,  and  distorted,  and  enigmatic. 

Much  of  this  may  be  attributed  to  the  very  causes  Io  whidi 
they  owe  their  higher  excellencies — to  the  retired,  scholastic,  in- 
depemlent  habits  of  most  of  their  thinkers  and  writers.  Excluded 
fn)m  }H>litics ;  treating  religion  and  theology  as  a  subject  for  sjx*cu- 
lation ;  unaccustomed  in  their  universities  Io  catechetical  instruc- 
tion ;  ^-aluing  truth  and  knowledge  more  for  their  own  sake  than 
for  popular  aj)plause ;  and  comparati%-ely  little  exposed  to  those 
temptations  of  general  society,  which  too  often  make  literature  in 
Kngland  ami  France  to  be  followed  merely  as  a  passport  to  a  tem« 
porary  rejmtation,  the  Germans  plod  on  their  way  perseveringly 
and  manfullv  ;  and  throw  out  their  theories  and  inventions  with 
far  less  attention  than  we  do  to  the  wants  and  weaknesses  of  their 
readers. 

The  attempt  to  analyse  and  rerive  the  principles  of  Grecian 
art,  which  has  been  so  generally  made  by  Goethe,  Schleiermacher, 
the  Schlegi^ls,  and  many  other  of  their  best  writers,  is  an  indica- 
tion that  this  defect  in  beauty  of  form  is  felt  by  those  who  are 
most  capable  of  supplying  it.  But  we  doubt  if  it  will  ever  be 
omended.  Not  that  the  Germans  want  critical  powers  to  anal^*se, 
and  taste  to  appreciate  this  beauty,  but  that  a  power  of  creating  it, 
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inch  u  rlcvoloped  iUelf  in  tb(?  mactcrs  of  Oivician  art,  and  the 
Christian  prifFctcrs  of  Gothic  a  re  hi  torture,  is  n  lolalir  diatinrt 
fariiUy,  whirli  serins  to  roquirn  Tot  its  growth  both  a  jimtv  sen&i- 
tit-«  uuionnl  ^nius.  nntl  f^'i'ttor  haliita  of  intercourse  with 
ntnn,  and  practiral  niMX-ssities  for  employing  it,  tlian  the  present 
«Wle  of  German  society  seems  to  promije.  To  import  tliertft 
fmni  Gcrmanv  fhe  very  production  in  which  they  themselres 
lami-nt  llx-ir  own  iufenorilv,  will  aiyue  a  strange  haltuciiiatioiii 

Itiil  it  should  he  deprecated  tilwj  because  it  is  un-English. 

We  are  not  speakin^f  now  of  the  study  of  German  literature 
jfrnoral.  but  simply  of  the  imrodoctiou  of  a  foreifrn  style,  of  wliidli' 
lately  innnr  symptoms  bare  appeared.  Oor  noitla  are  crowdelt 
with  French  phnisea^iur  very  cmtretsaiion  has  l^coome  a  pol.T- 
([lot — and  if  oar  graver  lileratun>  is  infected  with  German,  what 
will  beromr  of  our  '  pure  well  of  En|rlish  undelileil?'  For  the 
same  reRs<m  that  the  choice  of  a  Style  lins  a  deep  moral  aixniri* 
mticy  an<)  moral  inHuenre  o\or  thn  individual,  the  nlteratiun  of  h 
n.itional  lan^iint;e  is  not  iinronnected  with  dee)ter  cbxn^es  of 
national  principle.  VVc  would  not  part  with  our  national  »>agat 
or  national  anthem,  or  inlmdiice  a  tricolor  into  the  naiiunal  flafi, 
or  substitute  some  new-fangled  allire  for  our  national  costume, 
thou^  many  might  be  fnuml  a>  convenient,  and  some  more  becom- 
ing. Hut  nationality— and  an  exclusive,  partial  nationality,  not  in- 
ronsistnit  with  general  benendenre — is  a  great  element  in  the  virtue 
of  a  nation ;  and  it  is  alionn  in  our  adherence  to  these  External 

mbols,  but  especially  in  the  use  of  language.     Lejim  to  talk  in 
and  as  Germans  talk,  and  you  will   soon  lenrn  to  think 
BIm  German,  antl  thinking  in  German,  you  will  cease  to  think 
I  Englishman. 

Mr.  Carlyle't  style  would  justify  a  distrust  in  tbo  soundii 
<  opinions,  men  if  this  unsoundness  was  not  manifest  ell 
It  is  not  satisfactory  to  see  a  man  struggling  and 
■During  with  i<)ens  whieh  seem  too  big  to  utter — for  the  gitjatest 
_    '  •  always  thosp  which  are  rajialile  of  being  conveyed  in 

the  simplest  form.  Tlic  greatest  truths  ba>*e  thus  been  banded 
down  to  us  iu  brief  .ijioplitbegms.  Real  power  is  shown  most 
generally  in  luitreme  quietneat;  wild,  exaggerated  metaphors  of 
whirljKHils,  and  lava  streams,  and  carlbquakcs.  niut  tempests,  aotl 
volcanoes  may  he  lolrrntc*!  and  trvvu  be  applaudc) 
rarely  ami  unwillingly,  end  because  the  writer  cannot  help 
I  tut,  when  iiinsianlly  employed,  they  indicate  either 
(omuinml,  or  a  desire  to  siriLc,  .tnd  confunud,  and  terrify 
result  which  good  writers  not  utifrcKfUrnlly  accomplish,  but 
nUich  no  good  writer,  anxious  only  to  inform  and  benefit  bis 
reader,  will  ever  place  before  him  u  an  and.     Again  (and  let  it 
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not  be  supposed  that  it  is  pleasing  to  find  fault  with  a  man  in 
whose  mind  there  is  evidently  so  much  good),  a  real  poet  or 
master  composes  without  being  seen  by  others,  or  seeing  himself. 
Like  a  child  blowing  bubbles,  the  stream  of  inspiration  issues  out 
in  a  beautiful  thin  film,  on  which  the  whole  miniature  landscape 
paints  itself  instantly  in  gold,  and  green,  and  flowing  light,  and 
moulds  itself  without  a  hand  into  a  shape  of  exquisite  g^raoe,  till 
not  only  the  child  but  the  philosopher  may  look  on  with  delight, 
and  admire  how  nature  cannot  work  without  clothing  itself  in 
beauty.  Mr.  Carlyle  has  written  too  well  himself  on  the  uncon- 
sciousness of  man's  highest  faculty*  not  to  be  aware  that  howem- 
dramatic  a  work  should  be,  no  showman  is  required  to  stand  by 
land  interrupt  the  course  of  the  action  by  perpetually  appearing  on 
'the  stage.  This  is  the  great  fault  of  his  'French  Revolution.' 
f  It  would  be  idle  to  complain  that  it  is  not  a  history  ;  for,  probably 
{(notwithstanding  its  title-page),  it  never  seriously  pretended  to 
Isuch  a  character.  But  looking  on  it  as  a  series  of  scenes  and 
pictures,  and  fragmentary  sketches  of  remarkable  events  etdied 
out  in  a  bold,  rough,  Callot-like  outline,  they  do  possess  this 
singular  defect,  that  everywhere  the  shadow  of  the'  writer  himself 
comes  across  and  perplexes  the  eye.  We  are  speaking  now 
solely  of  the  composition.  Of  the  historical  views  contained  in 
the  work  we  may  speak  elsewhere.  But  this  personal  appearance 
of  the  writer  is  to  be  noticed,  because  it  is  unhappily  too  much  in 
accordance  with  the  general  practice — and  a  very  bad  practice — 
of  our  modern  literature.  It  is  egotistical.  Until  it  ceases  to  be 
egotistical,  it  will  achieve  nothing  great  or  good.  Shakspearc 
painted  all  things  but  himself.  Like  the  magic  spirit  of  the  miml 
itself,  like  the  ruling  creative  power  in  nature  and  in  all  things, 
he  worked,  himself  invisible,  and  now  when  he  has  vanished 
entirely  from  sight,  and  we  can  scarcely  trace  a  vestige  of  his 
personal  existence,  his  soul  remains  immortal.  Homer  the  same. 
In  only  one  moment  of  awakened  feeling  he  trusts  himself  to 
utter  a  simple  wish  for 

*  The  blind  old  man  of  Scio's  rocky  isle/ 
Milton  (and  Mr.  Carlyle  seems  to  have  a  juster  appreciation  of 
MiltiHrs  faults  than  modern  critics  in  general)  cannot  resist  coming 
forward — but  it  is  not  for  any  time.  Plato — the  great  poet  and 
artist  Plato — in  all  his  exquisite  dramas,  mentions  himself,  we 
tliink,  but  four  times  at  the  most,  and  then  only  in  a  catalcHTue  of 
namos,  as  Jin  entire  stranger.  Thucydides  and  Ilerodotus,  but  for 
t!io  testimony  of  others,  would  scarcely  be  known  to  have  written 
their  own  books.     Not  so  our  modern  writers.     Everywhere,  like 

*  MUceliaiiics,  vul.  iii.  p.  40. 
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an  officious  cook  insisting  on  coming  into  the  (lining-room,  and 
explaining  himtelf  the  mysteries  of  tlie  table,  the  author, 
whether  poet,  or  historian,  or  novel-writer,  or  essayist,  comes  pro- 
minently forward,  anil  will  not  consent  to  be  unseen.  Either  his 
hero  is  a  copy  of  himself,  or  his  facts  are  mixed  up  with  his  own 
explanations,  or  his  poems  arc  the  pouring  forth  of  his  own  sensi- 
Inhty,  or  hb  essays  are  a  popular  exhibition  of  his  own  modes  of 
thought  and  feeling.  The  '  I '  appears  everywhere.  It  is  a  iilitck 
spot,  and  mars  the  whole.  Let  a  man  who  would  exhibit  the 
friightful  drama  of  the  French  Revolution  for  the  benefit  of  bis 
reader,  place  the  reader  before  its  scenes,  and  leave  him  to  him- 
self— as  most  men,  in  going  through  an  interesting  building,  hmg 
to  be  left  alone  and  not  troubled  with  the  impertinence  i)f  a 
guide.  The  scenes  themselves  are  already  there — not  painted  or 
described  as  by  a  spectator,  but  existing  unintentionally  in  tlie 
records  of  the  times.  Few  things,  j>erhaps,  would  do  more  to 
arrest  our  present  headlong  course  of  licence.  No  highly-wrought 
language  would  be  required,  or  any  language  but  that  employed 
by  the  actors  themselves.  The  most  grnphic  portions  of  Mr. 
Carlyle's  work  are  those  in  wliich  he  has  most  closely  transcribed 
from  these  sources  ;  and  in  olher  pnrts  we  think  he  has  failed  to 
convey  not  only  a  correct  philosophical  view  of  the  history,  but 
even  clear,  vivid  pictures  of  the  facts. 

We  did  not  intend  to  (hgress  at  such  length  on  lliis  uiinor  point 
of  style.  Minor  it  is,  if  considered  only  as  correct  or  incorrect 
occorrling  to  the  prevailing  taste,  or  rules  of  n  Priscian.  Hut  re- 
garded in  another  light,  as  a  natural  indication  of  a  temper  of 
ntind,  and  as  tending  to  form  a  similar  temper  in  those  who 
may  be  led  to  imitate  it,  it  may  ajipear  of  no  little  importance. 

It  will  be  a  far  more  agreeable  task  lo  bring  forward  a  few 
specimens  of  the  testimony  borne  by  Mr.  Carlyle  to  certain  great 
truths,  from  which  many  of  his  followers  would  probably  turn 
away  when  asserted  by  a  different  school.  They  cKhibit,  at  the 
same  time,  the  most  favourable  view  of  his  intellect  and  heart; 
and  both  of  these  we  are  indeed  disposed  to  rank  very  high. 

Think  how  the  conceited  sy.imC  of  the  aye,  as  it  is  called,  laughs 
contemptuously  when,  instead  of  speaking  of  the  darkness  of  the 
past,  and  the  enlightenment  of  the  present,  the  Wccof  the  Church 
is  once  more  beginning  to  raise  itself,  and  denounce  the  mischiefs 
and  miseries  to  which  we  have  been  reduced  by  our  denKxratical 
poUtics,  our  dissensions  in  religion,  our  sceptical  logic,  and  our 
malerial  philosophy.  The  whole  is  treated  as  a  delusion.  What 
saw  Mr.  Carlyle?  We  might  fill  pages  with  quotations  all  full 
of  such  language  as  the  following  : — 

'Were  we  required  to  charKtcrise  this  ngc  of  ours  by  any  single 

vot.  J.XVI,  NO.  cxzxii.  2  B  epithets 
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epithel,  we  should  be  tempted  to  call  il.  not  an  heroicul,  i        

ftiiIoBO|)hicBl,  or  niornl  age,  buL  above  all  otliere,  the  mcchaniul  ^h 
t  is  the  nge  of  machinery  in  every  outward  aud  inward  iuisc  of  tkc 
wore).' — SJiscellan.  vol.  u.  p.  146- 

'It  is  ailmitled,  on  all  sides,  that  the  metaphysicul  nnd  moral  Bciencct 
are  falling  into  decay,  while  the  physical  are  engrossing  every  day  toore 
lespect  and  attention  ....  In  moBt  of  the  European  nalioiiB  tLfre  ii 
now  no  Buch  thing  na  n  science  of  mind.  .  ,  .  From  Locke'e  lime  down- 
wanl,  our  whole  tnetaphyaica  have  been  pliysical,  not  a  spiritual  philo- 
BO])hy,  but  a  materiul  one.  The  philoBojihcr  of  this  day  is  not  a  Socratci, 
a  i'liito,  a  Hooker,  or  Taylor,  who  incuicatei  on  man  the  neof  asity  anil 
nfinitn  worth  of  moral  goodncBs,  the  great  truth  that  our  happiiwu 
depends  on  the  mind  which  ia  within  ua ;  but  a  Smith,  a  Ue  Ixilme.  a 
Bcntliam,  who  chiefly  inculcate  the  reverse  of  thii — that  our  happinen 
(icpenila  entirety  on  external  circumstances;  uay,  that  the  alrcugtli  anil 
dignity  of  the  mind  withiu  us  is  itself  the  creature  and  coiisequena 
of  these.' — p.  155. 

'  Tlie  truth  is,  men  have  lost  their  belief  in  the  Invisible,  and  twUen, 
and  hope,  and  work  only  in  the  visible  j  or,  to  speak  it  in  other  vroidi, 
tbii  is  not  a  religious  age.  Only  the  material,  the  immediately  pnc- 
tical,  not  the  divine  and  spiritual  is  important  to  us.' — vol.  li.  p.  162- 

The  popular  preachers  and  platform  orators  of  the  day  delight 
in  expatiating  on  its  piety  and  devotion.  They  who  would  speak 
in  the  sober  languag'c  of  the  Church  describe  its  theology  W 
ignorant,  and  its  religious  spirit  as  alt  hut  evaporated  ;  and  tlic) 
are  condemned  as  uncharitable.     HTiat  says  Mr.  Carlyle  ? — 

'  To  what  extent  theological  -unliclief,  we  mean  intellectual  disitnt 
from  the  Church  in  its  view  of  Holy  Writ,  prevails  at  this  day,  would 
be  a  highly  important,  were  it  not,  under  any  circumstances,  an  almost 
impnssiide  iniiuiry.  But  the  unhdief,  which  is  of  o  still  more  Aindi* 
mental  character,  every  man  may  see  prevailing,  with  scnrcely  an?  but 
the  faintest  contradiction,  all  around  him;  even  in  the  pulpit  itMlf< 
Religion  in  most  countries,  more  or  less  in  every  country,  is  no  hagtt 
what  it  was  and  should  be — a  thousand- voiced  psalm  from  the  heart  of 
man  to  his  invisible  Father,  tlie  fountain  of  all  goodnesB,  Ireauiy,  trotbi 
and  revealed  in  every  revelation  of  these ;  but,  for  the  most  part,  a  witOi 
prudential  feeling  grounded  ou  mere  calculation  ;  a  matter,  as  all  others 
now  are,  of  expediency  and  utility ;  whereby  some  smaller  quantum  of  . 
earthly  enjoyment  may  he  excbungcd  for  a  far  larger  quantuin  of  cclev 
tial  enjoyment.  Thus  religion, too,isprofit;  a  working  for  wages ;  not 
reverence,  hut  vulgar  hope  or  fear.  Many,  wc  know,  very  many,  wc 
hope,  are  still  religious  in  a  fur  different  sense :  were  it  not  so,  our  caw 
were  too  desperate :  but  to  witness  that  such  is  the  sample  of  the  timea, 
we  take  any  calm,  observant  man,  who  agrees  or  disagrees  in  our  feeltnjt 
on  the  matter,  and  ask  him  whether  our  view  of  it  is  not  in  gcDcnl 
well  founded.' — vol.  ii.  p.  1C5. 

Once  mote.    We  la-ye  uur  arlfr— arts  of  the  liigUeat  Juod^Mn  . 
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^iSta,  punt,  sculpture,  publish  poem  on  poem ;  And  Ihe  higlM 
slate  of  ihc  arts  is  n  fruitful  topic  of  self-congratulation  to  all  boM 
a  few.  Wc  boast  of  our  literature  as  if  our  literature  were  vri»^ 
(lom ;  anJ  when  a  warning  ts  uttered  that  such  boasts  are  merlTl 
delusions,  and  that  the  grand  poeUc  or  creative  faculty  of  maoM 
that  faculty  which  maJces  at  least  one  third  of  bis  intellectual  &aH 
half  of  his  moral  nature,  is  lying  at  this  moment  effete,  or  onlMi 
working  confusion  in  this  country,  the  whole  race  of  acadcmiciai4H 
and  artists  once  more  lift  up  their  hands  in  wonder.  What  SS^fl 
Mr.  Carlyle?—  ■ 

*  Let  us  look  at  the  higher  regions  of  literature,  where,  if  any  who^f 
the  pure  melodies  of  puesy  and  wisdom  should  he  heard.     Of  natursH 
tulcnt  there  is  no  deGcieiicy :  one  or  two  richly  endowed  individualiH 
even  give  tis  a  superiority  tn  this  respect.     But  whnt  is  the  song  th^fl 
sing  ?     Is  it  a  toue  of  the  Memnon  statue,  breathing  music  as  the  ligMj 
first  touches  it  ?  a  liquid  wisdom,  disclosing  to  our  sense  the  deep  in^B 
finite  harmonies  of  nature,  and  man's  soul?     Alas,  no!     It  is  not  jg^ 
matin  nr  vesper  hymn  to  the  spirit  of  all  beauty,  but  a  fierce  clasliingMl 
cymbals  and  ehoulmg  of  multitudes,  as  children  pass  through  the  fire  KM 
Mulocii  !     Poetry  itself  has  no  eye  for  the  invisible.     Uesuty  is  O^fl 
longer  tiic  god  it  worships,  but  some  brute  image  of  strength,  which  H^m 
may  well  call  an  idol,  for  true  strength  is  one  and  the  same  with  beauty, 
and  its  worship  also  is  a  hymn.     The  meek,  silent  light  cau  mouldr 
create,  and  purify  all  uature ;  hut  the  loud  whirlwind,  the  sign  and  pro- 
duct of  disunion,  of  weakness,  pasHes  on  and  is  forgotten.    How  widclv 
this  veneration  for  the  physically  strongest  has  spread  itself  throuj 
literature,  any  one  may  judge  who  reads  cither  criticism  or  poem.    TH 
praise  a  work  not  as  true,  but  as  strong;  our  highest  praise  is  thatfl 
has  "  affected  us,"  has  terrified  us.    All  this,  it  has  been  well  obser»«dJ 
i»  the  maximum  of  the  barbarous,  the  symptom  not  of  vimrous  refiniS 
ment,  but  of  Insurious  corruption. '—-Vol.  ii.  p.  166. 

And  with  art  what  has  become  of  morality  : — 

'  For  ihc  superior  morality  of  which  we  hear  so  much,  we,  too,  n 
desire  to  be  thankful ;  at  the  same  time  it  were  but  hljnduess  to 
that  this  superior  morality  is  properly  rather  an  inferior  criminalitf^J 
produced  not  by  greater  love  of  virtue,  hut  by  greater  perfection  of 
]iulice ;  and  of  that  fur  subtler  and  stranger  police,  called  public  opinion 
....  Of  any  belief  in  invisible,  divine  things,  wc  fiiid  as  few  traces  in 
our  morality  us  elsewhere  ....  Self-denial,  the  parent  of  all  virtue,  t,^ 
any  true  sense  of  the  word,  has  perhaps  seldom  been  rarer ;  so  rare  ak 
it,  that  the  most,  even  in  their  abstract  speculations,  regard  its  csistenoT 
as  a  chimera  ....  Virtuous  men,  philanthropists,  martyrs,  arc  hapn 
accidents  ;   their  "  taste  "  lies  the  right  way  ....  No  man  now  lovei 

truth,  as  truth  must  he  loved,  with  an  infinite  love Proper!| 

spcakiiig,  he  dues  not  believe  and  know  it,  but  only  thinks  it,  ana  tha 
there  is  eyery  proboUhty.  He  prenches  it  aloud,  nd  niBhe*  coonigi 
2  H  a 
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oQBly  forth  with  it»  if  there  is  a  multitude  huzzaing  at  his  btdc !  yet 
ever  lookmg  over  his  shoulder,  and  the  instant  the  huzzaing  langniahei^ 
he,  too,  stops  short.  In  fact,  what  morality  we  have  takes  the  ahape 
of  amhition,  of  honour :  hevoud  money  and  money's  worth,  our  oiuy 
external  blessedness  is  popularity  • .  •  •  Thus,  while  "  civil  UbertV'  u 
more  and  more  secured  to  us,  our  moral  liberbr  is  all  but  loet.  Prac- 
tically considered,  our  creed  is  fatalism ;  and  nee  in  hand  and  feot,  we 
are  shackled  in  heart  and  soul,  with  far  stronger  than  feudal  chaina. 
Truly  we  may  say  with  the  philosopher,  **  The  deep  meaning  of  the 
laws  of  mechanism  lies  heavy  on  us ;" — and  in  the  closet,  in  the  mar- 
ket-place, in  the  temple,  by  the  social  hearth,  encumben  thewhok 
movement  of  our  minds,  and  over  our  noblest  faculties  ia  spreading  a 
nightmare  sleep.* — Vol.  ii.  p.  168. 

We  would  willingly  quote  more  of  these  just  and  profound 
obsen^tions.  The  whole  essay  on  the  '  Signs  of  the  Times*  is 
full  of  similar  wisdom ;  expressed  with  the  same  earnestness  and 
truth,  and  not,  we  are  rejoiced  to  add,  in  a  morbidly  quemlons 
tone.  The  times,  we  think  with  Mr.  Carlyle,  '  are  side  andont  of 
joint ;'  but  it  is  not  for  any  one  to  despair,  or  to  condenoji  without 
endeavouring  to  amend.  Mr.  Carlyle  may  be  too  sanguine  in  his 
hopes  of  improvement ;  but  we  like  him  the  better  for  the  cheer- 
ful steady  heart,  with  which  he  can  venture  to  face  the  evils  which 
he  sees  so  clearly.  He  may  have  rested  his  hopes  on  wholly  de- 
ceitful ground — on  the  notion  of  a  continual  progress  in  society, 
than  which  few  doctrines  are  more  contrary  to  experience,  or 
more  closely  connected  %vith  mischievous  fallacies.  He  nuy 
have  no  clear  insight  into  the  only  means  by  which  the  diseased 
frame  of  society  can  be  healed,  and  its  vigour  renovated.  He 
may  offer  little  more  advice  than  to  sit  still  and  see  what  the 
course  of  nature  will  bring  forth.  But  on  the  supposition  on 
which  we  are  compelled  to  write,  that  he  has  enjoyed  few  or 
no  opportunities  of  understanding  the  true  powers  and  priW- 
leges  of  the  Christian  Church,  in  counteracting  the  very  evils 
which  he  deplores — that  he  is  ignorant  of  them  because  for 
so  many  years  the  Church  herself  has  permitted  him,  and 
others  around  him,  to  remain  in  ignorance — this  at  least  must  be 
received  as  a  symptom  of  a  good  and  elevated  nature,  and  one 
which  would  encourage  a  hope  of  his  finally  perceiving  truth  in 
all  things,  that  he  has  neither  given  way  to  scepticism,  nor  plunged 
into  any  very  wild  theories  of  reformation.  Fatalism  is  the  form 
in  which  we  should  fear  that  his  errors  will  terminate,  unless 
corrected  in  time; — and  in  his  later  works  there  are  too  many 
symptoms  of  its  approach.  But  we  shall  hope  that  better  things 
are  m  store  for  one  to  whom  Providence  has  already  vouchsafed 
much  good  in  the  midst  of  much  oil. 

Wi^  this  correct  view  of  the  moral  and  spiritual  evils  of  our 

present 
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It  Kge,  it  was  natural  ibat  Mr.  Carlylc's  nttcotion  should  be 
to  the  state  of  our  jwor  population,  and  he  has  published  a 
little  Essay  on  Charllsin,  on  which  the  remarks  already  made 
must  be  repeated.  It  is  forcible,  acute,  true,  and  in  many  re- 
spects wise,  and  where  the  afTectalion  of  Germanism  has  not  en- 
croached, eloquent  and  touching.  He  fails  precisely  in  the  same 
point  ns  in  his  other  speculations  :  he  states  the  danger,  but  pre- 
scribes no  remedy,  or  a  remedy  so  poor  and  superficial  that  we 
wonder  a  man  of  such  talent  should  have  thought  it  worth  wbile 
to  propound  it.  It  is  true,  most  true,  that  the  '  disposition  of  the 
working  classes  is  a  rather  ominous  matter  at  present '  [p.  1.]; 
that '  the  matter  of  Chartism  is  weighty,  deep-rooted,  far-extend- 
ing, did  not  begin  yesterday,  will  by  no  means  end  tbb  day  or 
to-morrow '  [p.  2.]  ;  that  '  reform  ministry,  constabulary  rural 
police,  new  levy  of  soldiers,  grants  of  money  to  Birmingham;' 
Ihal  '  horror  and  execration,  and  condemnation  and  banishmcnl  to 
Botany  Bay  will  not  put  it  down ;'  that  '  Glasgow  thuggery. 
Chartist  torch -meetings,  Birmingham  riots,  Swing  conflagrations, 
we  only  so  many  symptoms  on  the  surface  ;'  that  the  great  mass 

'   of  the  population  of  these  kingdoms  is  'lying  in  sick  discontent, 

I  ■writhing  i)owerless  on  its  fever-beti,  dark,  nigh  desperate,  in 
vastefulness,  want,  improndencc,  and  eating  care'  [p.  16];  and 
•that  when  the  thoughts  of  a  people,  in  the  great  mass  of  it,  have 

I    grown  mad,  tlie  combined  issue  of  that  people's  workings  will  be 

I   •  madness,  an  incoberency,  and  ruin.' 

We  do  agree  with  him  most  contially  that  the  '  condition  of 
England — its  general  condition,  in  all  its  parts  ami  bearings — is 
tte  ipieilion  nf  Ihe  day.'  It  must  soon  come  even  upon  a  re- 
form e<i  parliament. 

'Alas!'  says  Mr.  Carlyle,  'the  remote  observer  knows  not  the 
nature  of  parhainents  ;  how  parliaments,  extant  there  for  the  British 
nation's  lake,  fmd  that  they  are  extant  withal  for  their  onn  sake ;  bow 
parUamenta,  lumbering  along  in  iheir  deep  nils  of  commonplace,  find, 
u  so  mnny  of  us  Otherwise  do,  that  the  ruts  are  axle  deep,  and  the 
travelling  very  toilsome  of  itself,  and  for  the  day  the  evil  thereof  suffi- 
cient !  What  parliBmcnt  ought  to  have  done  in  Uiis  business,  what  [hey 
will,  can,  or  cannot  do,  and  where  the  limits  uf  their  faculty  and  culpa- 
bility may  lie,  in  regard  to  it,  were  a  long  investigation What 

they  have  dnne  is,  unhappily,  plain  enough.  Hitherto,  on  this  roost 
national  of  ijuestions.  the  collective  wisdom  of  ihc  nation  has  availed  us 
as  ffood  as  nothing  whatever.' — p.  5. 

It  is  most  true ;  and  as  it  has  been.  b<i  it  will   be.      It  is  nol, 

I  be  assured,  in  parliament,  as  parliament,  to  remedy  any  national 
.•ril.  deep-seated  in  the  liabits  and  practices  of  tlic  people.  They 
Mte  a  drag  upon  the  wheels  of  absululo  power — they  may  be  the 
jOgbt  and  neoeMary  drag; — but  when  they  come  to  lead,  and 
^  gorem. 
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govern,  and  perform  the  high  functions  of  a  soul  in  the  bodj 
politic^  they  find,  and  we  shall  find  too,  that  the  whole  machine 
stands  still,  or  flies  to  pieces  with  a  crash.  You  cannot  goyem 
by  numbers — you  cannot  preserve,  or  defend,  or  improve,  or  act 
in  any  way  as  a  reasoning  governor  for  the  benefit  of  reaeonable 
subjects,  without  unity,  and  consistency,  and  permanence  in  your 
principles  and  plans.  Change  the  soul  of  a  man  every  toi 
minutes,  and  then  put  his  acts  and  thoughts  together,  and  U7  lo 
frame  them  into  a  system — what  do  they  become  but  madness  ? 
And  attempt  to  govern  by  a  body,  in  which  the  majority  may 
shift  twenty  times  during  the  discussion  of  one  measareg  which 
varies  with  every  breeze  of  popular  feeling,  which  cannot  pledge 
either  itself  or  its  successor  to  any  one  definite  line  of  action, 
and  what  does  your  government  become  but  madness  ? 

*How  P&rliamenlary  Radicalism,*  says  Mr.  Carlylc,  *has  fulfilled 
this  mission  entrusted  to  its  management,  these  eight  years,  now,  is 
known  to  all  men.  The  expectant  millions  have  sat  at  a  feast  of  the 
Barmicide ;  been  hidden  fill  themselves  with  the  imagination  of  meat. 
What  thing  has  Radicalism  ohtained  for  them ;  what  other  than  shadows 
of  things  has  it  so  much  as  asked  for  them?  Cheap  justice,  Justice  to 
Ireland,  Irish  Appropriation  clauses.  Rate-paying  Clause,  Poor  Rate, 
Church  Rate,  Household  Suffrage,  Ballot  Question  ''open"  or  shut;  not 
things,  hut  shadows  of  things ;  Benthamee  formulas ;  oarren  as  the  east 
wind !  An  Ultra-radical,  not  seemingly  of  the  Benthamee  species,  is  forced 
to  exclaim  **  The  people  are  at  lust  wearied."  They  say  **  Why  should 
we  be  ruined  in  our  shops,  thrown  out  of  our  farms,  voting  for  these  men  ?" 
Ministerial  majorities  decline ;  this  Ministry  has  become  impotent,  had 
it  even  the  will  to  do  good.  They  have  called  long  to  us,  '*  We  are  a 
Reform  Ministry:  will  ye  not  support  us?**  We  have  supported 
them ;  borne  them  forward  indignantly  on  our  shoulders,  time  after 
time,  fall  afler  fall,  when  they  had  been  hurled  out  into  the  street,  and 
lay  prostrate,  helpless,  like  dead  luggage.  It  is  the  fact  of  a  Reform 
Ministry,  not  the  name  of  one  that  we  would  support!  Languor,  sick- 
ness of  hope  deferred  ])ervades  the  public  mind ;  the  public  mind  says, 
at  last,  **  Why  all  this  struggle  for  the  name  of  a  Reform  Ministry  ?"  Lei 
the  Tories  be  Ministry  if  they  will ;  let  at  least  some  living  reahty  be 
Ministry  !  A  rearing  horse  that  will  only  run  backward,  he  is  not  the 
horse  one  would  choose  to  travel  on  ;  yet  of  all  conceivable  horses  the 
worst  is  the  dead  one.  Mounted  on  a  rearing  horse,  you  may  back  him, 
spur  him,  check  him,  make  a  little  way  even  backwards :  but,  seated 
astride  of  your  dead  horse,  what  chance  is  there  for  you  in  the  chapter 
of  i)088ibilitieB  ?  You  sit  motionless,  hopeless,  a  spectacle  to  God  and 
man.' — Chartism^  p.  92. 

This  is  quaint,  but  it  is  true.  A  representative,  demoermtical 
government,  resting  really,  and  directly,  and  exclusively,  on  the 
will  of  the  people,  (O !  strange  contradiction  to  be  uttered  by 
a»  enlightened  century!)  u  not  made  to  move.     It  waa  never 

intended 
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intended  for  it.  It  wm  constructed  to  prevent  otber  power* 
from  moving ;  and  for  this  it  will  work  admirably.  Its  motto  is 
'  Laissez  faire  :*  Do  nothing,  attempt  nothing.  Let  every  one 
take  care  of  himself.  Its  very  life  and  essence  depends  on  in- 
activity. It  must  yield  to  every  pressure  from  without,  abandon 
every  notion  of  resistance,  or  it  will  be  destroyed.  Actinty  is 
independence.  A  parliament  democratically  constructed  haSv> 
abdicated  independence ;  and  a  ministry  dependent  on  a  majority ' 
in  Such  a  parliament,  and  a  monarch  who  can  act  only  througn 
such  a  ministry,  are  virtually  nothing.  They  are  puppets  and 
machines.  And  who  would  ask  a  puppet  or  machine,  moved 
about  by  the  whims  and  caprices  of  a  people,  to  stand  boldly 
forward  and  cure,  by  cautery  or  amputation,  or  any  other  painful 
process,  (all  cures  of  great  diseases  must  be  painful)  the  sickness 
which  that  same  people  have  brought  on  themselves  by  their  own 
follies  and  sins?     It  is  a  contradiction  in  terms. 

If  it  be  asked  what  those  sins  are,  we  shall  not  be  content,  like 
Mr.  Carlylc,  to  speak  of  exploded  formalisms,  of  the  growth  of 
society,  of  mysterimis  accidents  in  nature  which  gave  birth  to  an 
Arkwright  and  a  Watts,  and  converted  a  plain,  unlettered,  but 
not  unhappy  or  unrighteous  peasantry,  into  the  fermenting  poi- 
soned masses  of  Birmingham  and  Manchester.  What  was  It 
that  emptied  of  their  spirit  those  old  forms  on  which  Society  once 
rested  ?  What  was  it  that  turned  the  linng  majestic  figures  of  a 
Monarchy  and  a  Chutch,  before  which  the  people  worshipped 
with  a  willing,  and  free,  and  holy  worship,  mto  skeletons  and 
scarecrows  ?  What  has  hurried  on  Society  into  this  downward 
fearful  career  of  degradation,  and  brought  upon  us  this  appalling 
curse  of  a  demoralised,  licentious,  unchristian,  socialist,  chartist, 
thuggist,  manufacturing  population,  swelling  like  a  wen  every 
day,  and  eating  like  a  cancer  into  the  heart  of  this  great  country  r 
These  are  the  questions  which  Mr.  Carlyle  proposes  to  answer, 
but  has  not  answered. 

It  was  first  of  all  the  spirit  of  dissent  Long  before  Dissent  f 
assumed  its  name,  a  name  which  Christians  of  old,  even  the  most 
free  ahd  most  presumptuous,  would  have  denounced  as  self-con- 
demnation, the  spirit  was  working  within  the  church.  It  made 
men  slight  antiquity,  fight  against  the  authority  of  the  civil  power, 
trifle  with  positive  institutions,  trust  to  themselves,  to  theur  own 
arm  and  their  own  understanding.  It  professed  to  explain  every- 
thing. It  allowed  of  no  mysteries,  ft  thought  more  of  rousing 
men  s  feelings  and  governing  their  minds,  than  of  simply  enun- 
ciating truth  committed  to  their  keeping  by  God.  It  engendered 
factions ;  brought  together  turbulent  men  in  different  countries, 
and  fimned  everywhere  a  nucleus  of  rebellion  agaistst  lawful 

sovereigns* 
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Bovereigns.  It  taught  men  to  fight  against  law^  under  pretence 
of  religion  and  conscience^  in  order  to  save  their  monej ;  to 
revenge  themselves  against  forced  insult;  to  shake  off,  as  they 
call  it,  a  dominant  power,  and  establish  their  own  power  instead. 
And  in  this  way  it  produced  Popery.  Popery,  as  distinguished 
from  Catholicism,  is  nothing  but  this ;  and  Popery  killed  Chris- 
tianity. It  provoked  hatred  and  contempt  for  ministen  of  God, 
who  showed  themselves  to  be  his  ministers  only  in  the  name; 
and  the  Church  sunk  into  a  formula,  such  as  Mr.  Carlyle  de* 
plores  and  condemns — a  form  without  a  spirit.  Then  came  the 
sacrileges  of  the  State.  Instead  of  preserving  the  forms  of  this 
corrupt  church,  and  breathing  into  them  a  new  life,  Henry  VIII. 
and  the  parliament  of  his  day  thought  with  Mr.  Carlyle^  and 
acted  as  he  prophesies  and  recommends.  They  also  were  for  reali- 
ties. They  hated  'shows,'  'cant,'  'formulas,' '  spedosities,' '  quacks,* 
'incarnate  falsehoods.'  They  made  no  distinction  between 
things  which  God  had  designed  for  good,  and  man  only  had  ren- 
dered useless,  and  things  which  God  himself  would  reprobate  and 
destroy.  Animation  was  suspended  ;  they  mistook  it  for  death, 
and  killed  the  patient  because  he  had  fainted.  There  is  no  part  of 
Mr.  Carlyle's  writings  more  plausible  to  a  thoughtless  but  bonest- 
hearted  reader,  and  more  likely  to  do  mischief,  than  those  passages 
of  his  'Chartism'  and  '  French  Revolution'  in  which  he  speaJa 
thus  of  the  forms  of  society  and  government.  This  is  the  more 
lamentable  in  a  man  who  in  other  places,  as,  for  instance,  in  that 
grotesque  pantheistical  farrago,  entitled  'Sartor  Kesartus/  has 
shown  a  deep  and  philosophical  insight  into  the  connexion  be- 
tween form  and  spirit  in  the  work  of  creation.  Thus  a  Monarcrhy 
is  the  outward  form  in  which  the  spirit  of  man's  earthly  reverence 
to  man,  and  his  need  of  an  overruling  and  protecting  authority 
spontaneously  clothes  itself.  A  Church  with  its  rites  and  cere- 
monies is  the  outward  form  of  an  inward  religious  faith.  So  fixed 
prayers  are  forms  of  devotion — ceremonies  of  society  are  forms  of 
natural  benevolence — conventional  habits  of  language  are  forms 
of  internal  thought.  For  man  is  made  of  soul  and  body,  of  the 
spiritual  and  the  material,  of  the  invisible  and  the  visible ;  and 
the  two  cannot  be  separated  without  ultimate  destruction  to  both. 
And  when  forms  have  emanated  from  a  good  and  holy  spirit — 
when  they  have  been  the  expression  of  faith,  and  duty,  and  love,  and 
reverence,  and  truth — (such  as  Mr.  Carlyle  himself  believes  to  be 
the  binding  cement  of  society,  and  the  only  wisdom  and  happiness 
of  man's  nature) — and  when  faith,  and  duty,  and  love,  and  reve- 
rence, and  truth,  have  for  a  time  departed  and  left  the  forms 
mere  lifeless  skeletons,  with  tongues  that  have  no  voice,  and  eyes 
without  speculation;  then  Mr.  Carlyle,  like  most  modem  re- 
formers, 
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formers,  like  the  vrouKl-be  purifiers  of  our  House  of  Commons, 
the  correctors  of  our  Liturgies,  the  revisers  of  our  Articles,  the 
adapters  of  our  laws  to  our  praciice,  and  not  of  our  practice  to  our 
laws — like  the  revilcra  of  our  monarchy  and  arislocraey,  and  the 
deslrnyers  of  our  cathedrals,  and  suppressors  of  our  bishopries, — 
like  all  these,  Mr.  Carlylc  proposes  to  destroy  the  form,  because 
it  has  lost  its  spirit,  and  has  become  what  he  calls  a  lie. 

'  Where  thou  fiudest  a  lie  that  is  oppressing  thee,  extinguish  it. 
Lies  exitt  there  only  to  be  estinguiahcd ;  they  wait  and  cry  earnestly 
for  cMinclion.' 

And  then  he  proposes  to  restore  the  truth : 

*  Think  well  meanwhile  in  what  spirit  thou  vllt  do  it ;  not  with  hatred, 
with  headlong  selUsh  violence ;  but  in  clearness  of  heart,  with  holy 
ical,  genlly,  almost  with  pity.  Thou  wouldst  not  replace  such  extinct 
lie  by  a  new  lie,  which  a  new  injustice  of  thy  own  were,  the  parent  of 
still  oiher  lies,  wherebv  the  latter  end  of  that  business  were  wone  than 
the  begimiing.'^J^.  llevol.,  vol,  i.  p.  54- 

Alas!  for  the  man  who  attempts  this,  with  the  utmost  'clearness 
of  hcarl,'  with  the  most '  holy  iteal.'  There  can  be  but  one  truth, 
one  goodness,  one  happiness ;  and  these  can  but  embody  them- 
selves in  tome  one  farm  or  sel  of/umu.  And  when  the  forms  remain 
after  the  spirit  has  departed,  he  who  would  invent  new  forma  with 
a  new  spirit  in  them,  instead  uf  retaininf;  the  old  and  bringing  the 
old  spirit  back  into  them,  must  be  establishing  a  lie.  So  the  new 
forma  of  dissent  were  invented — not  always  without '  clearness  of 
heart' — not  always  without  ■  holy  aeal' — in  some  coses '  genlly  and 
almost  with  pity' — to  supersede  the  old  and  lifeless  forms  (we  do 
not  say  of  Popery,  for  these  men  were  bound  to  destroy)  but  of 
true  Catholic  Christianity.  So  when  govcrmnent  became  corrupt, 
and  Monarchy  with  its  council  of  nobles,  and  its  petitioners  for 
the  redress  of  grievances,  in  the  pers<m  of  a  House  of  Com- 
mons, had  lost  its  soul  and  spirit  in  the  eyes  of  the  people, 
Ilevolulionists  invented  a  new  form  of  conslitutiun,  to  eml*ody 
what  they  deemed  the  true  spirit  of  liberty  and  government. 
And  how  hus  it  ended?  Dissent  has  become  a  denial  of  all 
jmd  a  parliamentary  constitution  the  denial  of  all  govern- 
We  have  the  forms  of  lies  and  the  lies  themselves;  and 
re  beginning  to  feel  that  it  had  been  better  to  have  pre- 
rvcd  the  forms  of  truth,  even  without  the  truth,  ami  to  have 
B%aited  patiently  and  obediently,  iind  with  hojic  in  God,  until  He, 
Bute  only  source  of  any  true  inspiration,  should  be  pleased  to 
K'brcathe  into  them  again  the  breath  uf  life. 

And  now  we  may  look  hack  upon  the  deeds  of  ai-arice,  and 
olence,  and  sacrilege,  with  which  Henry  VHI.  and  Edward  V'l. 
i  £lix»beUt  diif;raced  a  holy  Reformation ;  sweeping  away  not 

only 
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only  the  rubbish  of  Popery  bnt  abused  institutioilBof  Cfttholicinn, 
tmder  the  pretence  of  abolishing  fbtfM.  We  cannot  thank  God 
too  fervently  that  more  was  not  destroyed — that  so  much  was 
left  standing  within  which  truth  and  piety  may  still  find  a  thelter^^ 
and  hope  to  rebuild  the  remainder  upon  old  foundations.  Bol 
the  crippling,  and  impoverishment,  and  desecration  of  the  Church 
inflicted  at  that  time  on  it  by  the  State  is,  next  to  the  previous 
{ corruption  of  the  C  hurch  itself  by  Popery,  the  cause  of  our  present 
^evils^  civil  and  religious.  It  recoiled  with  a  fearful  blow  on  the 
head  of  the  State  itself  within  a  very  short  period.  Charles  L,  and 
with  him  the  Monarchy  of  England,  died  upon  the  scaflbld  for  the 
sacrilege  of  previoui  kings.  The  Rebellion  was  the  issue  of  the 
crimes  of  the  Reformation.  It  may  be  the  crime  was  expiated, 
but  the  effects  of  it  still  remained.  The  Church  was  restored 
with  the  Monarchy,  but  so  enervated  both  in  principle  and 
power,  that  it  was  compelled  to  lean  for  support  upon  the  dvil 
»arm,  instead  of  giving  to  that  arm  its  proper  strength  and  direc- 
tion. It  became  wesdcer  and  weaker,  and  the  State  has  felt  the 
burden  every  day  becoming  heavier,  and  more  enemies  risii^  op, 
against  which  the  Church  required  to  be  defended—- »and  now,  to 
save  itself  from  trouble  and  make  peace,  as  it  fancies,  for  itsdf, 
the  State  is  willing  to  cast  off  the  Church ;  and  the  Church,  if  it 
stands  at  all,  must  stand  by  its  own  resources,  while  the  State 
will  perish  round  it.  This  is  the  history  of  our  evils  on  a  large 
scale  ;  but  the  same  history  is  to  be  repeated  in  every  division  of 
society  and  act  of  life :  it  is  the  history  of  every  parish.  When 
men  were  placed  under  powers  and  laws,  spiritual  as  well  as  civfl, 
they  honoured  both  alike; — bad  men  reverenced  the  spiritual 
|K)wer  because  it  was  supported  by  the  civil ;  good  men  honoured 
the  civil  because  it  was  consecrated  by  the  spiritual.  Then  when 
the  spiritual  had  encroached  upon  the  civile  and  had  become  itself 
civil  and  secular,  good  men  rose  up  against  it,  and  bad  men  joined 
them ;  and  in  the  struggle  religion  was  destroyed.  With  religious 
obligation  fell  also  the  obligation  of  all  laws ;  for  no  laws  have 
any  strength  but  that  which  is  derived  from  God.  And  though 
by  a  providence  from  God,  such  as  no  other  nation  has  expe- 
rienced, something  of  both  these  obligations  was  once  more  esta- 
blished in  this  country  over  the  hearts  and  lives  of  men,  both 
were  so  weakened  and  corrupted  that  religion  soon  gave  way, 
and  nothing  but  human  and  worldly  considerations  were  left  to 
keep  men  in  the  line  of  their  duty. 

Hence  our  vices  and  faithlessness,  our  avarice  and  hard-hearted- 
ness,  our  neglect  of  the  poor  beneath  us ;  our  secularised  clergy, 
our  political  dissenters,  our  abuse  of  ecclesiastical  patronage ;  our 
absorbing  selfishness ;  our  foolish,  vulgar  cxclusiveness,  wUch  has 

severed 
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Kvercd  crory  clan  of  sociely  from  thtwe  above  and  below  it ;  onr' 
disrespect  to  govomoni;  our  disobedience  to  parents ;  our  self-indul- 
gence and  vanity,  and  pxtrava^nce,  which  hnve  encumbpred  our 
esUtes  with  debt.  Hence  our  colonies  turned  into  dunghills,  nn' 
which,  for  our  own  convenience,  wc  might  empty  all  the  sewers  of 
the  country,  and  rniso  up  pnndemoniums  in  regions  which  God 
placed  beneath  our  power  tliat  wc  miehl  plant  in  them  his  Faith 
Olid  his  Church.  Hence  our  morals  ue^mded  into  utilitariani&m 
^-uur  philosophy  become  sensualism— our  politics  debased  inio 
economy — our  science  con(lnc<l  to  mailer — our  reason  misinter- 
preted to  mean  logic — and  our  piety  strijipcd  from  Irulh  and 
made  matter  of  empty  form,  or  of  emptier  feeling.  Wo  have 
lost  *i|;bt  of  the  spiritual,  and  can  sec  nothing  but  the  material. 
The  Church  was  sacrificeil,  and  nothing  but  ihfi  Slate  could  b«t 
seen,  and  now  the  State  also  must  soon  be  lost.     Once  '  ~ 

it  be  remembered,  these  are  not  our  words  only — 

'  Kon  meus  hie  scinio,  eed  (jiite  pro^ccpit  Ocellus, 
Ruaticue  abnormis  sapiens.' 
The  view  is  Mr.  Carljle's,     And  what  would  he  deem  necessary 
lo  save  us  from  this  state  of  things .'     Observe — 

*  That  of  man's  whole  leirestrial  possessions  and  attainments,  mdis- 
piitabW  the  noble >t  are  his  sj-mbnU,  divine  or  ilinne-seemiu^ ;  unilcr 
which  he  marches  and  fights  with  victorious  assurance  in  this  lile- 
battle:  what  we  can  call  his  rraltHed  ideals.  Of  which  reuiised  idcsli), 
omitting  the  rest,  consider  only  these  two:  his  Church,  or  spiritual 
guidance;  his  Kingship,  or  temporal  one.  The  Church  '.— what  a  word 
was  there!  richer  than  Golconda  and  the  treasures  of  thcworld!  In 
the  heart  of  the  remoteil  mountains  rises  the  httlo  Kitk ;  the  dead  all 
tlurabcring  round  il  under  ihcir  while  memoritl-itoncs,  in  hope  of  a 

'  nappy  resurrect  ion.  Dull  wert  thou,  O  Reader,  if  never  in  any  hour 
X«ay  of  moaning  midnight,  when  such  Kirk  hung  spectral  in  the  sky, 
nil  BeioK  wss  asif  swulluwcdup  of  UnrknesO  it  spoke  to  thee  things 
[  -unspeakable  that  went  to  thy  soul's  soul.  Strong  was  he  that  had  a 
l'  Church,  what  we  cnn  call  a  Church  :  he  stood  thereby,  thim^h  in  the 
t  centre  of  Immensitin,  in  the  conflux  of  Eleniitiea,  yet  manlike  towsnls 
LOinI  and  man ;  the  vatnie,  shorelcns  univene  hud  become  a  firm  cityi 
^  fer  him,  and  dwelling  which  he  knew.  Such  virtue  was  iu  Belief;  in 
"  !se  words,  well  spoken,  /  believe.  Well  might  men  pri/e  their  credo, 
J  raise  staleliesl  Temples  for  it,  and  reverend  Hierarchies,  and  give  it 
e  titbc  of  their  subslancc  ;  it  was  worth  living  for  nnd  dying  for. 

*  Neither  wae  that  an  incuusiderablc  moment^  when  wild,  armed  men 
rst  raised  their  strangest  alofl  on   their  buckler  throne;    and  with 

hanging  armour  and  hearts,  said  eolemnly  ;  Re  tlinu  our  acknowledged 
FlSCrtFogcsl !  In  such  acknowledged  Stmngect  (well  named  Khig,  Kon- 
\  Mni^,  Canning,  or  man  thflt  wn*  able)  whni  a  symbol  shone  now  for 

■Aem, — significnnt  with  tlic  destinies  of  the  world  !  A  simbol  of  true 
ntttrn  for  living  obediCDCC ;  propeily  if  hci  ^ 
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prime  want  of  man.  A  symbol  which  might  be  called  aacred;  far  m 
there  not  in  reverence  for  what  is  better  than  we,  an  indeatmetibk 
aacrednesB  ?  On  which  ground,  too,  it  was  well  said  there  lay  in  the 
acknowledged  Strongest  a  divine  right ;  as  surely  there  might  in  the 
Strongest,  whether  acknowledged  or  not,  considering  who  made  him 
strong.  And  so  in  the  midst  of  confusions,  and  unutterable  incongrui- 
ties (as  all  growth  is  confiised)  did  this  of  Royalty,  with  Loyaltv  enviroo- 
ing  it,  spring  up,  and  grow  mysteriously,  subduing  and  assimilatiDg  (for 
a  principle  of  life  was  in  it)  ;  till  it  also  had  grown  world-great,  and  was 
among  the  main  facta  of  our  modem  existence.' — French  RevohOiim^ 
vol.  i.  p.  13. 

Once  more — 

*  But  if  man  has,  in  all  ages,  had  enough  to  encounter,  there  haa,  in 
most  civilised  ages,  been  an  inward  force  vouchsafed  him,  whereby  the 

Pressure  of  things  outward  might  be  withstood.  Obstruction  abounded ; 
ut  Faith  also  was  not  wanting.  It  is  by  Faith  that  man  removes 
mountains ;  while  he  had  Faith,  his  limbs  might  be  weary  with  toilins, 
his  back  galled  with  bearing ;  but  the  heart  within  him  was  peaceable 
and  resolved.  In  the  thickest  gloom  there  burnt  a  lamp  to  guide  him. 
If  he  struggled  and  suffered,  he  felt  that  it  even  should  be  so ;  knew  for 
what  he  was  suffering  and  struggling.  Faith  gave  him  an  inward  wil- 
lingness ;  a  world  of  strength  wherewith  to  front  a  world  of  difficulty. 
The  true  wretchedness  lies  here :  that  the  difficulty  remain  and  the 
strength  be  lost ;  that  pain  cannot  relieve  itself  in  free  effort ;  that  we 
have  the  labour,  and  want  the  willingness.  Faith  strengthens  us,  en- 
lightens us  for  all  endeavours  and  endurances ;  with  Faith  we  can  do 
all,  and  dare  all,  and  life  itself  has  a  thousand  times  been  joyfullv  given 
away.  But  the  sum  of  man's  misery  is  even  this,  that  he  feels  himself 
crushed  under  the  Juggernaut's  wheels,  and  knows  that  Juggernaut  is  no 
divinity,  but  a  dead,  mechanical  idol.  Now  this  is  especially  the  misery 
which  has  fallen  on  man  in  our  era.  Belief — Faith — ^has  well-nigh 
vanished  from  the  world.  The  youth  on  awakening  in  this  wondrous 
universe  no  longer  finds  a  competent  theory  of  its  wonders.  Time  was 
when,  if  he  asked  himself.  What  is  man ;  what  are  the  duties  of  roan  ? 
the  answer  stood  ready  written  for  him.  But  now  the  ancient  ground- 
plan  of  the  All  belies  itself  when  brought  into  contact  with  reality. 
Mother  Church  has,  to  the  most,  become  a  superannuated  stepmother, 
whose  lessons  go  disregarded,  or  are  spumed  at,  and  scornfully  gain- 
aayed.  For  young  Valor  and  thirst  of  action  no  ideal  Chivalry  invites 
to  heroism,  prescribes  what  is  heroic :  the  old  ideal  of  Manhood  has 
grown  obsolete,  and  the  new  is  still  invisible  to  us,  and  we  grope  af\er  it 
in  darkness,  one  clutching  this  phantom,  another  that ;  Werterism, 
Byronism,  even  BrumAiellism,  each  has  its  day.  For  Contemplation 
and  love  of  Wisdom  no  Cloister  now  opens  its  religious  shades ;  the 
Thinker  must,  in  all  senses,  wander  homeless,  too  often  aimless,  looking 
up  to  a  Heaven  which  is  dead  for  him,  round  to  an  £arth  which  is  deaf. 
Action,  in  those  old  days,  was  easy,  was  voluntary,  for  the  divine  worth 
of  human  things  lay  acknowledged ;  Speculation  was  wholesomey  for  it 

rai^ 
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nii|ed  itielf  as  the  hamlmaid  of  Action ;  what  could  not  so  range  itself 
died  out  hy  ils  natund  death,  by  neglect 

'Loyally  still  hallowed  obedience,  nnd  made  rule  noble ;  there  wag 
still  BoueUiing  to  he  loyal  to  :  the  Godlike  stood  embodied  under  many 
a  symbol  iu  roan's  interests  and  business;  the  finite  shadowed  forth  the 
infinite ;  eternity  looked  through  time.  The  life  of  man  was  encom- 
passed and  overcanopied  by  a  glory  of  heaven  ;  even  as  hia  dwelling- 
place  by  the  azure  vault.  How  changed  in  these  new  days !  Truly 
nay  it  he  said  the  Diviaity  has  withdrawn  from  the  earth ;  or  veils 
himaelf  in  that  wide  wasting  nhitlniiid  of  a  departing  Kra.  wherein  the 
fewest  can  discern  his  goin^.  Not  Godheiid,  but  an  iron,  ignoble  circle 
of  Necessity  embraces  all  things ;  binds  the  youth  of  these  times  into  a 
■higgish  thrall,  or  else  ocaeperates  him  into  a  rebel.  Heroic  action  ia 
paralysed ;  for  what  works  now  remain  unquestionable  with  him  ?  At 
Ibe  fervid  period  when  hia  whole  nature  cries  aloud  for  action,  there  is 
nothing  sacred  under  whose  banner  he  can  act ;  the  course,  and  kind, 
~nd  conditions  of  free  action,  are  all  hut  uudiBCOvcrahlc.  Doubt  storms 
B  on  him  through  every  avenue ;  inquiries  of  the  deepest,  painfuUest 
ort  must  be  engaged  with;  and  the  invincible  energy  of  young  years 
wutes  itself  inseeptical,  suicidal  cavillings;  in  passionate  "questionings 
I  «(  destiny,"  whereto  no  answer  will  be  returned.' — Miscellanies,  vol. 
I  iii.  p.  16. 

Passages  such  as  these,  even  mixed  as  they  are  with  errors,  may 
Lfedeein  them  by  the  deep  sense  which  they  exhibit  of  Irulh,  and 
T  that  spirit  of  faith  by  which  only  the  human  mind  can  grasp 
Blh.     And  until  once  more  the  principle  of  faith  be  restored,  we 
o  agree  with  Mr.  Carlyle  that  there  is  no  hope  for  this  country  or 
113  age,      Until  the  child  once  more  looks  up  to  its  parent,  anil 
Elto  parent  to  the  State,  and  the  State  to  the  Church,  and  the 
rCburcb  to  God,  and  still  as  the  eye  ascends  through  all  these 
stages,  it  beholds  in  each  a  shadow  and  a  symbol,  and  a  presence 
of  that  Power,  from  which  all  other  power  flows — Society  cannot 
exist    It  does  not  CKist  at  present.     Society  is  union ;  the  union 
of  many  in  one.      If  there  be  no  union,  there  is  no  society;  no 
more  than  there  is  union  in  a  heap  of  sand.     Like   atoms   of 
sand,  men  are  now  tost  together;  huddled  in  houses  by  ibc  chance 
of  birth;  thrown  up  as  in  heaps  into  large  towns,  by  a  thousand 
separate  eddies — by  avarice,  or  want,  or  caprice ;  not  bound  to- 
gether, but  only  not  falling  apart,  in  so-called  kingdoms,  because 
walls  of  dead  matter  hold  tbem  in —  as  mountains,  rivers,  or  seas — 
L  or  a  foreign  force,  or  the  mere  absence  of  a  dissolving  power ;  and 
nved  fri)m  splitting  off  inti  innumerable  fragments  of  religious 
"ssont,  not  l>ecause  the  Church  is  the  centre  of  their  affections 
i  duty,  but  because  their  interest,  or  conceit,  or  ignorance,  ur 
■indolence,  keeps  theni  each  in  their  place.     Society  therefore  is 
■  gone.     It  is  now  lying  bki;  a  long  buried  corpse,  which  the  air 
|rnas  not  yet  reached,  ind  iu  iineameiiu  seen)  perfect,  and  the  body 
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•oand :  but  if  it  should  please  God  in  hit  anger  by 
to  lay  it  bare,  it  will  crumble  to  dust.  Let  the  State  wHUiidd  its 
artificial  support  from  the  Church,  and,  with  the  exception  of  that 
large  portion  which  is  b^mnine  to  be  impr^nated  and  hdd 
together  by  a  true  revivif3dng  spirit,  the  body  which  calls  itaelf 
the  Churdi  will  fall  to  pieces.  Let  a  foreign  invader  attack  the 
State>  and  we  almost  doubt  if  there  b  a  smgle  standard  loond 
which  the  whole  nation  would  rally.  Hold  out  the  promise  of 
cheap  bread  to  the  starving  thousands  of  Birmingham  and  Bf  as* 
Chester,  and  you  see  at  once  the  rent  and  gap,  winch  is  wideniaf 
between  the  two  arms  of  our  social  strength,  agriculture  and  ma* 
nufacture.  Let  any  social  or  political  movement  rive  the  signal, 
and  the  young  are  ready  to  rise  against  the  old,  children  against 
parents,  tenant  against  landlord,  pupil  against  teacher,  subject 
against  king.  We  ask  if  this  be  false — if  union,  where  even  it 
seems  to  exist,  is  not  based  both  by  theorists  and  in  practice  upon 
self-interest — if  such  an  union  is  union  at  all — if  it  be  likely  to 
continue,  when  an  external  convulsion  shall  occur  to  give  U>  eadi 
particle  a  separate  bias  ?  And  who  will  venture  to  say  thai  aodi 
a  convulsion  may  not  shake  us  to  the  centre  to-morrow  ? 

Society  therefore  scarcely  exists ;  but  with  society  all  is  perilled 
—just  as  every  limb  of  the  body,  just  as  the  life,  and  mind*  and 
all  the  powers  and  treasures  of  die  mind  are  perilled  on  thai  vital 
spirit,  which  permeates  every  part,  and  holds  them  all  together. 
Truth  goes — for  how  can  truth  be  preser^-ed  except  in  oombinatioas 
of  men  ?  and  how  be  imbibed,  without  reverence  to  place  the 
learner  at  the  foot  of  his  teacher,  and  the  teacher  at  the  foot,  not  only 
of  God,  but  of  a  human  power  in  society  as  the  appointed  repre- 
sentative of  God,  which  may  guarantee  as  certain  knowledge  what 
else  is  only  opinion,  and  may  check  the  errors  of  the  individual,  by 
whom  the  truth  would  be  corrupted  ?  Affection  goes ;  for  in  order 
to  Icyve,  man  must  have  an  object  to  love,  and  that  object  must  be 
a  ])crson,  and  that  person  perfect,  or  one  whom  he  can  believe 
perfect :  but  no  indiridual  is  perfect ;  nothing  but  an  embodied 
person  in  the  shape  of  a  society  can  present  to  us  an  image  of 
greatness,  goodness,  and  wisdom,  to  which  man  may  devote  his 
heart  and  sou),  as  patriots  have  died  for  their  Country,  and  martjnt 
for  their  Church.  Education  goes ;  for  what  individual  man  can 
]iresume  to  educate?  Who  has  the  authority — who  has  the 
power — who  will  even  have  the  will  or  the  courage,  upon  his  own 
personal  responsibility,  to  undertake  the  mouldii^  and  shaping 
of  human  souls — those  centres  of  infinite  action,  and  inheritors  of 
infinite  existence— unless  he  has  Society  to  support  him  ?  Bat 
with  education  all  else  is  lost.  Art,  and  commerce,  and  manv> 
facture,  and  peace,  and  comforts  wealth  and  pieperty,  life  aial 
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limb — wlint  nrc  to  bf^come  of  tlietc,  when  truth  and  aCTecdoi^' 
and  obmliencc,  nnd  cducalion  are  lost ;  nnd  nolbing  remnins  but 
brute  force  in  tbe  rulor  ui  keep  down  brute  force  in  the  lubj^^ct? 
Failh,  ihercfore,  musl  be  restored  ;  but  how?  And  here  it  Is 
that  we  begin  to  discern  thnt,  with  nil  ihe  truth  and  wariD-heart- 
cdneia,  nnd  sound  practical  obscrvatium,  which  appear  in  to  Bnany 
{wrts  of  Mr.  Carlyle's  speculatiunSr  there  is  aonicwberc  or  another 
something  hollow  and  unsound,  which  cannot  be  trusted,  fie  is' 
n  i]>crimen  of  a  naturally  good  and  gifted  man,  thrown  up  from 
tlic  Ixtttom  of  It  corrujited  society,  almoal  by  a  caprice  of  nature,  I 
and  struggling  by  his  own  etTorta  to  support  bimsclf,  but  strug-i 
gling  in  vain.  He  requires,  as  all  good  nnd  n-ise  mrn  must 
retiuirc,  the  spirit  of  faith ;  of  a  child-liko,  obedient,  nfTertionnte, 
docile  reverenco  to  man,  as  to  the  minister  of  God.  Ho  reijuircs 
it  botli  for  himself  and  for  Society.  He  is  searching  around  in 
ibo  world  for  objects  on  which  this  feeling  may  fasteu.  Ho  h'ls 
never  heard,  or  never  listened  to  the  only  voice  which  can  give: 
him  what  he  wants;  to  those  nobler  strains  of  Christian  ^\-iMlom 
which  once  were  the  common  voice  of  Christendom,  and  in  Eng 
land,  even  during  the  worst  of  times,  were  never  wholly  silencml. 
Vet  he  aRcrts  to  look  round  on  other  gifted  minds,  who  have 
engaged  and  failed  in  the  same  pursuit,  and  thinks  that  he  himself 
has  succectletl : — 

*  iluril,  fur  most  part,  is  the  Inte  of  such  iiublc  men ;  the  harder  the 

nobler  ilicy  are.     lu  dim  furecastings  wrestles  willuu  them  the  tlivine 

idea  uf  ihu  world,  yet  will  nowhere  vividly  ruveul  itself.     Tbey  have  to 

rcaliEe  a  worship  fur  lliemselves,  or  live  iu>  worship  ping.     The  godlike 

has  vniiishcd  tiom  the  wurld ;  uiid  ihcy,  by  the  slruug  cry  of  their  soul's 

agony,  like  true  wonder- workers,  must  again  evoke  its  piesciicc.     TUi* 

miracle  is  iheir  appointed  task,  which  ihcy  must  accomplish  or  die 

wretchedly :  this  miracle  has  been  accomplished  by  such,  but  not  in 

onr  land ;  our  land  yet  knows  not  of  it.     Behold  a  Bjtod,  In  melodious 

tones,  "  cuising  his  day :"  he  mistakes  earth-born,  passionate  desire  for 

hcavi-n-in spired  fVeewill ;  without  heavenly  loadstar  rushes  madlv  into 

the  dsnco  vf  meteuric  ligbis  that  hover  on  the  msd  maclistroni,  and  i;oea 

down  among  its  eddies.     Here  a  Shelley.  hlHng  the  earth  with  sn  insr- 

ticulsic  wail,  like  the  infinite,  inarticulate  grief  and  weeping  of  forsaken 

infants.  A  nohle  Frederick  Schkuel,  stupificd  in  that  fearlul  louehncaa, 

as  of  a  silenced  baltlc-ticld,  Hies  back  to  Cailiolicisni  [be  should  Iwve 

]  Popery],  as  a  child  might  to  its  slain  mother's  bosom,  and  cling 

re.     In  lower  regions,  how  many  a  poor  HazUit  must  wander  on 

d's  verdant  earth,  like  the  unblcst  on  burning  deserts,  jta&aionately 

I  dig  wells,  and  draw  up  only  the  dry  quicksand ;  believe  that  he  is  seek- 

I  ng  truth,  yet  onlv  wrestle  among  cndicsB  sophisms,  doin^  desperate 

[  Mtlle.  as  with  spectre  hosts,  and  die  and  make  no  sign  I' — fitiscellanies, 

■  ^oi.  iii.  p.  1». 
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some  of  theie  were  minds  of  great  power,  others  mere  week  m- 
tims  of  vanity ;  and  the  whole  passage  is  awkwardly  and  fand* 
fully  expressed ;  but  it  is  true,  and  it  expresses  a  great  fact  aod 
problem  in  the  present  day.  Given  a  man  of  thought,  and 
energy,  and  feeling,  how  can  he  exist  in  a  state  of  things,  in 
which  faith  has  perished  from  the  world?  And  this  farms  the 
first  part  of  what  Mr.  Carlyle  has  called  *the  conditum-of- Eng- 
land question.'  What  is  to  become  of  her  poor  is  one  thing ; 
but  what  is  to  become  of  her  great,  and  good,  and  gifted  men, 
without  whom  nothing  can  be  hoped  for  the  poor,  is  to  be  set- 
tled first.  What  will  those  minds  do  which  are  longing  and 
struggling  after  truth,  when  the  principle  has  been  pablidy  re- 
cognised, that  there  is  no  truth  in  the  world;  that  all  is 
opinion  and  fancy;  that  reality  is  beyond  the  reach  of  man? 
How  will  they  feel,  when  they  look  around  •  them  with  a  heart 
fall  of  love,  ready  to  revere,  self-distrusting,  and  self-denying ;  and 
when  all  the  powers  above  them  refuse  to  be  loved,  or  rever- 
enced, or  obeyed,  by  declaring  themselves  human,  not  divine? 
How,  when  truth  and  obedience  are  lost,  will  they  endure  the 
miseries  of  life ;  those  miseries,  which,  sooner  or  later,  must  ccMne 
upon  all,  and  which,  if  faith  and  love  are  not  in  the  heart,  will 
turn  it  to  madness  ?  And  when  the  leaders  of  the  world  are  gone 
mad,  what  is  to  become  of  their  followers?  Tliose  who  have 
read  what  Plato  wrote  of  a  case  and  of  times  like  these*  will  recall 
what  he  declared,  that  without  a  '  miracle  from  heaven  such  a  man 
could  not  be  saved  ;'  that  '  his  very  virtues  would  destroy  him ;' 
that  even  with  a  miracle  to  save  him,  when  he  looked  round  upon 
the  doubts  and  sins,  and  follies  of  the  world, '  like  a  wretch  who 
had  fallen  among  wild  beasts,*  and  '  saw  no  one  to  aid  and  to  save 
him,  and  no  hope  of  saving  his  fellows,  it  would  be  well  if  he 
could  only  withdraw  himself  from  the  tumult,  and  find  some  little 
wall  of  shelter  while  the  storm  and  whirlwind  passed  by  him/  and 
at  last  could  lie  down  in  the  grave  without  achieving  any  great  act, 
with  only  one  consolation,  that  no  great  crime  was  on  his  conscience. 
'  For  man,* continues  Plato, '  cannot  become  great  or  good  withouta 
great  and  good  society  to  nurture  him,*  and  to  be  his  refuge  from  the 
evilsof  a  world  without  faith.  And  let  us  thank  God  in  this  country 
such  a  refuge  is  still  preserved  to  us.  There  is  yet  a  body  in 
the  world  who  still  hold  fast  the  belief  that  there  is  truth  in 
the  world,  and  a  power  upon  earth  more  than  human,  though 
hidden  under  the  form  of  man ;  and  who  can  interpret  the  struggle 
between  evil  and  good,  with  which  the  world  is  distracted,  so  as 
to  engender  not  despair,  but  patience,  and  energy,  and  hope,  and 
afiection. 

^  lUpub.  bookviL 
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Tiut  where  has  Mr.  Carlylc  found  rcfu^re  ?  and  what  ia  his  pi 
scri|)ti(iD  n^iiut  the  madness  which  his  owu  \iiicc  jirojihesic 
men  like  himself? 

It  is  hard  to  trace  and  put  t^ether  liia  theory,  scattered 
is  in  strangv,  mid  fragments  through  his  several  writings ;  but 
it  is  the  result  of  importations  from  Germany ;  ami  it  well  deserves 
attention,  from  its  close  analogy  to  the  Pantheistic  system,  which 
was  raiscil  up  under  similar  circumsUnces.  for  a  similar  purpose, 
in  the  first  centuries  of  Christianity,  and  under  which,  for  a  time 
at  least — a  very  short  time — many  gifted  heathens  attempted  to 
shelter  themselves,  instead  of  taking  refuge  in  the  Church. 

Mr.  Carlyle  does  not  deny  a  God ;  far  from  it.  His  whole 
system  is  religious.  Without  a  Power  infinite  in  goodness  and 
wisdom,  the  first  want  of  his  nature  would  he  unsupplied.  In' 
this  be  is  right;  and  he  is  right  in  laying  the  fouoiblions  of 
Iwlicf  not  in  evidences  and  logic,  hut  in  an  inspiration  of  the 
lie-irt.  Evidence  and  logic  may  prove,  but  can  never  teach  the 
existence  of  a  God,  much  less  his  attributes.  They  ought,  per- 
haps, tu  teach  it,  if  men  were  made  of  intellect,  and  intellect 
alone.  But  man  has  a  heart  as  well  as  a  head ;  and  his  heart  is 
made  to  move,  and  his  head  to  check  and  control  him  ;  and  when 
men  appeal  to  the  head  to  make  him  move,  their  blunder  is  the 
same  ns  if,  when  the  carriage  is  to  start,  they  should  carefully 
take  oir  the  horses  and  put  on  the  drag. 

Mr.  Carlyle  has  reached  a  still  farther  step  in  the  road  to  truth. 
Every  man,  even  in  this  day,  save  the  fool,  believes  in  a  God ; 
and  helioving  in  a  God,  he  must  at  least  profess  to  worship  him. 
But  the  real  struggle  of  wilfulness  still  remains;  and  even  religion 
strives  to  emancipate  itself  from  restraint  by  denying  the  inter- 
jMjsiliun  of  man  as  a  divinely-constituted  authority  between 
felluw-beings  and  God.  Governments  and  priesthoods  are  held  toj 
be  human  cimtrivances,  and  human  only.  As  human,  they  ir 
be  changed  at  will.  su3|>ended,  or  cashiered ;  and  the  individt 
U  thus  left  alone  with  his  Maker;  and  as  his  Maker  is  not  vii*' 
nor  acts  with  miraculous  interpositions,  the  individual  feel 
restraint,  and  may  indulge  himself  as  he  chooses.  What  says 
Mr.  Carlyle?— 

'  True  it  is  thst  in  these  days  man  can  da  almost  sll  things,  only  not 
"hey.  True,  likewise,  that  whusu  cunnut  obey,  cannot  be  free,  still  less 
hear  rule:  he  that  is  the  iuferiur  of  nothing,  cnn  be  the  s<i|icrior  of 
nothing,  the  eijunl  of  nuihinjc.  NeverlhelesR,  believe  not  that  ninn  has 
luxl  his  faculty  nf  Reverence  ;  that  if  it  flumber  in  him,  it  has  gone 
ilvail.  Painful  for  man  is  that  same  rebellions  lnilc|K'n(lciice,  when  it 
has  hceomc  inevitable;  only  iu  loving  companionship  with  his  fellows 
docs  be  l<cl  safe;  only  in  reverently  Ixiwing  down  ucfgrc  the  Higher 
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doe«  he  feel  himself  exalted.  Or  what  if  the  character  of  our  to  Iroobloiii 
era  lay  even  in  this :  that  man  had  for  ever  cast  away  fear,  which  is  the 
lower ;  but  not  yet  risen  into  perennial  Reverence,  which  is  the  higher 
and  highest  ?  Meanwhile,  observe  with  joy,  so  cunningly  has  Nature 
ordered  it,  that  whatsoever  man  ought  to  obey,  he  cannot  but  ohej. 
Before  no  faintest  revelation  of  the  Godlike  did  he  ever  stand  irreverent; 
least  of  all  when  the  Godlike  showed  itself  revealed  in  his  fellow-man. 
Thus  is  there  a  true  religious  Loyalty  for  ever  rooted  in  his  heart ;  nav 
in  nil  ages,  even  in  ours,  it  manifests  itself  as  a  more  or  less  orthodox 
Hero-worship,  In  which  fact — that  Hero-worship  exists,  has  existed, 
and  will  for  ever  exist  universally  among  mankind,  mayest  thou  discern 
the  comer-stone  of  living  rock,  ^  hereon  all  politics  for  the  remotest  time 
may  stand  secure.' — Sartor  Resarius^  p.  259 ;  see  also  Mucellamis^ 
vol.  iv.  p.  2*1*1. 

• 

So  all  good  and  wise  men  have  felt  and  spoken.  Maui  nmst 
have  men  to  reverence  as  well  as  God.  But  where  are  thej  to  be 
found  ?  As  men — as  mere  mortal,  fleshly  creatures — men  cannot 
be  reverenced  ;  if  anything  higher  be  found  in  them,  it  must  come 
from  God — and  therefore  it  is  only  as  divine,  as  connected  with 
or  partaking  in  the  Deity,  that  man  can  be  worshipped.  Homer*s 
heroes,  therefore,  and  Eastern  Priesthoods,  and  Alexandrian  phi- 
losophers, and  Roman  emperors,  and  Christian  saints,  and  Chris- 
tian monarchs,  and  heathen  poets,  all  bore  the  name  of  the  deity 
stamped  in  some  form  upon  them.  They  were  •  godlike,'  or  the 
'sons  of  gods,'  or  'divine,'  or  'deified,'  or  'inspired,'  or  armed 
with  power  by  the  '  grace  of  God.'  But  here  again  man's  wilful- 
ness struggles  to  escape  from  the  law  of  obedience.  How  shall 
he  discern  the  Divine  ?  All  that  is  divine  must  be  revered,  most 
bo  obeyed  ;  but  what  is  diWne?  And  it  is  here  that  Mr.  Car- 
lylo,  like  the  multitude,  has  gone  wrong.  All  talent  we  know,  all 
goodness,  all  truths,  all  warmth  of  heart,  strength  of  self-deni.il. 
energy  of  puq^osc,  power  of  .irt  and  of  science,  come  from  Gtwl. 
Those  men  then,  it  is  supposed,  are  to  be  our  guides  and  our 
rulers  in  whom  these  gifts  are  found. 

*Thc  only  title  wherein  I,  with  confidence,  trace  eternity  is  that  of 
King.  Konig  (King),  nnciently  Konnivg,  means  Kenning  (Cunninc)i 
or  what  is  Ihc  same  thing,  Can-ning.  Kver  must  the  Sovereign  of  Man- 
kind be  fitly  entitled  King.  Well  also  was  it  written  by  theologian? — 
a  king  niles  by  divine  right.  He  carries  in  him  an  authority  from  Guii, 
or  man  will  never  give  it  him.  Can  I  choose  my  own  King?  I  cao 
choose  my  own  King  Popinjay,  and  play  what  farce  or  tragedy  I  may 
with  him ;  but  he  who  is  to  be  my  Ruler,  whose  will  is  to  be  higher  than 
my  will,  was  chosen  fur  me  in  Heaven.  Neither  except  in  such  obedi- 
ence to  the  Ileavcn-chosen  is  Freedom  so  much  as  conceivable* 

Most  true  and  most  catholic!  It  is  the  very  language  which 
the  Church  uses—* the  very  principle  on  which  her  claims  must  rest 

for 
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for  bplief  find  obedipnce.  But  Mr.  Cnrlylc  has  made  no  ncknow^ 
ledgement  of  her  commission.  He  has  his  saints,  and  martyrs, 
his  religion  and  priosls,  his  worship,  and  his  temples,  hut  they 
are  chosen  hy  himself;  and  whom  has  ho  chosen?  Goethe — 
Richter— Shakapeare — Bums  ! !  t  Goi'the  abore  all !  These 
are  his  hcrors  and  saints !  whom  he  would  hold  up  as  models  and 
guides — in  whom  he  recognises  the  ili^ine — out  of  whom  he  would 
construct  a  new  world,  and  purify  the  old.  The  Romanist  !ea>-eB 
our  Lonl,  and  cbooses  his  tutelary  saint ;  and  his  tutelary  swnt 
becomes  at  last  a  stock,  or  stone,  a  morsel  of  rag,  or  bit  of  bone. 
The  Puritan  leaves  his  parish  priest  and  catholic  Church,  and 
follows  his  own  chosen  preacher;  and  in  a  short  lime  tinkers 
and  cobblers,  madmen  and  fools,  seize  on  the  pulpit,  and  still 
Ihev  arc  followed  and  obeyed.  Mr.  Carlylc,  too,  has  chosen 
his  idols ;  and  of  all  the  objects  of  worship  to  which  a  great  and 
good  man  might  be  inclined,  he  has  probably  chf>sen  the  sirangesl. 
It  is  a  painful  but  most  instructive  spectacle.  Not  that  he 
has  failed  (in  most  instances,  at  least)  fi  select  minds  which  the 
onmmoQ  Inn^ua^  of  the  world  would  call  preat,  and  the  power 
(if  their  faculties  almost  divine.  But  that  the  mere  iniwer  of 
art,  howM-cr  varied,  universal,  unsophisticated,  and  reflective  of 
the  realities  of  life,  should  be  the  object  of  a  language  and  an  ail- 
miration  such  as  Mr.  Carlyle  wastes  upon  Goelho,  to  n  Christian 
must  aerm  slrango.  It  would  almost  betoken  a  diseased  mind.* 
Does  Mr.  Carlyle  reflect  that  man,  as  man,  has  Utile  or  nothing 
which  we  can  reverence  consistently,  pcrmanenlly.  infinitely :  and 
ronsistent,  prrmanent,  and  infinite  must  he  the  love  and  worship 
whieh  is  to  fill  our  hearts  ?  It  is  only  as  the  minister  of  God,  as 
bearing  His  commission,  as  acting  in  His  name — not  in  the 
name  or  character  of  man — not  for  any  ([Ualities  which  man  could 
mil  his  own.  that  heroes — the  greatest  and  best  of  heroes — can 
be,  in  Mr.  Carlyle's  lanf^Jage,  worshipped.  How,  then,  is  this 
nimmissioD  to  be  proved?  By  the  possession  of  talent,  affee- 
lion,  power  of  mind  ?  But  who  is  to  judge  of  Ikese?  Who 
can  appreciate  them  but  the  pood  and  the  wise?  Wlio  can 
even  discern  them  hut  the  few  ?  Who  can  retain  in  them  such 
uniform  superiority  that  the  sceptre  shall  not  pass  from  hand  to 
hand  each  hour,  and  vacillate  with  every  change  of  caprice  in  the 
worshipper,  or  of  intellect  Jii  the  idol  ?     And  are  these  really  di- 

'  TUie  ?     Divine  in  one  sense  they  must  be.  for  all  things  come  from 

God.     But  Goil's  works  arc  some  of  them  capable,  by  His  per- 

litsion,  of  being  turned  against   Himself,  and  made  the  iostru- 

^  lent  of  evil.     The  pi)wer  of  a  tyrant  is  divine  in  one  sense.      Is 

I  Slihercfijrc  to  be  worshipped  ?     The  clevenias  of  Voltaire  was  in 

•  Ste  StiKtOanin,  VuL  ili.  p.  189. 
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one  way  the  gift  of  God.  Was  Voltaire,  therefore^  a  hero  ?  The 
very  spirits  of  evil — if  Mr.  Carlyle  believes  in  such — at  any  rate 
the  plague,  and  tempest,  and  famine,  the  withering  blast  that 
kills  the  bodies  of  nations,  and  the  withering  scepticism  that 
destroys  their  souls — the  so-called  civilization  which  has  peopled 
England  with  a  population  of  Socialists  and  Chartists — the  arts 
which  pander  to  the  lowest  passions  of  the  lowest  brutes  that 
fwalk  in  the  shape  of  men — ^the  legislative  fanaticism  of  years, 
which  has  converted  Ireland,  unhappy  Ireland!  into  a  pest- 
,house  of  starvation — all  these  bear  upon  them  some  stamps  of 
a  divine  origin,  just  as  the  highest  faculties  of  our  nature. 
They  exist  in  the  creation  and  by  the  })ermission  of  an  Almighty 
God;  and  are  they,  therefore,  to  be  reverenced  as  his  work 
and  his  ministers  ?  This  must  be  so — unless  some  other  dis- 
tinction can  be  drawn  than  mere  power,  or  the  recognition  of 
them  by  man  as  something  greater  than  himself.  No !  Be 
assured  God  has  not  left  us  to  judge  what  is  really  divine — to 
discern  His  true  ministers.  His  authentic  commission  by  the  light 
of  our  own  blind  eyes  and  our  own  corrupted  hearts.  He  has 
given  other  signs  by  which  to  know  them — signs  which  neither  the 
ignorant  can  mistake,  nor  the  immoral  confound,  nor  the  child  fail 
to  discern.  In  all  His  dealings  with  man  God  has  remembered 
that  if  man  be  a  spirit,  he  has  also  a  body  ;  and  his  body  at  the 
beginning  of  life,  and  to  the  very  end  of  life,  except  where  it  has 
been  subdued  and  killed  by  discipline  and  self-denial,  is  the  nder 
of  his  existence.  Through  the  body,  therefore,  and  the  senses — 
through  outward,  visible  signs — tburough  historical  testimony  to 
facts  which  men  '  have  seen  and  heard ' — not  cither  through  our 
conscience  or  our  understanding,  does  God  address  to  us  his 
will.  Thus  miracles  designated  our  Lord — thus  voices  and  ap- 
pearances were  coupled  with  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit — 
thus  a  visible  Church  was  established  with  palpable  symbols  for 
its  sacraments,  ordained  ritual  for  its  service,  appointcMl  places 
for  its  worshi]) — thus  the  Apostles  were  sent  out  to  declare,  not 
what  they  thought  right  or  good,  but  what  they  had  seen  and 
heard — thus  an  external  commission  is  claimed  for  their  suc- 
cessors ;  and  upon  that  external  commission,  proved  as  we  should 
j)rove  any  other  matter  of  fact,  by  the  evidence  of  the  sens4^, 
the  Catholic  Church  docs  rest  her  divine  authority.  Here  is  the 
great  stumbling-block  on  which  Mr.  Carlyle,  like  all  rationalists, 
lias  stumbled  and  fallen.  He  has  misunderstood  the  value  of 
forms — has  misinterpreted  the  dealings  of  God  with  man — has 
niisconccived  the  nature  itself  of  man — and  with  all  his  clorjucnt 
defence  of  faith  and  devotion,  and  his  zeal  for  taking  mtiii's  heart 
and  thought  out  of  himself  and  fixing  it  on  another  Being,  and 
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that  being  God — he  hns  all  the  time  been  indulging  his  own  self- 
w\\\ — worshipping  only  what  he  chose  to  worship — bowing  down 
before  an  idol  which  he  created  himself — and,  precisely  like  the 
nation  at  large,  professing  to  give  himself  up  to  be  governed  by 
another,  only  reserving  to  himself  the  pri\ilege  of  governing  his 
governor. 

And  what  is  to  be  the  issue?  First,  that  his  idol  will  fail  him. 
Man  after  man,  whether  mighty  poet,  or  deep  philosopher,  or  other 
deified  mortal,  will  turn  out  to  be  a  mortal  at  last — a  *  sham^' 
an  *  impostor '  in  some  way  or  another,  when  weak  human  nature 
sinks  beneath  some  trial,  or  the  worshipper's  own  heart  loses  its 
inclination  to  worship  ;  and  though  the  divine  still  remain  in  the 
world,  it  will  appear  no  longer  in  the  person  of  man.  And  then,  as 
Mr.  Carlyle  himself  has  warned  us  again  and  again,  society  will  fall 
to  pieces ;  and  the  social  affections  of  the  individual  will  perish  like- 
wise. Love  to  home,  and  country,  and  Church,  reverence  to  priests, 
loyalty  to  Kings,  all  must  die  away ;  and  the  man  who  can  see 
in  man  nothing  but '  a  sham  and  a  lie/  and  who  still  would  have 
an  object  for  worship,  will  find  himself  alone  with  God. 

And  what  notion  will  he  form  of  God  ?  We  do  not  ask  what 
day-dream  of  a  luxurious  fancy  may  float  before  him  when  he 
first  opens  his  eyes,  before  the  world  has  seared  his  heart  and 
blighted  his  hopes. 

*  Thus  encircled  by  the  mystery  of  existence,  under  the  deep  heavenly 
firmament,  waited  on  by  the  four  golden  seasons,  with  their  vicissitudes 
of  contribution  (for  even  grim  winter  brought  its  skaitiug-matchcs  and 
shooting-matches,  its  snow-storms,  and  Christmas  carols),  did  the 
child  sit  and  learn.  These  things  were  the  alphabet  whereby  in  after- 
times  he  was  to  syllable  and  partly  read  the  grand  volume  of  the  world. 
What  matters  it  whether  such  alphabet  be  in  large  gilt  letters,  or  in 
small  ungilt  ones,  so  you  have  an  eye  to  read  it?  For  him,  eager 
to  learn,  the  very  act  of  looking  thereon  was  a  blessedness  that  gilded 
all.  His  existence  was  a  bright  soft  element  of  joy,  out  of  which,  as 
in  Prospero's  island,  wonder  after  wonder  bodied  xHoif  forth  to  teach 
by  charming.' — Sartor  ResarL^'p,  101. 

Mr.  Carlyle  knows  full  well  that  this  dreaming  is  a  dreaming^ 
and  cannot  last. 

*  Nevertheless  I  were  but  a  vain  dreamer  to  say,  that  even  then  my 
felicity  was  perfect  1  had,  once  for  all,  come  down  from  heaven  into 
the  earth.  Among  the  rainbow-colours  that  glowed  on  my  horizon, 
even  in  childhood,  a  dark  ring  of  care,  as  yet  no  thicker  than  a  thread, 
and  often  quite  overshone ;  yet  always  it  re-appcared,  nay,  ever  waxing 
broader  and  broader,  till  in  after-years  it  almost  overshadowed  my  whole 
canopy,  and  threatened  to  engulph  me  in  final  night.  It  was  the  ring 
of  Necessity,  whereby  we  are  all  begirt.  Happy  he  for  whom  a  kind 
heavenly  sun  brighteDs  it  into  a  ring  of  duty,  and  plays  nrand  it  with 
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beautiful  priBtnatic  diffractionft ;  yet  ever,  as  basis  and  as  bourne  fur 
our  whole  being»  it  is  there.' — lb,  p.  101. 

It  is  there^  and  the  youngest  child  can  see  it;  and  to  the 
stoutest^  boldest  heart  it  is  full  of  misgivings  and  alarm  ;  and  no 
eye  was  ever  turned  up  to  it  without  a  question  rising:  in  the 
heart  upon  the  deepest  and  most  awful  problem  of  our  existence, 
—the  origin  of  evil.  And  with  that  unsettled  in  our  mind^  what 
becomes  of  our  notion  of  God  ?  Add  to  it,  what  sooner  or  later 
must  befal  us  all,  sickness,  sorrow,  broken  hopes,  blighte<l  affec- 
tions, betrayed  friendships,  dissevered  loves — and,  once  more,  Mr. 
Carlyle  shall  tell  us  what  is  the  issue  : — 

*  But  for  me,  so  strangely  unprosperous  had  I  been,  the  next  result 
of  my  workings  amounted  as  yet  simply  to  nothing.  How  then  could 
I  believe  in  my  strength,  when  there  was  as  yet  no  mirror  to  see  it  ia? 
Ever  did  this  agitating,  yet,  as  I  now  perceive,  quite  frivolous  question, 
remain  to  me  insoluble.  Hast  thou  a  certain  faculty,  a  certiuu  worth, 
such  even  as  the  most  have  not  ?  or  art  thou  the  completest  dullard  of 
these  modern  times  ?  Alas,  the  fearful  unbelief  is  unbelief  in  yourself!  and 
how  could  I  believe?  Had  not  my  first,  last  faith  in  myself,  when 
even  to  me  the  heavens  seemed  laid  open,  and  I  dared  to  love,  been  all 
too  cruelly  belied  ?  The  speculative  mystery  of  life  grew  ercr  more 
mysterious  to  me:  neither  in  the  practical  mystery  had  I  msde  the 
slightest  progress,  but  been  everywhere  buffeted,  foiled,  and  contemptu- 
ously cast  out.  A  feeble  unit  in  the  middle  of  a  threatening  in6nitudc, 
I  seemed  to  have  nothing  given  me  but  eyes,  whereby  to  discern  my 
own  wretchedness.  Invisible,  yet  impenetrable  walls,  as  of  enchant- 
ment, divided  me  from  all  living :  was  there  in  the  wide  world  any  tiue 
bosom  I  could  press  trustfully  to  mine  ?  O  heaven !  no,  there  ^as 
none.  I  kept  a  lock  upon  my  lips :  why  should  I  speak  much  with 
that  shifting  variety  of  so-called  friends,  in  whose  withered,  vain,  and 
too  hungry  souls  friendship  was  but  an  incredible  tradition?  In  such 
cases  your  resource  is  to  talk  little,  and  that  little  mostly  from  the  news- 
papers. Now,  when  I  look  back,  it  was  a  strange  isolation  I  then  litcd 
m.  The  men  and  women  round  me,  even  speaking  to  me,  were  hut 
figures.  I  had  practically  forgotten  that  they  were  alive,  that  they  were 
not  merely  automatic.  In  midst  of  their  crowded  streets  and  sssem* 
blages  I  walked  solitary,  and  (except  as  it  was  my  own  heart,  not 
another's  that  I  kept  devouring)  savage  also,  as  the  tiger  in  his  jungle. 
Some  comfort  it  would  have  beeu,  could  I,  like  a  Faust,  have  fancied 
myself  tempted  and  tormented  of  the  Devil ;  for  a  hell,  as  I  imsginet 
without  life,  though  only  diabulic  life,  were  more  frightful ;  but  in  our 
age  of  down-pulling  and  disbelief,  the  very  Devil  has  been  pulled  dowa; 
you  cannot  so  much  as  believe  in  a  Devil.  To  me  the  universe  was  all 
void  of  Ufe^  or  purpose^  of  volition^  even  of  hostility :  it  was  one  Auyf, 
(iead^  immeasurable  steam-engine^  rolling  on,  in  its  dead  indifferenct, 
to  grind  me  liinhfrom  limb.  O  l/ie  vast^  gloomy^  solitary  Golgotha  and 
mill  of  death  i     Why  was  tlie  living  banished  thither  compamomieu^ 
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ffhf/,  if  there  it  no  Devil;  naif,  unlets  the  Demi  ii  gour 
God  P— lb.  p.  no. 

God  only  knows  how  many  miserable  bE-tngs  hiive  sunk  inln 
ihia  atnte  of  iniuii ;  but  It  is  rrighlTully  common.  It  requires  mi 
nvprwhclming  calamities  to  bring  it  on,  TUe  jwasant  at  lus 
plough,  and  the  workman  at  Ills  loom,  without  any  deeji  pliilo-| 
Sophy,  with  nothing  but  the  sense  of  sufferinp  within  him,  and  in-' 
ability  to  esrope  from  it,  are  as  murb  exposed  lo  It  as  the  German! 
railonalist  or  the  French  profiifralc.  And  how  arc  they  to  escape? 
— Wo  entreat  attention  to  the  answer.  First,  says  Mr.  Carlyle, 
'  renounce  all  hope  !'  Siiy  to  the  ■  haggard  spcclrcs  of  fear.  I  care 
not  for  you ;  yc,  too,  arc  all  shadows  and  a  lie.'  '  Kcst  in  lliat  milrc  ] 
of  iiuiiff»rencn,'  antl  accomplish  the  '  first  preliminary  moral  act,< 
Annihilation  of  self.'  {SaH.  Reiucrt.,  \i.  1(J1,)  1 1  is  a  bold  prccupL 
Is  it  new?  Has  Mr.  Carlyle  nek-er  heard  of  a  body  of  men, 
who.  for  1800  years,  have  been  preaching  this  annihdation  of 
self ;  this  indifference  to  the  world  ;  this  renunciation  of  its  plea 
sures  and  its  pains,  as  idle  vanities  ;  who  have  not  waited  to  prenrb 
this  to  the  jaded,  haggard,  wretchc<l,  bcarL-bruken  worldlin;;', 
but  have  tleclared  these  truths  to  tlic  child  on  its  mother's  lap, 
that  it  might  never  fall  into  th.it  depth  of  misery,  by  censing  lo 
remember  tUem?  If  Mr.  Carlyle  would  have  these  doctrines 
impressed  u|>iin  an  unbelieving  age,  how  will  he  accomplish  it? 
Wdl  his  books  be  enough?  Wdl  his  own  voice  fill  the  land? 
No !  lie  must  form  a  society.  But  will  the  members  of  it  live  for 
erer  ?  No !  he  most  perpetuate  it.  By  what  mean*  ?  By  a 
oommissioti  from  himself  and  his  successors.  He  must  form  a 
church.  But  his  church  is  human,  and  wdL  err;  and  the 
preachers  will  ccjise  to  practise  what  they  preach,  and  their 
system,  sooner  or  later,  will  beuime  'a  ihaia  and  a  lie'  Shall 
they  then  cease  to  preach,  and  the  truths  l>e  lost,  and  tlio  truths 
themselves  l>e  held  a  lie,  because  the  voices  that  utter  them  1 
no  hearts  to  speak  from  ?  No!  Mr.  Carlyle  wdl  say,  let  tl 
preach  on  stdl,  until  a  new  heart  can  be  put  into  them,  and 
mort!  they  become  true  also,  even  as  their  words  arc 

But  the  precept  is  siill  bard;  and  to  love  notiiiug,  hate 
thing,  and  fear  nothing,  is  but  a  cold  barren  temjier  from  which 
to  form  a  hero  and  a  saint,  Mr.  Carlyle  go«s  fartlier.  '  Leant.' 
be  says,  '  l4>  look  U|>ou  natart  as  Goti.  or  as  the  living  garment  of 
God.'  '  O  heavens!  is  it,  in  very  deed.  He  then  that  eier 
■peaks  through  thee ;  that  lives  and  loves  in  thee ;  that  Uves  and 
lores  in  me?' 
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thou  that  this  fair  universe,  were  it  in  the  meanest  province  thereof,  n 
in  very  deed  the  star-domed  city  of  Crod;  that  through  every  alar, 
through  every  grass-hlade,  and  most  through  every  living  soul,  the 
glory  of  a  present  God  still  beams.  But  Nature,  which  ia  the  time- 
vesture  of  God,  and  reveals  him  to  the  wise,  hides  him  from  the  foolish.' 
—lb.  p.  274. 

.  All  that  we  see,  and  feel,  and  hear,  and  do,  are  but  phencv 
mena,  appearances  of  God.  In  the  language  of  the  old  heathen 
poet — 

'  Jupiter  est  quodcunque  vides,  quodcunque  movetur.' 

*  So  has  it  been  from  the  beginning,  so  will  it  be  to  the  end.  Gene- 
ration after  generation  takes  to  itself  the  form  of  a  body,  and  forth 
issuing  from  Cimmerian  night  on  heaven's  missions  appears.  What 
force  and  fire  ia  in  each  he  expends :  one  grinding  in  the  mill  of  in- 
dustry ;  one,  hunter- like,  climbing  the  giddy  Alpine  heighta  of  science; 
one  madly  dashed  in  pieces  on  the  rocka  of  strife,  in  war  with  hia  fellow : 
and  then  the  heaven-sent  is  recalled ;  his  earthly  vesture  falls  away,  and 
soon  even  to  sense  becomes  a  vanished  shadow.  Thus  like  some  wild- 
flaming,  wild-thundering  train  of  heaven's  artillery,  does  this  mysterkms 
maukind  thunder  and  flame,  in  long-drawn,  quick-succeeding  grandeur, 
through  the  unknown  deep.  Thus,  like  a  God-created,  fire-breathing 
spirit-host,  we  emerge  from  the  inane ;  haste  stonnfully  across  the 
astonished  earth ;  then  plunge  again  into  the  inane.  Earth'a  mountains 
are  levelled,  and  her  seas  filled  up,  in  our  passage.  Can  the  earth, 
which  is  but  dead  and  a  vision,  resist  spirits  which  have  reality,  and 
are  alive  ?  On  the  hardest  adamant  some  foot-print  of  us  ia  stamped 
in  ;  the  last  rear  of  the  host  will  read  traces  of  the  earliest  van.  fiat 
whence  ?  O  heaven,  whither  ?  Sense  knows  not ;  faith  knows  not ; 
only  that  it  is  through  mystery  to  mystery,  from  God  and  to  God.' — 
Ibid, 

Once  more,  we  ask  Mr.  Carlyle,  has  he  never  heard  of  a  society 
of  men  who  take  the  child  from  its  cradle,  and  rear  it  up  in  this 
faith  of  *  one  God,  the  Father  Almighty,  maker  of  heaven  and 
earth,  and  of  all  things  visible  and  invisible,*  *  in  whom  we  live 
and  move  and  have  our  being;'  who  breathed  into  man  the 
breath  of  life,  and  called  him  forth  out  of  nothing,  and  placed 
him  here  upon  the  earth,  each  to  do  a  work  and  fulfil  a  mis- 
sion, and  from  thence  gathers  them  back  in  his  own  good  time- 
through  mystery  to  mystery ;  but  a  mystery  which  God  has  made 
known,  and  not  left  us  in  dreary,  desperate,  or  reckless  blindness, 
as  the  unhappy  Pantheist  would  leave  us  ? 

Such,  then,  is  the  Pantheistic  system — but  what  is  the  ground 
o[  it?  Faith,  mere  faith — not  reason.  Again  and  again  Mr. 
Carlyle  enjoins  his  system  upon  faith.  But  if  the  Pantheist 
would  believe  the  divinity  of  Nature  upon  faith,  so  does  the 
Church  believe  the  divinity  of  our  Lord  upon  faith ;  and  if  the 
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Panlbrist  would  prove  his  fnith  by  reasoning  from  tlie  annlopy  of^ 
esperipoce,  that  a  crealbn  implies  a  creator,  and  a  wonderful 
ercnlion  a  wonderful  creator.  si>  ihe  Church  will  argue  in  behalf 
of  her  creed.  But  Mr.  Ciirlyle  has  declared  that,  to  fill  up  the 
wants  of  man,  human  nature  itaetf  must  he  deified,  must  be  made 
venerable,  and  worshipped.  And  he  is  rlg;ht;  for  man  was  made 
to  worship  man  ;  to  have  his  saints  and  heroes  amon^  his  fellow 
men :  but  when  to  the  tame  faith,  and  upon  the  some  evidence, 
there  is  offered  on  one  side  a  deified  fabric  of  matter,  and  on  the 
other  a  deified  human  bein<T,  which  is  he  bound  tn  accept  ? 

But  unhappily  this  is  not  the  whole.  How  will  Mr.  Carlvie 
satisfy  himself  that  this  universe — this  all — this  Nature  in  all 
its  parts  and  workings,  came  friitn  or  brings  us  back  to  one  God  ? 
And  here  let  us  beware  of  a  distinction.  The  Pantheist  has  suf> 
ferings,  indeed ;  he  witnesses  pain,  is  a  prey  to  decay  :  but  these 
manfully,  and  not  unwisely,  be  can  still  reconcile  with  the  supre- 
macy of  God  ;  and  he  is  right : — 

'  Time  is  in  man  a  Higher  than  love  of  happiiicts :  he  can  do  with- 
out hnppiness,  ami  instead  thereof  find  blessedness !  Was  it  not  to 
preach  forth  this  same  Higher  that  sages  and  marl^rts,  the  poet  and  the 
priest,  have  spoken  and  suSered ;  bearing  testimony,  through  life  and 
through  death,  of  (he  godlike  that  is  in  mau,  and  liow  in  the  godlike 
only  hns  he  strength  and  freedom  ?  W  hich  God-inspired  ductriuc  art 
thou  too  honoured  to  be  taiifi;ht,  O  heavens '.  auil  hrokcu  with  mani- 
fold, merciful  afflictions,  even  till  thou  become  couiiite  and  leuni  it? 
O  thank  tby  desliuy  for  ihcsc  I  thankfully  hear  what  jet  rcmaiu  ;  ihou 
badii  need  nf  them ;  the  self  in  thee  needed  lu  be  annihilated.  By  be- 
niguant  fever- paroxysms  is  life  rooting  out  the  deep-aealed  chronic 
disentes,  and  triumphs  over  death.  On  Ihe  roaring  billows  oftirnethou 
art  not  engulphcd,  but  borne  aloft  into  llie  azure  of  eternity.  Love  not 
pleeiure :  love  Gud.  This  in  the  everlasting  yen,  wherein  all  contra- 
diction is  solved ;  wherein  whoso  walks  and  works  it  is  well  with  him.' 
—/ft.  p.  198. 

Tnie  !  most  true !  There  is  no  contradiction  between  thp 
tnero  suffering  nf  the  creature  and  the  omnipotence  and  love  of 
the  Creator,  To  suffer  is  itself  divine.  To  Iwar  voluntarily  and 
nobly  pain  and  hunger,  and  sickness  and  surrow,  and  all  the  ills 
nf  life,  and  to  close  these  with  a  death  upun  the  cross :  in  all  this 
s  deep  and  noble  philosophy  sees  nothing  but  a  higher  manifes- 
•tiiiu  of  D.  d!\inc  power.  Wo  honour  Nfr.  Carlylc  for  his  clear 
nuncialion  of  ihis  prenl  truth,  that  pleasure  is  tutt  happiness  or 

e  ijooti,  and  pain  is  not  miserv  or  (lit:  fi;U;  and  because  we  have 
>  much  cause  to  honour  him  f«r  what  he  has  seen,  we  lament 
f  over  that  which  he  has  not  seen. 

He  bas  oveTl<K>ked  moral  eiiL     It  is  not  pain  which  cantos 
Utialiiin  of  Ibe  universfr— which  tnakos    i'ftntbeinn  talie, 
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which  creates  the  fearful  doubt  as  to  the  existence  of  an  author 
of  Evil  as  well  as  of  an  author  of  Good,  and  thus  plunges  man  in 
.,  darkness  and  despair.     For  pain  we  can  bear,  acquiesce  in,  live 
'  with,  honour,  love,  draw  strength  from  it,  and  goodness,  and  light* 
and  life,  and  love.    It  is  sin — it  is  the  something  within  us  which 
rebels  against  Ood — which  we  despise,  hate,  loathe,  would  will* 
ingly  extirpate,   and  which  yet  defies  our  efforts,    rises   vigor- 
ous against  every  attempt  to  crush  it ;  blinds,  misleads,   insults, 
and  triumphs  over  us ;  and  which,  as  we  despise,  and  hate,  and 
persecute  it  ourselves,  so  we  feel,  and  must  feel,  is  despised,  and 
.jiated,  and  persecuted  by  God.     This,  we  intreat  Mr.  Carlyleto 
j  remember,  is  the  problem  which  Pantheism  must  solve ;  and  we 
I  tell  him  that  with  Pantheism  he  cannot  solve  it.    He  may  sear  his 
own   conscience,  cloak  over  his  own  faults,  absorb  hiuiself  in 
I  study ;  shut  out  by  specious,  and  what  he  thinks  benevolent,  apo- 
i  logics,  the  view  of  crime  in  others  ;  excuse  sin  by  fatality  ;  lose 
I  sight  of  it  in  prospective  good ;  call  it  part  of  the  system  of  Stature, 
'one  of  its  organic  changes,  a  necessary  convulsion;  but  the  qoes- 
'  tion  is  still  to  be  asked— do  we  hate  and  punish  sin,  and  will  God 
.  hate  and  punish  it  also  ?    Can  we  tear  out  of  our  hearts  our  notions 
of  right  and  wrong,  and  moral  retribution  ?    Even  if  they  could  be 
torn  out,  and  men  could  learn  to  deny  them,  what  would  become 
jof  society  ?     If  sin,  therefore,  exist,  whence  did  it  come  ? 

To  all  this  Mr.  Carlyle  gives  no  answer ;  but  until  he  has 
answered  it^  Pantheism  is  a  dream.  It  is  as  ifluch  '  a  sham  and  a 
!  lie,*  as  if,  in  describing  the  heavens,  astronomy  spoke  of  ihe  earth 
revolving  on  its  axis,  but  left  out  or  denied  its  movement  round  the 
sun.  It  is  false  in  one  of  the  worst  forms  of  falsities,  that  it  leaves 
out  one  part  of  the  truth,  without  which  the  other  part  can  only 
become  sheer  error.  It  is  to  describe  a  battle  without  making 
mention  of  an  enemy — to  talk  of  cures  without  knowing  the  dis- 
ease— to  steer  a  vessel,  forgetting  the  contrary  wind.  77ie  moral 
sense  is  the  negation  of  pantheism  ;  and  of  this  moral  sense,  wo 
confess,  we  see  little  or  no  trace  in  Mr.  Carlyle.  It  is  merged, 
as  in  the  present  day  it  is  merged  so  often,  in  a  lax,  boastful,  sen- 
timental benevolence,  or  in  hysterical  exaggerations  of  horrors, 
unlike — O !  how  unlike,  that  steady,  quiet,  but  for  its  very  quiet- 
ness the  more  awful  hatred  with  wluch  a  good  man,  aiid  God 
himself  pursues  and  punishes  vice,  without  indulgence  or  com- 
passion, except  where  there  is  hope  of  reclaiming  the  vicious.  It 
IS  this  real  apathy  which  we  condemn  most  strongly,  thiough 
Mr.  Carlyle's  whole  *  French  Revolution.'  We  can  tolerate 
his  perception  of  goodness^-of  some  spark  of  goodness — even  in 
a  Robespierre,  a  Danton,  and  a  Marat ;  for  no  man  is  utterly 
depraved  ;  and  they  had  their  misguided  affections,  and  miscal- 
culating 
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culadng  reasonings,  which,  had  they  been  rightly  ilirected,  might 
have  been  turned  to  virtues.  But  Mr.  Carlyle  has  well  intimated 
that  virtue  is  obedience  to  law,  and  vice  is  disobedience.  And  it 
was  this  essential  vice,  the  entire  neglect  of  law — the  blind,  enthu- 
siastic indulgence  of  each  man*s  own  fancy  and  inclination — which 
constituted  the  real  wickedness  of  the  French  Revolution  : — it 
began  in  conceited  speculations  on  the  origin  of  society,  and 
ended  in  wholesale  massacres; — and  here  is  the  lesson  which 
should  be  taught  by  him  who  would  describe  rightly  the  French 
Revolution — that  the  warmest  benevolence,  intentions  of  the  very 
best  end,  even  sacrifices  of  pleasure  are  in  themselves  vicious,  and 
may  lead  to  horrible  crimes,  when  not  placed  under  the  control  of 
positive,  external.  Divine,  Law.  On  all  this  Mr.  Carlyle  has  been' 
silent.  He  has  treated  the  French  Revolution,  according  to  his 
own  metaphor,  as  the  outbreak  of  a  v-olcano,  as  a  necessary  result 
of  certain  combinations  of  circumstances,  like  the  conjunction  of 
certain  gases  with  certain  metals,  ending  in  a  natural  explosicm  ; 
and  in  so  doing,  not  only  is  his  historical  view  miserably  defective, 
but  his  morality  is  erroneous  and  pernicious.  There  is  an  ab- 
sence in  all  his  moral  reasonings  of  the  two  principal  elements 
of  our  moral  nature,  a  sense  of  shame,  and  a  sense  of  indignation 
at  sin.  If  we  might  use  the  two  Greek  words,  which  will  bring 
the  remark  home  to  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  Greek 
philosophy,  he  has  little  AJ^ojs  and  no  Ne/X€(rif.  He  speculates, 
observes,  deals  with  the  world  as  a  spectator,  sees  everything 
through  the  medium  of  a  theory,  and  being  relieved  from  the 
restraint  of  positive  revelation,  feels  at  liberty  to  indulg^e  his  own 
bene\X)lent  hopes,  that  all  things,  even  moral  guilt,  will  end  ia 
good,  however  they  may  seem  at  first  to  wear  an  aspect  of  evil. 
But  this  shame  and  tlus  indignation  constitute  repentance,  and* 
repentance  is  the  temper  of  mind  to  which  Christianity  is  ad- 
dressed. Christianity,  therefore,  Mr.  Carlyle  cannot  understand.^ 
But  let  us  proceed. 

The  effect,  he  says,  of  this  pantheistic  belief,  opposed  as  it  is  in 
rejility  to  the  existence  of  moral  evil,  is  to  produce  patience,  bene- 
volence, and  energetic  conformity  to  the  realities  of  life  as  a  pri- 
mary duty : — 

'  With  other  eyes*  too»  could  I  now  look  upon  my  fellow-man ;  with 
an  infinite  love,  an  infinite  pity.  Poor,  wandering,  wayward  man !  Art 
thou  nut  tried,  and  beaten  with  stripes,  eveu  as  I  am  ?  Even  whether 
thou  bear  the  royal  mantle  or  the  beggar's  gabardine,  art  thou  not  so 
weary,  so  heavy-laden ;  and  thy  bed  of  rest  is  but  a  grave  ?  O  my 
brother !  my  brother!  why  cannot  I  shelter  thee  in  my  bosom,  and  wipe 
away  all  tears  from  thy  eyes  ?  Truly  the  din  of  many-voiced  hfe,  which 
in  this  sohtude,  with  the.  mind's  organ,  I  could  hear,  was  no  longer  a 

maddening 
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maddening  discord,  but  a  melting  one :  like  inarticulate  cries  and  sob- 
bings of  a  dumb  creature,  which  in  the  ear  of  Heaven  arc  prayeTi.  The 
poor  earth,  with  her  poor  joys,  was  now  my  needy  mother,  not  my  cmcl 
step-dame ;  man  with  his  so  mad  wants,  and  so  mean  endeaTourt,  had 
become  the  dearer  to  me ;  and  even  for  his  sufferings  and  his  sins  I  nofw 
first  named  him  brother.  Thus  was  I  standing  in  the  porch  of  that 
^'  sanctuary  of  sorrow ;"  by  strange,  steep  ways  had  I  too  been  guided 
thither ;  and  ere  long  its  sacred  gates  would  open,  and  the  **  ditixe 
depth  of  s(yrrow  "  lie  disclosed  to  mc* — Sartor  Resarlus, 

Sentimentalities  like  these  are  always  suspicious.  But  noc- 
withstanding  his  German  taste,  Mr.  Carlyle  has  an  honest  and 
a  kindly  heart ;  and,  translated  into  duller  English,  his  mean- 
ing seems  to  be,  that  man  is  placed  upon  earth  with  a  wild,  tur- 
bulent, extravagant  imagination,  which  it  is  his  duty  to  confine 
within  the  limits  of  reality — not  to  desire  more  than  is  within 
his  reach — not  to  fancy  what  docs  not  exist — not  to  attempt 
what  is  impossible.  He  is  surrounded  by  stern  laws  and  facts, 
as  a  prisoner  is  surrounded  by  the  walls  of  his  dungeoo; 
so  long  as  he  keeps  within  them  he  is  safe  and  wise ;  when  he 
would  violently  break  through  them,  they  break  his  scull.  And 
this  effort  to  conform  to  external  realities  must  be  painful — pain- 
ful in  itself — painful  from  the  chastenings  and  inflictions  which 
Nciturc  sends  upon  us  to  warn  and  reduce  us  within  bounds,  and 
to  make  us  sacrifice  our  own  self-love  to  her  commands.  There- 
fore the  life  of  man  must  be  a  life  of  sorrow  ;  and  that  man  is  the 
best  and  wisest  man  who  can  best  bring  himself  to  acquiesce  in 
such  a  state  of  self-denial,  of  constant  duty,  and  of  unwearied 
patience.  For  this  reason  it  appears  that  Mr.  Carlyle  honours 
Christianity.  Christianity  is  '  the  religion  of  sorrow,*  full  of  self- 
sacrifice,  full  of  submission,  full  at  first  of  pain. 

Now  few  things  in  his  writings  are  more  pregnant  with  deep 
truths ;  and  upon  these  truths  he  would  build  his  precrepts  of 
pity  and  sympathy  for  all  mankind,  and  form  men  into  a  new 
brotherhood,  '  with  a  new  command,  that  they  should  love  one 
another.*  It  is  to  be  the  comer-stone  of  the  new  religion,  which, 
with  new  priests,  and  new  temples,  and  a  new  ritual,  if  indeed  we 
may  trust  to  hints  and  intimations,  he  hopes  to  establish  in  the 
world,  to  fill  up  the  void  of  the  human  heart,  to  restore  the  spirit 
of  faith  and  reverence,  and  to  occupy  as  a  new  revelation  the  place 
of  that  *  Temple  opened  some  eighteen  centuries  ago,  which  now 
•  lies  in  ruins,  overgrown  with  jungle,  the  habitation  of  doleful 
'  creatures.' .  .  .  . '  Nevertheless  venture  forward;  in  a  low  cr\"pt, 
'  arched  out  of  falling  fragments,  thou  fmdest  the  altar  still  there, 
'  and  its  sacred  lamp  perennially  burning/*     Goiithe  has  already 

*  Sartoc  ReMTtut,  p.  108. 
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ImI  tUc  iv.iy  in   Germany,  and,  fulluwia";  Lis  brisbl  exai 
Mr.  Cnrlylf!  Iinpoa  to  iiccumplisli  a  similar  wurk  ia  En^Uutl. 

It  is  painful  lu  find  such  nilil  wanderings  in  a  miod  naturally 
strong  and  mond.  Set  aside  the  dilficullies  of  moral  evil,  which 
without  a  Saviour,  and  an  atonement,  and  a  Sanctifying  Spirit, 
cannot  be  overcome — -ask  Mr.  Carlylc  himself  how  he  will  tcat-h 
the  poor,  ignorant,  impatient  suSorcr,  who  has  never  sounded  the 
depths  of  the  human  heart,  never  studied  German  mclaphysics — 
who  knows  nothing  hut  that  he  is  in  pain  and  agony,  and  that 
pain  and  a^nmy  arc  to  him  the  stinbols  of  an  enemy  only — how 
will  he  teach  hira  to  acquiesce  in  this  worship  of  sorrow  ?  I  low 
will  he  prove  that  goodness  can  be  the  author  of  pain,  or  bring 
that  rebellious  flesh  to  bow  down  before  the  rod  ?  '  Let  Mr.  Car- 
lylc beware  how  he  speaks  uf  '  shams  and  lies,'  and  '  cast-inm 
preachers,"  and  '  antiquated  myths.'  The  first  word  of  the 
uuhappy  sufferer  to  his  pantheistic  priest  will  be  '  liar!'  Xo  '  au- 
tomatic machine  '  will  be  more  powerless  over  the  heart  than  such 
a  doctrine.  No  years  will  be  wanted  to  '  anti<|ualc  such  a.  fable.'  | 
It  will  drop  the  instant  it  is  born,  an  unformed,  hfeless,  squalid 
lump  of  putrid  metaphysics,  and  men  will  trample  it  imder  foot. 
But  Mr.  Curljle  must  know  some  good  clergyman  (good  clet^- 
men  may  be  found  in  London  even  in  the  nineteenth  century), 
and  he  must  have  scenes  of  sickness  anil  sorrow  close  at  hand. 
Will  he  ask,  or  rather  will  he  go  and  witnciis,  the  eHcci  of  the 
ministration  of  such  a  clergyman  in  such  a  scene,  with  the  same 
'XufTercr  crying  for  relief,  and  the  same  lesson  of  patience  to  be 
inculcated.'  Let  Mr.  Carlyle  listen  to  the  questions  which  the 
liuman  heart  in  misery  must  pour  forth.  '  tlow  do  I  know  that 
itesc  infliclions  are  in  love  f  Has  God  himself  ever  declared  it, 
or  is  it  a  mere  fancy  of  your  own  ?  Can  you  pn>mi»c  me  happi- 
ness beyond  this  life  ?  Can  you  give  me  strength  to  bear  my 
inJliction  .'  Can  you  impart  to  me  even  now  any  ^cat  and  cer- 
tain good,  in  the  light  of  which  even  jiain  will  seem  as  nothing  ! 
Above  all,  bos  He  who  placed  tne  here  ever  suffered  the  hkc 
himself^  Answer  me  these  questions,  and  then  I  will  be  patient 
■ — not  only  |mtient,  but  happy.'      Can  Mr.  Carlyle  answer  them  /i 

And  Mr.  Carlyle  would  preach  love — love  founded  on  com- 
passion— love  even  to  the  sinful.  Does  Mr.  Carlyle  know  what 
love  is — or,  after  all,  is  his  fon'ent  benevolence  nolliing  more 
iban  the  overflowing  of  a  tremulous,  unmanageable  sensibility  } 
(Are  tUo  miserable  only  to  be  loved  f  Can  we  love  that  which 
hnin?      Can   a   man   be  virluous  without   hatin];  sin,  nnil 

•rrfore  can  he  love  that  which  is  sinful  ?    Is  there  a  human 

ing  in  whom,  when  thoitiughly  known,  there  is  not  eometliing 
rliich  we  caoiwl  love  because  it  ii  sioful?     13ut  they  arc  all  tlui 
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creatures  of  God— or  rather^  we  fear,  it  mutt  be  laid,  if  Mr. 
Carlyle's  own  thoughts  are  to  be  translated,  *  portions  of  God,' 
and  therefore  we  roust  love  them.  But  if  portions,  then  they 
cannot  do  anything  opposed  to  the  will  of  God.     If  so,  even  their 

sins  are  assignable  to  God.     And  if  so Will  Mr.  Carlyle 

reflect  whither  be  is  drawing,  whither  he  must  draw>  and  into 
what  gulf  he  must  fall,  when  he  has  once  closed  his  eyes  upon  the 
fact,  that  there  is  in  human  nature  something  which  did  not  oome 
from  God — something  which  God  hates,  and  which  he  bids  os 
expiate  and  extirpate  by  the  means  which  he  has  proclaimed 
through  his  Church  ?  Whence  it  came  we  need  not  ask.  It  is 
here,  and  we  cannot  deny  it. 

Yet  love  and  compassion  even  for  the  sinful,  and  brother- 
hood, and  sympathy,  are  good  words,  and  holy  things.  And  shall 
we  tell  Mr.  Carlyle  how  he  may  secure  them,  and  still. retam 
much,  very  much,  even  of  his  own  language  ?  What  is  a  lie  and 
an  impossibility  in  Pantheism  becomes  a  truth  and  the  work 
of  every  day  in  Christianity.  Let  him  ask  for  a  Society  em- 
powered by  adequate  credentials  to  communicate  to  all  mankind 
who  will  receive  it,  a  portion,  in  a  real,  true,  literal  sense,  of  the 
Divine  Spirit,  making  them,  in  no  figure  of  speech,  one  with  God, 
and  God  in  them — let  that  divine  nature  dwell  even  in  the  fonn 
of  sinful  man,  covering  and  wrapping  over  all  the  corruptions  and 
failures  of  their  mortal  nature  with  a  goodneSs  not  their  own — let 
perfect  sympathy  and  perfect  love  for  this  vast  fraternity,  and  kind- 
ness for  all  mankind  be  laid  upon  us  all  as  a  law  by  One  who  has 
purchased  for  us  inestimable  blessings  by  his  own  inestimable  suf- 
ferings— teach  men  that  all  within  the  pale  of  this  great  Society  are 
indeed  parts  and  members  of  Him  to  whom  we  owe  not  only  a  life 
which  may  seem  a  burden,  but  the  greatest  of  imaginable  bless- 
ings ;  and  at  the  same  time  leave  to  its  free  course  the  hatred  of 
nature  against  irrecoverable  sin,  and  hardened  blasphemers — Do 
this,  and  Mr.  Carlyle  may  yet  learn  the  only  way  to  make  men 
live  together  as  a  brotherhood,  and  to  extirpate  coldness  and  selfish- 
ness and  hard-hcartedness  from  this  faithless  and  mechanical 
generation. 

In  the  same  school  he  might  learn  the  answer  to  another 
problem,  in  which  his  honest,  earnest,  deep-thinking  mind  has 
involved  him : — 

*  May  we  not  say,  however,  that  the  hour  of  spiritual  enfranchisemeot 
18  even  this :  when  your  ideal  world,  wherein  the  whole  man  has  been 
dimly  struggling,  and  inexpressibly  languishing  to  work,  becomes  re- 
vealed, and  thrown  o])en,  and  you  can  discover  with  amazement  enough, 
like  the  I-»othario  in  Wilhelm  Mcistcr,  that  your  "  America  is  here  or 
nowhere?"    The  situation  that  has  not  its  duly,  its  ideal,  was  never  yet 
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occupied  by  m&n.  Yet,  here,  in  tUis  pooTi  miierablei  hunpeTcil, 
picftble  actu&l.  wiiereiu  thou  even  now  etandcat,  here  or  nowhere  u  tllTl 
ides] :  wurk  it  out  therefrom  ;  nod  wurking-,  believe,  live,  be  free.  FnolJ 
the  ideal  is  in  thyself ;  the  impediment,  too,  is  in  ihyaelf:  tliy  canditi<w 
it  but  the  ituff  tliou  art  to  ahape  that  aame  ideal  out  of :  what  matieii 
whether  such  BtufT  he  of  thia  sort  or  that,  so  the  form  thou  give  it  be 
heroic,  be  pnetic  ?  0  thou  that  pinest  in  the  impriMnment  of  the  actual, 
and  criest  bitterly  to  the  goda  for  a  kingdom  wherein  to  rule  and  creatt;, 
know  this  of  a  tnilh  :  the  thing  thou  eeekest  is  already  with  thee, 
or  nowhere,"  coutdsi  thou  only  see !' — Ih.  p.  202. 

Hero  again,  wc  fear,    Mr.   Carlyle  requires  to  be  translateji 
Hut  if  he  ineiins,  as  was  snid  before,  that  man  is  placed 
midst  of  an  eMernal  nature,  surrounded  by  a  power  greater  than 
Iiimaelf,  wliiiii  jircsses  on  liim  on  all  sidci,  aod  which  he  canuut 
inftster>  any  more  than  lie  can  suspend  the  law  of  gravitation,  or 
change  the  courses  of  the  planets  ;  and  that  in  the  moral  world 
as  in  the  phpical,  and  in  the  iniellectunl  as  in  the  moral,  there 
are  still  alike   external   laws,  and   external  powers — rights 
wrongs,  inttepcndcnt  of  the  vacillations  of  his  conscience — truttii^. 
wrhicti  remain  firra  and  immutable,  tbougU  tbe  multitudes  pi 
nuuncc  them  falsehixMls :  if  he  means  that  the  heart  and  mind 
man  are  capable  of  being  moulded  into  contormity  with  this  eX' 
tenial  power,  as  lUe  metal  of  a  statue  may  be  made  to  run  into 
a  mould  ;  and  tbat  wbcn  the  mind  and  heart  <1li  take  this  sbajtc, 
and  adapt  themselves  to  these  circumstances,  by  on  energy  of  theil 
bowing  and  bending  down  the  extiat^ances  of  their  movu- 
ts  to  these  external  laws, — then  man  issues  forth  in  an  i 

truth,  find  right,  and  power,  and  freedom,  and  goodness, 

Inne — if  tliis  be  Air.   Cnrljle's  theory,  it  is  one  which  «M 
Iiail    with    joy.  as  a  re -appearance,  on    English  ground,  of  tli* 
noblest  wisdom  of  tbe  ancients,  and  a  confession  from  the  moi 
of   a    philosopher,    that  the  highest  uf  all  plilosophies   is  the 
Christianity  of  the  Church.      In  this  sense.  Art,  indeed,  is  lh< 
noblest  of  workings,  an<l  the  highest  of  duties  is  to  create 
duce  a  man  sucli  as  his  Creator  would  wish  him  to  be ;  and  it  is 
tattask  imposed  upon  uc  all,  in  tbe  inmost  reresscs  of 
Bfty  by  day,  touch  after  touch,   line  upon  line,  each  of  u:t 
Pbrkness  and  silence  is  moulding  the  Image  of  our  soid,^' 
-<l4l«TTs(itv  f'Uo»a.'     And  he  is  the  greatest  artixt.  the  noblest 
who  works  most  steadfastly,  most  cameslly,   with  his  eye  fixed 
most  iiilenth  on  the  model  which  is  placed  before  him  by  the  hand 
of  God.     But  in  eeemglhis  great  truth,  has  Mr.  Carlyle  seen  iho 
whole  truth  {    1 1  is  great  arluitia  Goinhe.  Goi-theislusphiloBopiieri 
his  poet,  his  idol ;  and  those  whom  he  ranks  with  him  ore 
in  too  vulgar  mom  and  kuguagc, — creators  of  scenes 
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racters^  good  only  as  resembling  what  he  calls  thci  realities  of  life; 
Wc  cannot  believe  that  in  Mr.  Carlyle's  various  readings  he  has 
omitted  Plato ;  and  yet  Plato  would  have  taught  him  to  distio- 
guish  between  the  art  which  moulds  the  soul,  the  patient,  self- 
denying,  watchful,  thoughtful  devotion  of  duty,  by  which  the 
humblest  peasant,  with  the  aid  of  a  higher  power,  may  create 
within  himself  a  saint  and  a  hero — and  the  art  which  only  copies 
such  creations  in  words,  or  colours,  or  marble,  or  brass,  and 
throws  them  before  the  world — possible,  and  too  often  certain  to 
be  mere  phantasms,  having  no  body  of  corresponding  truth  in 
real  existences,  and  no  connesuon  with  a  spirit  of  truth  in  the 
heart  of  their/  creator.  How  often  is  the  greatest  of  sudi  poets 
almost  the  worst  of  men  ! 

But  Mr.  Carlyle*s  error  lies  still  deeper.  If  '  the  real,  the 
actual,  the  true,'  be  indeed  the  object  of  his  worship,  and  the  law 
of  his  activity ;  if  it  be  the  only  true  wisdom  and  gocxlness  to 
throw  aside  all  'lies  and  quackery*  (and  surely  so  it  is),  let  him 
tell  us  what  is  the  true — where  are  we  to  find  his  realities  ?  He 
is  struggling,  struggling  manfully,  against  the  Sophistry  of  the 
j  day,  which  denies  all  truths :  but  what  is  his  Truth  ?  Is  he  not, 
after  all,  a  Sophist  in  <lisguise  ? 

One  kind  of  truth,  indeed,  he  does  recognise,  namely,  the  cor- 
respondence of  man's  words,  and  acts,  and  symbols  with  his  inward 
thoughts.  Of  one  kind  of  lie  he  speaks  most  strongly,  namely, 
a  discordance  between  these  same  things.  But  are  these  the  only 
truth,  and  only  lie?  If  a  bad  man  had  honesty  enough  to  lay  bare 
all  his  thoughts ;  if  the  profligate  threw  aside  his  shame ;  if  the 
moment  we  ceased  to  act  up  to  the  principles  we  profess,  and  lost 
the  spirit  from  which  the  forms  we  use  first  emanated,  and  which 
they  were  intended  to  preser>'c,  that  moment  we  threw  those  forms 
away,  and  every  pulse  and  fibre  of  the  human  heart  were  stripped 
of  its  disguise, — would  this  be  the  truth  for  which  Mr.  Carlyle 
sighs  ?  Alas,  he  knows  little  of  human  nature,  who  could  dream  of 
living  in  a  world  such  as  would  then  surround  us!  God  himself 
has  hidden  the  soul  beneath  a  covering  of  flesh,  that  we  may  not 
behold  it  naked  in  the  deformity  of  its  imperfect  nature,  and  be 
shocked  by  it,  or  tempted  to  imitate  it,  or  be  hardened  in  our  own 
evil  by  the  universality  of  evil  around  us.  And  be  assured  all  is 
not  hy|>ocrisy,  in  which  actions  do  not  correspond  with  words. 
How  many  miserable  men  are  there  who  believe — believe  most 
deeply,  most  earnestly — who  would  and  do  pray  to  be  made  the 
means  of  conveying  truth  and  goodness  to  others, — who  in  sincerity 
and  iionesty  of  heart  would  try  at  least  so  far  to  do  the  will  of 
God, — and  who  <*an  a>mmand  their  lips  and  outward  members, 
though  as  yet  they  cannot  command  their  hearts,— and  who  are 
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to  he  pKiei!,  diastised,  even  rondemncd,  but  not  condemneil  aJ 
wholly  liars,  like  those  whose  hypocrisy  is  selfish.  If  no  men 
eoulil  speak  of  truth  or  honour,  virtue  or  holiness,  externally,  but 
those  who  are  holy  within,  where  should  wc  find  human  beings  to 
stand  on  every  hill,  in  every  church,  day  and  night,  through  the 
world,  throwing  up  the  beacon-light  of  truth,  and  passing  it  on 
from  generation  to  generation  ?  Let  us  distinguish  between  the 
messenger  and  the  message,  and  guard  and  keep  the  inessai^ 
even  where  llie  messenger  is  not  worthy  to  transmit  it.  rW 
there  is  another  kind  of  truth — the  only  real  truth — which  Mn 
Carlyle  himself  must  acknowledge.  If  truth  be  the  conformity  flf 
acts  and  words  to  a  certain  starulard,  there  is  a  standard,  not  ui*' 
in  the  mind  of  man,  but  in  a  world  external  to  man.  There  a  . 
realities  wholly  independent  of  our  fancies  and  opinions.  ThI 
laws  of  nature  are  Irutlis,  whatever  be  our  conceptions  of  thcmjl 
the  laws  of  morals  are  immutable,  hoivever  corrupt  may  be  om 
conscience :  the  eternal  attribute!  of  God  continue  the  sam ' 
though  our  raiionalising  theology  ^-acillates  and  wanders.  A 
tain  these,  and  you  have  the  foundation,  the  only  foundatioi 
truth :  bring  your  thoughts,  and  words,  and  actions  to  correspc 
with  these,  and  you  have  obtainetl  reality,  and  cast  away  '  shai 
and  lies.'  Thus  physical  science  would  test  our  conceptions  of  tb< 
phenomena  of  matter  by  the  experience  of  general  laws:  thai 
ethical  science  would  lay  deep  the  distinctions  of  right  and  wrong,* 
nut  in  the  varying  emotions  of  our  own  moral  sentiments,  but  in 
an  outward  objective  standard  of  God's  moral  nature:  thus  the 
Catholic  Church  would  establish  a  criterion  of  revealed  truth,  not 
ill  the  fallible  judgment  of  human  interpretation,  but  in  llic 
posilive,  esternal,  historical  declaration  of  men  who  have  heard 
and  seen  the  facts  of  a  revelation. 

But  how  arc  wc  lo  obtain  a  knowledge  of  this  standard  ? 
Mr.  Carlyle  will  be  the  first  to  acknowledge  that  the  whole 
imiverse  around  us,  ph^'sical,  intellectual,  and  moral,  is  the 
creation  of  one  Creator.  He  goes  still  farther  :  he  calls  it  the 
'  form,'  '  the  symbol,"  '  the  vestment,'  '  the  outward  cxhibiiion.'  to 
(lenhly  eyes,  of  that  invisible  Spirit ;  and  he  is  right :  and  without; 
foruu  and  outward  vestments  that  Spirit  cannot  be  made  knowaj 
lo  us.  And  those  forms  are  in  themselves  valueless;  they  are 
'  shams  and  lies,'  excejtt  so  far  as  they  represent  faithfully  t 
internal  attributes  of  Him  from  whom  all  creation  flowed,  and  t| 
whom  it  must  return.  And  the  question  between  the  Par 
antl  the  Christian,  setting  aside  the  fact  of  a  revelation,  is  i 
this :  Aoui  are  we  to  read  the  knowledge  of  God  ;  how  are 
leum  his  rcsJ  nature,  his  true  will,  from  which  creation  proccedec 
according  to  which  it  was  shaped,  and  to  whicb  we  must  c 
n.  \o.  cxxxii.  2  K 
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our  thoughts,  and  words,  and  works,  and  actiont,  if  we  would 
attain  truth,  and  goodness,  and  happiness? — It  mnst  be,  tays  the 
Pantheist,  from  outward  forms — from  the  volume  of  Nature  :-^ 

*  And  truly  a  volume  of  Nature  it  is,  whose  author  and  writer  is  GoA, 
To  read  it!  Dost  thou,  does  man,  so  much  as  well  know  the  alphabet 
thereof?  With  its  words,  sentences,  and  grand  descriptiva  pageS| 
poetical  and  philosophical,  spread  out  through  solar  systems,  and  thou- 
sands  of  years,  we  shall  not  try  thee.  It  is  a  volume  written  in  ce- 
lestial hieroglyphics,  in  the  true  sacred  writing,  of  which  even  prophets 
are  happy  that  they  can  read  here  a  line  and  there  a  line,  Ab  for  your 
institutes  and  academies  of  science,  they-strive  bravelv,  and  from  amid 
the  thick-crowded,  inextricably  intertwisted  hieroglypliie  writings,  pick 
out,  by  dexterous  combination,  some  letters  in  the  vulgar  character, 
and  therefrom  put  together  this,  and  the  other  economic  recipes  of  higli 
avail  in  practice.* — &ir/ar  Resartus,  p.  261. 

Mr.  Carlyle  is  right.  The  book  of  nature  i$  a  volume  of  '  thick- 
crowded,  inextricably  intertwisted  hieroglyphic  writing ;  *  and  all 
the  efforts  of  science  have  done,  and  can  do,  little  more  than  pick 
out  a  few  of  its  commonest  and  most  obrious  meanings.  Bat,  if 
these  are  the  only  forms  supplied  U8  by  the  Creator  of  the  world, 
through  which  to  learn  His  nature — that  nature,  without  a  know- 
ledge of  which  there  can  be  no  truth  and  no  goodness— -what  is  to 
become  of  man?  It  is  not  so  with  that  human  spirit,  of  which 
directly  we  see  as  little  as  we  see  of  God  himself,  the  knowledire 
of  which  is  as  essential  to  our  moral  duties  and  afiectioiiB  as  the 
knowledge  of  God  is  to  our  religion,  and  the  nature  of  which  we  alike 
learn  through  forms  and  symbols.  Man's  spirit  has  not  only  the 
form  or  vestment  of  a  body,  through  which  to  make  itself  visible— 
as  the  material  creation  renders  visible  to  us  the  Deity — but  it  has 
also  recorded  acts,  writings,  and  deeds  ;  and  the  acts  of  a  man  are 
a  still  clenrer  intimation  of  his  character  than  his  physiognomj. 
But  more  than  this  :  it  has  words ;  and  words  not  only  orally  de- 
livered, but  preserved,  and  fixed,  and  capable  of  transmission  in 
writing  ;  and  it  is  from  those  mainly  that  we  derive  the  knowleii^ 
of  the  minds  of  our  fcllow-mcn  ;  from  their  words  more  than  from 
their  works,  and  from  their  works  more  than  from  their  ff^itures. 
What  should  we  say  to  a  man  who  should  persist  in  inter- 
preting character  by  phrenology  or  physiognomy,  without  reference 
to  a  long  course  of  authenticated  actions,  and  express  verbal  de- 
clarations of  sentiment  and  will  ?  What  should  we  think  if  oor 
Creator  had  condemned  us  to  such  a  mode  of  ascertaining  the 
movements  of  the  mind  in  our  fellow -creatures?  What  ought  to 
be  our  judgment  of  those  who  would  think  it  sufficient,  and  would 
reject  the  help  of  any  other  information,  even  though  promised 
and  held  out  ^  And  yet  such  is  the  proceeding  of  tlic  Pantheiil 
in  relation  to  God.     He  sees  nature,  the  physiognomy  of  God. 
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spread  before  him  in  its  beautiful  and  glorious  garb.     He  is  told  .' 
also  of  a  history  of  God's  dealings^  preserved  to  him  in  the  Bible 
by  the  same  kind  of  testimony  which  he  admits  and  subscribes  to . 
in  all  other  histories  ;   and  he  hears  also  a  boast  (let  us  suppose! 
that  it  is  only  a  boast)  that  certain  persons  are  in  possession  of 
words   spoken  by  God  himself^  and  declaring  His  nature  and 
attributes ;  yet  both  the  last  he  sets  aside^  and  refuses  to  ccmsull 
them,  as  if  they  did  not  exist. 

Nature  indeed,  or  rather  the  God  of  nature,  does  speak  to  us 
through  the  eye,  as  we  speak  to  children  through  pictures ;  but 
without  a  susceptible  heart,  without  attention,  reasoning,  a  culti- 
vated mind,  and  a  large  induction,  what  are  the  pictures  of  nature 
but  the  idle  luxury  of  a  dumb  show  ?  And  He  speaks  to  us  also 
through  his  acts,  through  his  general  laws,  and  the  operations 
of  his  hands.  But  who  can  evolve  these  rightly  from  the  multi- 
tude of  shifting  phenomena,  but  the  philosopher  ?  And  has  even 
the  philosopher  done  this  better  than  Mr.  Carlyle  suggests? 
Woitls,  therefore,  are  still  wanting.  It  is  through  the  ear  that  we 
convey  to  man  the  past,  the  future,  the  deductions  of  the  under- 
standing, abstract  principles,  general  laws,  all  which  lies  deeper 
than  the  sight.  Without  words,  a  revelation  from  God  must  be  a 
broken,  imperfect  hint.  But  still  something  else  is  wanting. 
Words,  without  examples  by  which  to  interpret  them,  are  cold  and 
often  unintelligible  symbols.  We  want  symbols  of  a  moral  being ; 
and  the  most  perfect  of  all  symbols  will  be  a  moral  being  like  our- 
selves— a  form  of  the  Divine  Creator  embodied  in  the  form  of  a  man. 
This  also  God  has  been  pleased  to  give  us.  But  this  personal 
form  as  well  as  the  words  of  revelation  must  be  presented  through 
all  generations — ^fixed  before  us  in  every  spot,  the  same  among 
every  people,  meeting  us  in  all  our  paths,  and  ready  to  influence 
every  action.  This  also  God  has  provided  for  us  in  the  insti- 
tution of  a  Catholic  Church,  in  which  not  only  every  minister,  but 
every  branch  of  the  body,  and  every  individual  member,  ought  to 
consider  himself  the  symbol,  and  more  than  symbol,  the  repre- 
sentative and  embodying  form  of  its  Divine  Head.  And  as  this 
cannot  be  universally  secured  in  the  midst  of  human  corruption, 
and  the  soul  of  man  will  lapse  and  fall  perpetually  from  this  high 
standard,  therefore  it  is  provided  that  at  least  so  much  of  the 
symbol  shall  be  preserved,  as  human  laws  and  power  can  secure 
by  their  command  over  the  outward  man.  Even  when  the  heart 
and  head  go  wrong,  the  Church  is  still  commanded  to  proclaim 
her  creed,  to  celebrate  her  worship,  to  warn,  exhort,  and  teach,  at 
least  by  words  and  actions  ;  and  these  words  and  actions  are  true 
in  the  highest  sense  of  truth.  They  correspond  with  the  only 
reality,  and  only  foundation  for  a  true  belief  in  the  nature  of  God. 
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They  are  not  a£fected  by  the  errors,  or  unbelief^  or  caprice,  or 
hypocrisy  of  those  who  exhibit  them,  any  more  thaa  the  reality 
of  a  message  is  affected  by  the  incredulity  or  incoiiBistencies  ot 
the  messenger.  They  are  not,  as  Mr.  Carlyle  would  call  them, 
'shams  and  lies/  though  the  men  who  bear  them  may  indeed 
be  hypocrites  and  liars ;  and  to  the  truths  our  reverence  is  due, 
not  to  man  as  man ;  and  it  is  the  highest  exercise  of  that  faith  and 
that  obedience,  on  which  the  Pantheist  himself  makes  the  whole 
world  depend,  to  maintain  them  steadily  and  humbly  even  againit 
temptation,  and  to  see  the  Divine  image  in  prophecies  and  types, 
even  when  they  are  clouded  and  perplexed  by  the  fallibility  aod 
corruption  of  the  prophets. 

One  more  remark  on  the  pantheistic  scheme.  How  will  Mr. 
Carlyle  bring  the  heart  and  mind  of  man  to  conform,  by  force  and 
effort  against  will  and  passions,  to  his  standard  of  reality  and 
'  worship  of  sorrow  T  Even  if  he  could  hope  to  compel  to  it  one 
single  individual,  what  prospect  has  he  of  extending  his  influence 
over  successive  generations,  and  of  preventing  the  natural  erfl 
tendency  of  man  from  gradually  corrupting  his  religion^  and 
leaving  it  in  a  few  short  years  a  mere  wreck  and  phantasm,  such 
as  he  believes  the  Christianity  of  the  Church  to  be  at  present? 
If  he  thinks  that  any  human  power — that  the  mere  will  or  reason 
of  man  can  thus  triumph  over  the  selfishness  of  his  nature^  he  ii 
to  be  met  on  the  common  ground  on  which  Christianity  is  called 
to  battle  with  the  pride  of  human  philosophy — and-  he  must  give 
way  before  the  anatomy  of  the  mind,  before  the  confession  of 
every  heart,  and  the  experience  of  ages,  and  the  first  principles 
even  of  a  pantheistic  religion,  that  all  life  and  movement  must 
come  from  the  Author  of  life,  and  that  without  Him  we  can  do 
nothing, — lonsi  of  all  resist  ourselves.  And  without  such  a  pro- 
mise of  supernatural  aid  to  overrule  and  support  the  human  mind 
in  its  continued  guardianship  of  the  truths  committed  to  it,  what 
hope  has  the  Pantheist  that  his  '  mystery '  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury will  fare  better,  or  maintain  its  ground  longer  than  the  same 
kind  of  mystery  did  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  ?  Perhaps  he  has  no 
hope.  As  the  geologist  fancies  in  the  earth  a  series  of  con- 
vulsions and  explosions  in  which  system  after  system  was  gene- 
rated, and  each  grew  up  on  the  ruins  of  its  predecessor,  leaving 
no  traces  of  that  predecessor  behiml  but  broken  skeletons,  and 
empty  shells,  and  shattered  strata — so  the  Pantheist,  and  many  even 
who  would  tremble  at  the  name  of  Pantheism,  fancy  that  the  moral 
universe  presents  a  series  of  successive  revolutions  of  faith  rising 
upon  faith,  religion  undermining  religion,  opinions  following  phase 
upon  phase,  an<l  that  the  only  business  of  the  candid  philo- 
sopher and  prudent  politician  is  to  accommodate  himself  to  these 
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and  not  resolutely  hold  fast  by  an  old  Imlh  when  a  new 
rleveloping  ilself.  Tiipy  console  themselves,  in  the  fare  ol' 
fal5cl]oo<l.  crime,  and  misen'.  by  reflecting  iLnt  all  are  parts  of 
one  system — all  adcandni;  under  the  eye  of  one  God — and  all, 
however  Tarious  and  diseonlant,  lending  to  one  end.  This  strange 
infatuation  is  at  the  bottom  of  many  mischievous  iheories  both 
in  our  religion  and  politics.  Mr.  Carlyle  is  one  of  the  species 
De  Tocqueville ;  and  those  who  follow  De  Tocqueville  arc  pan- 
theists in  jmlilics,  and  they  will  soon  come  to  pantheism 
glon.  They  have  no  conception  of  one  immutable  truth,  originally 
commilted  lo  man  at  his  creation — which  be  was  bound  to  main- 
lain  uninjured  through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  circumstonccft^: 
which  by  a  special  overruling  Proiidence  has  been  pre: 
to  the  present  day — preserved  first  in  one  family,  then  kept  float- 
ing even  in  the  midst  of  a  deluge  of  corruption  ;  then  enshrined 
in  a  whole  people  ;  then  developed  and  expanded,  and  yet  unal- 
tered, to  be  implanted  and  built  up  in  every  port  of  the  habitable 
globe  by  the  teaching  of  a  Catholic  Church.  It  were  a  miser- 
able thought  that  the  world  of  man's  wisdom  was  nothing  but 
a  succession  of  wtccIcs  and  ruins,  and  that  the  temple  of  the 
very  fairest  philosophy,  which  the  Pantheist  clings  to  as  bis  only 
hope,  must  soon  perish  likewise,  and  give  way  to  some  new 
delusion.  It  must  end  in  the  denial  of  oil  truth ;  and  when  truth 
is  lost  in  the  world,  what,  we  ask  again,  is  to  become  of  man's 
inlellccl,  or  his  heart,  or  even  his  body,  amidst  the  ruins  of  a 
falling  society?  As  for  the  duly  of  witnessing  to  truth — the  ntusi 
4luty  imposed  upon  man — or  the  tluly  of  struggling  to  presen-e  it,, 
whether  successfully  or  not,  the  politicians  of  the  day  (with,  alatl' 
but  very  few  exceptions)  never  dream  of  it.  They  have  no  amA 
ception  of  a  siroggle.  of  fighting  for  anything — they  have  nothii 
which  llicy  are  sure  of,  therefore  nothing  which  they  value- 
above  all.  nothin,;  which  they  feel  to  be  strong,  even  though  they 
themselves  are  weak,  and  in  the  strength  of  which,  aided  by  tiie 

Eromisc  of  God,  the  weakest  of  men  may  stand  firm  against  a 
ost.  It  is  a  melancholy  prospect!  Without  energy,  without 
without  heroism,  without  faith  t  and  yet  the  age  boasts  <if 
itenmcnt,  friendship,  peace,  and  union  by  conciliation — as 
if  there  could  be  any  union  where  there  was  no  truth,  any  con- 
ciliation where  there  was  no  reverence. 

A  false  philosophy  must  have  two  roots ;  one  in  the  herat, 
the  other  in  the  head ;  and  Mr.  Carlyle's  error  of  the  heart  lies  id] 
liis  unconsciousness  of  moral  evil.     Disguise  it  as  he  may, 
sneers  at  '  quacks,'  and  horror  at  '  a  game- preserving  aristocracy, 
and  '  steam -parsons,'  and  '  (he  harlot  age'  of  Louis  XI V  ,  he  has  at. 
r^^M  of  moral  depravity.   His  occopations  in  philosophy  hAvs 
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probably  absorbed  his  thoughts,  and  the  sensibilitj  of  his  feelings 
has  encouraged  him  to  misttdLe  kindness  of  sentiment  for  the  stera 
principle  of  true  benerolence.  On'  the  other  hand,  his  error  of 
the  head  is  one  into  which  purely  intellectual  inquiries,  unassisted 
by  a  higher  wisdom,  invariably  fall.  He  is  full  of  the  prindple 
'■  of  uniti/,  as  if  unity  alone  were  the  law  of  action,  ami  the  type  of 
creation.  We  have  no  wish  to  enter  into  abstruse  metaphysics, 
but  if  he  will  condescend  to  receive  from  the  Church  what  the 
Church  did  not  invent,  but  received  from  the  first  of  all  aouroes — 
the  formula  not  of  unity  alone,  but  of  unity  in  pluraliiyy  and 
plurality  in  unity,  he  will  find  that  it  will  solve  far  better  his 
rationalising  problems— will  lead  him  to  a  much  juster  and 
more  general  and  satisfactory  theory  of  the  history  of  creation — 
and  both  in  his  moral  and  social,  and,  what  he  calls,  his  religiam 
speculations,  it  will  bring  him  much  closer  to  truth.  We  have 
but  one  more  remark  to  make. 

With  these  erroneous  views  of  the  mode  by  which  the  higher 
and  more  enlightened  classes  of  society  are  to  be  restored  to 
sound  principles  and  somid  feelings,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  thst 
Mr.  Carlyle  should  prove  a  satisfactory  guide  in  reforming  the 
condition  of  the  lower  classes.  He  understands  it  indeed  well, 
and  depicts  it  forcibly  and  touchingly.  And  what  a  sight  it  is ! 
Ireland !    What  a  word  is  there !     But  Ireland  is  not  all : — 

*  But  now  on  the  whole,  it  seems  to  us,  English  statistic  science,  with 
floods  of  the  finest  peasantry  in  the  world  streaming  in  on  us  daily,  may 
fold  up  her  Danaides  reticulations  on  this  matter  of  the  working-cUsset; 
and  conclude,  what  every  roaii  who  will  take  the  statistic  spectacles  off 
his  nose  and  look,  may  discern  in  town  or  country : — ^Tliat  the  condition  of 
the  lower  multitude  of  English  labourers  approximates  more  and  more 
to  that  of  the  Irish,  competing  with  them  in  all  markets  ;  that  whatso- 
ever labour,  to  which  mere  strength  with  little  skill  will  suffice,  is  to  be 
done,  will  be  done,  not  at  the  English  price,  but  at  an  approximatiou 
to  the  Irish  price;  at  a  price  superior  as  yet  to  the  Irish,  that  is,  supe- 
rior to  a  scarcity  of  third-rate  potatoes  for  tliirty  weeks  yearly  ;  superior, 
yet  hourly,  with  the  arrival  of  every  new  steam -boat,  sinking  nearer  tu 
an  equality  with  that.  Half  a  million  hand-loom  weavers,  working 
fifteen  hours  aday,  in  perpetual  inability  to  procure  thereby  enough 
of  the  coarsest  food ;  English  farm-labourers  at  nine  shillings  and  at 
seven  shillings  a-week ;  Scotch  farm-labourers,  who  "  in  dLstricts  the 
half  of  whose  husbandry  is  that  of  cows,  taste  no  milk,  can  procure  no 
milk :"  all  these  things  are  credible  to  us,  several  of  them  are  known  to 

us  by  the  best  evidence,  by  cyc-sight Another  thing,  likewise 

ascertainable  on  this  vast  obscure  matter,  excites  a  superficial  surprise^ 
but  only  a  superficial  one : — That  it  is  the  best-paid  workmen  who  hy 
Strikes,  Trades'-unions,  Chartism,  and  the  like,  complain  the  most. 
No  doubt  of  it !  The  best-paid  workmen  are  they  alone  tnat  can  so  com- 
plain !    How  shall  he,  the  hand-Joom  weaver,  who  in  the  day  that  is 
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passing  over  him  has  to  find  food  for  the  day,  strike  work?  If  he  strike 
work,  he  starves  within  the  week.  He  is  past  complaint !  The  fact 
itself,  however,  is  one  which,  if  we  consider  it,  leads  us  into  still  deeper 
regions  of  the  malady.  Wages,  it  would  appear,  are  no  index  of  well- 
heing  to  the  working  man Cotton- spinners,  as  we  learn,  are  gene- 
rally well-paid,  while  employed ;  •  • .  and  yet,  also,  there  seems  little 
question  that  comfort  or  reasonable  well-heing  is  as  much  a  stranger  in 
these  households  as  in  any.  At  the  cold  hearth  of  the  ever-toiling,  ever- 
hungering  weaver  dwells  at  least  some  equahility,  fixation  as  if  in  peren- 
nial ice :  hope  never  comes,  hut  also  irregular  impatience  is  ahsent.  Of 
outward  things  these  others  have  or  might  have  enough,  but  of  all  in- 
ward things,  there  is  the  fatallest  lack.  Economy  does  not  exist  among 
them ;  their  trade,  now  in  plethoric  prosperity,  anon  extenuated  into 
inanition  and  '*  short  time,"  is  of  the  nature  of  gambling ;  they  live  by 
it  like  gamblers,  now  in  luxurious  superfluity,  anon  in  starvation. 
Black,  mutinous  discontent  devoiun  them;  simply  the  miserablest 
feeling  that  can  inhabit  the  heart  of  man.  Enghsh  commerce — [No ! 
Mr.  Carlyle,  not  our  commerce^  our  old  noble  system  of  regular  trade, 
but  our  accursed  new  system] — with  its  immeasurable,  Proteus  Steam- 
demon,  makes  all  paths  uncertain  for  them,  all  life  a  bewilderment. 
Sobriety,  steadiness,  peaceable  continuance,  the  first  blessings  of  man, 
are  not  theirs.' 

Let  us  go  on — for  till  we  come  to  the  '  lame  and  Impotent 
conclusion,'  all  that  Mr.  Carlyle  has  written  on  this  subject 
should  be  forced  on  the  attention  of  our  statesmen,  and  chiefly 
our  clergy,  until  our  eyes  are  open : — 

'  It  is  in  Glasgow  among  that  class  of  operatives  that ''  Number  60," 
in  his  dark  room,  pays  down  the  price  of  blood.  Be  it  with  reason  or 
with  unreason,  too  surely  they  do  in  verity  find  the  times  all  out  of 
joint ;  this  world  for  them  no  home,  but  a  dingy  prison-house,  of  reck- 
less unthrifl,  rebellion,  rancour,  indignation  against  themselves,  and 
against  all  men.  Is  it  a  green  flowery  world,  with  azure  everlasting  sky 
stretched  over  it,  the  work  and  government  of  a  Grod ;  or  a  murky-sim- 
mering Tophet  of  copperas-fumes,  cotton-fuz,  gin -riot,  wrath,  and  toil, 
created  by  a  Demon,  governed  by  a  Demon  ?  The  sum  of  their  wretch- 
edness, merited  and  unmerited,  welters,  huge,  dark,  and  balefiil,  like* a 
Dantean  Hell,  visible  there  in  the  statistics  of  Gin  :  Gin,  justly  named 
the  most  authentic  incarnation  of  the  Infernal  Principle  in  our  times, 
too  indisputably  an  incarnation ;  Gin,  the  black  throat  into  which 
wretchedness  of  every  sort,  consummating  itself  by  calling  on  delirium 
to  help  it,  whirls  down ;  abdication  of  the  power  to  think  or  resolvei 
as  too  painful  now,  on  the  part  of  men  whose  lot  of  all  others  would 
require  thuught  and  resolution  ;  liquid  Madness  sold  at  ten-pence  the 
quartern,  all  tlie  products  of  which  are  and  must  be,  like  its  origin,  mad, 
miserable,  ruinous,  and  that  only  !  If  from  this  black,  unluminous, 
unheeded  Inferno,  and  imson-house  of  souls  in  pain,  there  do  flash  up 
from  time  to  time  some  dismal,  wide-spread  glare  of  Chartism  or  the  like, 
notable  to  all,  claiming  remedy  from  all,  are  we  to  regard  it  as  more 
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baleful  than  the  quiet  state,  or  rather  at  not  so  baleful  ?  Ireland  it 
in  chronic  atrophy  thete  five  centuries ;  the  ditease  of  nobler  Engliod, 
identified  now  with  that  of  Ireland,  becomes  acute,  has  criaeSy  and  will 
be  cured  or  kill.'—  Chartism^  p.  30. 

And  how  is  it  to  be  cured  ?  By  two  grand  specifics.  Oar  readen 
are  all  attention.  And  what  are  they  ?  Reading  and  emigrabon ! 
reading  and  emigration ! !  reading  and  emigration  ! ! !  Is  Mr. 
Carlyle  aware  that  be  is  required  to  explain  bis  meaning  more  at 
large — that  be  is  generally  misunderstood?  We  can  assure  him, 
from  our  own  knowledge^  that  many  of  his  readers  doubt  if  he  is 
serious.  They  have  a  great  respect  for  his  powers  of  mind,  for 
his  deep  thought,  and  just  sentiments.  They  conceive  that  he  hat 
thought  it  desirable  to  point  out  strongly  and  vividly^  by  a  grave 
juxta-position^  the  absurdity  of  our  modem  theories  of  reformatino, 
when  contrasted  with  the  enormity  of  the  evils  to  be  remedied. 
He  probably  is  speaking  ironically.  It  is  the  %iew  which  we  are 
inclined  to  take  ourselves.  He  is  not  a  Pythagorean.  With  all 
his  veneration  for  symbols,  he  does  not  seem  to  trust  in  aav 
magical  power  of  words  and  letters.  He  must  know  that  both 
his  remedies  have  been  working  for  a  considerable  time — that 
National  Schools^  even  in  England,  have  done  much  to  dissemi" 
nate  the  alphabet  for  many  past  years^-T-that  America  is  gproaning 
beneath  the  discharge  of  the  drains  which  we  have  opened  on  her 
coast — that  Australia ! — but  we  must  not  touch  on  such  a  subject 
— and  that  all  the  while  the  curse  and  the  blight  have  been 
spreading  more  rapidly  and  more  fearfully  through  every  district 
of  our  population.     Reading  and  emigration  ! 

Consider  for  one  moment.  How  has  this  curse  been  propa- 
gated ?  How  have  the  ^vrctched  thousands  of  Birmingham  and 
Manchester  been  engendered  and  huddled  up  in  those  abodes 
of  misery  and  vice  ?  By  a  readina,  instructed,  enlightened,  sci- 
entific  body  of  manufacturers  ?  How  have  those  unhappy  slaves 
to  the  avarice  of  their  masters  been  enabled  to  do  their  will  ?  By 
their  own  quickened  intelligence  and  acuteness?  Go  into  the  fac- 
tories, and  ask  how  few  are  unable  to  read  and  write — how  few  at 
least  among  the  parents,  though  these  reading  parents  may  have 
sold  their  children  to  a  drudgery  which  precludes  them  from  at* 
tending  schools?  What  are  your  Mechanics*  Institutes,  your 
Penny  Magazines,  your  Penny  Satirists,  your  loathsome  sheets  of 
popular  blasphemy  and  profligacy,  well  written,  clever,  intelligent, 
often  even  scientific^  which  meet  you  in  the  street  at  every  turn, 
but  a  proclamation  of  the  triumph  of  the  alphabet  ?  And  what  is 
Botany  Bay  and  the  Report  on  the  state  of  Australia,  but  the  tri- 
umph of  emigration — such  an  emigration  as  Mr.  Carlyle  would 
carry  on  — the  only  one  which  any  Statesman  of  these  days  has 
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ever  even  dreamt  of?     Shikll  we  answer  Mr. Carlyie  from  Iiis  ow^l 
inuulh  ? —  *B 

'  How  can  religion  be  divorced  from  education  ?  An  irreverent  knonf-j 
ledge  is  no  knowledge.  A  knowledge  that  ends  in  barren  eel f- worth ip^'j 
comparative  indiiTereiicc,  or  contempt  for  all  God's  universe  except  onsl 
in  significant  item  thereof,  what  is  it?  .  .  .  And  how  leach  relijtionP  .  ■■mm 
Can  dronings  of  articles,  repetitions  of  liturgies,  and  all  (Lc  cash  nndfl 
contrivance  of  Birmingham  and  tbe  Bank  of  England  united  brinflV 
ethereal  fire  into  a  human  soul,  quicken  it  out  of  earthly  darkness  innd 
heavenly  wisdom?  Soul  is  kindled  only  by  cniil.  To  leach  felJaioa^vl 
the  first  thing  needful,  and  also  the  last  and  the  only  thing, — [Xo,  Mr^ 
Carlyle:  not  the  last  nor  the  only] — is  finding  of  a  man  who  has  relM| 
gion.  All  else  follows  from  this;  church- building,  church-esiensioa^Tl 
whatsoever  else  in  needful,  follows :  without  ihis,  nothing  will  follow,*— ■(I 
CAarfjinn,  pp.  102-3.  H 

True — most  true !  and  for  these  few  truths  we  readily  forgirt Jl 
the  Hijipant  irreverence  wliicb  precedes  them.      It  is,  indeed,  noMl 
Ijy  the  '  genius  of  Birmingham,'  not  by  '  marhines  for  rcpentinrS 
liturgies  and  articles,'  not  by  '  steam  sermons,'  'or  cast-iron  prenclwfl 
rrs.'  that  true  religion  is  to  be  laugbt,  and  with  the  teaching  of  trtwfl 
religion  that  the  curse  is  to  be  removed  from  the  land.    '  Ti^c^rdfl 
f/iimj  U  to  find  mm  that  have  religion.'    Without  this  all  ibt/m 
laws  which  a  parliament  rould  enact  or  an  army  enforce  wilt  J 
be  a  dead  letter.     It  is    not  in  the   House  of  Commons — no.' J 
not    oven  in  a  convocation  of  clergy,  or  a  synod  of  bishops — to' 
remove  ihe  evil.      It    is   an   evil    universal,    deep   seated,  deep 
sinking,  interwoven  with  our  vitnls,  which  must  be  approached 
with  n   discerning  eye,    touched  with  almost  a  woman's    hand, 
w.itchcd  over  daily  and  hourly,  in  every  prorincc.  in  every  town^ 
in  every  parish,  almost  in  every  house.      In  every  one  of  these,  if. 
we  could  place  '  a  man  that  has  religion,'  we  might  expect  a  cnro^ 
or  rather  the  cure  would  be  certain.     We  may  cherish  hope  j 
as  we  are  able  to  bring  upon  this  mass  of  mischief  bi-fore  ui 
proportionate  force  of  this  precise  good,  which  Mr.  Carlvle  has 
pointed   out.  'religious  men.'      '  Smil  is  kindled  only  by   soul.' 
Give  a  religious  man  to  lead  the  world,  and  there  will  lie  n  true 
object   for  man's  reverence,  a  fit  centre  for  bis  love ;  round  this 
will  gather  all  tbe  good,  warm  affections  of  the  nation  ;  with  this 
will  come  obedience,  with  obedience  unity,  with  unity  strength 
and    wisdom,   with  wisdom  self-restraint,    with  self-restraint     " 
the  other  checks  upon  that  inordinate  cupidity,  which  bas  mi 
I'^ngland  n  manufacturing  pandemonium,  and  on  that  tboushtli 
heartless  rxtmvagnnce,  which  bas  left  Ireland  to  be  m-errun  b]*' 
starving  beggars. 

Itut  one  thing  Mr.  f'nrlyle  has  forgotten  :  that  bendes  religion 
in  the  govemort,  there  muil  also  be  religion  in  the  governed. 
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•And  that  the  two  do  not  always  move  together-^that  to  be  a  reli- 
gious man,  even  with  the  purity  of  an  angel  and  the  ttreogtk 
of  omnipotence,  is  not  the  whole  which  is  required  to  produce 
obedience  and  unity  in  others — he  might  have  learned  from  the 
mere  history  of  one  Being,  whom  he  has  dared  to  insnlt,  faj 
the  most  offensive  of  all  insults  from  a  disobedient  menial  to  t 
royal  master — praise.  Nothing  in  Mr.  Carlyle*8  writings  is  more 
painful  than  tne  recommendatory,  complimentary  tone  in  wluch 
he  has  presumed  to  speak  of  the  great  '  Author  of  Christianitj.' 
We  might  add  the  levity  with  which  he  permits  himself  to  garble 
t  the  language  of  Scripture. 

The  real  problem  still  remains,— ^bow  to  make  men  religions. 
Religious  teachers  we  have  bad  already.  One  religious  man,  a 
Divine  man,  truly  and  not  figuratively  divine,  we  all  acknowledge 
AS  our  Head ; — Mr.  Carlyle  himself  would  not  venture  openly  to 
repudiate  the  name;  and  for  a  time  He  did  hold  tc^ether  the  float- 
ing atoms  of  society  :  for  centuries  after  centuries^  by  the  strength 
of  that  one  name,  and  in  the  professed  unity  of  His  truth,  and  His 
law,  the  world  did  live  in  faith ;  or  if  faitUessness  did  creep  in,  it 
lurked,  sculking  and  cowardlike,  denying  itself^  and  ashamed  to  be 
seen.  All  crimes,  even  by  popular  sentimenti  were  then  sununed 
up  in  infidelity.  To  be  a  pagan  or  an  unbeliever  was  in  those 
days  to  be,  as  it  were,  a  murderer  or  adulterer.  Faith  was  a 
summary  of  the  decalogue.  And  in  this  spirit  barbarians  were 
tamed,  and  invaders  r(K>tcd  quietly  in  a  new  soil,  and  turbulent 
chieftains  were  subordinated  to  kings,  and  provinces  cemented 
into  mimarchics,  and  monarchies  consecrated  and  confirmed  1)t 
the  muiisters  of  God.  Civil  and  social  laws  were  evolvcnl  fnun 
the  germ  of  the  Mosaic  code.  The  hand  of  peace  was  laid  upon 
the  ferocity  of  warriors  ;  truces  were  interposed,  sanctuaries  of 
refuge  opened,  and  all  the  benevolences  of  religion  were  brought 
in  to  soothe  the  sternness  of  an  age  of  war — until  a  chivalry  was 
formed ;  and  it  is  no  idle  sentimentality  to  mourn  with  the  greatest 
of  modem  political  philosophers  that  *  the  age  of  chivalry  is  gone/ 
and  the  a^e  of  so})hists,  economists,  and  calculators,  has  suc- 
ceeded. In  the  same  spirit,  arts  and  sciences,  and  literature, 
and  a  deep  philosophy,  grew  up  beneath  the  shelter  of  the  Church. 
If  wealth  was  accumulated,  it  was  expanded  again  in  hospitality, 
in  charities,  in  noble  institutions,  which  are  at  this  day  our  chief 
resource  for  education,  and  relief  of  the  miseries  of  life.  If  ciril 
wars  broke  out,  they  were  waged  to  defend  king  against  king,  not 
to  overthrow  monarchy  and  dissolve  law.  Crimes,  and  ignorance, 
and  deceit,  and  treachery  existed  then,  as  they  exist  now,  as  they 
always  must  exist,  where  man  is  man ;  but  if  there  was  more  oi 
ferocity,  there  was  less  of  selfishness.     They  were  the  crimes  of 
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untutored  men  rather  than  those  of  a  corrupted,  sophisticated, 
depraved,  and  effete  generation.  But  the  age  of  faith  is  past,  and 
the  age  which  Mr.  Carlyle  has  described  now  stands  in  its  place. 
The  same  creeds,  the  same  ministry,  are  ostensibly  with  us  as 
with  our  ancestors,  even  purified  and  reformed.  And  true  re- 
ligion, it  was  thought^  would  shine  out  more  clearly,  and  Win 
hearts  to  it  more  efficiently  by  such  a  reformation.  The  end  has 
been  exactly  the  reverse ;  and  the  reason  is  twofold.  We  have 
gradually  lost  sight  of  two  great  facts,  necessary  conditions  in  the 
inculcation  of  religion :  first,  that  man  has  a  body  as  well  as  a 
soul,  and  that  ignorant,  unlettered  minds  must  be  addressed 
through  their  senses  before  they  can  be  moulded  in  their  minds : 
secondly^  that  all  tlie  power  and  wisdom  of  man  can  be  of  no 
avail  in  making  man  religious,  without  a  power  communicated 
from  God  himself  through  channels  which  He  has  appointed. 
Until  these  two  facts  are  once  more  brought  out  forcibly,  and 
universally,  true  religion  can  make  no  progress.  There  must  be 
a  fecundation  of  the  heart  before  the  seed  sown  will  take  root. 
The  germ  of  faith  and  religion  must  be  fed  with  fresh  and  con- 
tinual supplies,  day  by  day,  or  it  will  die.  This  is  no  theory  or 
mystical  pietism,  but  the  plain  declaration  of  Him  who  is  the 
source  and  giver  of  it  The  plan  of  modem  religionists  has  been 
to  starve  the  mind,  to  withdraw  its  appointed  nutriment,  and 
then  to  propose  strengthening  it  by  more  frequent  exercise,  and 
by  awakening  a  keener  sense  of  hunger.  This  is  not  the  place 
to  do  more  than  hint  at  the  real  cause,  why  in  this  day  it  is  so 
hard  to  '  kindle  soul  by  soul,'  and  re-inspire  mankind  with  the 
spirit  of  faith.  But  it  would  be  well  for  those  who  are  con- 
cerned in  the  government  of  man,  whether  infant  or  adolt — and  it 
would  cut  at  once  the  Gordian  knot  of  '  national  education* — to 
think  deeply  on  the  problem,  and  to  ask  themselves,  steadily  and 
calmly,  what  is  the  meaning  of  a  system  of  education  carried  on 
without  a  thought  of  the  sacraments  of  the  Church? 

It  is  strange  that  a  philosophical  mind  like  Mr.  Carlyle*s  should 
know  so  little  of  the  nature  of  the  very  instrument  with  which  he 
purposes  to  commence  his  great  moral  change.  Letters  are  good 
in  their  proper  place — to  some  minds  they  arc  absolutely  essen- 
tial ;  and  when  rightly  employed  are  an  invaluable  aid  to  good  prin- 
ciples and  wise  culture.  But  Plato,  who  was,  indeed,  a  wiser  man 
than  Mr.  Carlyle,  long  before  printing  was  known,  anticipated 
what  it  would  produce.  When  he,  like  Mr.  Carlyle,  attack^ 
an  age  of  Sophists,  he  did  not  think  that  the  first  thing  was  to 
teach  men  to  read,  and  the  second  to  instil  truth  into  them  by 
the  presence  and  guidance  of  their  teachers.  He  reversed  the 
order.      He  made  books  subservient  to  teachers,  not  teachers 
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subservient  to  books.     To  obtain  religious  men  was'  his  fint 
object :   without  them,  religious  books,  he  knew,  were  a  dead 
letter^  and  with  them  they  would  spring  up  in  abundance.     Bui 
mere  reading,  according  to  Plato,  instead  of  strengthening  the 
mind,  and  assisting  the  memory,  will  only  weaken  it,  by  remor- 
ing   the   necessity  of  exercise.      It   will   make    men,   he  saji, 
conceited,   by  constituting  them  judges  and   critics    instead  of 
learners.     It  will  leave  them  in  their  study  of  truth  without  a 
guide,  or  check,  or  interpreter ;  and  as  human  reason  at  the  very 
highest  estimate  must  be  in  ignorance  and  error,  so  long  at  leart 
as  knowledge  is  still  to  be  sought,  the  process  of  seeking  it  by 
ourselves  can  only  end  in  multiplying  mistakes ;  as  every  fresh 
arithmetical  calculation,  when  one  false  item  has  been  admitted, 
only  increases  the  perplexity;   and  as  the  slightest  divergence 
from  a  straight  line  carries  us  farther  from  it,   the  farther  we 
advance.     It  will  distract  them,  added  Plato,  into  a  multitude  of 
different  sects ;  every  one  being  his  own  judge,  and  having  his 
own  peculiar  bias  of  error,  will  have  an  error  of  his  own  for  a  con- 
clusion.  With  the  discovery  of  new  means  for  circulating  thought 
more  thoughts  will  be  circulated ;  and  as  the  majority  of  thoughts 
are  bad,  the  whole  atmosphere  will  become  impregnated  with 
evil.     There  will  be  nothing  to  overcome  indolence ;  no  power 
to  compel  study  when  the  book  becomes  tedious,  or  to  insist  on 
inquiry  when  the  language  is  doubtful ;  and  yet  every  one  will  have 
a  smattering  of  knowledge ;  and  thus  you  will  rear  up  a  generation 
of  sickly,  effeminate,   unbelieving,   superficial,   capricious,    con- 
temptuous minds,  between  whom  all  truth  will  be  lost ;  and  you  will 
become  (what  Mr.  Carlyle  has  described)  ;i people  of  sophists* 
Use  books  in  their  proper  place  (precisely  where  Mr.   Carlyle 
has  not  placed  them)  ;  make  them  means  of  checking  the  teacher ; 
of  guarding  truth  against  corruption ;  of  preserving  some  record 
of  it  through  successive  generations;    of  supplying  the  defici- 
encies  of  oral   and   memorial   transmission : — employ  them   to 
occupy  leisure  hours ;  to  exercise  independent  thought ;  to  sup])ly 
new  food  for  me<litation ;  to  prove,  illustrate,  enforce  the  lessons 
of  the  lips ;  to  be  with  us  in  our  closets,  on  sick-beds,  in   desert 
spots,  in  dying  hours :  let  them  be  the  voice  with  which  we  speak 
to  a  whole  nation  at  once,  even  to  the  most  distant  lands,  and  a 
condensation  of  collected  knowledge,  always  at  hand  to  be  con- 
sulted when  there  is  no  other  tribunal  of  appeal, — do  this,  and 
the  alphabet  is  indeed  a  gigantic  power.     And  Mr.   Carlyle  will 
do  well  to  enforce  its  communication  and  adoption,  as  one  out  of 
many  means  of  curing  our  deep  disease. 

But  here,  too,  the  age  has  repeated  the  error,  which  has  more 

*  See  all  thif  towardi  the  eod  of  the  Pkmdna* 
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than  once  been  pointed  out.  Tliey  have  mistaken  thi 
the  roaster ;  the  chock  and  ilrag  on  the  machine  for  the  propelliii|f 
power.  Tliey  think  to  educate  by  books,  and  not  by  man  ;  and 
the  inevitable  result  nill  be,  that  instead  of  diminishing  the  evil, 
ihey  will  only  increase  it.  We  arc  groaning  under  the  etTects 
conceit,  self-will,  dissension,  and  disobedience  ;  and  we  endeaw 
U)  remove  them  by  a  process  which  can  engender  nothing  but 
conceit  and  more  self-will. 

Nor  do  we  think  that  Mr.  Carlyle's  second  prescriptioi 
be  more  successful.  It  is  a  part,  indeed,  and  an  important  pi 
of  that  grand  scheme  of  real  reform,  which  must  be  concerted 
undertaken  ere  long  by  some  gigantic  mind,  if  the  British  empire 
is  to  retain  its  position  among  the  nations ;  but  which  cannot  bi' 
faced,  mncli  less  executed,  without  some  deep  change  in  the 
principles  of  our  leaders,  and  in  the  feebngs  of  the  people.  But 
the  disease,  both  of  England  and  Ireland,  is  as  complicated 
it  is  inveterate ;  and  the  proposition  of  a  simple  remedy  for  sucb 
a  state  of  things  at  once  betrays  the  iucompciency  uf  the 
physician. 

Before  emigration  is  tried,  Icl  lis  endeavour  to  occupy 
awn  waste  lands.  Millions  of  acres  are  still  unreclaimed, 
I  in  Great  Britain  und  Ireland.  Slop  the  gambling  sjieculati< 
lanufiiclnres.  and  drain  oil'  the  surplus  population  from 
lUr  towns  into  the  country.  Let  landlords  plant  colonies  on  their 
s,  and  bogs,  and  mountains ;  plant  thcni  under  their 
n  eye,  upon  right  principles  of  colonization,  in  organic  bodies, 
^th  [lowers  of  self-government ;  with  social  privileges ;  with  the 
jerms  of  village  institutions,  especially  with  that  first  principle 
uf  social  life  and  organization,  an  efficient  ecclesiastical  esta- 
blishment in  the  centre.  Restore  something  of  the  feudal  spirit 
inlu  our  tenure  of  land.  RoKC,  if  you  like,  to  the  ground  half 
au  overgrown  metropolis,  and  all  the  idle,  gossipping,  gaping 
■rate  ring -places,  where  those  men  who  ought  to  be  each  in  their 
Wii  parishes,  ruling  their  estates  tis  the  representatives  of  the 
feat  Estate,  the  Monarchy  of  the  realm,  are  frittering  away 
,  and  money,  and  dignity,  and  intellect,  in  frivolous  dis- 
,ioiis.  If  we  are  so  fond  of  ruling — and  ruling  is,  indeed, 
rif  our  noblest  duties — let  us  rule  each  in  our  awn  appointed 
re.  That  passion  which  is  now  so  common,  of  govi 
.'ountry,  while  we  neglect  our  tenants,  is  at  least  suipic 
^t  each  man  take  care  of  his  own  part,  and  the  nfaolc  will 

of  itself.    But  without  a  landlord  in  every  part  of  the       _      _ 

nsercising  faithfully,  and  earnestly,  and  alTectionaiely,  the  duties 
fa  Utile  monarch,  and  so  carrjing  into  the  minutest  details,  fi> 
JJBy  to  day,  the  priaciplci  of  a  paternal  government,  the  best  laivj 
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and  wisest  leglslatori^  sitting  as  abstractiona  in  the  senate,  will 
only  be  a  mockery.  Then  give  to  every  landlord  the  best  of 
coadjutors,  appointed  for  him  by  God,  a  good  religioDS  cdeigymsn; 
and  let  the  church  draw  out  her  own  organiaation  and  machineij 
to  meet  the  wants  of  the  crisis,  and  rouse  herself  to  fight  her 
battles  with  firmness,  and  zeal,  and  depth  of  thought,  and  of 
learning,  without  either  compromise  or  intolerBnoe-— let  all  this 
be  done,  as  it  may  be  done,  if  each  man  will  do  his  duty,  in  his 
own  family  and  his  own  heart,  and  we  may  yet  live.  These  are 
the  only  cures  for  our  evils,  the  only  answer  to  Mr.  Carlyles 
question  on  the  condition  of  England. 

When  our  own  body  is  brought  back  to  a  healthy  state, 
then  we  may  be  in  a  condition  to  propagate  new  empires  bf 
colonies.  But  the  work  of  colonization  is  no  light  thii^  to  be 
undertaken  with  a  hot  head  and  diseased  heart ;  by  emptying  s 
sickly,  ignorant  mob  upon  an  unoccupied  country,  and  leavi^ 
them  there  to  swell  up  by  themselves  into  some  fungus  form  o( 
society.  Nuisances  and  cesspools  we  nuiy  create  by  such  a  pro> 
cess  as  this,  the  only  process  of  modem  emigration ;  and  from  tbes 
we  may  poison  the  atmosphere  of  whole  continents,  as  we  have 
poisoned  the  atmosphere  of  Australia,  and  may  breed  a  plague 
and  pestilence,  which  will  soon  spread  back  into  Europe.  Bat 
it  will  give  no  relief  to  ourselves.  Unless,  while  you  drain  off  the 
present  surplusage,  you  alter  the  present  system  of  our  manufac- 
turing speculations,  and  of  Irish  land-tenure,  by  altering  the  habits 
of  thought  and  feeling  from  which  they  have  sprung,  the  largest 
and  most  ready  drain  which  you  could  open  would  be  unequal  to 
relieve  us.  Population,  if  left  to  itself,  uncontrolled  by  moral 
principle,  by  lessons  of  prudence,  and  by  well-regulated  wants, 
must  labour  under  a  perpetual  dropsy.  The  disease  continues ; 
the  means  of  palliating  it  must  diminish  with  every  fresh  occupa- 
tion of  the  neighbouring  deserts.  Moreover,  those  who  are  to 
emigrate  are  the  very  part  of  the  nation  whom  you  would  must 
desire  to  retain.  The  weak,  and  ignorant,  and  helpless  cannot 
move.  Small  capitalists,  enterprising  minds,  young  able-bodied 
men,  with  tastes  and  habits  of  a  higher  order,  who  cannot  be  made 
to  acquiesce  in  a  state  of  degradation  in  their  own  country,  will  go 
off  to  people  America  and  Australia ;  and  going  without  control, 
or  bond  of  union,  carrying  with  them  no  truth,  no  definite  creed  of 
religion,  no  stern  moral  sanction,  or  political  obedience, — nothing 
but  the  animal  craving  for  food  and  money,  we  dare  to  think  they 
will  generate  a  nation. 

*  Is  it  not,*  Mr.  Carlyle  asks,  *  as  if  this  swelling,  simmering,  never- 
resting  Europe  of  ours  stood  once  more  on  the  verge  of  an  expansion 
witliout  parallel,  struggling  like  a  mighty  tree  again  about  to  burst  in 
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the  embrace  of  summer,  and  shoot  forth  broad  firondent  boughs,  which 
would  fill  the  whole  earth?  A  disease ;  but  the  noblest  of  all,  as  of  her 
who  is  in  pain  and  sore  travail,  but  travail  that  she  may  be  a  mother, 
and  say.  Behold  there  is  a  new  man  bom  I' — Chartism^  p,  1 13. 

No  !  Mr.  Carlyle,  it  is  no  such  travail — it  is  the  bursting  of  a  | 
wenl 


Art.  VI. — Ideen  und  Betrachtungen  vher  die  Eigenschaflen 
der  Musik  (Ideas  and  Reflections  on  the  Properties  of  Music). 
Hanover.     1839.     pp.  50. 

^HIS  little  work  is  the  well-known,  though  not  openly-avowed, 
-*-  production  of  Prince  George  of  Hanover ;  and  it  is  with 
unfeigned  pleasure  that  we  refer  to  it  as  incontestably  establishing 
his  claim  to  rank  as  the  most  accomplished  amongst  oontemporary 
scions  of  royalty. 

It  is  rare  to  find  clearness  of  thought,  precinon  of  expression, 
and  logical  arrangement,  combined  with  imagination  and  enthu- 
siasm, in  any  authors  except  those  who  have  been  formed  by  a 
regular  course  of  training  superinduced  on  an  original  foundation 
of  genius  and  good  sense ;  nor,  at  the  present  moment,  do  we 
remember  one  on  Walpole's  long  list  of  royal  and  noble  authors, 
to  whom  the  praise  of  these  qualities  can  be  impartially  assigned. 
All  of  them,  however,  are  to  be  found  in  the  tract  before  us.  Its 
scope  is  not  extensive,  nor  are  its  views  particularly  remarkable 
for  originality ;  but  within  the  narrow  limits  the  illustrious  writer 
has  prescribed  to  himself,  he  walks  with  the  steady,  confident, 
practised  step  of  a  master — keeping  the  main  object  constantly  in 
view — analysing,  defining,  illustrating,  and  clearing  the  ground 
before  him  as  he  moves  on-— diverging  occasionally  to  give  vent  ta 
feelings  excited  by  the  mention  of  some  glorious  production  of  the 
art,  but  invariably  returning  at  the  precise  moment  that  would 
be  dictated  by  the  severest  rules  of  criticism. 

We  are  afrsud  to  speak  warmly  of  the  language,  because  one  of 
its  chief  merits,  the  felicitous  use  of  compounds,  will  not  appear 
in  our  translated  specimens ;  but  its  perspicuity,  simplicity,  and 
total  absence  of  pretension  will  appear ;  and  these  are  merits  which 
readers,  moderately  conversant  with  the  long,  clumsy,  entangled 
sentences,  and  the  ambitious  soarings  and  divings  (into  mist  or 
mud,  as  the  case  may  be),  by  which  so  much  of  the  best  literature 
of  Germany  is  defaced,  will  not  fail  to  appreciate  at  their  true 
value  in  a  young  enthusiast,  writing  for  the  first  time  on  a  subject 
peculiarly  calculated  to  suggest  trains  of  thought  and  feeling 
which  sober-minded  people  wonld  smUe  at  or  condenuL 
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With  these  few  prefatory  remarks,  we  proceed  to  ^ve  a  brief 
abstract  of  the  publication ;  it  being  beside  our  present  purpose 
to  make  it  the  basis  of  a  regular  treatise  on  the  subject^ — aooording 
to  the  established  practice  (occasionally  more  honoured  in  the 
breach  than  the  observance)  of  our  craft. 

In  a  modest  preface  the  prince  warmly  vindicates  music  from 
the  imputation  of  being  fit  only  for  the  amusement  of  the  connois- 
seur^ and  claims  a  place  amongst  the  most  exalted  objects  of 
culture  for  this  cherished  idol  of  his  soul : — '  From  earliest  youth 
has  he  been  devoted  to  her,  his  companion  and  comforter  through 
life — let  him  succeed  in  gaining  over  one  new  worshipper^  or  im- 
pressing one  disciple  with  a  clearer  conviction  of  her  worth — lei 
him  only  establish  her  ethereal  origin,  or  induce  a  single  reader 
to  employ  her  high  gifts  to  celebrate  the  Divine  Author  of  her 
being,  and  the  full  purpose  of  this  essay  will  be  satisfied.* 

The  '  Introductory  Remarks  and  Inquiries/  which  <x>me  next, 
are  an  attempt  to  define  music,  or  resolve  it  into  its  elements ;  and 
the  Prince  certainly  extricates  himself  from  this  embarrassing  task 
much  better  than  the  generality  of  German  metaphysicians  wooU 
have  done.  If  he  does  not  always  quite  satisfy  us^  we  can  fbUow 
him:— 

*  What  is  music  ?  Music  is  a  language  in  tones.  By  means  of  music 
thoughts,  feelings,  occurrences,  natural  phenomena,  pictures,  scenes 
from  life  of  every  kind,  are  as  distinctly  and  intelligibly  expressed  as  bf 
any  language  whatever  in  words ;  and  we  ourselves  are  likewise  able 
to  express  ourselves  and  understand  others  by  their  help.  We  shall 
therefore  term  music  '^  a  language  in  tones,"  or  *'  a  tone-speech,*'  and 
the  next  thing  to  be  done  is  to  define  the  meaning  of  tone.  What  do 
we  understand  by  the  word  tone  ?  Every  sound  is  called  tone  which  is 
capable  of  being  measured  or  weighed  with  another  fixed  soimd.  It  is 
produced  by  regular  vibrations  or  undulations  of  the  air,  which  are 
caused  either  by  the  breath,  as  in  singing  and  wind  instruments,  or  by  the 
stirring  or  touching  of  a  string,  or  any  other  object  or  body  capable  of 
sound.  Any  collection  of  these  measured  tones  depending  on  fixed 
rules  is  called  music^  in  the  same  manner  as  by  a  collection  of  articulated 
sounds  that  which,  in  the  more  confined  sense,  we  term  languoige,  is 
produced.  And  as  a  systematic  putting-together  of  letters  begets  words, 
which  influence  our  minds  in  many  ways — ^just  so,  by  the  putting- 
together  of  tones  we  produce  sounds,  which  equally  afiect  our  feelings. 
Or,  to  vary  the  phrase,  the  word-language  is  addressed  directly  to  the  mind, 
whilst  the  tone-language  asserts  its  claim  to  the  heart  and  soul,  and 
operates  indirectly  and  through  them  on  the  mind.  That  our  feelings 
are  to  be  affected  by  tones,  however,  is  only  to  be  explained  in  this 
manner :  that  God  gave  man  at  his  creation  the  capacity  to  communi- 
cate his  thoughts  and  feelings,  or  excite  similar  thoughts  and  feelings 
m  others,  by  certain  applications  and  alternations  of  tones  correspond- 
ing with  certain  emotions  of  the  soul. 
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'  Of  all  man's  lenui,  Uie  aiKht  and  Uearing  are  ihoic  tliruiigh  which 
the  grcalett  ioflucnce  upon  the  mind  and  heart  ib  jiroducird ;  which, 
therefore,  consUtute  the  niost  powerful  Bprings  of  tlie  moral  and  mental 
percepliong,  actions,  and  judgments  of  mankind.  But  the  hcariog 
wuuld  seem  the  most  powerful  and  operative  of  the  two,  because  iuhap* 
moiiious,  jarrini;  tones  are  capable  uf  sliockicg  and  torturing  out  feelingiri 
Id  llieir  inmost  core  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  ob  almost  beside  mi^ 
mItcb — en  effect  which  it  is  impossible  to  produce  by  n  bad  painting,  | 
dcBuIatc  tract  of  country,  or  the  worst  of  poems.' 

It  is  perfectly  true  that  tlie  bare  contemplation  of  a  ilnub  <lot 
not  throw  Mr.  Rogers  into  convulsions  like  H<^rtb's  ' 
Musician  j'  and  we  ourselves  do  not  rec(dlcct  having  bad  anjthiq 
more  than  a  strong  tendency  to  slumber  to  bear  up  againit  duria 
the  perusal  of  the  worst  epic  ever  laid  upon  our  dissecting  tabl«| 
But  the  obvious  reason  is,  that,  amongst  the  several  objects  m^ 
Tcpugiiance  above  meationcd,  disagreeable  sounds  alone  affecl  uvl 
pliysically  through  the  nen'es :  for  example,  a  person  utterly  di^^l 
void  of  musical  taste  or  sensibility  may  be  made  lo  suffer  acutej^ 
inmi  a   sound  that  sets  the  teeth  on  eilge.     The  pro(»er  ano^ 
logy,  rhereforc,  as  regards  the  sight,  would  be,  not  between  IndTl 
music  and   bad  pictures,  but  the  glare  of  a  red  flame  and  the*  * 
grating  of  a  file ;  whilst,  as  regards  literary  productions,  there  is 
iw  analogy  at  all,  since  the  very  worst  of  ihoui  can  ciercise  no 
flirecl  innlcriid  influence  upon  our  frames:  very  fortunately  for 
reviewers,  for  we  should   otherwise  be  in  the  condition  of  the 
gnvernment   musket-borers,  who,  prior  to  a  recent  invention  to  . 
prevent  them  from  inhaling  the  metallic  dust,  were  never  know^  J 
to  live  abo^e  two  years.      Neither  are  we  quite  satisfied  with  itu 
next  paragraph,  in  which  it  is  laid  down  that  the  composer  c 
do  nothing  ivilhout  ihc  profouudest  insight  into  human  iiiclin 
tions.  impulses,  and  passions  ;  but  that,  when  be  has  obtainc<]  tt 
insight,  he  may  turn  the  worst  poems  to  account  by  making  tbeia 
the  basis  uf  the  aublimest  music.      Were  this  true,  the  claim      ^ 
tnusic  to  rank  as  an  intellectual  art  would  be  sadly  lowered  : 
docs  it  much  help  the  matter  to  assert  that  '  it  is  capable  of  e 
citing  dee]),  inexplicable  sensations  even  in  the  most  unculltvalei 
listener,  without  requiring  htm  lo  stand  almost  on  the  samt 
with  Ihc  artist;  which  Is  seldom  the  case  with  other  arts.' 
mere  matter  oi  fad,  however,  these  statements  arc  not  devoid  i 
plausibility.    Mi>zarl  once  extemporised  a  touching  love-song  on  thf 
■ingle  wunl  affrltn.  followed  by  an  eiiuatly  admirable  song  uf  ragi 
on  the  word  perfiiUi ;  and  we  have  seen  Handel  enthusiastically 
enjoyed  by  persons  who  would  infallibly  prefer  '  the  Peacock  at 
Hume'  to  '  Paradise  Lost.'  and  a  court-painter's  likeness  of  Lord 
Normanby  in  blue  and  gold  to  the  St.  Paul  preaching  nt  Aihcnaj 
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We  pass  over  the  etymological  remark  on  the  word  tmaic  (most 
plausibly  derivable,  according  to  the  prince,  from  the  Moses) ; 
and  there  is  nothing  requiring  to  be  quoted  in  the  secUun  cio 
Melody  and  Harmony,  which  are  described  and  distingnishfd 
from  one  another  in  the  ordinary  manner. 

But  the  section  on  instrumental  music  affords  such  ample  field 
for  the  author  s  peculiar  powers,  that  we  are  tempted  to  abridge 
or  translate  the  greater  part  of  it ;  and  there  are  few  readen  of 
feeling,  unacquainted  with  the  orig^al,  but  will  feel  grateful  to 
us  for  enabling  them  to  follow  him  through  some  of  his  glowing 
descriptions  of  the  effects  produced  by  masterpieces  on  listenen 
gifted  with  the  required  portion  of  sensibility. 

*  Instrumental  music  possesses  the  high  prerogative,  not  merely  of 
expressing  every  sensation  of  the  human  neart,  but  also  of  portraying, 
in  a  manner  universally  intelligible,  the  incidents  of  social  life,  the 
glad  and  sad  occurrences  of  earthly  existence,  its  occupations  and  r^ 
pose,  its  perfect  tranquillity,  nay,  the  very  neighbourhoods  and  Und* 
scapes,  better,  more  closely,  and  more  home  to  the  feelings,  than 
Painting  and  Poetry  can  do  it.  And  for  this  reason  may  it  well  be 
compared  to  a  universfd  language.  It  does  not,  like  vocal  music,  re- 
quire the  aid  of  words  from  any  language  whatever  to  make  itself  under- 
stood in  the  same  sense  and  manner  amongst  all  civilised  communities 
on  the  face  of  the  globe,  and  exercise  the  same  influence  on  the  heart 
and  soul  of  nations  differing  the  most  widely,  accordiug  to  the  ol^ 
which  the  composer  has  in  view.  For  example,  dance-music  is  everr 
where  felt  us  a  challenge  to  the  dance  :  solemn  serious  music  givet 
every  one  a  solemn  serious  turn  ;  soft  harmonies  excite  sofl  sensations 
in  every  heart;  wailing  notes  call  forth  sadness  and  sympathy  in  every 
bosom.  Similar  phenomena  may  also  be  observed  with  relation  to  the 
effects  of  particular  instruments. 

*  The  sublime  stately  playing  of  the  organ  will  excite  no  feelings  but 
those  of  devotion  in  any  one  :  the  trumpet  is  everywhere  the  instrument 
of  war  and  jubilee :  the  horn  summons  to  the  chase,  and  awakens 
gay  sensations :  the  sackbut  is  the  friend  of  mourning  and  solem- 
nity. At  least  these  instruments,  in  their  origin  and  according  to  their 
peculiar  qualities,  were  destined  to  these  ends,  and  (independently  of 
their  varied  application  to  music  in  its  perfected  shape)  are  still  alniuti 
universally  employed  for  them.' 

After  contending  that  the  first  musical  instruments  were  at- 
tempts to  imitate  the  voice^  and  quoting  a  few  scriptural  authori- 
ties as  to  their  history,  he  proceeds  as  follows :  — 

*  The  com|K)ser  then,  who  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  peculiar 
properties — the  compass,  the  power,  the  softness  of  each  instrument, 
and  can  calculate  their  effects,  is  qualified  to  attain  the  most  surprising 
and  wonderful  results  by  the  skilful  application  of  these  properties  ;  lie 
has  within  his  reach  the  means  of  producing  a  complete,  animated,  and 
intelligible  poetry  by  iustrumental  music,  without  ever  feeling  the 
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necessity  for  words.     Many  classical  compositions  prove  this :  above 
all,  the  masterpieces  of  the  immortal  Beethoven. 

*  How  distinctly^  for  example,  in  Beethoven's  Pastoral  Symphonies  are 
the  daily  ocurrences  and  individual  scenes  of  country  life  pictured  to 
the  listener  ?  In  the  First  Scene,  a  truly  graphic  description  of  a  rural 
tranquilly-happy  region,  with  animated  things  of  every  kind,  with  the 
tinkling  bells  of  the  flocks  at  pasture,  the  pipes  of  the  herdsmen,  the 
busy  movements  of  the  reapers  and  ploughmen,  is  represented  in  so 
lifelike  a  manner  that  the  pencil  of  the  best  painter  could  not  portray 
them  with  greater  verisimilitude  or  truth. 

*  The  Second  Scene,  "  at  the  brook"  (am  Bache),  brings  before  us 
the  stillness  of  the  forest,  the  soft  rippling  of  the  brook,  the  splashing  of 
the  water,  its  quiet  winding  course,  the  song  of  birds — the  cuckoo,  the 
lark,  the  nightingale — ^with  illusory  exactness. 

*  The  approach  and  assembUng  of  the  shepherds  and  country-people 
with  their  rustic  music,  which  summons  them  to  the  dance — their  dances, 
their  harmless  prattle,  their  lively  jests,  are  given  in  the  Third  Scene  of 
the  Symphony  precisely  as  they  may  be  found  in  reality  at  the 
festive  meetings  of  the  country  people. 

*  In  the  Fourth  Scene,  the  harmonious  festivity  of  these  rural  pleasures 
is  disturbed.  A  storm  gradually  gathers  in  the  horizon :  on  a  sudden  it 
bursts  forth  majestically  and  pours  down  with  fearful  might.  The 
exact  representation  of  this  wonderful  natural  phenomenon  fills  the 
listener  with  the  same  sensations  by  which  his  soul  is  penetrated  during 
an  actual  storm — with  terror  and  astonishment,  and  with  admiration  of 
the  power  of  the  Almighty !  for  perhaps  never  by  means  of  any  other 
production  of  art  were  the  four  grand  elements  of  storm — thunder  and 
lightning,  rain  and  wind,  in  their  most  fearful  conjunction — so  de- 
ceivingly imitated,  so  deeply  and  thoroughly  portrayed,  as  by  this 
music ! 

'  And  how  strikingly  is  this  confused  conflict  of  the  elements  ap- 
peased !  The  storm  gradually  passes  off  and  disperses,  resounding 
weaker  and  weaker  through  the  neighbourhood  till  it  finally  disappears; 
and  here  too  the  listener  believes  himself  transported  by  the  trutli  of 
the  musical  resemblance  into  the  reality  of  the  scene.  Once  again  the 
composer  shows  his  knowledge  of  men's  feelings  (which,  after  so  fearfid 
an  escape,  are  absorbed  in  gratitude  to  Providence),  when,  in  the  glorious 
prayer,  he  portrays  the  people  thanking  (Sod  for  his  gracious  protection, 
for  his  heavenly  beneficence. 

*  The  high  province  of  music  to  represent  by  tones  the  various  incidents 
of  life  more  clearly  and  impressively  than  any  other  art,  as  well  as  to 
excite  and  express  the  manifold  feelings  of  the  human  heart — after  the 
accurate  and  profound  examination  of  so  compleie  and  masterly  a  com* 
position,  it  were  impossible  to  dispute. 

'  In  further  conBrmation  of  the  above  theory,  I  feel  tempted  to  adduce 
some  passages  from  the  great  Haydn's  magnificent  production  The 
Creation.  How  fraught  with  expression,  how  true,  in  the  music,  it 
the  ^*  escape  of  the  troops  of  evil  spirits  into  the  depths  of  the  gulf 
down  to  everlasting  night !"    How  characteristically  are  the  words — 
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**  Despair,  rage,  and  terror  accompany  their  overthrow**— givco  bick ! 
But,  above  all,  how  impressively,  with  all  the  powers  of  miuk,  duet 
the  composer  delineate  the  moment — "  And  there  was  light " — ctlkd 
forth  by  the  creative  words  "  Let  there  be  light  V*  At  these  words  the 
orchestra  breaks  out  in  a  truly  electrical  manner^  producing  sn  entire 
bewilderment.  The  listener  feels  the  full  impression  which  the  sctuil 
happening  of  this  awe-inspiring  miracle  of  the  Almighty  would  make 
upon  him,  and  that  sublime  achievement  is  thus  most  speakingly  and  eos- 
ymcingly  brought  home  to  the  senses  of  the  earthly  man,  through  thit 
picturing  by  tones,  in  the  only  mode  in  which  a  sensible  image  of  it 
could  be  presented  to  him. 

'  It  is  impossible  to  analyse  all  the  surpassing  beauties  and  trathfol 
touches  of  this  ever-admirable  masterpiece.  All  good  judges  will  agree 
with  me  when  I  say  that  Haydn  needed  only  to  write  this  one  work  to 
lay  the  foundation  of  his  exalted  reputation  for  evermore. 

*  Another  masterpiece,  Gluck's  Iphigenia  in  Aulisj  makes  present  to 
the  listener  the  pride  of  a  ruler,  the  arrogance  of  a  priest,  paternal, 
maternal  and  filial  affection,  the  gentle  ties  of  love,  the  courage  of  i 
hero,  a  people's  cry  for  vengeance,  the  pains  of  separation,  the  agonies 
of  death,  the  exulting  overflow  of  rapture  at  unhoped-for  salvation — all 
with  such  inimitable  art,  so  incomparably  complete,  that  the  audience 
are  on  the  very  point  of  giving  way  under  the  excess  of  the  storm  of 
feelings  excited  in  them. 

'  As  a  musical  representation  of  an  incident  of  social  life,  Carl  von 
Weber's  composition,  The  Summons  to  the  Dance^  is  remarkable  for  the 
truth  and  precision  with  which  all  the  peculiarities  and  trifling  occur- 
rences of  a  ball  are  sketched  :  the  invitation  of  the  gentleman,  the  tc- 
ceptance  of  the  lady,  the  dance  itself,  the  conversation  during  the  in- 
terval^ the  repetition  of  the  dance,  and  the  leading  back  of  the  lady  to 
her  seat,  with  the  grateful  acknowledgments  of  the  gentleman — all  thii 
is  accurately  conveyed  to  the  car  of  the  listener  by  the  music' 

After  paying  an  equally  hio^h  tribute  to  the  same  composer*s 
Der  Freisch'utz,  he  goes  on  : — 

'  In  the  introduction  to  the  Norma  of  Bellini  may  be  found  the  repre- 
sentation of  a  neighbourhood  in  the  most  exalted  style  of  art.  Be- 
ginning with  deep  tones,  it  unfolds  itself  in  gloom- inspiring  harmonies,  and 
truly  reflects  the  impression  which  the  gloom  of  an  extensive  wood  pro- 
duces on  our  feelings.  Occasional  glancing  and  disconnected  tones  appear 
to  betoken  light,  breaking  through  the  darkness  of  the  grove ;  and  thus  is 
the  first  drop-scene  of  the  opera — the  grove  of  sacrifice — fitly  delineated. 
Assuredly  the  striking  qualities  of  this  tone-picture  will  still  more 
forcibly  suggest  themselves  to  the  reader,  when  I  mention  the  exclama- 
tion of  a  person  deprived  of  sight,  who,  on  first  hearing  this  introduction, 
instantly  exclaimed  that  the  scene  then  actually  represented  on  the  sta^e 
must  be  a  forest.' 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Crown- Prince  of  Hanover  is  suiTenng 
under  a  temporary  deprivation  of  sight,  lK)rne  with  a  pious  cheer- 
ful fortitude,  which  has  endeared  him  tenfold  to  those  who  have 
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been  about  him  since  the  first  approach  of  this  calamity.  As  he 
playfully  remarked  to  a  friend  of  ours,  '  When  nature  buttons  up 
one  sense,  it  becomes  necessary  to  unbutton  another  ;*  and,  like 
Milton,  he  has  found  in  music  a  never- failing  solace  and  resource. 
This  is  the  true  key  to  the  high-toned  enthusiasm  and  profound 
spirit  of  devotion  with  which  these  pages  are  imbued ;  and  it 
also  accounts  for  much  which  may  seem  over-wrought  and 
exaggerated  to  those  whose  sensibilities  have  not  been  compressed 
into  a  comparatively  narrow  channel^  nor  their  attention  concen- 
trated perforce  on  the  impressions  received  through  the  medium 
of  a  sense.  He  himself  is  doubtless  the  blind  man  who  dis- 
covered the  scene  to  be  a  forest ;  and  there  is  nothing  at  all  sur- 
prising in  the  fact;  for  with  an  ear  cultivated  to  the  highest 
degree  of  delicacy,  a  memory  stored  with  images  of  natural 
beauty,  and  a  heart  overflowing  with  sympathy,  the  slightest, 
faintest  train  of  association — a  passage,  note,  or  tone,  indicating 
any  one  of  the  characteristic  features  of  forest  scenery — might 
suffice, — 

*  And  as  a  fort  to  which  beleag'rers  win 

Unhoped-for  entrance  through  some  friend  within ; 

One  clear  idea,  center'd  in  the  breast, 

By  memory's  magic  lets  in  all  the  rest.' 

But  when  it  is  formally  inferred,  from  anomalous  instances  of 
this  kind,  that  a  succession  of  sensible  images,  including  both 
sounds  with  their  varieties  and  landscapes  with  their  details,  may 
be  brought  home  to  the  ordinary  run  (or  even  to  any  considerable 
class)  of  listeners,  through  the  medium  of  instrumental  music,  our 
thoughts  recur  involuntarily  to  Dick  Tinto's  picture,  or  Lord 
Burleigh*s  nod,  or  those  victims  of  Mesmerism  who  undertake  to 
ascertain  the  contents  of  a  long  letter  by  sitting  on  it.  Set  a 
chosen  boily  of  connoisseurs  to  hear  Beethoven's  '  Symphony,*  or 
Weber's  *  Summons  to  the  Dance,'  for  the  first  time,  without  telling 
them  what  the  composer  is  aiming  at,  and  we  much  doubt  whether 
they  will  exclaim  in  chorus,  or  at  the  proper  time, '  That  is  a  troop 
of  reapers^  and  that  the  rijipling  of  the  brook !'  *  Now  the  storm 
is  coming  on,  and  now  it  is  going  off!'  'Now  they  are  flirting 
between  the  dances,  and  now  he  is  taking  her  back  to  her  mamma  !* 
To  make  the  true  scope  and  full  merit  of  such  pieces  intelligible, 
they  should  be  played,  like  HandeVs  Acia  and  Galatea,  at  a 
theatre  with  the  accompaniment  of  scenery.* 

Neither, 


•  *  At  thii  umod,  1732,  Haiidert  ^nt  and  Gaiatea  was  performofi,  a)i{wmit]y  without 
his  taiictioii,  by  an  Rnglith  company  of  imfoniwiw,  at  the  Haymarket  theatre,  (hi  which 
occanoii  it  was  acted  like  a  play.  1  hia  produced  aii  atmouiiceinetit  fVom  Haitdel,  in 
tbeie  teniif:^<*Juije  the  lOth  wiU  be  imformed  Adi  and  Omfoteo,  a  fcrenata,  reviaed, 
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Neither^  with  all  due  deference  be  it  spoken^  would  soch 
results  tend  to  elevate  the  character  of  music, — assuming  them 
to  be  possible,  which  they  are  not.  The  grand  object  and  highest 
prerogative  of  all  the  fine  arts  is>  or  ought  to  be^  the  same :  lo 
present  images  of  power,  beauty,  and  sublimity,  capable  of  ex- 
panding, refining,  or  elevating  the  mind ;  and  excite  passions,  feel- 
ings, affections,  or  emotions,  corres])onding  with  those  which  tbe 
most  striking  scenes  in  nature  or  the  most  touching  passages  of 
human  existence  might  call  up.  Even  in  painting*,  neocssarilj 
the  most  imitative,  mere  facility  of  imitation  is  a  vulgar  quality 
at  best ;  and  Parrbasius*s  curtain  which  his  rival  attempted  to  lift 
up,  or  the  supposed  door  at  Greenwich  Hospital  whi<:fa  visitors  were 
wont  to  run  against,  rank  far  below  the  most  outrageous  libel  uo 
nature  which  Fuscli  himself  ever  perpetrated.  We  would  there- 
fore rather  rest  the  fame  of  the  acknowledged  masterpieces  is 
musical  composition,  even  those  so  judiciously  selected  as  ex- 
amples by  the  Crown- Prince,  on  the  broad  general  impressi<in 
produced  by  them,  than  on  their  imitative  felicities.  Handel 
must  have  felt  prouder  of  the  vague  tumultuous  feeling  of  awe 
and  veneration  called  forth  by  the  choruses  in  his  Messiah,  than 
of  the  resemblance  discovered,  or  thought  to  be  discovered,  by 
critics  between  a  passage  in  one  of  his  serenatas  and  the  walk 
of  a  g^ant  ;'*'  and  the  attempt  to  represent  the  sun  standing  still, 
in  the  oratorio  of  Joshua,  almost  reduces  him  to  the  level  of 
the  ingenious  inventor  (first  brought  into  notice  by  the  laie 
Charles  Mathews),  who,  to  illustrate  his  scheme  of  imitative 
action,  used  to  give  his  hands  a  rotatory  motion  at  the  meutioo 
of  the  globe. 

Haydn,  again,  has  been  frequently  commended  for  represent- 
ing the  thing  itst^lf,  where  it  would  be  much  higher  praise  to  snv 
that  he  had  sim])ly  called  up  the  higher  class  of  associations  con- 
nected with  it.     For  example : — 

*  Haydn,  in  afler-dayB,  used  to  give  a  ludicrous  account  of  the  difli- 
culties  he  met  with  in  attempting  to  represent  a  sea-storm  in  this  oj>crA 

with  flrvcnil  Arlditionx,  at  the  O]x>ra-hou8e,  hy  a  great  numlier  of  t)ie  hrst  voices  aiid  i:»- 
frfnimeiitji.  There  will  he  no  acting  un  the  stage;  hut  the  scene  wiU  Rprcaeiit,  in  a  pi<*- 
turrwiue  manner,  a  niral  tirosiiect  with  rucks,  groves,  fountains,  and  grottoos,  amKC 
which  will  \to  <lii(|i«>9i'<l  a  chorus  of  nyinplLs  oiul  slu'itiierds,  tite  lial>its  iukI  ei'ery  «itbcr 
(li'<'onition  niileil  to  the  tiuhject/*  Thitich.'u-ming  norenata  lias  been  coiistaiitlj  perfdrni^l. 
from  Han<ler>i  time  to  the  iirest7it,  withcmt  any  tlHtttrical  action.  Some  attempts  hare 
lately  lieeii  mmle  to  hring  it  out  as  a  regular  ofMTii, — iiijiKliciously,  wc  think,  as  neitlr? 
tlie  structure  of  the  Mory  nor  the  style  of  the  miuic  arc  adautcil  for  dramatic  action.  TS^ 
)in)per  way  to  ]ierfonii  it,  un(louhte<lU%  is  that  iii(licate<l  hy  Hantlel  himself,— .tlvv  iv 
without  artiiHi,  hut  with  the  jucturrsque  scenes  and  decorations  which  he  «le9cribe«^' — 
Mtu»ca/  /listorjf.  Biography,  and  Criticitm :  b^  George  Hogarth, — a  wurk  which  we 
stmiiioiuly  recommend  to  all  lovers  of  music. 
*  *Seo  what  ample  strides  he  takes.' — ActM  a/td  Galatea. 
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[The  Devil  on  Tioo  Slicks],  Neither  the  author  of  the  words^  who  was 
Curtz  himself y  nor  the  composer ^  had  ever  seen  the  sea^  and  their 
notions  of  its  appearance  in  a  storm  were  necessarily  somewhat  vague. 
Haydn  sat  at  the  harpsichord,  while  Curtz  paced  about  the  room,  and 
endeavoured  to  furnish  the  composer  with  ideas.  "  Imagine,"  said  he, 
"  a  mountain  rising,  and  then  a  valley  sinking, — and  then  another 
mountain  and  another  valley ; — the  mountains  and  valleys  must  follow 
each  other  every  instant.  Then  you  must  have  claps  of  thunder  and 
flashes  of  lightning,  and  the  noise  of  the  wind  ;  but,  above  all,  you  must 
represent  distinctly  the  mountains  and  valleys."  Haydn,  meanwhile, 
kept  trying  all  sorts  of  passages, — ran  up  and  down  the  scale,  and  ex- 
hausted his  ingenuity  in  heaping  together  chromatic  intervals  and  strange 
discords.  Still  Curtz  was  not  satisfied.  At  last  the  musician,  out  of 
all  patience,  extended  his  hands  to  the  two  extremities  of  the  keys,  and 
bringing  them  rapidly  together,  exclaimed,  **  The  deuce  take  the  tem- 
pest,— I  can  make  nothing  of  it."  "  That  is  the  very  thing !"  exclaimed 
Curtz,  delighted  with  the  truth  of  the  representation.' — Hogarth^s 
Musical  History y  vol.  i.  pp.  292,  293. 

A  man  who  bad  never  seen  the  sea  must  have  been  a  capital 
judge  of  the  truth  of  the  representation !  No  doubt  a  fine  ana- 
logous effect  was  produced ;  but  there  cannot  be  a  stronger 
instance  of  the  impropriety  of  confounding  such  analogies  with 
resemblances  than  this  anecdote.  The  same  remark  may  be 
applied  to  the  famous  passage  in  like  Creation,  '  And  there  was 
light  !*  The  burst  of  a  fine  orchestra  will  seldom  fail  to  produce 
an  electrical  rush  of  feeling,  faintly  reflective  of  the  actual  oc- 
currence of  the  miracle  ;  but  the  sole  resemblance  will  be  found 
to  consist  in  the  fulness  and  suddenness  of  the  shock. 

In  allusion  to  the  same  composition,  Mr.  Hogarth  obsen'es : — 

*  In  the  fine  trio,  **  Most  beautiful  appear,"  while  the  bass  voice  sings 
the  words,  "  Upheaved  from  the  deep,  the  immense  leviathan  sports  on 
the  foaming  wave,"  the  lashing  of  Uie  water  by  the  animal's  tail  is 
imitated  by  some  whisking  passages  on  the  double-bass.  Then  we 
have  the  roar  of  the  lion,  the  sudden  leaps  of  the  tiger,  the  gallopine  of 
the  horse,  the  whirl  of  the  clouds  of  insects,  and  the  sinuous  crawling 
of  the  reptile.  Nothing  can  be  more  ingenious  than  these  imitative 
passages ;  but  then  they  are  amusing^  which  uothing  ought  to  be  in  a 
work  of  this  exalted  class.' — vol.  i.  p.  311. 

On  the  whole  we  are  inclined  to  think  that,  when  Locke  s  blind 
man  said  that  the  sound  of  a  trumpet  suggested  the  idea  of 
scarlet  to  his  mind,  he  unconsciously  prescribed  the  precise  limits 
within  which  the  legitimate  powers  of  the  higher  lund  of  music 
are  confined  ;  and  composers  would  do  well  to  take  a  lesson  from 
poets  in  this  particular,  who  occasionally  indulge  their  ingenuity 
in  making  the  sound  an  echo  of  the  sense,  when  the  nature  of  the 
subject  admits  of  such  displays, — at  Falconer : 
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*'  When  great  Meeonides  with  rapid  song 
The  thundering  tide  of  battle  rolls  along  ;* 
or  Pope: 

*  When  Ajax  strives  some  rock's  vast  weight  to  throw. 
The  line,  too,  labours,  and  the  words  move  slow  ; 
Not  80  when  swiil  Camilla  scours  the  plain. 
Flies  o'er  the  unbending  corn,  and  skims  along  the  main  ;' 

but  when  the  passions  are  to  be  moved  or  the  fcelinjors  softened, 
nothing  of  the  kind  is  ever  attempted  or  attained^  bcjond  that 
general  harmony  which  is  never  wanting  where  the  fusing  povk-er 
of  genius  has  been  at  work. 

The  Prince  concludes  bis  remarks  on  instrumental  music  bv 
claiming  for  it  the  peculiar  property  of  addressing  itself  to  each 
listener,  and  calling  out  his  individual  feelings,  independently  of 
and  in  addition  to  its  general  influence  upon  the  mass.  This  is 
the  very  effect  which  the  poet  in  the  prologue  to  Goethe*s  Fond 
is  told  to  expect  from  a  drama  composed  on  popular  principles, 
*  Each  one  sees  what  he  carries  in  his  heart' 

Vocal  music,  which  has  a  section  or  chapter  to  itself,  is  treated 
with  the  same  taste  and  sensibility.  At  the  earliest  period  to 
which  history  or  tradition  can  go  back,  music  was  found  married 
to  immortal  verse,  and  though  they  have  been  now  divorced 
for  two  or  three  thousand  years,  neither  of  them  has  yet  learnt  to 
appear  to  full  advantage  when  apart.  This  is  the  prince's 
theory,  most  ably  developed  and  gracefully  expressed.  His  best 
and  most  forcible  illustration  is  a  piece  of  vocal  music  which 
richly  merits  all  the  praises  that  have  been  lavished  on  it. 

*  In  the  Erl  King  of  Goethe,  set  to  music  by  Schubert,  the  fearful 
gloum  in  which  the  night  veils  the  country  is  made  present  to  us,  aud 
the  shuddering  sensation  which  an  actual  night-scene  of  the  kind  would 
excite  in  us  is  worked  up  to  the  highest  pitch.  The  timorous  urging 
and  complaining  of  the  child,  the  pacifying  assurances  of  the  father, 
the  allurements  of  the  unearthly  voice  of  the  spirit,  the  hurried  tramp 
of  the  horse,  the  terrible  shock  of  the  father  at  discovering  the  death  of 
his  child — all  these  various  periods  could  not  be  portrayed  by  music 
alone  in  so  touching  a  manner  as  in  this  composition.  The  poem  alor.c 
would  full  short  of  such  an  cflfcct,  although  by  one  of  the  greatest  masters 
of  any  time  or  country.' 

The  same  might  be  said  of  many  of  our  finest  pieces  of  Ivric 
p)(»try,  as  set  to  music  and  originally  sung  by  Mrs.  Arkwright — 
Campbell's  *  Hoheulinden/  or  *  I3attle  of  the  Baltic,'  for  example, 
which  certainly  never  fall  with  such  a  fulness  of  expression  U]K>n 
the  ear  or  mind  as  when  they  are  presented  with  the  accompani- 
ment. But  then  the  music  is  made  to  play  an  unostentatious 
part,  and  (like  Mr.  Moore*s  songs  in  his  own  exquisite  singino-) 
it  is  as  pieces  of  impassioned  recitation  that  they  please.      This  is 
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incontestably  proved  by  the  fact,  that  persons  who  have  not  what 
is  technically  called  an  ear  receive  equal  delight  from  them— 
perhaps  greater,  for  their  attention  is  more  exclusively  alive  to  the 
feeling  inherent  in  the  poetry.  Indeed  the  first-rate  composers, 
the  men  who  stand  on  the  table-land  of  genius  with  the  great 
painters  and  poets  who  have  earned  their  immortality,  are  per- 
fectly conscious  of  this ;  and  when  their  object  is  simply  to  give 
effect  to  poetry,  their  first  care  is  to  imbue  themselves  with  its 
tone  and  spirit,  instead  of  throwing  off  at  once  a  succession  of 
brilliant  passages  beneath  which  the  verses  must  be  crushed.  It 
is  currently  related  of  Carl  von  Weber  that  he  positively  refused 
to  set  to  work  on  a  song  in  Lalla  Rookh — *  From  Chindara*s 
warbling  fount  I  come' — until  he  had  read  the  entire  poem ; 
and  two  curious  anecdotes  are  told  by  Mr.  Hogarth  of  Gluck, 
manifesting  the  extreme  attention  which  he  paid  to  the  keeping 
of  his  music : — 

'  He  was  one  day  playing  over  to  some  of  his  friends  the  scene  in 
Iphigenia  in  Tauris^  where  Orestes,  left  to  himself  in  his  prison,  after 
a  paroxysm  of  agitation,  throws  himself  on  a  seat,  saying,  "  Le  calme 
reutre  dans  mon  coeur."  A  person  present  thought  he  perceived  a  con- 
tradiction between  this  phrase  and  the  accompaniment,  which  continued 
to  be  of  an  agitated  character.  ^'  Orestes  is  calm,"  he  said  to  Gluck,— 
"  he  says  so."  "  He  lies,**  exclaimed  the  composer,  "  he  thinks  he  is 
calm  while  he  is  only  exhausted  ;  but  the  fury  is  always  in  his  breast-— 
he  has  killed  his  mother." 

*  Rousseau  was  a  warm  admirer  of  the  genius  of  Gluck ;  on  one 
occasion  he  remarked,  that  the  great  merit  of  this  composer  was  his 
giving  a  distinct  character  to  the  airs  of  each  of  his  personages ;  an 
attention  which,  however,  had  made  him  commit  an  anachronism  in  his 
opera  of  Paris  and  Helen,  "  The  songs  of  PariSy*  said  Rousseau, 
*'  have  all  the  richness  and  effeminacy  of  Phrygian  manners,  while 
those  of  Helen  are  constantly  grave  and  simple ;  but  Gluck  has  for- 
gotten that  the  Spartan  severity  of  manners  had  its  origin  in  the  l^is- 
lation  of  Lycurgus,  and  that  Helen  was  bom  long  before  that  time." 
This  observation  was  communicated  to  Gluck.  *^  I  should  be  happy," 
he  said,  in  answer,  '*  if  my  works  were  always  examined  by  such  en- 
lightened and  scrupulous  judges.  M.  Rousseau^s  reasoning  is  very 
ingenious,  but  I  viewed  the  subject  differently.  Helen  loved  Paris ; 
but  I  find  in  Homer  that  she  endeavoured  to  elevate  his  mind  and 
excite  in  him  a  love  of  glorv.  I  see  that  she  was  esteemed  by  Hector ; 
and  the  praise  she  drew  /rom  the  old  men  as  she  passed  indicates  as 
much  respect  for  her  character  as  admiration  of  her  beauty.  Thus,  by 
giving  her  a  simple  and  grave,  but  elegant  style  of  singing,  I  do  not 
mean  to  characterise  a  Spartan  woman  merely,  but  a  high  and  generous 
soul.'— vol.  i.  p.  287, 288. 

What  a  contrast  to  the  Italian  and  English  composers  of  the 
day !  who  have  acquired  such  a  habit  of  disregarding  the  text, 
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and  manifested  such  hopeless  incapacity  for  oo-operatiiig  widi 
genius,  that  the  lihretto  of  an  opera  is  now  oonventionallj  re- 
garded as  a  mere  key  to  the  intricacies  of  the  plot ;  and  should 
you  chance  to  question  the  director  or  manager  r^^arding  the 
authorship,  he  would  probably  draw  himself  up  with  insulted 
dignity,  and  reply,  like  Mrs.  Warren  when  asked  who  wrote  the 
famous  blacking- pufTs  once  attributed  to  Lord  Bjron^ — *  Sir,  ve 
keeps  a  poet'  * 

This  state  of  things  may  suggest  an  occasional  doubt  whedier 
music  be  in  fact  entitled  to  dif^utc  the  point  of  precsedence  with 
poetry,  but  we  are  unwilling  to  engage  in  another  controverij 
with  the  Prince,  though  perhaps  the  very  highest  oompliment  we 
can  pay  a  royal  author  is  to  argue  with  him  on  a  footing  of 
equality ;  particularly  when,  like  the  royal  author  before  us,  he 
is  so  well  qualified  to  hold  his  own.  Still  we  prefer  cxMicludii^ 
with  a  passage  in  which  our  sympathies  go  completely  along  with 
him.  It  forms  the  introduction  to  some  eloquent  remarks  on  the 
Manynidedness  of  Music : — 

'  Much  has  been  said  already  as  to  the  manysidednets  {vieheitigkfit) 
of  this  art.  But  there  is  no  more  convincing  proof  how  thoroughly  musk 
is  the  language  of  our  feelings,  how  closely  interwoven  with  oar  whok 
being,  than  the  reflection,  in  how  many  ways  and  to  what  difierent  pur* 
poses  it  is  applied.  The  inhabitant  of  a  civilised  country  may  cUily 
convince  himself  of  this ;  he,  however,  has  the  jewel  within  his  grasp, 
and  often  ceases  to  think  about  it,  or  does  not  know  its  value.  But 
place  a  savage,  who  either  had  no  previous  acquaintance  at  all  with  the 
ca])abilities  of  music,  or  knew  it  only  in  its  rudest,  most  unfinished 
state,  in  the  capital  of  a  European  country — particularly  on  a  Sundav — 
and  let  all  the  ordinary  applications  of  music  be  brought  before  him. '  lo 
the  first  place,  go  with  him  to  church.  He  hears  a  Christian  conicre- 
gation  proclaim  the  glory  of  God  in  solemn  songs  of  praise,  accompanied 
by  the  impressive  harmonies  of  the  organ ;  and,  moved  to  his  inmost 
soul,  wrapiied  in  the  deepest  wonder,  he  will  stand  lost  in  admiration  of 
the  sublimity  of  this  tribute  to  the  Supreme  Being.  Afler  divine  ser- 
vice he  repairs  to  the  Parade,  where  he  sees  the  troops  exercised  to  the 
sound  of  military  music,  and  the  love  of  battle  and  the  spirit  of  manhood 
arc  upstirred  and  inflamed  in  his  breast,  and  he  would  fain  press  into 
the  ranks  of  war.  He  is  next  taken  to  the  palace  of  the  sovereign, 
where  he  finds  the  joys  of  the  table  heightened  by  pleasing,  ni- 
spiriting  music.  On  his  return  he  sees  a  grand  military  funeral  move 
majestically  through  the  streets,  and  hears  the  solemn,  wailing  tones  of 

*  III  StiMiilharfl  Life  of  Hcwiiii,  the  th«Mtre-i)«)Ct,  Ti)tt<»l;i,  in  only  iiitroduretl  tu  \^ 
Itiuirheil  lit,  thoiifrh  lie  »eein«  to  have  Ijoeii  not  destitute  of  originality,  for  he  niBirrftMl 
the  ceh'tiratetl  ]>niyer  preceding  the  puMage  of  the  Ue«i  Sea  in  J/oar  im  i^t£to,  lieAire 
theuddiiiun  of  whirli  the  scene  wha  uniformly  the  sif^iial  fur  seiieral  lauefater.  The 
«oniiiarative  nejflect  of  Piircell,  perhaps  the  only  English  composer  of  note  who  \%u 
fciven  Knglish  words  their  full  and  precise  musical  expression,  is  otie  of  the  wor»t 
sym|Homs  of  contemporary  taste. 
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the  mourning  music,  mingled  with  the  dead  beat  of  the  drum,  hi  the 
evening  he  visits  the  theatre,  and  hears  an  opera,  in  which  the  music 
thoroughly  corresponds  with  the  action.  By  way  of  conclusion,  he  is 
conducted  to  a  ball,  where  he  sees  a  numerous  society  of  dancers  moving 
to  the  nicely-timed  tones  of  stirring  instruments.  This  savage,  beside 
himself  with  wonder  and  admiration,  would  infallibly  be  brought  to  the 
conclusion  that  almost  all  the  actions  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  capital 
—  their  doings,  joys,  and  sorrows  —  are  invariably  accompanied  by 
music.  He  would  tell  his  friends  in  his  native  land,  "  1  have  dis- 
covered a  people  who  can  neither  worship  their  God,  nor  carry  on  their 
wars,  nor  dine,  nor  dance,  nor  amuse  themselves  in  society,  nay,  not 
even  bury  their  dead,  without  music !"  And  this  is  actually  the  case 
with  all  civilised  communities.  Music  has  become  every  way  indis- 
pensable  to  every  one  who  knows  its  value,  in  all  the  circumstances  of 
life.' 

When  some  one  said  something  of  this  sort  to  Dr.  Johnson,  he 
replied :  '  Sir,  I  envy  you  the  possession  of  a  sixth  sense ;'  and  a 
most  enviable  gift  it  must  be  admitted  to  be,  even  by  those  who 
are  obliged  to  take  its  most  exalted  qualities  upon  trust.  Again, 
in  his  dedication  to  Dr.  Burncy's  History^  Dr.  Johnson  charac- 
terises music  as  an  art  '  which  the  great  may  cultivate  without 
debasement,  and  the  good  enjoy  without  depravation.'  The  work 
before  us  shows  that,  weighed  in  the  strictest  scales  of  reason  or 
philosophy — and  connoisseurship,  enthusiasm,  or  partiality  apart 
— it  merits  far  higher  praise ;  for  it  has  not  only  been  cultivated 
without  debasement  by  the  great,  and  enjoyed  without  depravation 
by  the  good,  but  it  has  been  made  the  means,  under  Providence, 
of  developing  intellectual  resources  in  which  the  fate  of  one  of 
the  most  cultivated  divisions  of  the  great  German  nation  is 
involved. 


Art.  VII. — Lebensnachrichten  uber  Barihold  Georg  Niebuhr, 
atis  Briefen  desselben  und  aus  Erinnerungen  einiger  seiner 
niichsten  Freunde,     Hamburg,  1838-9*     3  bandc. 

(Account  of  the  Life  of  BarthM  George  Niebithr,  from  his  own 
Letters,  and  the  Reminiscences  of  his  most  intimate  friends.) 

WE  ventured  to  anticipate,  in  our  notice  of  M.  Lieber*s  agree- 
able volume,*  that  the  friends  and  admirers  of  so  remarkable 
a  writer  as  Niebuhr,  the  historian,  would  not  be  content  with 
so  brief  and  hasty  a  sketch  of  his  life  and  personal  character. 
The  work  before  us  consists  chiefly  of  Niebuhr's  own  letters, 
connected  and  illustrated  by  passages  of  bi<^^phy.     As,  how- 

*  See  Quarterlj  Review,  VoL  LV.,  p.  34,  &c. 
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ever,  ^'arious  accidents^  particularly  the  fire  in  his  house  at  Bonn, 
had  dispersed  or  destroyed  considerable  parts  of  his  €X>rrespond- 
ence^  the  history  of  his  life,  and  the  development  of  his  views  and 
opinions,  arc  by  no  means  regular  and  complete.  We  are  thankful, 
however,  for  that  which  we  have.  The  bic^rapher  has  execnted 
his  part  of  the  task  under  the  influence  of  strong  reverence  and 
r^ard,  but  by  no  means  with  that  blind  idolatry  which  would 
make  us  mistrust  liis  judgment.  The  letters  reveal  to  ns  that 
which  we  always  welcome  with  satisfaction  and  delight — a  man  uf 
very  extraordinary  intellectual  gifts  and  attainments,  equally  emi- 
nent for  all  those  estimable  qualities  which  command  respect  and 
confidence  in  public  life,  as  well  as  the  ardent  love  and  attach- 
ment of  his  own  household,  and  a  large  circle  of  private  and 
distinguished  friends.  The  letters,  though  perhaps  we  mav  not 
go  so  far  as  M.  Bunsen,  who  considers  them  the  most  impcniant 
and  valuable  of  our  time,  are  written  with  great  ease  and  freerlooi, 
perfectly  unstudied,  yet  with  much  of  Niebuhr*s  peculiar  nemnis 
and  pregnant  style,  and  give  a  very  lively  view  of  the  character 
of  the  man,  and,  to  a  cerUiin  extent,  of  his  times. 

The  biograjihy  of  Niebuhr  is  by  no  means  devoid  of  interest, 
as  connected  with  the  period  in  which  he  lived.     The  historian 
of  Rome  was  no  secluded  scholar,  amassing  treasures  of  ancient 
knowledge  in  the  library  of  a  college,  and  holding  interooarse 
merely  with   brother  students  and  professors,   or    youths  in  a 
state  of  pupilage.     He  was  employed  in  public  affairs  of  trust 
and  importance;  he  was  the  intimate  friend  and  counsellor  of 
some  of  the  first  statesmen  in  Germany;  he  had  great  prac- 
tical acquaintance  with  business,  particularly  with  finance.     In 
short,  though  the  man  of  letters  was  that  character  to  which  he 
was  predisposed  by  his  inclinations,  which  he  yearned  after  when 
more  busily  employed,  and  retreated  upon  M'itli  the  most  sincere 
satisfaction,  yet  during  a  great  part  of  his  life  it  was  only  subonli- 
nate  to  his  hip:h  public  functions.     His  vast  scheme  for  the  rectm- 
struction  of  Roman  history  was  first  conceived,  and  for  some  time 
followed  out,  in  intervals  of  repose  from  official  duties  of  laborious 
detail  and  calculation.     Nor  was  his  life  confined  to  one  place  or 
one  circle.     In  his  youth  he  visited  many  countries,  among  the 
rest  England  and  Scotland ;   and,  as  is  well  known,  he  resided 
for  se^'cral  years  at  Rome.     But  perhaps  the  most  stirring  and 
amusing  part  of  his  biography  to  the  general  reader,  will  be  the 
period  of  peril  and  confusicm   through  which  he  lived  in   the 
country  which  had   adopted  him,  and  to  wliich  he  was  attaclie«l 
with  the  ardour  of  a  native.     I'hroughout  the  vicissitudes  which 
bcfel  Prussia  during  the  war — her  subjugation,  her  enforced  sub- 
servience. 
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scrviencc,  ber  ass^rlion  of  independence — \iebuhrwas  present, 
anil  involved  in  (he  perils  ami  afllicliona  of  the  tiinei.  Nor  can 
it  be  uninlcrestino:  or  uninslructivc  to  sec  how  ttuit  common 
scourge  of  maukind,  war,  personally  afiecled  ihe  pence,  tlic 
comforts,  the  studies,  the  domestic  bnppinrss,  as  well  as  llic 
public  functions,  of  a.  man  of  the  character  and  in  the  position  of 
Niebuhr;  the  inconveniences  and  miseries  which  are  entailed 
indlviduaU  by  that  game,  which,  as  Cowper  well  sajrs, — 
*  Were  their  aubjects  wise, 
Kings  should  not  play  at ' — 
we  would  add,  nor  subjects  either  of  any  one  restless  and  at 
tioas  state,  if  uiankind  would  be  ^>verned  by  its  real  interesi 
tn  appeal  to  no  higher  motive — rather  than  by  its  blind  Oknd 
astrous  passimis. 

Baithold  George  Niebuhr  was  the  son  of  Karsten  Niebuhr, 
the  celebrated  traveller  in  Arabia.  The  younger  Niebuhr  wrote 
a  life  of  bis  father,  from  which  the  small  tract  in  the  '  Librnry  of 
Useful  Knowledge  *  was  composed  by  that  accomplished  lady 
who  seems  to  enjoy  the  almost  exclusive  prerogative  of  translating: 
Gennaii  into  genuine,  perspicuous,  and  agreeable  English.  The 
elder  Niebuhr  and  his  wife,  a  daughter  of  Blumenburg  the  phy- 
sician, were  Germans  by  birth.  His  Arabian  travels  had  been 
performed  under  the  auspices  and  at  the  cxjMinse  of  the  Danish 
cowrt,  whose  able  and  intelligent  minister,  Count  BernstorfT,  had 
set  this  example  to  more  powerful  and  wealthy  sovereigns,  of  en- 
couraging geographical  and  scientific  inquiry.  On  his  return 
from  bis  travels,  Niebuhr  remained,  as  an  officer  of  engineers, 
ill  the  service  uf  the  King  of  Denutark,  and  nine  years  after 
(a.D.  1776)  his  illustrious  son  was  born  at  Copenhagen.  In 
177B  the  father  received  on  ap]Kiintment  as  district-secretary 
I  ^andschreiber)  at  Meldurf,  the  capital  of  the  old  republic  of 
L  J)itnuusclien,  a  province  which  retained  many  vestiges  of  its  ancient 
^.fi%e  institutions,  lu  a  large  old-fashioned  house  in  the  niidsl  uf 
St  cultivateil  morass,  as  flat  and  treeless  as  the  sands  of 
r  Arabia,  this  ndveuturous  and  enterprising  traveller  closed  his  dajs, 
and  the  future  historian  passed  the  first  vears  of  vivid  youthful 
impression  in  this  dreary  and  monotonous  habitation.  He  was 
long,  he  acknowledges,  insensible  to  the  beauty  of  natural  scenery. 

I  At  Hdinburgh  he  had  some  dawning  perception  of  the  sublime 
in  nature,  but  his  mind  awakened  but  slowly  to  any  feeling  of  llie 
90ft,  the  genial,  and  the  graceful.  'J'heir  mode  of  living  was  plain 
and  simple:  the  elder  Niebuhr  never  abandoned  the  rigid  and 
absicmiu  us  habits  of  his  more  active  prime.  An  occasional  visitor, 
•ithcr  a  friend  or  some  ouo  attracted  by  the  fame  of  the  traveller, 
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alone  broke  the  dull  uniformity  of  their  society,  which  sometiiiMS 
for  months,  or  for  a  whole  year,  consisted  of  the  dere^y  and 
g:overnment  officers  of  the  district — ^no  very  intellectual  dasi. 
Fortunately,   however,   when   Barthold  was    between   five  tod 
six   years  old,   Boie,   the   editor   of  the  '  Deutsche  Mosernn** 
settled  at  Meldorf  as  goremor  (landvogt)  of  the  province;  and 
Boie  brought  with  him  into  that  dreary  and  secluded  Tef^iaa  the 
inestimable  treasure  of  an  excellent  library,  rich  in  Germaii. 
French,  and  English  literature.     Boie  was  struck  with  the  earlj 
intelligence  and  assiduity  of  the  child.     A  slight  anecdote  shows 
how  early  that  great  endowment  of  an  historian,    with   which 
Niebuhr  was  so  highly  gifted,  an  accurate  and  retentive  memonr. 
began  to  develop  itself.     When  he  was  about  seven  years  old. 
Boie  read  to  him  '  Macbeth.'     He  was  struck  with  the  profoond 
impression  it  seemed  to  make  on  the  boy.     Boie  endeavoured  to 
make  him  understand  the  poem,  and  took  pains  (perhaps  unne- 
cessary pains)  to  explain  that  the  witches  were  not  real  person- 
ages.    The  child  sat  down  and  wrote  on  some  pages  the  whole 
story,  without  leaving  out  a  single  incident,  and  without  any  notioo 
of  receiving  praise  for  what  he  had  done.    He  began  to  cry  wheo 
his  father  wished  to  see  the  paper,  from  fear  of  being  found  to  have 
done  it  inaccurately.     From  that  time  he  acquired  the  habit  of 
writing  down  the  conversations  of  his  father  and  Boie.      He  was 
by  nature  a  gay  and  playful  child ;  but  his  mother's  constitutioi] 
began  early  to  suffer  from  the  damp  and  insalubrious  air  of  the 
low  district,  and   Niebuhr  had  inherited  her   constitution  and 
temperament.    The  buoyancy  of  his  youthful  spirits  was  repressed 
by  ill  health :  he  w^ithdrcw  from  tlie  more  noisy  and  bustling 
amusements  of  cliildhood,  and  became  a  quiet  and  thoughtful 
child. 

His  imagination,  which  in  this  dreary  and  sullen  re^on  had 
no  external  objects  of  excitement,  was  powerfully  stirred  bv  the 
conversation  of  his  father  on  the  adventures  of  his  early  life. 
'He  was  all  car  when  his  father  related  to  him  his  travels,  ami 
endcavoure<l  to  bring  before  him  not  only  the  geography  and 
history,  but  the  life.,  manners,  and  customs  of  the  East.  He  de- 
scribed the  vast  and  gorgeous  buildings  till  the  fancy  of  the  child 
was  crowded  with  endless  images  of  grandeur  and  majesty.*  His 
imagination  formed  the  narrative  of  his  father  into  real  and  living 
pictures,  and  peoplcfl  them  with  settlers  whose  life  and  habits  he 
adapted  to  these  poetic  regions.  Even  in  his  later  youthful  years 
he  indulged  in  these  dreams ;  and  his  castle-building  consisteil  in 
settling  colonies  in  these  countries,  and  framing  ideal  constitutions 
for  them.     Niebuhr^  it  is  said,  from  the  boldness  and  actiWty  of 
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his  imaginatioii,  doubted  whether  his  natural  Tocation  was  that  of 
poet  or  historian ;  but  the  damp  and  fogs  of  the  Ditmarschen 
were  little  congenial  to  the  poetic  faculty^  and  his  education 
scarcely  more  so. 

His  extraordinary  aptitude^  however^  for  learning  languages 
was  favoured  by  drcumstances.  Danish  and  German  were  spoken 
in  his  family.  He  acquired  from  his  father,  from  books,  and  from 
other  fortunate  opportunities,  his  knowledge  of  French  and 
English.  In  Latin  he  made  so  much  progress  in  the  lower  depart- 
ment of  the  *  gelehrte  schule/  that  the  panting  usher  (no  great 
clerk  as  it  should  appear)  '  toiled  after  him  in  vain.'  Greek  he 
began  at  eight  years  old;  but  in  the  learned  languages  he  attained 
his  perfection  in  the  upper  department  of  the  same  grammar 
school,  under  Jager,  a  preceptor  of  very  high  character.  His  first 
attempts  at  Arabic,  under  his  father,  were  not  very  successful. 
We  transcribe  the  following  list  of  languages  which  he  gradually 
acquired,  and  out  of  the  treasures  of  which  he  gathered  his  vast 
and  multifarious  knowledge  : — 1.  German,  considered  his  native 
language;  2.  Latin,  3.  Greek,  4.  Hebrew,  learned  at  school. 
At  Meldorf  he  acquired — 5,  Danish;  6.  English;  7.  French; 
8.  Italian.  From  some  books  cast  ashore  in  the  neighbourhood 
he  taught  himself — 9-  Portuguese;  10.  Spanish.  In  Kiel  and 
Copenhagen  he  had  an  opportunity  of  speaking  and  writing 
French,  English,  and  Danish.  From  the  Austrian  minister  at 
Copenhagen,  Count  Ludolph,  who  was  born  in  Constantinople, 
he  acquired — 1 1.  Persian ;  12.  Arabic,  self-taught,  perhaps  with 
some  reminiscences  of  his  father  s  earlier  instruction.  In  Holland 
he  learned — 13.  Dutch.  In  Copenhagen  (later) — 14.  Swedish, 
and  some  Icelandic.  In  Memel — 15.  Russian;  16.  Sclavonian; 
17.  Polish ;  18.  Bohemian;  19-  Ulyrian.  If  we  add  *  Low  German* 
(Plat-dcutsch),  on  the  whole  twenty  languages.  His  father  sub- 
joins to  this  account  of  his  son*s  accomplishments — '  You  will 
pardon  this  pouring  forth  of  my  heart  about  my  son,  but  I  will 
not  boast.* 

One  of  the  Arst  great  political  occurrences  which  excited  the 
interest  of  the  younger  Niebuhr,  during  the  treacherous  tran« 
quilUty  which  Europe  enjoyed  between  the  close  of  the  American 
contest  and  the  outbresJc  of  the  French  Re\'olution,  was  the 
Turkish  war  of  1787-8.  The  fancy  of  the  youth  was  already  full 
of  Oriental  images,  and  his  mind  stored  with  knowledge  of  the 
geography  and  manners  of  the  East ;  and  this  war  seized  so  vividly 
on  his  imagination  that  '  he  not  only  talked  about  it  aloud  in  his 
dreams,  but  fancied  that  he  was  rending  newspapers  with  intel- 
ligence from  the  seat  of  war.     All  this  he  related  in  the  mornings 
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so  well  arranged^  and  with  such  knowledge  of  the  localities,  thai 
he  in  general  found  a  confirmation  of  his  visions  in  the  newspapen 
when  they  arrived.*  The  biographer  modestly  disclaims  for 
Niebuhr  any  supernatural  gift  of  prophecy,  but  adduces  it  merelj 
as  a  proof  of  the  vivid  manner  in  which  all  he  heard  and  learned 
dwelt  upon  his  imagination,  and  the  extraordinary  powers  of  com- 
bination which  distinguished  his  understanding.  We  are,  ham* 
ever,  told  that  he  displayed  this  remarkable  gift  of  divination 
throughout  the  early  part  of  the  French  Revolution.  He  not 
merely  anticipated  the  events  of  the  war,  but  of  the  popular  coin- 
motions,  the  plans,  objects,  and  design  of  the  leading  indivi- 
duals and  conflicting  parties.  The  experienced  statesman.  Count 
Bernstorff,  expressed  his  astonishment  at  this  precocious  judg- 
ment in  so  young  a  man :  with  such  acuteness  and  justice  bad  he 
appreciated  the  character  of  the  French  people,  and  of  their  more 
eminent  men.  Mirabeau,  of  course,  was  to  him,  as  he  is  to  usalL 
the  great  historical  problem  of  the  times ;  and  the  admiration  of 
Carnot,  which  continued  throughout  Niebuhr^s  life,  was  im- 
planted at  a  very  early  period. 

The  French  Revolution  breaking  out  during  the  early  youth 
of  Niebuhr  could  not  but  influence  his  political  opinions,  though, 
according  to  his  biographer,  those  opinions  were  already  formed* 
to  which  he  adhered  during  his  active  and  varied  life. 

*  Though  a  subject  of  the  most  profound  interest,  the  French  Revo- 
lution produced  a  very  different  effect  on  his  prophetic  mind  thau  it 
did  on  most  of  his  youthful  and  many  uf  his  older  cotemporaries,  whu 
beheld  the  dawn  of  a  golden  age  of  freedom,  and  a  general  advance- 
ment of  the  human  race.  Some,  indeed,  were  so  far  carried  away  bj 
their  enthusiasm  as  to  consider  the  most  hateful  and  atrocious  events 
as  lamentable  indeed,  but  necessary,  processes  of  trausition  to  the  great 
regeneration.  Whoever  has  lived  through  tliat  time  will  remember 
with  grief  the  universal  excitement  in  all  minds — the  divisions  which 
took  place  between  persons  of  opposite  views — the  lofly  tone  with  which 
the  more  enthusiastic  in  their  language  and  writings  branded  men  of 
different  opinions  as  benighted  and  servile — the  feuds  between  frieuds 
and  in  families.  Niebuhr  had  read  history  with  a  deep  seriousness,  very 
uncommon  at  his  age,  and  early  anticipated  the  operation  and  effects  of 
the  popular  commotions.  The  atrocities  of  anarchy  and  mob  government, 
which  came  out  in  such  revolting  reality  in  that  revolution,  filled  him 
with  profound  anguish  and  gloomy  anticipations  of  the  fate  of  the  rest 
of  the  world.  A  well-ordered  liberty,  obtained  by  legitimate  means,  bv 
self-sacrifice  and  firmness,  was  that  which  he  ever  held  in  honour;  and 
for  this  reason  the  plebeians  of  Rome  stood  so  high  in  his  estimation, 
because  by  these  means  they  had  won  their  liberties  and  established 
their  conHtitution.     But  even  then  he  had  a  cordial  hatred  for  evcrv- 
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thing  which  could  lead  to  lawlessness,  to  the  destruction  of  civil  order, 
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'  to  ihe  lyraiiny  of  the  demagogue  or  of  tlie  people.     He  beheld  in  that 
the  seeds  of  future  barbarism.' — pp.  23,  23. 

Niebuhr  left  the  scliool  at  Meldorf,  but  continued  bis  sludies, 
with  one  interval  of  iDterruplion,  from  liiis  fifteenth  lohJseigliteentlt 
year,  under  tlie  loariK>d  rector.  During  that  interval  he  had  been 
placed  under  n  Professor  Biisch  at  Hambur|r ;  but  though  the 
repuialiun  of  Biisch  stood  high,  his  instruction  seetns  to  have 
been  unncceptablc  to  Niebuhr,  and  by  no  means  to  have  an- 
swered ihe  expectations  of  his  parents.  At  Meldorf  Niebuhr 
enjojcd  the  advantage  of  the  society  of  some  learned  men,  who 
visited  his  father  and  bis  friend  Boie,  particularly  that  of  the 
scholar  and  translator  of  Homer,  Voss,  who  had  married  a  sister 
of  Boie.  Voss  could  not  but  be  struck  by  llie  diligence  and 
aUainmcnts  of  young  Niebuhr,  and  gave  him  some  of  that  inap- 
preciable encouragement  which  ts  of  so  much  importance  to  a 
young  and  ardent  mind,  from  one  who  has  attained  a  high  station 
to  the  literary  republic.  Niebuhr  continued,  as  appears  from 
some  of  his  Liter  letlers,  to  have  retained  a  very  sincere  and  grate- 
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The  father  had  cherished  the  hope  that  the  son  would  follow 
his   own  footsteps,    und    become    distinguished   as    a    traveller. 
When  that  scheme  was  abandoned,  he  entertained  the  wish  of 
training  him  for  diiilomncy.     Hence,  notwithstanding  the  advan- 
tages which  he  enjoyed.  Niebuhr  was  disposed  lo  complain  in 
later  life,  that  his  youthful  education  had   been  desultory,  and 
without  fixed  plan ;  that  many  of  his  natural  endowments  were 
not  culti^itted  and  developed;  and  that  he  was  left  afler  all  to 
strike  out  bis  own  path  in  the  intellectual  world.     But,  as  bis 
l>iographor  observes — who  can  calmly  look  back  on  his  youth,  and 
believe  that  there  has  been  such  a  sagacious  study  and  perfect 
iusiglit  into  bis  natural  disposition,  that  all  his  faculties  shall  have 
1  teceived  that  precise  degree  of  culture  which  would  have  been 
scessary  for  their  full  maturity  ?    On  the  whole,  Niebuhr  appears 
9  have  been  n  youth  of  great  promise,  but  of  peculiar  character — 
iliement  and  resolute,  as  in  later  life,  of  a  strongly  affectionate 
isposition,  and  fervent   atlnchment  to  ihc  objects  of  liis  love, 
much  ddigence  and  assiduity,   extraordlnaiy  memory,  an 
JDngination    not  so  much    creative  as  disposed  lo  theorise  on 
Mtters  of  fact.     He  had  a  precocious  passion,  we  are  tolft,  for 
tolistical  details. 

*as  preserved  from  the  grcnt  dangers  of  a  promisiog  youth: 
h>ni  vuiity,  by  the  good  scuse  of  both  his  pareots,  by  his  innate  diepo- 
'  Ma  to  get  to  the  bultom  of  all  knowledge,  and  his  contempt  for  super- 
isl  pretension ;  from  pride — for  though  he  |)oueBEed  unbouudcd  nclf- 
mlidencc,  and  the  consciousness  of  ability — the  lofly  c.tample  of 
VOL.  ucvi,  Ko,  cxxicii.  2  u 
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ancieut  and  modem  greatness  which  he  had  set  up  for  his  mdmin- 
tion,  and,  it  may  be  added^  the  simple  dignity  of  his  father^a  chandcr, 
prevented  any  unweening  assumption.  Of  all  things  through  life  he 
abhorred  affectation  and  untruth.' 

The  nameless  biographer  may  perhaps  have  thrown  back, 
as  it  were,  the  reflection  of  Niebuhr  s  more  mature  cha- 
racter on  his  early  years ;  for  the  weakly  constitution  which  he 
inherited  from  his  mother,  and  frequent  sicknesses^  must,  to  a 
certain  degree,  have  retarded  the  development  of  his  understand- 
ing. In  his  eighteenth  year  he  was  sent  to  the  university  of  Kiel, 
and  his  correspondence  conunences  with  his  residence  in  that 
city.  We  shall  endeavour,  as  far  as  possible,  to  make  Niebuhr 
his  own  biographer,  and  to  express  his  thoughts,  sentiments,  and 
opinions  in  his  own  language.  The  home-sickness  which  had 
shortened  his  dull  and  ungenial  residence  in  Hamburg,  was 
soon  allayed  by  the  exciting  intellectual  pursuits  and  the  pleasing 
society  which  he  found  in  Kiel.  Even  the  country  about  Kiel, 
though  we  suspect  that  it  would  not  make  a  very  agreeable  im- 
pression on  a  stranger  from  more  sunny  and  picturesque  climes, 
appeared  in  pleasant  contrast  to  the  marshes  of  Meldorf.  '  I 
went  out  to  walk  (says  his  first  letter),  and  was  delighted,  even  to 
melancholy,  with  the  beautiful  country,  the  blue  sea,  the  flowery 
meadows,  the  green  woods,  and  the  many  nightingales.* 

Hensler,  an  eminent  physician  at  Kiel,  had  been  the  friend  of 
his  father.  In  his  family  the  young  Niebuhr  was  received  oo 
the  footing  of  the  utmost  intimacy.  The  females  of  the  circle 
were  the  wife  of  Hensler,  an  accomplished  woman,  the  widow  of 
his  son,  and  afterwards  her  sisters.  Niebuhr  complains  of  his 
constitutional  shyness  in  female  society ;  but  this  soon  wore  off  in 
the  family  of  Hensler ;  one  of  the  sisters  of  whose  daughter-in- 
law  inspired  his  first  tender  passion,  and  afterwards  became 
his  wife.  Of  several  of  the  professors  at  Kiel  the  names  are  still 
remembered  with  respect  among  German  men  of  letters, — 
Cramer,  professor  of  jurisprudence,  Hcgewisch  of  history,  and 
Reinhold  of  dialectics  and  metaphysical  and  moral  philosophy. 
The  young  student's  first  attention  was  directed  to  metaphysical 
inquiry,  over  which  Kant  now  ruled  supreme,  though  some  of 
his  followers,  especially  Fichte,  had  already  begun  to  rebel,  and 
to  rush  past  his  more  sober  conclusions.  His  writings  had  given 
a  strong  impulse  to  the  study  : — 

*  Of  philosophical  works,  which  I  do  not  understand^  I  have  more  than 
abundance.  Since  I  have  found  that  Fichte  has  beeuu  to  vindicate  the 
justice  of  revolutions  brought  about  by  violence,  which  Kant  and  Rein- 
hold  abhor,  and  to  deny  the  obligation  of  compacts,  I  begin  to  fear  that 
men  liavc  begun  to  misuse  the  mysteries  of  philosophy — (those  m^-s- 

teries. 
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tariMi  from  which  I  expected  and  hoped,  aud  slill  do  expect  and  hope, 
for  conctuaionH  aiiil  aiiswen  on  the  mott  all-imjiortBiit  subjecte) — or  with 
dextcrouB  skill  may  miause  them  to  support  the  niiut  fenrftil  auphisms. 
And  then,  when  philusophy  itself  is  turued  ugainet  law  imd  civil  urder, 
and  the  strength  of  the  populace  is  supported  by  the  daKsliiig  giitlet  of 
these  false  conclusioua,  what  remains  for  us  but  death,  to  escape  their 
united  tyranny  ?  I  yearn  after  ijiy  old  and  most  intimate  friends,  to 
whom  I  owe  all  my  leAections,  at  least  on  such  subjects — Aristotle  aiid 
Cicero.  Were  it  but  mine  to  attain  even  the  imperfect  wiedoni  of  the 
latter,  and  to  express  it  with  some  of  his  majesty'. ' — p.  41. 

This  is  a  striking  sentence  frum  Nicbuhr,  anil  from  Nipbubr 
at  eighteen.  In  another  passage,  lie  expresses  bis  ileterininatiun  to 
penetrate  into  the  sense  of  the  Critical  Philosophy  (Kant's  Kritik 
der  Tcine  Vemunfl),  ami  when  he  can  once  discover  the  way,  lo 
follow  it  out  without  intermission,  till  he  has  either  found  out  the 
trnlh,  or  the  impossibility  of  finding  it.  We  soon,  however,  bear 
turn  asserting  that  bis  true  vocation  is  history,  and  that  his  philo- 
sophical inquiries  will  be  only  of  nse  as  subsidiary  to  thai  study. 
Already,  indeed,  he  is  astonishing  Hensler  wilb  bis  bold  specula- 
tions, then  much  more  original  tlian  at  present,  on  the  origin  and 
affiliation  of  tlic  different  nations  of  the  earth,  on  the  early 
Grecian  history,  and  other  kindred  investigations.  His  studious 
ambition  was  boundless. 

■  My  head  swims  when  I  think  what  I  have  yet  tu  lesra, — Philii- 

•ophy,  Mathematics,  Physics,  Chemistty,  Natural  History,  a  compleu- 

I  Ifnowleilgc  of  history,  perfect  acquaintance  with  Qerman  and  French; 

I  Dk  Roman  law,  as  far  as  1  can  ;  and,  at  least  lo  some  extent,  the  con- 

I  -flitutiuns  of  Europe,  the  advanced  study  of  antiquities ;  aud  all  this  in 


eyen 
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He  complains,  however,  that  tbe  attendance  on  lectures  broke 
ip  liis  day,  and  distracted  bini  from  those  studies,  which  he  felt 
tonscious  that  be  might  have  pursued  with  unibsturbed  attention, 
1  therefore  greater  advantage,  at  home. 

•  Wieland  (he  soys)  wns  half  a  year  at  the  university,  and  wrote 

»  during  the  lectures.     Klopbtock  did  not  p>  near  them  ;  they  did 

I  to  Ussiug.     The  fiT«t  law  which  I  would  mnke  would  he  ibis. 

every  yuuiig  man  who  in  his  tweiilieih  year  should  give  in  an  essay, 

;  very  severt-ly  judged  (on  my  plan,   an  original  view  of  some 

rh  of  knowledge),   shuuld  be  free  from  nil  academic  restraint. 

he  rest  1  would  have  monastic  dtecipliue.' — p.  55. 

I  tbe  university  be  formed  the  acquaintance  of  several  dis- 

>guished  men — Jacobi,  Schloescr,  the  two  Stolbei^,  Boggesen. 

.    most    intimate    friends,    however,    were    Conrad    Hensler, 

Vusin-gemian  to  bis  father's  friend,  the  physician,  and  Count 

Moltke,    whose    warm    attachment     he  retained    and   cherished 
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through  life.  His  correspondence  with  Moltke — oontained  ia 
the  first  hundred  pages  of  the  second  volume — shows  more  of 
his  genuine,  frank,  and  ardent  character  than  the  letters  which 
relate  to  the  same  period  in  the  first  part.  Moltke  aspired  to 
be  a  poet,  but  though  Niebuhr  entertained  high  hopes  of  some  of 
his  poems  (as  to  others  he  was  more  calm  and  critical),  and  reo- 
tuved  on  a  friendly  prediction  that  they  would  last  as  long  as  the 
language,  they  are,  we  believe,  at  present  entirely  forgotten. 
Nicbuhr*s  academic  career  was  interrupted,  after  two  years,  by  a 
very  flattering  offer  of  the  private  secretaryship  to  the  Danish 
minister  of  finance.  Count  Schimmelman.  This  appointment  he 
owed,  at  least  as  much  to  his  own  high  character,  as  to  his  father*s 
reputation.  By  his  father's  ad\ice  he  accepted  the  post  for  a 
limited  period — a  year  or  a  year  and  a  half — in  order  that  he 
might  be  at  liberty,  if,  as  his  father  anticipated  from  his  charac- 
ter, he  should  prefer  to  retire  from  active  employment  and  the 
great  world,  to  secluded  study,  and  the  pursuits  of  learning. 

In  Copenhagen  he  was  received  into  the  house  of  the  minister, 
who  treated  him  with  the  utmost  kindness  and  confidence.  That 
house  was  the  centre  of  the  first  society,  in  intellect  as  well  as 
rank,  in  the  Danish  capital.  But  the  pleasures  of  society  seemed 
to  Niebuhr  to  be  dearly  bought  by  the  waste  and  dissipation  of 
that  time  which  he  was  anxious  to  devote  to  serious  study.  His 
duties  as  secretary  involved  him  in  many  matters  of  g^eat  im- 
portance. The  minister  entrusted  to  his  care  the  investigation 
into  the  whole  administration  of  the  poor  and  the  charities  of  the 
city;  and  the  countess,  a  sickly  lady  of  fashion,  at  first  (though 
as  a  sensible  woman,  she  soon  learned  to  respect  the  solid 
character  of  Niebuhr,)  seemed  to  consider  the  secretary  an 
indispensable  attendant  at  all  her  parties.  Though  he  lovetl 
Schimmelman,  he  yearned  for  quiet,  for  opportunities  of  calm 
meditation  and  study. 

*  £very  one  says  to  mc,  how  fortunate  you  are  to  Uve  with  such  a 
man — to  pass  such  a  pleasant  life,  with  all  that  can  interest  the  mind 
in  the  whole  city ;  and  all  this  so  young !  And  I  myself  feel  that  there 
is  much  very  delightful  in  this,  but  the  real  is  wanting.'  ^  Our  assem- 
blies (he  writes  to  Moltke),  especially  the  great,  stiff,  lifeless,  and  very 
distingiiishcd  parties,  though  happily  they  are  not  very  frequent,  distress 
me  most.' 

During  this  period  he  discusses,  in  a  letter  to  the  Henslrrs 
(p*  91)>  the  tempting  plan  of  a  diplomatic  appointment  for 
which  he  liad  been  named  at  Paris,  lie  weighs  with  sin- 
gular prudence  and  acuteness  the  probable  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages of  such   a  situation   to   his  intellectual  and    moral 

character— 
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I  cliJirnctrr — the  acquainlanr-e  willi  a  new  country — ihc  clinncca 
lof  tntvelling  in  France,  intercourse  with  literary  men,  the  torn- 
I  inand  of  lUe  ftreat  libraries  of  Paris — njcrainst  the  dangers  of  heinji 
l^bsorbctl  in  business,  ini-olvcd  in  violent  political  opinions,  and 
nosl  forcibly  divertwl  from  the  calmer  studies  on  which  he  had 
t  his  henrt.  Instead  of  this  more  brilliant  appointment  (which 
s  evpuiually  given  to  one  of  his  competitors),  be  accepted  the 
of  supernumerary  secretary  (at  first  without  stipend)  in  the 
foyal  library  at  Copenhagen.  His  friend,  the  minister,  however, 
a  kind  of  compensation,  promised  that  the  govcrnmeni  ehoald 
ar  the  expenses  of  his  travels  in  such  parts  of  Europe  as  might 
pear  advisable.  He  had  visions  of  an  extensive  tour  in  Eng- 
id,  France,  and  Italy.  The  Roman  history  had  already,  it  is 
nr,  seized  upon  liis  imagination.  The  scenes  which  be  is 
most  earnestly  anxious  tu  visit  are  Pompeii,  '  the  treasury  of 
Roman  private  life;  Rome,  the  city  of  wonders;  the  fields  of 
Cannsp  and  Thrasymene,  of  Croton  and  Metaurus;  the  passes 
anil  rapines  of  the  Apennines  between  Campania  and  Saumium.' 

— (p.  lot). 

But  we  must  not  pass  mer  the  ]>leasing  episode  of  his  first  and 
pn>sperous  love.  Two  successive  risits  to  the  Henslers  confirmed 
I  the  favourable  impression  made  upon  his  heart  by  '  Amelic,'  the 
■r  of  the  younger  Madame  Hensler.  The  course  of  true  hue  in 
case  ran  smiKith  enough  :  ttic  Henslers  favoured  his  suit,  the 
roung  lady  relumed  his  affections,  his  parents  pive  their  consent ; 
1  to  judge,  not  merely  from  his  ardent  descriptions  of  her 
I.  and  of  her  accomplishments,  but  from  the  manly,  respecl- 
,  vet  lender  tone  of  his  letters  to  her,  she  must  liave  been 
ronhy  of  his  clwice.  We  shall  not  extract  any  of  this  corre- 
wndcnce,  though  wc  know  few  love-letters  which  would  belter 
r  to  be  quoted,  so  full  of  strong  feeling,  yet  without  the  least 
je  of  sickly  sentimentality.  But  the  following  passage  in 
Bttcr  to  Count  Molike  is  too  characteristic  to  be  omitted 
elie  has  the  mind  of  a  Romwi — and  tliis  was  always  my 
i  wife  of  a  citizen, — pride,  spirit,  unbounded  love,  the  c 
sly.  unchangeable  consianc).  and  gentleness.  Sucb  hatre 
I.  in  all  history,  the  Roman  matrons  ahine — the  Calpi 
'Ortins,  and  Arrias;  and  soft,  tender,  weak  maiden  heart  e<h 
FOidd  neither  elevate  nor  strengthen  my  mind.'  (vol,  il.  p.  28.) 
't  was  determined  that  Xiebuhr  should  travel  before  his 

It,  in  1798,  war.  which  closed  France  and  Italy 
c  peaceful   Imveller,  which   had  disturbed  the  greater  part  ___ 
,  and  even  threatened  to  approach  the  peaceful  borders 
'  Holstein,  seemed  hovering  with  its  thunderclouds  o^-er  every 
Europe.     Even  EtiglamI  was  not  coneidered  altogether 
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secure.     It  is  curious  to  look  back  on  that  whidb  appeared  pottiMf 
in  those  times  to  an  intelligent  and  observant  foreigner. 

"  I  will  acknowledge  " — writes  Niebuhr  to  lua  Amelic,  in  Fcbrnsir, 
1798, — ^'^that  I  have  entertained  the  same  doubts  of  the  practicability 
and  expediency  of  this  journey  to  England.  An  invasion  is  not  w 
improbable ;  and  to  go  over  to  England,  when  all  the  men  whom  I 
wish  to  know,  or  would  study  as  examples,  or  might  have  Men  sod 
conversed  with  as  persons  of  decided  importance,  should  be  either  fiigi- 
tives,  or  stunned  by  the  calamity,  or  should  have  wandered  from  the 
right  course,  or  become  traitors ;  when  the  whole  bloom  and  life  of  the 
country  and  nation,  with  all  its  thousand  roots  and  branches^thst 
wonderful  spectacle — should  have  withered  or  been  hewn  down ;  when 
sll  the  social  bonds  of  the  state  and  nation  should  be  severed,  her  coo- 
stitution,  her  laws,  and  peculiarities  effaced ;  when  all  aeats  and  tres- 
sures  of  instruction  and  learning  should  be  closed  or  plundered  ;  to  vish 
England  at  such  an  epoch,  to  see  the  odious  and  frightful  scene  of  s 
maddened  and  disorganised  people,  or  that  which  is  not  leas  revoltisf, 
the  establishment  of  French  power  iu  the  midst  of  a  nation  so  long  its 
foe  and  its  rival,  however  extraordinary,  important,  and  never-to-be- 
forgotten  might  be  such  a  scene,  I  still  should  not  think  that  it  would 
reward  me,  to  incur  personal  danger,  for  the  purpose  of  nearly  observing 
such  an  event.' — p.  136. 

Niebuhr  arrived  in  England  in  July,  1798.  Unfortunately. 
the  letters  written  to  his  parents  from  this  country  were  aJI 
burned.  In  these  he  entered  into  the  main  object  of  his  joamey. 
the  acquisition  of  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  constitution, 
laws,  manners,  commerce ;  in  short,  with  the  public  and  private  life 
of  England.  His  opinions  of  men  and  of  literature,  the  little 
which  we  glean  from  his  more  private  and  confidential  letters  to 
his  '  Amelic/  make  us  regret  the  more  this  irreparable  loss.  He 
arrived,  however,  in  London  at  an  unfortunate  time,  the  beginning 
of  July.  The  '  season '  did  not  in  those  days  trespass  so  largely 
on  the  summer.  Even  men  in  active  life  retired  to  the  countrv 
while  the  trees  were  yet  in  full  leaf;  and  parliament  did  not 
patiently  wait  till  it  was  compulsorily  pron>gued  by  the  com- 
mencement of  the  more  serious  occupation  of  grouse-ahootio^. 
He  found  a  few  distinguished  men,  cliiefly  oriental  travellers  ami 
scholars,  with  whom  his  father*s  fame  secured  him  a  welcome  re- 
ception— Major  Renncll,  Dr.  Russell  (author  of  the  *  History  of 
Aleppo*),  Marsden,  Charles  Wilkins,  one  of  our  earliest  and  best 
Sanscrit  scholars.  The  libraries  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks  and  of  I)al- 
rymple,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Museum,  were  open  to  him.  But 
even  these  resources  gradually  failed ;  one  by  one  his  more  dis- 
tinguished acquaintances  returned  into  the  country.  Timidity  or 
false  modesty  made  him  neglect  the  opportunity  of  presenting 
himself  to  Mr.  Windham,  the  only  one  of  the  remarkable  poli- 
tical 
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tical  mpn  of  the  day  to  whom  he  had  a.  Idler  of  introduction. 
The  public  sifrhtihc  considered  not  worth  the  time  or  ibe  money 
— Vauxhall,  Ranelngh,  Aslley's,  and  the  Royal  Circus — but  he 
saw  and  appreciated  Mrs.  Siddons  in  Lady  Macbeth.  The  gran- 
deur of  St.  Paul's  docs  not  appear  to  have  impressed  him.  His 
taste  for  the  fine  arts  was  by  no  means  formed,  nur  was  it,  we 
believe,  ever  very  great.  His  imperfect  eyesiftht  (he  acknowledges) 
prevented  him  from  appreciating  or  cnjoj-ing  sculpture.  Painting 
gave  bim  more  pleasure  (in  Italy,  at  a  later  jperiod,  be  probably 
greatly  improved  both  his  taste  and  love  for  Ibis  art).  For  music 
he  had  no  feeling.  He  paid  due  honour  to  the  monuments  of 
great  men  in  Westminster  Abbey,  but  complains  of  the  nameless 
and  uncbstinguished  men  who  have  found  their  way  into  the  ho- 
noured company,  and  the  balderdash  which  is  read  upon  tbe 
walls — '  One  has  set  up  a  Hebrew  inscription  over  his  <laughter ; 
another,  an  Abyssinian,  I  believe  over  his  wife.  Chatham  has  an 
unmeaning,  overloaded,  allegorical  monument ;  Sydney  and 
Russell  none;  on  Milton's,  the  worthy  who  put  it  up  describes  him- 
self with  all  his  titles  in  many  lines, — Millon  is  just  mentioned.' 

After  this  very  hasty  and  imperfect  view  of  England  and  of 
English  society,  he  went  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  resided  a  longer 
time.  There  is  the  same  deficiency  in  his  account  of  the  north- 
ern metropolis,  which  we  should  have  regretted  the  more,  if  he 
had  been  admitted  into  the  intimate  acijuaintance  of  tbe  philo- 
sophers and  men  of  letters  in  Scotland,  His  time,  bowe\er,  was 
cluefly  passed  In  study,  in  social  intercourse  with  a  few  undis- 
tinguished young  men,  and  in  tbe  family  of  a  gentleman  of  the 
name  of  Srolt.  Mr.  Scott  bad  been  a  friend  of  bis  father's  in  the 
East,  and  boasted  that  he  bad  once  saved  Niebuhr's  life,  when  a. 
native  chief  bad  entertained  serious  thoughts  of  putting  him  and 
his  friends  to  death  as  'magicians.'  Tbe  elder  Niebubr  had 
either  forgotten  or  was  not  fully  aware  of  the  service  which  had 
bren  rendered  him  by  Mr.  Scott,  who  seems  to  have  been  n  kind, 
.quiet,  and  cautious  northern,  of  regular,  and,  as  \iebuhr  ex- 
presses it,  of  '  rather  pedantically '  religious  habits,  but  of  no 
rreat  inlellectual  powers  or  attainments.  Niebuhr  attended  the 
kclures  of  Professi>r  Robison  and  of  Dr.  Hope.  The  former 
[fie  describes  as  a  man  with  his  head  always  full  of  crotchets. 
Vii\\  the  lectures  of  the  latter  on  chemistry  he  was  greatly 
pleased.  Al  a  later  period  he  beard  those  of  Dr.  Rutherford  on 
mtnny,  and  of  Mr.  Coventry  on  agriculture.  Partly,  it  should 
Paeem.  from  shyness,  partly  from  accidental  circumslnnces,  he  diil 
mfioi  profit  80  much,  as  for  his  sake  we  should  have  wished,  from 
Buie  kindly  advances  of  Professor  Playfair.  He  describes,  how- 
ncr,  one  evening  walk  with  that  amiable  and  distinguished  perstm 
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in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh^  when  the  professor  explained 
to  him  his  geological  system,  and  impressed  him  with  a  verr  stroo;; 
sense  of  his  powers^  his  originality,  his  eloquence,  and  his  know- 
ledge. He  made  a  short  excursion  into  the  Lothlans,  and  visited 
an  experimental  fann  of  Coventry's,  and  one  or  two  other  agri- 
culturists of  different  classes.  The  weather  and  other  circum- 
stances induced  him  to  abandon  a  plan  of  walking  through  the 
Highlands;  but  he  paid  a  visit  to  Mr.  Grant  of  Redcastle,  neir 
Inverness.  This  is  but  a  meagre  summary  of  his  risit  to  Great 
Britain ;  but  this,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  is  gleaned  entirely 
from  letters  to  his  '  Amelie,'  which  are,  of  course^  chiefly  filled 
with  topics  more  interesting  to  her, — his  own  personal  feelings, 
views,  opinions,  and  prospects  of  future  life.  These  letters  indeed, 
it  appears,  have,  not  very  judiciously,  been  cooled  down  bj  the 
suppression  of  the  more  tender  and  endearing  passages,  so  as  to 
read  somewhat  too  business-like  and  matter-of-fact  for  an  ardent 
lover.  His  love  to  Amelie  was  the  talisman  which  preserved  the 
high  moral  tone  of  his  mind,  and  guarded  him  against  those  dan- 
gers, no  inconsiderable  ones,  according  to  his  honest  and  prudent 
friends  the  Scotts,  which  in  those  days  of  loose  opinions  and  noC 
very  rigorous  practice,  environe<l  a  young  man,  cast  alone  amongst 
strangers  in  a  great  capital.  It  must  be  acknowledged  that  the 
rigorism  of  the  Scotch  religious  observances  made  no  very  favour- 
able impression  on  his  mind :  '  Tliey  observe  all  the  ordinances 
of  their  church,  and  curse  the  infidels,  deists,  and  atheists  with 
that  fervour  of  soul  which  considers  heaven  its  special  privilege. 
In  short,  I  can  no  longer  find  fault  with  Hume  for  treating  the 
Presbyterians  of  Charles  I.'s  time  with  severity  and  contempt.' — 
In  those  days,  no  doubt,  all  foreigners  were  in  bad  repute  with 
the  more  austere  part  of  the  community,  who  had  taken  no  unrea- 
sonable alarm  at  doctrines  of  the  ilbtminati  and  the  excesses  of 
the  French  Revolution.  '  Are  you  in  earnest,'  said  one  person 
to  Niebuhr,  with  great  astonishment,  at  some  opinions  which  he 
had  expressed  favourable  to  religion,  '  in  what  you  say  ?  We 
thought  that  all  German  scholars,  without  exception,  were  atheish : 
we  cannot  help  wondering  at  your  conversation.*  Which  of 
these  did  the  other  the  greater  injustice?  Niebuhr  suspects 
that  a  great  part  of  the  strong  religious  feeling  of  the  SoUch 
is  hypocrisy ;  and  he  is  set  down  for  an  atheist  because  he  is  a 
German !  When  will  men  learn  that  religion  may  show  itself 
by  different  effects,  and  speak  a  different  language  in  persons  of 
different  mind  and  character? 

There  is  something  striking  in  the  manner  in  which  the  young 
Niebuhr  treats  his  attachment  to  Amelie,  not  merely  as  a  chasten- 
ing and  ennobling  principle,  but  one  which  is  to  excite  his  ambi- 
tion 
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tion  nf  inteltectval  perfection,  tn    onler  that  he  may  he    moia  M 
Kiiriliy  of  her  to  whom  he  aspires.  '  I 

Tlie  fullowing  passage  aboul  a  very  slran^  person,  niiw  pcrliupii   I 
almost  forgotten,  will  be  reail  with  interest: —  I 

'  1  hnve  been  reading  the  biography  of  a  singular  man — a  Mr.  TiiyloTa  M 
ofLondnn.  .    .    .  An  unprecedcnlcd  philoBuphical  myslicitm,  derivwil 
from  the  PlBlonistt,  had  made  him  a  strung  polytheitt  and  disciple  qPifl 
the  roytUc  interpretation  nf  the  Greek  popular  religion — a  sort  of  mani]^{fl 
mania,  which  appears  witli  a  certain  ucjjrec  of  grandeur  in  his  tran*)! 
lationsof  theGruck  philoBopher»,  and  hie  own  writings,  particularly  hftj 
poetry.     Now  this  man  entered  into  an  engagement  in  bii  earlieilfl 
youth;  and  the  maiden,  who  was  the  object  of  his  first  and  only  loTfli  J 
became  his  wife,  since  her  parents  wishetl    to   force  her  to  a  moM  V 
wealthy  marriage.     They  hved  for  mote  than  a  year  on  seren  shllUnp  M 
a-week,  which  he  earned  by  writing ;  and  although  their  condition  wtw  1 
aflenvards  comcwhal  improved,  want  uaa  their  companion  for  manj.l 
years,  without  bowing    his  spirit,     Taylor   had  much  obstinacy,  b«^rj 
likewise  much  firmness.     But  I  rejoiced  in  our  destiny,  that  we  wcw  I 
not  born  in  this  eouutry.     A  similar  fate  might  have  awaited  us  ;  for" 
Ike  fin  of  not  being  rich  is  here  only  atoned  fur  by  the  enilearnur  to 
liecotne  so  ; — [this  is  a  curious  anticipation  of  an  etpression  which  has 
been  much  cavilled  at  in  our  shrewd  friend  Mr.  Sydney  Smith ; — ]  and 
he  who  without  this  endeavour  would  live  by  his  genius,  if  he  does  not 
get  a  pension  from  a  great  man  or  from  the  government,  for  whi^  ■ 
he  must  forswear  his  freedom  and  dignity  of  character,  maycummenil  \ 
himself  to  Heaven.' 

He  is  indeed  a  great  man  nmong  us  who  dares,  and  i 
ashamed,  to  be  poor. 

Niebuhr,  however,  it  must  be  added,  looked  back  to  his  ^in^fl 
to  England  willi  greater  salisfnclion  than  wc  might  esjieet  froo^  I 
these  desultory  notices.  He  considered  th^t  he  bail  acquir 
much  sound  and  useful  knowledge,  especially  with  regard  tpl 
commerce  and  finance,  and  strengthened  the  practical  ami  buQ>l 
nesS'likc  turn  of  character,  which  was  wanting  to  currect  htll 
studious  and  speculative  propensities.  For  the  Englis 
he  entertained  the  most  profound  respect ;  if  be  found  them  <lq- 
fii-ient  in  warmth,  confidence,  and  strong  attachment,  be  ndmtr 
ibeir  manly,  practical,  and  energetic  spirit;  their  vigorous  o 
siftency,  which  cuotraaled  willr  the  irresolution  and  indolei 
of  the  German  character.  Thero  was  more  solidity,  leg*  sum 
.1  pretension,  '  Of  all  foreign  nations,  the  English  were  lot 
whom  he  most  willingly  contracted  permanent  friendship! 
ig  nti  nation  had  he  so  many  friends.' 

know  nn  nation,'  lie  wiitcs  to  Multke,  '  lo  which  !  would  mthcf" 
Ixlong  «»  a  citizen  than  to  the  EugUsh  ;  not  mcrciv  on  account  of  the  con- 
stitution, but  from  the  pleasure  I  experience  in  tlie  laborious  and  active 
tfmtt  the  ■trong  and  ■traight-fora-aid  undentandiug  of  the  thinking 
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men,  and  the  remarkable  and  general  cultivation  of  the  middling  rliwci 
in  the  towns,  perhaps  in  the  country,  which  might  put  to  shame  miBj 
a  poring  scholar  and  many  a  richly  educated  and  finely-polished  mai 
of  rank.' 

On  bis  return  to  Denmark  he  obtained  two,  not  reiy  lucrmtiTe. 
places,  as  secretary  to  a  commission  for  the  affairs  of  Barbary,  and 
as  assessor  to  the  board  of  commerce  with  the  East  Indies  ;  and  in 
1800  was  united  to  his  Amelie.  '  Happiness,*  in  his  own  languagCi 
*  was  too  tame  an  expression  for  the  result  of  that  union.*  He  soon 
after  had  the  offer  of  a  professorship  in  the  university  of  Kiel :  this 
he  declined  at  first,  being  unwilling  to  stand  in  the  way  of  Zocfi, 
one  of  the  earliest  and  most  learned  of  the  students  of  Egyptias 
antiquities ;  but  as  Zoega  could  not  leave  Rome,  he  accepted  it 
He  continued  to  reside  in  Copenhagen,  where  his  peaceful  occu- 
pations and  domestic  happiness  were  suddenly  disturbed  by  the 
appearance  of  Nelson  and  bis  fleet  before  the  city.  His  letten» 
descriptive  of  the  state  of  the  city — the  hopes  and  fears,  the  sor- 
rows, and  the  desolation,  are  singularly  interesting^.  It  is  then 
alone  that  we  enter  fully  into  the  excitement  and  terrors  of  such 
events^  when  wc  know  how  they  affect  individuals. 

*  I  went  to  my  office,'  he  writes  on  the  30th  April,  *  to  superintend 
the  packing  up  of  the  archives  :  as  I  went  along,  and  in  the  office,  I 
heard  news  of  two  or  more  English  ships  which  had  grounded,  and  were 
firing  so  furiously  lest  they  should  be  boarded.  The  firing  increased 
with  redoubled  violence:  about  half-past  two  it  slackened,  and  odIt 
single  shots  fell.  I  went  out  again '  [his  o^n  residence  was  in  a  remofar 
and  secure  part  of  the  town]  '  to  get  intelligence.  There  was  a  moodj 
stillness  in  the  streets.  I  heard  only  sullen  single  shots.  I  accidentally 
fell  in  with  an  officer,  who  was  speaking  of  a  bomb  which  had  fallen 
near  him  and  burst.  Some  people  were  at  the  corner  of  the  street  read- 
ing a  placard,  which  gave  orders  what  they  were  to  do  in  case  of  bom- 
bardment. I  returned  in  some  consternation  to  my  home,  and  heird 
single  shots,  which  now  were  distinctly  bombs.' 

The  news  of  the  event  of  the  battle^  and  of  all  its  details,  now 
arrived ;  the  whole  city  was  in  consternation — the  streets  empty : 
they  could  not,  however,  but  feel  pride  in  the  valour  with  which 
the  defence  had  been  maintained.  The  Danes  indeed  had  fought 
nobly :  they  had  been  taken  by  surprise  ;  and  if  their  skill  had  been 
equal  to  their  courage,  the  event  might  have  been  more  doubtful. 

*  Nelson  himself  acknowledges,  that  in  all  the  battles  in  which  he  had 
been  engaged,  he  had  never  seen  anything  to  compare  to  it.  His  lo$» 
was  greater  than  at  Aboukir.  It  is  a  battle  to  be  compared  with  Ther- 
mopylae.    But  Thermopylae  laid  open  Greece  to  desolation.' 

In  the  ship  of  Captain  Cofocd,  he  and  one  man  alone  escapo<l 
unwounded.  It  is  said  there  were  eight  men  remaining  when  be 
desired  them  to  cease  firing :  they  bogged  him  to  let  them  fire  one 

gun 
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gun  more:  as  tLey  fired,  six  were  Btruck  down,  and  be  bimsalf  J 
knocked  dawn  and  stunned  by  a  spent  boll.     Nelson's  ship  IbJM 
abreast  of  them  ;  and  they  congratulaletl  themselves  that  he  woulo.  I 
recollect  that  be  bad  fought  a^nst  them,      Xelson's  letter  is  given 
mure  simply,  and  therefore  belter  than  in  Southey's  life : — 

"  To  the  DnntEh  government. — I  have  lAken  leven  batteries,  and  shall 
be  obliged  lo  burn  tliem  if  no  Rrrangement  takes  place.     But  I  wish  to 
spare  the  effusion  of  huniaa  blood.*    From  the  brave  Englishmen  lo  iheii  _ 
brethren  the  brave  Danes. — Horatio  Nelson."  ^J 

*  The  aspect  of  the  cily  was  fearful.  Everywhere  solitude ;  only  caiflH 
with  efTects  which  people  wiihed  to  place  in  lecurily  ;  the  stillhegs  of  tolH 
grave;  weeping  faces;  the  full  expression  of  the  bleeding  wound  of  kU 
defeat.  I  can  only  hint  at  ihc  bringing  in  of  ilie  wounded  and  the  dca^-l 
and  all  the  scenes  of  anguish.' — p.  295.  ■  I 

But  rtll  the  fen-our  of  Niebuhr's  patriotism  eould  not  lend  hiiaj 
to  dissemble  bis  sorrow  at  the  part  in  which,  however  inrolun tarilj  J 
Denmark  was  en(rag«(l :  4H 

'  We  might  win  glory  indeed,  if  onr  endeavours  were  crowned  wi^fl 
success,  Riid  in  the  east  sea,  give  to  (his  sea-ruling  Atliens  n  shock  whit^H 
she  would  not  easily  recover,  like  that  which  Athens  sutTered  in  the  hrtS 
of  Syracuse.  But  for  whose  advanCnge  are  we  shedding  our  blood — wtqH 
will  reap  the  fruits  of  our  perils  and  trials?  To  think  of  this,  tocansidnl 
our  history  in  this  point  of  view,  is  so  bitter,  that  we  cannot  dwdn 
npim  the  thoughl.'— ^o  Mollke,  v.  ii.  p.  39.  1 

The  five  years,  from  1801  to  180,^,  present  almost  a  blank  i^  1 
Niebuhr's  correspondence.  He  rose  rapidly  to  situations  of  high^  i 
trust  and  confidence ;  anil  at  last  became  so  involved  in  businCM^  I 
as  to  leave  but  little  lime  for  bis  literary  studies.  At  the  earlte^  I 
period,  however,  he  made  himself  master  of  Arabic,  and  siuvJ 
prised  his  father  with  a  translation  of  part  of  El  Wakidi's  Histoi^| 
of  the  Conquest  of  Irak.  We  find  him  employed  on  a  thssertaUcMH 
on  the  a|rrariBn  system  of  the  Komans — its  divisions,  colontzado|||H 
agriculture— which  he  conceives  that  he  comprehends  more  cleatfjH 
than  had  as  yet  been  done.  Towards  the  end  of  1 805  he  receiveiS 
a  icry  flattering  and  boiKmrable  offer  to  enter  the  finance  depaftt'B 
mentof  the  Prussian  service.  It  was  a  great  and  promising  advanoo^l 
mrnt,  and  in  Copenhagen  be  had  fell  himself  at  this  lime  mw^fl 
hort  by  the  promotion  of  a  young  man  of  high  birth  m-er  his  heail}j 
but  he  could   not  persuade  himself  to  leave  his  native  counufl 

^tde<?p  regret.  The  negociation  was  suspended  for  a  time  Iv.fl 

'change  in  the  Prussian   ginernment — ibe  retirement  of  Coai&l 

^ivlnihr  fivn,  m  oiwiirilH'  hMnnyi  nf  iIh  ila/,  lluu  tlinnSiir  of  tnira  wiuiwl  iK#- 1 
ijr  th*  lofty  molin  d'hnmniiitjri  that  FuUoii  r*ll  liimHlf  in  Rmit  ilnngm,      Kot  I 
IRU  u  ciRilrxiicipil  by  hit  ovni  accuiiiil: — tf  tlir  Trx  Kniiirn  (,  the  iBtmy)  Wl  '"^'W  J 
jtoml  aMidiri(iii,>nil  (1m  Dauv  enulil  liavn  eontinucit  lh«  billlr,  thit  mofbx  have  hnnlfi  ■ 
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Hardenberg,  and  the  rumour  of  an  alliance  between  Prussia  and 
France.  Niebuhr  had  a  strong  aversion  to  the  French  govern- 
ment and  policy,  and  apprehended  that  Prussia  might  be  engaged 
in  hostile  measures  against  Denmark.  This  fear  being  removed 
by  the  assurances  of  the  new  minister^  Count  Haug^'itz,  Niebubr 
accepted  the  employment,  and  from  that  time  became  a  German. 
He  adopted  his  new  country  in  fearful  times :  scarcely  had  be 
been  a  few  days  in  Berlin  when  the  French  invasion  broke  up  all 
his  visions  of  advancement  and  literary  labour.  The  battles  of 
Jena  and  Aucrstadt  tried  the  fidelity  even  of  the  native  subjects  of 
Prussia.  The  first  letter  in  the  present  part  of  the  correspondence 
is  that  of  a  fugitive  from  Berlin,  now  in  the  occupation  of  the 
French  army :  it  is  addressed  to  his  parents  from  Stettin,  the 
first  place  of  his  retreat : — 

'  My  letter,  which  I  hope  you  have  received,  my  dear  parents,  will 
assure  you  of  my  personal  safety.  Do  not  be  disquieted  about  our  ^tnie 
fate ;  we  are  without  solicitude  about  that.  For  this  I  have  to  thank,  ia 
these  fearful  times,  the  education  which  I  have  received  from  you,  mj 
dear  father,  the  principles  of  which  have  adhered  to  me  in  all  the  lalcr 
development  of  my  mind.  I  shall  always  be  able  to  find  or  to  earn 
my  subsistence.  If,  as  is  probable,  all  the  brilliant  prospects  which  had 
just  opened  upon  us,  have  vanished,  I  must  turn  literary  man  or  mer- 
chant ;  and  if  I  cannot  succeed  in  one  country,  I  roust  try  another.  We 
shall  always  find  independence  and  bread ;  and  I  beg  you  to  be  assured, 
that  the  thought  that  this  terrible  calamity  has  likewise  destroyed  our 
promising  prospects  of  domestic  happiness,  has  not  for  an  instant  mingled 
with  our  profoinid  sorrow  for  the  fate  of  Prussia  and  of  Europe.' — p.  350. 

From  Stettin  they  fled  to  Dantzig,  from  Dantzig  to  Konigsberg, 
and  from  Konigsbcrg  to  Memcl.  It  was  intended  that,  with  the 
minister  Von  Stein,  Niebuhr  should  pass  the  Russian  frontier  in 
charge  of  the  treasury  chests.  But  Von  Stein  was  obliged  to  retire 
from  the  administration  ;  and  Niebuhr,  who  had  been  very  actively 
employed  at  Memel  in  organising  the  commissariat  in  these 
miserable  times  of  scarcity  and  mistrust,  though  tempted  to 
withdraw  from  the  service,  to  which  he  bad  been  bound  by  his 
attachment  to  Von  Stein,  could  not  refuse  to  return  to  serve  in 
the  same  department  at  Konigsberg.  During  this  miserable  and 
busy  winter,  he  nevertheless  foimd  time  to  improve  himself  in  the 
Russian  and  other  Sclavonian  languages.  On  the  return  of  Count 
Hardcnberg  to  the  administration,  Niebuhr  was  employ €h1  in  the 
most  imjwrtant  and  confidential  services.  On  leaving  his  wife  at 
Mcmel,  he  joinetl  the  head-quarters  at  Btirtenstein :  the  financial 
department  of  the  commissariat  was  placed  in  his  hands.  At 
Bartenstein  bis  health  received  a  severe  shock  from  fatigue,  anxietv, 
and  scanty  nourishment  during  his  journeys.     His  letters  to  his 

wife 
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wife  8bow  the  depression  of  his  spirits.  He  returneil,  bowerBriJ 
nn  a  cimfiilential  uiissiun  to  Kunigsbeig,  where  be  was  brnugl 
inln  close  corresponilence  with  the  Russian  general,  Beningwi 
and  with  Lord  Hutchinson.  Then  came  the  battle  of  Friedland, 
the  jieace  of  Tilsit,  among  the  terms  of  which  was  that  clause  so 
honour.tble  to  the  patriotism  and  talents  of  Count  Hardcnberg, 
which  insbted  on  his  dismissal  from  the  administration.  Niebubr 
bad  before  requested  Count  llordenbcr^  to  grant  his  own  leare 
of  retirement ;  but  Hardenbcrg  had  entieatetl  bim, 
his  eyes,  not  lo  abandon  the  king's  service.  On  Hnrdenberg" 
retirement  he  fouml  himself  named  as  one  of  a  commission 
duct  tbe  fin'-mce  department  of  the  public  affairs  until  the  appon 
ment  of  a  new  minister.  Niebubr  entertained  no  fav 
opinion  of  the  unanimity  of  tbe  commission,  of  which  be  ' 
willing  to  be  a  member  without  a  voice  in  its  measures.  He  again 
requested  permission  to  retire,  on  tbe  plea  of  ill  health ;  but  tbe 
king  was  so  earnest  in  his  desire  to  retain  his  services  at  this  Jii 
astrous  crisis,  that  be  again  consented  to  retain  his  oDice.  At  tb 
express  requestof  the  king  he  returned  to  Memel.  At  Memel  be 
beard  the  news  of  tbe  second  bombardment  of  Copenhagen,  a; 
the  seizure  of  the  Danish  fleet.  Though  still  a  cordial  enemy 
France,  he  could  never  foi^ive  the  English  for  this  act.  H)). 
found  however,  it  appears,  little  symjiathy  in  Prussia  for  the  &t^ 
of  Denmark. 

The  od  mini  sir  ntiun  was  now  resumed  by  Von  Stein,  whose  first 
business  was  to  raise  money  lo  satisfy  the  insatiable  demands  of 
tbe  French  conquerors.  For  this  purpose  Niebubr  was  sent 
Holland  on  the  delicalc  and  difficult  task  of  negociating  a  li 
tbe  impoveriished  exchequer.  A  letter  to  tbe  minister  gives 
striking  description  of  his  journey,  with  his  wife  in  bad  heall' 
tlu-ougha  wretched  country  desolated  by  war.  from  Memel  to  Be*7 
lin.  At  Berlin  he  beard  of  tbe  death  of  his  mother.  At  Ham- 
burg be  s<>w  again  many  of  his  old  friends,  visite<l  Meldorf,  and 
proceeded  to  Amsterdam.  In  Holland  be  resided  rather  more 
than  a  year.  He  studied  the  language  and  literature,  the  ancient 
and  modern  constitution,  tbe  agriculture  and  finances  of  the 
country  ;  be  made  laborious  inquiries  into  tbe  physical  history  of 
the  land,  ihe  formation  of  the  alluvium,  and  the  artificial  means 
fif  defending  it  against  the  sea ;  he  learned  to  respect  the  iategriti 
orlivtly.  Inhuriousness.  and  frugality  of  tbe  people,  of  whom,  h 
ever,  he  acknowledges  thai  he  grew  very  weary.  •  Howt 
worthy  and  amiable,'  be  obsen'es.  '  Is  the  disposition  nf  the  H< 
laiidera,  they  want  individuality  of  character.  They  arc  gi 
prac-lical  men  in  a  narrow  limited  sphere  ;  like  the  trees 
avenues,  all  of  one  height  and  nzc,  in  general  sound,  so  that 
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only  remarks  the  maimed  or  stunted.'  He  thought  favourably  of 
the  King^  Louis^  only  that  he  was  too  gentle  and  huxnane  for  hu 
position. 

As  to  the  special  object  of  his  mission,  Niebuhr>  after  abote 
a  year  of  vexatious  and  almost  hopeless  delay,  to  his  own  asto- 
nishment, succeeded  in  raising  the  loan  upon  tolerable  tenns. 
The  credit  of  Prussia  in  her  best  days  was  not  very  high ;  and 
now,  impoverished  and  exhausted  as  she  was,  and  dependent  fer 
her  revenue,  and  even  her  existence  as  a  nation,  on  the  arbitrary 
will  of  the  conqueror,  we  cannot  wonder  that  the  prudent  capi- 
talists of  Holland  were  unwilling  to  trust  to  such  precarious 
security :  on  a  sudden,  however,  they  became  more  pliant,  and 
Niebuhr  arranged  the  business  much  to  his  satisfaction.  The 
truth  was,  that  France  threw  her  influence  into  the  scale,  as, 
unless  the  loan  was  raised,  it  was  impossible  that  she  should 
receive  her  subsidy  from  Prussia.  What  argument  Napoleon 
used  with  the  moneyed  men  of  Holland  does  not  very  dearlj 
transpire. 

On  his  return  to  Prussia,  Niebuhr's  services  were  e^^erlj 
sought  to  assist  in  the  desperate  work  of  re-organising  the  finances 
of  the  kingdom.  He  was  named  as  a  member  of  a  genenl 
commission  of  finance,  and  received  the  distinction  of  the  third 
class  of  the  order  of  the  Red  Eagle.  But  the  views  of  the  com- 
mission were,  in  bis  opinion^  injudicious  and  oppressive  :  his  health 
began  to  fail  ;  he  was  wearied  out  with  the  increase  of  business, 
which  seemed  to  lead  to  no  satisfactory  result ;  and  necessarilj, 
though  unwillingly,  involved  in  the  intrigues  and  factions  of  a 
distracted  court  Not  even  the  accession  of  Hardenberg  to  the 
government  could  reconcile  him  to  their  measures,  as  he  could 
not  look  favourably  on  the  financial  plans  of  tliat  minister.  After 
many  pressing  solicitations  to  be  relieved  from  official  duties, 
which,  as  he  could  not  execute  to  his  satisfaction,  it  became  him. 
from  respect  for  his  own  character,  to  decline,  he  at  lenjErth 
'  wrung  from  the  king  his  slow  leave/  and  entered  on  the  le» 
distinguished,  perliaps,  as  far  as  the  estimation  of  his  immediate 
cotemporaries,  but  to  us  and  to  posterity  far  more  important  and 
interesting  career,  as  a  man  of  letters.  How  far  his  views  or 
those  of  the  government  were  right  we  cannot  pretend  to  judge; 
but  the  conduct  of  Niebuhr,  who  in  a  confidential  letter  to  his 
father  enters  fully  into  his  motives,  appears  to  have  been  frank, 
independent,  neither  liable  to  the  imputation  of  ingpratitude  to 
the  government,  nor  to  that  of  ungraciously  and  unnecessarily 
withdrawing  from  the  public  service  in  a  time  of  embarrassment 
and  distress.  He  certainly  sacrified  his  interests  and  whatever 
ambitious  views  he  may  not  unreasonably  have  entertained.     '  If.* 

he 
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oe  says,    '  1  had  been  offered  a  situation  in  wbicfa  I  could  have 
cDunteraoted  the  mischievous  and  opprestive  efforts  of  ihe  pro-    I 
)Josed  policy,  then  it  would  have  been  a  question  of  duly  whether    J 
i  should  persist  in  my  retirement  from  public  Affairs.'  J 

As  one  of  the  ministers  of  finance,  engaged  particularly  in  tbSH 
question  of  the  drculaling  medium,  but  concerned,  more  or  lefli^rfl 
with  every  branch  of  the  public  revenue,  Niebuhr  had  becontSfl 
profoundly  ar(]uainted  with  the  distress  and  oppressions  of  tM-fl 
people,  which  by  liis  own  plans  be  had  hoped  to  mitigate.  Iflfl 
one  of  his  journeys  he  thus  forcibly  describes  the  slate  of  the  war— ■ 
wasted  district.  '  Whole  villag'es,  with  the  ill-built  inns  wfaick^ 
stood  on  some  of  the  estates,  have  entirely  disappeared ;  and  w>  ■ 
miiny,  which  are  not  altogether  gone,  the  population  is  enbrely^fl 
or  almost  entirely,  destroyed  by  plunder,  famine,  and  diseaao;  I 
In  one  of  these  villages  but  a  single  girl  survived.  The  lowni,  1 
part  of  which  are  in  asbes,  are  equally  desolate;  and  every  inba*  I 
Itiiant  of  that  district  is  sunk  nearly  to  the  same  state  of  poverty;  I 
Almost  all  the  landowners  are  bankrupt,  and  there  has  been  ft  I 
total  change  in  the  properly  of  the  land  :  a  great  misfortune  ;  for  I 
the  rich  who  spring  up  out  of  war  and  want  are  sure  to  be  the  I 
very  worst  of  their  class.  The  abundant  harvest  does  little  good}  1 
the  prices  are  so  low,  and  the  freight  for  exportation  so  enoFr  | 
mously  high'  (p.  424).  | 

But  beneath  all  this  Niebuhr  was  continually  tracing  the  latent    I 
spirit  which  at  length  broke  out  in  such  glorious  and  triumphant    I 
\-ig()Ur.     Though  withdrawn  from  active  employment  to  the  morfe 
congenialoccupationof  literary  labour,  he  did  not  in  the  least  relax    I 
his  interest  in  the  welfare  of  his  adopted  country,  or  the  emBnci> 
paliun  of  Europe  from  the  dcsjratism  of  France,   which,  with  all 
other  despotisms,  Niebuhr  beheld  with  unmitigated  abhorrence. 
He  haileil   with  earnest    thankfulness  the  first  outbreak  of  re- 
sistance,  in  the  gallant  defence  of  the  Tyrolese  and  the  earlieit  I 
aihI    noblest   efforts  of  the  Spaniards.      On  the  intelligence  tt9 
Hofer's  glorious  exploits  he  writes  to  Moltke  in  the  language  <mm 
emrncst  admiration  ; — '  The  times  are  in  travail,  and  whose  spirifl 
collected  within  itself  will  not  await  in  fearful  hopes  the  mvst«fl 
rious  deliverance .'     I  see  land  ;  but  terrible  breakers  are  betwmin 
us  and  the  shore.     Shall   we  burst  through  them  to  settle  tiiffl 
coming  generation  in  the  Valleys  of  the  Blest  ?' — vol.  ii.  p.  6d.  tU 

Asa  man  of  letters.  Niebuhr  atoncc  t^Mik  rank  with  the  lughnAV 
names  in  Germany.  At  the  opening  of  the  University  of  Berliiil 
he  undertiwk  to  deliver  lectures  on  Roman  history.  These  Ico-  ^ 
turt^s  contained  the  first  outline  of  his  great  work.  No  less  an  1 
lutbority  ihoQ  Savigny  pronounced  at  once  that  they  would  make  I 
it  in  Roman  history.    Independent  of  his  intimaie  friend  J 
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ship  with  M.  Savigny,  Niebuhr  enjoyed  the  intercourse  of  seven! 
other  literary  men  of  great  distinction.  A  philological  locietT 
was  formed^  which  met  once  a-week,  on  the  most  friendly  footing, 
and  by  no  means  confined  their  conversation  to  the  dry  and  barren 
subjects  of  philology.  The  members  were  Niebuhr,  Spaldingr, 
Buttman^  Heindorf;,  Schleiermacher,  and  two  others.  Niebuhr 
considered  Schleiermacher  as  gifted  with  the  highest  intellect  of 
the  society ;  and  he  speaks  with  warmth  on  the  total  absence  of 
jealousy  among  these  men  of  letters. 

The  following  sentence  ought  to  be  extracted  from  a  letter 
WTitten  in  the  year  1810 :  Niebuhr*s  prediction  as  to  the  Niger 
has  been  signally  verified: — 'It  would  be  an  excellent  plan  to 
sail  in  large  boats  up  the  stream  from  Benin ;  that  river  is  cer- 
tainly the  Niger,' — Vol.  i.  p.  444. 

In  1811  appeared  the  first  edition  of  the  first  volume  of  his 
history ;  and  the  '  Lectures/  which  formed  the  second  volume, 
occupied  him  during  the  winter  of  1811-12.  The  reception  of  his 
work  was  at  first  cold  and  discouraging.  A  letter  from  Groethe, 
containing  very  high  praise,  consoled  him  for  the  silence  or  indif- 
ference of  the  great  part  of  Germany.  But  in  fact  Germany  was 
busied  in  more  urgent  and  stirring  questions  than  the  rise  and 
progress  of  the  Roman  commonwealth.  The  mighty  movement 
had  begun  which  was  cither  to  reduce  Europe  to  a  province  of 
France,  or  by  some  unforeseen  fatality  to  liberate  the  world.  The 
crisis  of  the  winter  1812-13  came  at  length.  Niebuhr  cooJd 
not  but  tremble  for  Berlin,  the  population  of  which,  even  before 
the  disastrous  issue  of  the  Russian  campaign,  had  not  been  able 
to  control  their  unmitigated  hatred  of  the  French  : — 

*  Since  the  day  before  yesterday,'  writes  Niebuhr  on  the  22nd  January, 
*  the  fugitives  from  the  Vistula  began  to  arrive ;  a  spectacle  which  f 
cannot  describe.  It  is  by  far  the  most  remarkable  epoch  of  my  life ; 
no  danger,  no  personal  inconvenience,  could  make  me  wish  to  have 
missed  this  scene.  One  must  have  lived  in  the  midst  of  it  to  undentand 
it;  and  one's  courage  begius  to  rise,  one  knows  not  why.' 

A  few  touches  show  us  the  rapidity  with  which  Prussia  rose  as 
one  man  on  the  departure  of  the  French  from  Berlin : — 

*The  meeting  of  voluptcers  before  the  town-hall  to  enlist  is  as  great 
as  before  the  bakers'  shops  in  times  of  scarcity.  To  give  you  some 
notion  of  the  zeal  with  which  the  enrolment  in  the  volunteer  regiment 
of  hussars  (jager)  goes  on,  I  must  say  something  more.  The  mtelli- 
gcncc  arrived  but  three  days  ago;  to-day  the  post  sets  out  with  nine 
waggons  full,  besides  those  who  go  on  foot,  or  Hnd  other  convey snces. 
This,  of  course,  is  but  a  small  part;  most  have  some  business  to 
settle,  or  wisli  to  equip  themselves.  Young  men  of  all  classes  are  gone; 
students,  youths  from  the  gymnasium  and  fencing-schools  ;  merchants' 
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clerks,  apothccariei;  artitans  of  all  kinilg;  ulUer  men  uf  every  ofEce  end 
claiiou,  fiilhers  of  fainilieE,'  &c. 

Niebubr  was  not  udidovcJ  in  tlic  genera)  enlliusiasin ;  he 
begaii  privately  tu  drill,  and  Ui  perform  bis  exercise  as  a 
»(>l<lier.  Though  aware  that  lie  could  be  of  more  use  ill  a  citil  ca- 
pacity, he  iiiGCribed  himself  as  a,  vulunteer  in  the  londwehr, 
and  took  some  stejis  to  (ibtnia  an  appointment  in  a  regular  regi- 
ment. His  high-minded  wife  entered  fullj  into  his  resolute 
delermiufition  t<i  take  a  part  in  this  ervxade.  Though  it  was  his 
ambition  to  carry  a  musket  in  some  one  of  the  beat  regimculs  of 
Prussia,  he  did  not  neglect  his  own  more  peculiar  department. 
He  established  a  journal,  with  the  approbation  of  the  government, 
in  which  he  powerfully  3Upporte<l  the  principles  of  freedom ;  but 
during  a  period  in  which  tbot  journal  fell  into  other  hands  aj>- 
peared  certain  articles  very  unfavourable  to  Denmark.  This  was 
to  Niebuhr  a  great  source  of  aflliction,  and  his  name  became  ex- 
ceedingly unpopular  in  his  native  country,  from  the  mistaken 
notion  that  these  papers  either  proceeded  from  his  pen  or  were 
al  least  sanctionMl  by  his  authority. 

The  Kinff  of  Prussia  very  naturally  declined  to  accept  the 
services  of  Niebuhr  as  a  mere  soldier,  resen-ing  him  for  functions 
better  suited  (o  his  talents  and  character.  In  the  spring  he  re- 
ceived a  summons  from  Prince  Hardenberg  to  join  the  head- 
quarters at  Dresden,  lie  was  first  employed  in  the  ncguclations 
with  England  fur  a  subsidy,  and  afterwards  in  framing  a  com- 
mercial treaty  between  England  and  Prussia.  We  find  him,  by 
his  letters,  following  the  uncertain  movements  of  the  camp  during 
the  vicissitudes  of  that  eventful  period :  and  he  heard  but  a  few 
miles  olT  the  cannonading  of  the  battle  of  Bautzen.  It  was  pro- 
posed that  he  should  undertake  a  diplomatic  journey  to  London ; 
but  this  scheme  was  abandoned  on  bis  own  representation  uf  its 
inexpediency.  After  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  alliance  and 
subsidy  he  accompanied  the  head-quarters  to  Prague,  where  be 
was  oinfined  for  some  time  by  severe  illness.  Hut  in  the  general 
joy  at  the  emancipation  of  Europe  there  was  to  Niebuhr  one  drop 
of  bitlomess,  the  fate  of  bis  native  country.  Denmark  was  to 
suffer  for  her  jterbaps  reluctant  fidelity  to  the  common  enemy ; 
Bnd  the  occupation  of  Holstein  by  unfriendly  troops  awoke  his 
anxiety  for  many  dear  friends  and  relations.  In  connexion  with 
this  subject  we  find  the  following  oliservalions  on  new  constitu- 
tions, which  come  with  great  weight  fnnn  Niebuhr: — 

*  I  am  curious  about  the  Norwegian  constitution ;  it  will  probably, 
like  the  S)iBni»h,  be  a  ntiisiJiflpcn  failure-  This  constitution -making 
seem*  hkcly  to  come  intu  full  work  ;  bui  the  manutactuicr*  furuiih  us 
wretched  warn  as  some  ycare  b(^,  when  ihcy  biout;ht  thcm^etve*  into 
such  discredit.     The  first  and  vital  puiut  is,  that  a  iLalioit  ehoulil  ho 
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n^anly,  unselfish,  and  honourable.  If  it  is  this,  it  will  of  iUelf  develop 
free  institutions,  and  they  will  be  lasting.  Constitutional  forms  will  do 
nothing  for  a  weak  or  foolish  nation.  What  is  the  advantage  of  selecting 
representatives,  if  men  of  ability  are  wanting  to  represent  the  people  ? 
That  is  the  root,  not  the  fruit.  Can  a  man  gather  ripe  and  good  fruit 
fipom  a  tree  which  has  no  root  ?  Let  every  individual,  then,  and  every 
government,  first  labour  to  make  itself  and  the  people  truly  vigmous, 
masculine,  single-sighted,  and  unselfishly  virtuous.  To  attempt  to  effect 
this  by  forms  is  to  put  the  horse  behind  the  cart,  and  think  that  it  will 
draw  it  just  as  well*' 

During  the  last  campaign  he  was  again  employed  in  Holland 
upon  financial  matters,  but  he  was,  singularly  enough,  intrusted 
with  the  formation  of  a  constitution  for  this  country.  Holland, 
however,  already  possessed  a  groundwork  for  a  free  constitution 
in  her  old  institutions.  From  Holland  his  health  compelled  him 
to  visit  the  waters  of  Pyrmont ;  and  after  a  visit  to  his  friends  in 
Holstein,  he  found  himself  again  in  Berlin  at  the  close  of  the 
jFear  1814. 

During  this  winter  the  King  of  Prussia  showed  his  high  sense 
of  Niebuhr*s  talents  and  character  by  requesting  him  to  devote 
some  hours  in  the  week  to  the  instruction  of  the  Crown  Prince  in 
the  general  principles  of  government,  more  particularly  on  subjects 
of  finance.  Niebuhr  describes  his  royal  pupil,  the  present  King 
of  Prussia,  in  the  following  terms : — 

'  I  am  delighted  when  the  day  arrives  when  I  am  to  attend  him.  He 
is  observant,  inquiring,  full  of  interest ;  and  the  princely  qualities  with 
which  nature  has  so  richly  gifted  him  develop  themselves  to  me  during 
these  hours.  Our  business  sometimes  turns  off  into  conversation,  not 
into  idle  talk;  and  nothing  is  lost  by  this.  His  playfulness  does  not  in- 
terfere with  his  more  profound  seriousness;  his  heart  is  as  deeply  moved 
as  his  imagination  easily  set  on  the  wing ;  he  seeks  for  information  and 
instruction  without  surrendering  himself  blindly  to  authority.  I  have 
never  seen  a  finer  youthful  disposition.  He  knows  how  much  I  love 
him — that  I  see  from  his  looks — and  why  I  love  him — that  it  is  not  his 
external  circumstances  which  attach  me  to  him.  One  of  his  golden 
castles  in  the  air  (how  it  is  to  happen,  in  truth  he  knows  not)  is  to  be 
king  of  Greece,  to  wander  upon  the  ruins,  to  dream,  and  to  make  exca- 
vations. All  my  old  castles  in  the  air  spring  up  again  at  these  thoughts. 
"  When  we  are  once  in  Athens,"  F  said  to  him,  "  you  shall  make  me 
professor  of  Grecian  history,  conservator  of  the  monuments,  and  director 
of  the  excavations."  **  No,  not  conservator;  you  shall  not  have  that 
title.  I  will  make  all  the  excavations  myself,  but  you  shall  be  pre- 
sent."'—vol.  ii.  p.  128. 

In  this  winter  he  published  a  pamphlet  which  had  great  suc- 
cess— *  The  Rights  of  Prussia  against  the  Court  of  Saxony.* 
For  this,  which  was  written  in  a  more  moderate  and  statesman- 
like tone  than  most  other  publications  on  that  painful  subject,  he 
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■iveil  the  thanks  of  Prince  Hardenljerg;  ami  copies  were  di*^ 
ibutcd  through  the  governinctit,   in  Vienna,  anil  a  Itimslalia^  I 
wie  for  Englapd.  I 

His  ialercst  in  the  threatened  convulsion  of  Europe  by  th^f  J 
return  of  Runaparle  from  Elba  was  aln^ost  absorbed  in  presai] 
domestic  cares.  I  n  Aj>rU,  I  b  1 6,  bis  father  died — iu  a  green  a 
ttge  ;  but  Niebuhr  felt  deeply  the  loss  of  bis  honoured  and  esct 
lent  parnit.  His  wife  berime  an  object  of  more  afHicling  anxiol  _ 
She  appears  never  to  bnvo  b<'cn  a  person  of  strong  health.  So«j[|'l 
iUler  their  marriage  she  suflercil  from  n  complaint  in  the  <^yc%M 
which  impaired  her  M^ht.  Ollicrdistressing; symptoms,  which  ha^l 
lonfT  afHicted  her.  nowappcaml  in  nggravnied  forms.  MeemerifOl^l 
was  tried,  as  the  biographer  slirewdly  observes,  with  as  little  eflot^^ 
as  might  h»ve  been  expected.  She  died  in  tiie  spring  of  1 8 1  ^.  Shff 
had  never  home  any  cliildrcn ',  but  her  afTeclionate  gentleness,  wbifi| 
allayed  the  occosion'^l  irritability  of  Niebuhr's  excitable  lcm{)er^  ■ 
ment,  and  ber  interest  in  all  his  pursuits,  had  made  her,  nutwitl^  W 
standing  her  bad  health,  an  excellent  eqmpanion  for  horhusbon^l 
His  feeling  uf  desolation  at  ber  loss  was  proportionably  sever^j 
We  arc  told  that  when  near  her  end  she  repUed  to  his  inquifyj 
what  be  could  do  for  ber,  '  Whether  I  live  or  die,  jou  shall  fmi^^ 
your  history."  The  first  event,  his  biographer  informs  us,  whi^| 
roused  him  from  bis  lethargy  of  sorrow,  was  the  news  of  th%  1 
battle  of  Waterloo,  and  the  occupation  of  Paris  by  the  alliefcl 
The  restoratitm  of  peace  was  followed  by  an  oflTcr  of  the  embastji^ 
to  Itome,  in  order  to  arrange  with  the  papal  com-t  the  state  o 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  the  Prussian  dominions,  t 
jmssibie,  to  agree  upon  a  concordat.  Considerable  delay 
veiled  before  the  necessary  arrangements  roulil  be  made, 
passed  the  winter  at  nerlin;  and,  lo  occupy  his  mind,  he  t 
I>ln\ed  hiinself  in  the  study  of  the  canon  law — a  qualification  < 
^cat  importance  to  his  future  mission.  Several  of  his  shorl 
papers  were  written  at  this  perio<l.  V 

Dora  Hensler.  the  sister  of  bis  wife,  to  whom  he  had  alwaJ 
been  sincerely  attached,  with  a  young  niece  of  her  husband's,  ■ 
grand  daughter  uf  his  old  friend  tb<:  physician,  hail  been  with  bid 
during  thi;  last  days  uf  his  wife,  They  rcturucd  to  htm  at  Berlil 
in  the  spring  of  1816.  Niebuhr  sennis  t«  have  fell  domestf 
sotuety  ubsolutcly  necessary  lo  his  existence:  be  describes  bio 
self  as  entirely  helpless  as  tii  household  roncprns,  and  he  h 
suffered  much  during  the  winter  from  ill  health.      It  was  fi 

I)ro|x>ied  that  Dora  Henslei-  and  her  niece  shoidd  accompu 
lim  to  Rome,  to  keep  his  house.  Tl  endeil,  however,  in  a  d2 
fcrcnt  arrangement.  The  gentle  character  of  the  \oaDg  lag 
Vm  Vpoa  buo:  tl^e  sajig  sweetly;  ber  society  niUvcned  j. 
2  N  fi  cbeerlM 
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cheerless  house — in  short,  before  he  left  Berlin  he  married  Mar- 
garet Hensler. 

They  set  out  for  Italy  in  the  spring  of  1816.  Some  of  the 
letters  descriptive  of  his  journey  through  the  celebrated  cities  of 
Bavaria,  Wurtzberg,  Nuremberg,  Ratisbon,  Munich,  and  through 
the  Tyrol,  if  published  at  the  time,  would  have  commanded  much 
attention ;  but  these  towns  have  been  so  completely  pre-occupied 
by  later  travellers,  and  in  some  of  them,  especially  in  Munich,  such 
changes  have  taken  place,  that  Niebuhr*s  impressions,  however 
conveyed  with  his  peculiar  energy  o¥  language,  would  not  now  be 
very  interesting  to  the  general  reader.  In  all  these  cities,  however, 
and  throughout  Italy,  he  kept  steadily  in  view  the  grand  object  of 
his  literary  life.  He  had  entertained  great  hopes  of  discoveries  in 
the  Palimpsest  MSS.,  to  which  attention  had  been  directed  by  the 
publications  of  Signer  M ai.  He  carefully  investigated  the  libraries 
of  Wurtzberg,  Nuremberg,  and  Munich,  till  at  length  his  labours 
were  amply  rewarded  by  the  remarkable  discovery  of  the  remains 
of  the  old  Roman  jurist  Caius,  at  Verona.  He  communicated 
this  event  to  his  friend  Savigny,  whom  he  seems  to  have  expected 
would  inunediately  have  set  off  by  the  post  to  examine  this  trea- 
sure, so  precious  to  so  accomplished  a  student  of  the  Roman  law. 
Want  of  proper  chemical  means,  and  of  glasses  to  decipher  the 
characters  with  accuracy,  compelled  him  to  suspend  for  the  pre- 
sent his  design  of  copying  the  work  for  publication.  This  was 
reserved  for  a  later  period,  and  appeared  under  the  auspices  of 
his  friend  Goeschcn. 

The  first  feelings  of  Niebuhr  on  bis  entrance  into  Rome  must, 
we  presume,  excite  the  reader's  curiosity : — 

*  This  morning  I  beheld  with  eager  eye,  from  the  heights  of  the  deso- 
late Campagna,  first  the  dome  of  St.  Peter's,  and  then  the  view  of  the 
city  from  the  bridge,  where  it  lies  in  all  its  majesty  of  buildings  and  of 
historical  association  before  the  approaching  stranger ;  and  so  I  passed 
the  Porta  del  Popolo.  I  have  since  wandered  through  part  of  the  city, 
and  seen  the  most  celebrated  ruins.  My  anticipation  of  the  feelings 
with  which  I  should  see  these  was  quite  right.  Nothing  is  new  to  me. 
I  have  lain  for  hours  as  a  boy  before  the  pictures  which  you  in  your 
kindness  have  shown  me,  so  that  everything  was  as  distinctly  before  me 
as  if  I  had  seen  it.  Then,  what  is  repulsive  to  me  is  that  everything  is 
of  the  time  of  the  Ceesars;  and  a  work  of  architecture  standing  by  itself, 
and  without  association  with  other  ideas,  cannot  possibly  speak  to  the 
heart.  The  absolutely  modern  air  which  surrounds  everything,  and 
forces  itself  upon  us  at  every  point,  is  quite  destructive;  the  undeniably 
wretched  taste  of  the  churches  of  the  last  century  and  a  half;  the  total 
want  of  solemnity  in  all  one  sees.  In  Petrarch's  time  everything  must 
have  worked  magnificently  and  profoundly  on  the  emotions  of  the  soul ; 
and  even  much  which,  but  a  short  time  ago,  spoke  poetry,  has  been 
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niliilnleil  bv  ihe  remnval  of  ihe  rubbitli  from  ihc  Forntn  and  the 
m.  Tlie  walls  and  culumns  now  stauH  cleaned  nnd  naked,  ns 
e  been  curruded  bjr  time,  without  the  omnment  nf  the  lusuriotiH 
i  vegetfttiim  which  lived  nnd  twined  Riwind  the  rrtlleii  walis. 
raveller,  Rome  appears  small  in  its  extent.' — vol.  ii.  p.  243. 
•  iMiilit  not,"  he  proceeds  in  the  same  letter,  '  ihnt  I  have  not  con- 
ttanlly  in  view  my  most  oacred  Tocation — my  hislory.  During  all  my 
joitrney  I  have  studied  with  ^eat  attention,  and  made  numberless  in- 
■  l  ^ries  about  the  country,  the  various  scenes,  the  customs,  the  usages, 
^(1  conslHntly  confirmed  my  opinion  that  most  travellera  trouble  them- 
jeltes  Utile  about  things  of  ihe  greatest  importance,  and  «ce  and  hear 
Xttle  Iwtter  than  nothing.  Temi  has  been  to  me  pecnliarly  interesting 
nnd  iD!>lructive,  In  this  city  I  have  foutid  at  least  tifly  old  Roman 
les  unnllercd.  I  have  found  the  old  art  of  the  division  of  land  still 
ractical  operation;  the  ancient  mode  of  preparing  wine  so  exactly 
kkirviving  that  it  is  quite  clear  to  me.  I  would  undertake  fully  to  cx] ' 
"c  whole  mystery  of  the  Roman  wines.' — vol.  ii.  p.  244. 

Some  of  ibe  churches  in  Terni,  he  ad^s,  had  eridenlly 

e  houses  of  the  Romans. 

Throughout  this  period  of  his   life,  there    is   a  melnncholy, 

jrdering  on  gloom,  in  all  the  letters  of  Nicbohr.     Of  all  pubUr 

nrents  he  almost   in^-arlahly  takes   the  darker  and  less  hopeful 

Till  the  birth  of  his  boy.  which  naturally  rekindled  the 

^^ormant  ardour  nnd  tenderness  iif  liis  mind,  his  domestic  «jn- 

^Oerns   were  a  source  of  oppressive  anxiety;  his  joung  wife  was 

a  weakly  constitution,    and  suHcred    more  than  ordinarily  in 

r  periods  of  pregnancy,  which  recurred  with  regularity.     The 

rdimale  of  Rome  seemeil  to  afiect  her  greatly ;  and — gentle,  patient. 

Kind  uncomplaining  <is  she  was — she  felt  or  imagined,  towards 

;  close    of    their    residence   in    Rome,    that    nothing  but   the 

more  bracing  air  of  Germany  could  restore  her.     Xiebuhr's  own 

allb  «'as  liable  to  severe   attacks,  and  the  depression  of  his 

pirils  was  no  doubt  closclv  connected  with  constitutional  infir- 

lut  there  was  a  deep  slriun  of  lender  romance  in  Niebubr's 

umposilion,  and  perhaps  many  more  will  condemn,  than  sympa- 

:  with,  the  extent  t^  which  he  indulged  it:  that  which  dwelt 

1  him  as  a  weight,  which  his  present  comparatively  happy 

lomeslic  circumstances  did  not  make  him    even  endeavour   \o 

off.  was  the  loss  of  Amelle.     There  was  a  kind  of  amiable 

kniterstition,  remarkable  in  a  mind  of  such  vigour,  in  his  adoration 

nemory;  and  his  yrjung  wife,  instead  of  feeling  herself 

rronged  or  neglected,  seems  fully  to  have  entered  into  this  blame- 

s  saint- worship.      He  fondly  observed  certain  days,  as  of  their 

I  meeting,  which  they  uae<l  to  keep  sacred  together  while  she 

s  living,  and  of  ber  death  and  burial.      But  the  most  remark- 

(bic  instance  of  this  feeling  was,  that  in  Ibc  agony  of  his  wife'a 
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first  cotifinemcnt,  prolonged  far  beyond  the  usual  tinie  of  sufler- 
ing,  he  writes  to  Dora  Hensler  :  '  In  this  unspeakable  anguish  I 
ptayed  inwardly,  and  implored  help  of  my  Amelie  with  earnest 
hope,  t  consoled  Gretcnen  (Margaret)  by  assuring  her  that 
Amelie  would  send  her  help.  At  the  most  terrible  moment^ 
when,  scarcely  alive,  she  leaned  her  weary  head  upon  me,  she 
ejaculated,  "  Ah  I  can  Amelie  send  me  no  blessing  ?** ' — We 
envy  not  the  stem  orthodoxy  of  the  religionist,  who  will  condemn 
this  singular  instance  of  prayer  to  a  saint,  canonised  not  by  the 
arbitrary  decree  of  pop^  or  council,  but  by  the  more  irrefragable 
anthority,  at  least  to  the  worshipper,  of  the  human  heart. 

But  the  moral  and  intellectual  atmosphere  of  Rome  was  as 
tittle  congenial  as  that  of  the  climate  to  the  character  and  dispo- 
sition of  iViebuhr.  There  waJB  a  total  want  of  minds  that  could 
harmonise  with  his  own,  or  with  whom  he  could  enter  with  con- 
fidential ardour  upon  his  own  pursuits.  The  present  distin- 
guished Professor  Brandis  was  indeed  his  secretary  of  legation ; 
but  the  health  of  Brandis  likewise  y^TAS  impaired  by  the  climate, 
which  indeed  appears  to  maintain  something  of  that  antipathy  to 
the  German  temperament  which  it  has  shown  so  bften  by  it^  fright- 
JTui  ravages  among  the  armies  of  the  invading  emperors.  The 
young  artists  were  at  first  his  chief  associates — Cornelius,  Over- 
beck,  the  Schadows,  Kock  (a  wild  and  clever  Tyrolese),  and 
Platner,  who  had  mistaken  his  vocation  for  art,  and,  as  his  contribu- 
tion to  the  great  work  of  the  Roms  Befichreihung  shows,  was  much 
better  qualified  to  shine  as  nn  antiquarian  and  philologist.  The 
desertion  of  the  Protestant  faith  by  some  of  these  dreamy  youths, 
to  whom  religion  was  a  question  of  the  fine  arts,  distressed  Nie- 
buhr,  who  more  than  once  asserts  that  he  never  felt  so  unshaken  a 
Lutheran  as  in  Rome.  Yet  of  all  these,  Cornelius,  who  was 
originally  a  Roman  Catholic,  was  the  one  who  commanded  and 
retained,  not  merely  his  admiration  as  an  artist,  but  his  regard 
and  esteem  as  a  man.  Of  him  he  says  in  one  of  his  letters, 
'  Your  countryman  Cornelius  is  a  glorious  exception  (to  the  pre- 
tensions and  coxcombry  of  some  of  the  young  artists)  ;  he  is  the 
Goethe  of  painters,  in  every  respect  a  fresh  and  powerful  mind, 
and  free  from  all  narrow-mindedness.'  He  was  urgent,  however, 
npon  his  government  to  extend  its  liberal  patronage  to  these 
young  men,  who  Were  mostly  very  poor,  and  to  whom  the  mere 
purchase  of  canvas  and  colours  was  a  serious  consideration.  He 
was  jealous  for  the  honour  of  Prussia,  when  the  bolder  muni- 
ficence and  taste  of  BaMiria  carried  off  Cornelius  to  Munich.  It 
dHes  the  greatest  credit  to  Nicbubr*s  judgment  as  well  as  to  his 
generosity,  that  he  was  the  first  to  anticipate  this  dawn  of  German 
art  among  the  obscure  and  unregarded  youths  who  were  destined 
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at  a   later  period    to    rerrive  so  much   lionour    in  tlicir   nati^ 
"  lunlry. 

_   "n  his  public  capacity  Niebuhr  was  doomed  to  much  solicilut 
•Ad  some  disappointment.     He  was  received  nitli  that  <i 
Christian  liberality  with  nhidi  the  gond  old  Pius  VII.  and  bit  abl 
minister  Cionsalvi  debgbted  to  treat  ihslinguished  strangers. 
German  Proteslailt  service  was  established  in  his  Louse,  with  IJ 
knan-ledge  anrl  sanction  of  the  jjope  ;  a  measure  which  Nie 
had  g^really  at  heart,  lo  counterart  the  active  attempts  at  the  c 
version  of  ilie  Oerman  youtb.     But  the  instructions  for  the  m 
object  of  his  mission  were  delayed  Tear  after  year,  and  at  leng 
""'ived    at  the   very  crisis  of   the  iVeapolilan  revolai 

me  was  under  the  immediate  apprehension  of  becoming  t 
.    Peilcetess  prej-  of  the  Neapolitan  inlureenls,  backed  by  all  t 
"brigands  of  the  borders,  and  the  hundreds  of  felons  employetl  a 
her  own  public  works,  or  confineil  in  the  prisons.     Of  the  liri 
state  of  letters  in  Italy,  particularly  iu  the  s»uth,  Niebuhr 
presses  himself  in  terms  of  the  strongest  contempt.      In  bis  o 
ptu-suits  he  funnd  unexpected  impediments.  He  was  first  al.irmed 
for  the  safely  of  his  own  l>'>oks,  which  he  bad  sent  by  sea.     He 
received    the    disastriius    intelligence    that    the   ship    had   been 
■ked  near  Calais  :  the  books,  however,  at  length  arrived  ss 
Leghorn.     But  the  public  libraries,  particularly  the  Valici 
re    open    at    inconvenient    times,   and  there    was    very    lit) 
dlity  or  command    of  books.     The  neighbourhood  of  Roraijf 
ich  invited  his  researches,  and  where  he  hoped  to  find  much 
lich  would  throw  light  on  the  stale,  manners,  and  institutions  of 
ient  Italy,  was  almost  inaccessible  on  account  of  the  liimditti. 
enter  the  mure  strongly  ini<>  bis  regret  on  ibis  point,  becaat 
few  investi^ttons  which  he  was  enabled  to  make  during  k' 
porary  residence  at  Gensano,  at  Tivoli,  and  other  places  lie 
ime,  proved  singularly  interesting.     They  are  chiefly  describt 
letters  addressed  to  M.  Savigny ;  and  to  those  who  are  not  H 
lined  to  trace  out  the  perstmal  rh.-iracter  nnd  history  of  \iebrf 

ugh  the  whole  three  volumes  of  his  correspondence,  but  «     

fire  curious  iu  resc.irches  of  ibis  nature,  we  should  strongly 
mend  these  letters,  1>olh  ns  full  in  tlicmselves  of  new  and 
itruclive  matter,  and  its  illustrating  the  accunicy  and  felicitjr 
h  which  \iebuhr  elicits  valuable  information  from  what  may  ■ 
It  Bp|iear  minute  and  trivial  inquiries,  What  he  did  in  Rooi' 
■ihrr  by  his  own  invrsiigntions,  or  by  the  impnlse  which  I 
y  be  Iwsl  appreciated  bv  the  '  IJescriptiiiii  of  Kor 
fbicb  has  been  sent  out  by  those  who,  we  amceive,  will  be  |) 
rail  themselves  his  disciples,  especially  the  Chevalier  Rum 
mcceeded  Bruidis  as  his  secretary  and  u  bis  friend. 
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Niebuhr's  remoter  influence  m.iy  be  traced  the  foundation  of  the 
Archaeological  Society  of  Rome,  from  which  we  have  received  so 
much,  and  hope  to  receive  so  much  more  valuable  knowledjBre. 
The  labours,  and  still  more  the  commencement  of  the  remodel- 
ling his  great  work,  which  he  began  at  Rome,  will  sufficiently 
controvert  his  own  dispiriting,  and  sometimes  almost  querulous 
complaints  of  the  conscious  failure  of  his  intellectual  powers: 
— '  I  am  a  blighted  tree,'  he  says  in  one  place,  '  which  may  shoot 
out  a  green  head,  but  of  which  the  vigorous  and  regular  outgrowth 
of  the  branches  is  over/  He  chiefly  laments  that  his  memory  is 
impaired :  he  is  reduced,  like  ordinary  writers,  to  make  extracts 
from  books  ;*  and  even  this  he  associates  with  the  primary  cause 
of  his  depression.  '  It  contributed  in  an  extraordinary  degree  to 
strengthen  my  memory,  that  I  repeated  all  that  I  read  or  thought 
to  my  Amelie,  and  the  lively  interest  which  she  took  in  it  stamped 
it  more  fully,  and  brought  it  back  more  constantly  to  my  recol- 
lection.* 

We  will  revert,  however,  to  the  letters,  and  make  our  extracts 
sometimes  at  random,  as  we  find  passages  illustrative  of  the  cha- 
racter and  sentiments  of  Niebuhr,  or  otherwise  amusing  and 
instructive  to  our  readers,  The  following  relates  to  the  young 
German  artists,  many  of  whom  have  now  established  their  fame. 

'  I  ^ill  not  condemn  some  young  artists  who  have  turned  Catholics; 
they  knew  not  what  they  did.  Two  of  them  belong  to  our  most  intimate 
societv,  and  our  best  and  dearest  friends  are  German  Catholics.  Cor- 
nelius  is  a  very  distinguished  and  captivating  man ;  Plainer,  notwith- 
standing his  Saxonisni,  has  completely  attached  himself  to  mc ;  he  is  of 
strong  understanding  and  high  character.  Keck,  the  Tyrolese,  is  a  real 
genius.  William  Schadow  and  Overbeck,  though,  as  zealous  converts, 
a  little  shy  of  me,  are  dear  to  me,  not  merely  as  genuine  men  of  art. 
There  is  depth  and  truth  in  these  young  painters,  and  their  works  arc 
very  remarkable.  It  is  pleasant  to  me  to  pour  forth  my  heart  in  a  circle 
like  this  about  the  school  of  Bologna  and  such  subjects.  I  would  that  Ger- 
many would  take  up  these  young  men.  How  easy  it  would  be  to  collect 
a  subscription  in  Berlin  to  employ  Cornelius,  Schadow,  and  Overbeck,  in 
painting  some  public  building  in  fresco,  or  to  give  them  commissions 
for  oil-paintings,  to  be  exhibited  in  some  public  place.  My  dear  Sa- 
vigny,  I  recommend  this  to  you.  •  ♦  Eichhorn  must  speak  of  it  to  Har^ 
denberg.  Art  is  undoubtedly  rc-awakening,  and  these  young  men  are 
of  a  very  different  character  from  those  who  used  to  be  called  artists. 
They  endure  want  with  a  cheerful  spirit,  and  none  of  them  think  of  getting 
rich.  Instead  of  the  constant  bargaining  for  money  as  with  the  false 
artist?,  they  maintain  an  unbroken  silence  about  their  embarrassmentf . 

♦  We  liave  noticed  the  extent  aiui  accuracy  of  hit  memory  at  an  earlier  period  of  hii 
life ;  somewhat  later  it  was  tried  by  a  remarkable  tent.  He  was  examined  by  the  index 
to  Gibbon,  and  wai  not  in  fault  in  one  of  the  facts  or  events  in  the  rast  range  comprr- 
heiMled  in  that  work. 

The 
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The  Faust  of  Cornelius  la  eublime.  If  these  dear  co«ntryroen  were  nol 
here,  how  would  it  be  with  us?  Willi  the  lUhanK  it  U  imjiossibte  tu 
have  iuLercouree  of  the  heart — anU  my  colleaguea !  •  •  •  My  uld 
iiiHlnictor  Playfnir  is  here,  I  see  other  Englishmen,  but  not  on  an  inti- 
mate fooling.  •  •  •  The  IlatiHii  people  make  a  TMident  here  ([uitc 
sail.  No  improTcmcnt  is  possible,  so  profound  ib  their  degnidrtiion ; 
only  Buonaparte  could  help  this.     This  is  my  firm  conviction.'— p.  2fi0 

This  for  the  Anti-Gnllican  \iebuhr  is  prcttj'  stron^r-  He 
repeats  the  samf  sentiment  in  another  letter: — 

'  I  dare  not  t\Ktik.  out  to  our  German  patriots  what  I  do  not  heeitate 
to  write  lo  our  government,  that  the  deslniction  of  Buonaparte's  go- 
yrmment — (yon  know  how  In  all  other  Tcspccls  1  hate  it) — was  die 
greatest  misfortune  for  Rome.' 

Heenters  in  this  letter  (p. 359)  into  some  curious  ilclails.  We 
wish  that  some  of  our  intelligent  travellers  would  examine  ivitli 
unprejudiced  calmness,  and  study  on  the  true  principles  ofpoli- 
tieal  science,  the  workinsf  of  the  Papal  frovemment  upon  the 
Papal  States.  M.  Rnnke  has  some  striking  details  of  its  efTecis 
during:  'be  last  centurv ;  but  we  want  somctliinii  more  full  and 
particular,  especially  about  the  later  jKriinl.  In  another  letter 
he  complains  of  the  dull  nnd  formal  society  in  the  diplomat! 
circle,  and  again  returns  to  the  same  subject : — 

'  It  is  a  dreary  life  here  in  Italy  ;  hut  I  could  not  have  supposed 
I  should  have  found  it  so  melancholy.  What  ailvantage  to 
works  of  art :  nnbappily  I  am  as  little  an  entliiisinst  for  works  of  art 
an  ancient  Roman ;  I  cannot  live  upon  them.  •  •  ■ 
which  is  livinjc  disgusts,  bow  can  he  who  feels  himself  clevaied  and 
ma'lc  happy  only  by  the  human  soul  and  the  human  heart  find  compen- 
sation from  eUitues,  paintings,  and  architecture  ?  The  Italians  as  a  nation 
arc  walking  dead  men.  True,  we  mnst  deplore  and  not  hate  them  ;  for 
tinamdable  misfortunes  have  plunged  them  in  ibcir  degradation ;  but 
the  degradation  ia  not  the  less  certain.  Intellect  and  knowledge,  any 
idea  which  makes  the  heart  throb,  all  generous  activity,  is  banished  froin 
land  ;    all  hope,  all  aspiration,  all  effort,  even  all  checrfulneae ;  for 

have  never  seen  a  more  checrle«8  nation.  In  Venice  and  Florence  I 
who  were  conscious  of  their  wretched  stale,  and  in  some  de- 
gree knew  the  height  from  which  they  had  fallen:  here,  where  there  is  no 
national  history  with  which  the  present  may  connect  itself  by  anunbroken 
chain — here  there  is  no  vestige  of  such  a  feeling ;  total  prostration  with- 
out pain,  and  without  the  desire  of  anything  better.  We  have  here 
'-   iKC  of  what  the  Greeks  were  imder  Tiberius.' — p.  268, 

The  B.idness  which  oppressed  him  spread  to  his  studies : — 
lo  correct  if  not  to  re-write  the  Introduction  lo  the  Roi 

[islory.    I  sit,  it  is  true,  many  hours  before  my  bonks; 

^netniion  will  not  serve  me  as  before ;  reniiniscenccs  of  things 

1  luTG  read,  or  views  which  1  have  entertained,  glimmer  ujwn  my 

1— -but  they  will  not  approach  and  take  a  deliuile  furm.     1  have  often 
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had  this  feeling  of  being  a  total  stranger  in  a  country*  most  rarelj  in 
England ;  t  had  it  in  Mollaud,  when  the  first  interest  had  worn  off,  bat 
never  so  as  in  Italy :  here  no  man  can  be  at  home.  There  is  here  do 
approximation  to  men, — I  mean  the  natives ;  no  possibility  of  making 
any  association  by  community  of  intellect  and  feeling.  There  ia  no  ob- 
ject of  knowledge  or  of  busitiess  to  be  the  medium  of  intercourse.  If 
one  could  keep  aloof  from  it,  it  would  be  less  disagreeable ;  for  I  should 
not  want  society  or  friends  ;  but  this  is  impossible.  I  must  keep  up  an 
intercourse  with  them.  Everything  is  done  in  state ;  ever3rthing  has  its 
rank ;  but  the  really  noble  and  beautiful  has  neither  rank  nor  existence.' 
—p.  265. 

Some  unfriendly  reviews  of  his  work,  one  by  A.  W.  Schlegel, 
had  appeared  in  Germany  ;  but  these  appear  to  have  affected  him 
but  little.  He  was  indignant  at  being  thus  attacked  in  his 
absence :  but  of  one  of  the  reviews  he  6ays — 

'  It  does  not  touch  my  history  :  its  truth  and  soundness  will  remain 
unshaken,  though  you  all  turn  your  backs  upon  me.  If  it  were  possible 
that  an  ancient  Roman  should  rise  from  the  dead  to  give  his  testimoiiy« 
he  would  swear  to  its  soundness.* 

Two  events  of  very  unequal  importance  indeed  contributed  to 
raise  bis  afflicted  spirits  and  reconcile  him  with  his  residence  in 
Rome — the  birth  of  his  son  in  April,  1 8 1 7>  and  the  change  of  his 
dwelling.  His  delight  at  becoming  for  the  first  time  a  father 
was  enhanced  by  his  anxiety  about  his  wife.  He  begins  inimedi* 
ately  to  make  plans  for  the  education  of  his  boy ;  but  he  was  in 
some  difficulty  about  his  baptism :  he  was  determined  that  it 
should  be  performed  by  a  Protestant  minister ;  and  as  there  was 
then  no  resident  German  Protestant  minister,  he  was  obliged  to 
wait  the  accidental  arrival  of  an  English  clergyman.  This  fortu- 
nately took  place : — 

*An  English  clergyman  performed  the  baptism  according  to  the 
solemn  ceremonial  of  the  High  Church  (Hochkirche).  1  was  much 
moved,  and  answered  for  the  child  with  a  full  heart — [he  stood  as  god- 
father for  his  friend  Hensler — there  were  five  others,  according,  we  pre- 
sume, to  the  Lutheran  usage].  The  Roman  Catholics  who  were  present 
could  not  but  acknowledge  the  sublimity  of  the  service.* 

The  new  residence  which  Niebuhr  was  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain 
was  admirably  suitetl  for  the  historian  of  Rome.  It  was  part  of  a 
palace  which  had  belonged  to  the  ancient  extinct  house  of  the 
Savelli,  built  within  and  upon  the  ruins  of  the  theatre  of  Mar- 
cell  us,  so  that  the  old  walls  in  goofl  preservation^  or  with  that 
beauty  which  time  gives  to  ancient  buildin^^  formed  the  facade 
of  the  house.  It  contained  a  great  number  of  rooms,  and  al  the 
top  there  were  small  chambers  which  commanded  a  noble  pros- 
pect, from  Monte  Mario,  with  the  Vatican  and  St.  Peter's  below, 
the  whole  Janiculum  with  its  churches  and  tall  stone  pines  as  far 

as 
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as  the  Aventinc.  From  the  roof  a  view  might  be  obtained  on  the 
other  side,  of  the  Capitol,  Forum,  the  Palatine,  the  Colosseum, 
and  the  whole  inhabited  citj.  It  had  a  small  square  garden, 
with  three  fountains,  pomegranate  and  orange  trees,  jessamine, 
and  all  the  luxuries  and  odours  of  a  southern  climate.  The 
rooms  were  spacious  and  lofty,  and  could  therefore  be  kept  cool. 
Above  all,  he  was  entirely  secluded  from  the  noises  of  the  city. 
The  only  sounds  were  the  falling  of  the  fountains,  the  twittering 
of  the  swallows,  and  the  crowing  of  the  cocks.  No  human  voice, 
not  even  a  carriage,  was  heard.  Niebuhr  particularly  rejoices 
that  his  ears  were  relieved  from  the  bowlings  of  the  ritomellas, 
as  well  as  the  rattling  of  the  carriages  and  the  screaming  of  the 
common  people. 

In  the  sunmier  of  1817  he  translated  a  paper  from  the  '  Quar- 
terly Review,'  upon  the  Poor.     On  this  subject  he  observes — 

*  To  these  humane  and  simple  subjects  I  have  always  had  a  great  in- 
diDation.  Thank  God,  I  have  often  been  able  to  assist  others  and  to 
do  good ;  and  this  is  still  my  greatest  pleasure.  I  could  act  with  the 
greatest  satisfactiou  in  the  narrowest  sphere  of  practical  utility.  I  am 
pleased  when  others  can  do  in  this  way  what  is  not  in  my  power.  I 
have  little  faith  in  the  introduction  of  free  institutions,  still  lets,  that  as 
regards  the  people  and  their  notions,  any  real  advantage  can  arise  out  of 
them.  The  evils  of  our  social  state  can  only  be  remedied  by  a  total  change 
in  our  mode  of  life  and  our  usages,  by  the  disciphue  of  morals  and 
manners,  by  an  amelioration  of  our  general  condition,  and  the  greater 
simplicity  of  our  whole  life.  It  is  pitiful  and  disgusting  to  me  that 
people  are  always  quarrelling  about  institutions  and  legislation,  while 
they  are  indifferent  about  the  things,  which  are  the  only  end  of  legisla- 
tion ;  and  I  6nd  no  other  or  better  object  in  those  who  take  the  lead  in 
talking  on  such  subjects ;  lofty  phrases  about  liberty  oflfeud  me — not 
that  my  heart  does  not  beat  higher  at  them  than  those  who  use  them,  but 
know  nothing  about  their  meaning :  it  is  like  the  Roman  Catholic 
worship. 

*  If  a  single  one  of  these  writers  would  go,  and,  at  the  sacrifice  of  his 
time  and  his  comfort,  would  devote  himself  to  the  education  of  children, 
to  give  the  hand  of  friendship  and  consolation,  if  he  has  nothing  else  to 
give,  to  the  poor ;  if  he  would  endeavour  by  his  counsel  and  influence  to 
procure  a  dwelling  of  his  own  for  the  lodger,  and  property  for  the  pea- 
sant; if  he  would  first  emancipate  himself  fh)m  those  prejudices  of 
which  he  is  the  slave ;  if  men  would  so  and  in  other  ways  associate  for 
these  diflScult  and  unostentatious  objects,  which  no  government  can 
hinder,  it  would  be  some  comfort  indeed.  But  so  long  as  I  see  none  of 
the  sentiments  or  virtues  of  the  citizen,  no  self- discipline;  when  I  only 
see  in  the  better  class  an  idolatry  of  wealth,  at  least  for  the  state  if  not 
for  themselves ;  and  the  fancy  that  men  can  make  the  same  thing  out  of 
any  kind  of  material ;  that  clay  can  be  moulded  to  the  soHdity  of  mar- 
ble ;  or  the  notion,  that  the  form  can  change  the  nature  of  the  materials ; 

so 
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80  long,  were  I  in  power,  should  I  give  little  satisfaction  to  the  clamor 
0U8 ;  and  certainly  raise  an  outcry  against  myself,  because  I  will  not 
begin  to  build  downwards  from  the  upper  story.     How  refreshing  are 
the  humane  exertions  of  so  many  in  England  for  the  true  happiness, 
the  well-being,  and  the  civilization  of  the  people  !* — p.  317. 

During  the  autumn  of  1817  he  suffered  a  severe  illness  at 
Frascati.     He  thought  himself  dying  ; — 

*  It  was  melancholy  to  die  in  a  foreign  country ;  but  I  was  inconceiT- 
ably  calm — calm  in  the  prospect  of  another  life.  My  Amelie  would  have 
received  me  with  all  her  deep  affection.* — p.  322. 

This  illness,  however,  appears  to  have  relieved  his  constitntion 
from  the  weight  which  had  so  long  oppressed  it.  In  the  winter  he 
seemed  to  enter  with  more  pleasure  into  society.  He  saw  much 
of  the  Crown  Prince  of  Bavaria ;  and  speaks  with  great  respect 
and  regard  of  some  English  noblemen — Lord  Lansdowne  and  the 
late  Lord  Colchester. 

Niebuhr  obtained,  to  his  great  satisfaction,  the  appointment  of 
a  Prussian  clergyman  as  chaplain  to  the  mission.  He  speaks  with 
high  approbation  of  the  good  sense  and  piety  of  M.  Schmieder, 
the  chaplain ;  and  his  delight  in  having  a  Protestant  service  in 
German  performed,  for  the  first  time  at  Rome,  in  his  house.  He 
looked  forward  with  great  interest  to  its  influence  on  his  children  : 

*  I  wish  most  earnestly  that  Marcus  should  not  only  be  right  hearted, 
but  have  the  religion  of  the  heart.  That  religion  of  the  heart  /  eofuwi 
aive  him,  but  I  can  and  will  support  the  clergyman  in  giving  it.  His 
heart  shall  be  elevated  to  God  as  soon  as  he  is  capable  of  any  sentiment, 
and  his  childish  feelings  shall  express  themselves  in  prayers  and  hymns; 
cUl  which  in  our  time  was  out  of  use  shall  be  indispensable  and  a  fami- 
liar custom  to  him.' — p.  377. 

This  is  a  subject  to  which  we  must  revert,  as  likewise  to  his 
political  opinions  :  we  shall,  however,  make  another  extract  from 
a  letter,  in  which  he  speaks  of  an  insinuation  which  had  been 
made  against  him,  in  a  work  published  at  Paris,  as  having  counte- 
nanced, if  not  as  having  been  connected  with,  the  fnmous  Tuo-end- 
bund  : 

*  Though  it  is  not  expressly  stated  that  I  belonged  to  the  Tugendbond, 
it  is  not  agreeable  to  me  to  have  it  said  **  that  Gueisenan,  Humboldt^ 
and  I,  in  J  813,  approved  of  the  principles  of  this  society."  * 

Though  he  could  '  set  his  life  upon  the  assertion  that  he  had 
never  been  connected  with  this  society,'  he  refused  to  publish  a 
formal  contradiction  in  the  French  papers, 

*  Because  the  ill-disposed,  who  arc  always  ready  to  pervert  everything, 
will  say  that  I  am  only  anxious  to  white-wash  myself;  and  in  mv 
situation  I  cannot  express  all  that  I  feel  on  the  state  of  affairs ;  and 
even  if  these  circumstances  of  my  position  did  not  bind  mv  hands, 

other 
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otlicT  ilifficultieA  would  be  iu  my  wbv.  However  inucli  I  iliBB]i])rove 
of  these  priKitediuijs  in  gciirrdl,  I  caiiuot  allugeilicr  exculiwle  mnuy  a! 
my  rriendfl  from  conduct  which  hus  a  bad  niipeurniice,  nnu  from  litiving 
eniertsincJ,  if  inouccnt,  yet  perverted  opiniuua :  and  this  is  a  luelmieiiuly 
proBprct  for  me,  if  1  rttiirn  tu  Genmiuy.  A  sober  man,  among  lliose 
who  are  drunk,  is  in  u  pitiiibic  poaitiou.  Now,  my  conviction  ia  atill  the 
same  us  that  which  I  e.f  pressed  many  veara  a^o,  and  by  which  I  drew 
on  myself  such  bitter  and  abauid  aitscka  itoia  the  liberals,  that  llie 
only  change  of  farms  wliich  id  ncceaaary,  and  can  be  salutary,  is 
one  which  will  aBect  ihe  ad miuisl ration,  not  the  sovereignty ;  that  the 
evils  under  which  we  suffer  do  not  spring  so  exclusively  from  the  persons 
in  power,  but  that  we  should  have  to  endure  the  same,  ur  worse,  after  the 
introduction  of  their  beloved  represeQlalive  tysteni.  We  are  unhealthy 
in  our  manners  and  modes  of  thinking.  Every  one  would  govern,  and 
thinks  he  could  do  it  extempore  :  if  a  doubt  is  thrown  on  his  capacity, 
he  thinks  himself  wronged.  But  to  bear  burdens  for  the  people,  that 
will  nobody.  Hence  evcrywheie  men  make  {irclciisions  to  a  com- 
fbrtable  life  nt  the  expense  of  the  state ;  nnd  in  most  this  is  the  origin 
of  their  disposition  to  change,  as  well  as  another,  which  is  ii 

-their  long  habituation  to  violent  excitement,  which  is  bucomi!> 

e  uecessitv.' 


At  the  bcginninrr  of  the  next  yei 
'  Under  these  gloomy  pruspecta  v 


r  lie  writes, 
_         .   .       ,  enter  the  new  ycaf— gh      . 

our  heavens,  where  the  sun  has  nut  sliuue  for  three  months.  As  to  pub- 
lic afiairs,  I  close  my  eyes  on  the  future.  Since  these  irouhled  times  I 
have  as  little  as  before  left  the  sttaiglit- forward  path,  and  shall  resolutely 
coutiuue  to  pursue  it.  Two  months  ago,  on  (be  occasion  of  the  welt- 
known  circular,  I  declared  myself  without  reserve  against  the  king'j 
measures.  When  the  lirst  arrests  took  place,  I  wrole  direcilv 
minister;  and  later,  I  have  in  the  same  manner  declared  myself  i 
the  King  of  Prussia — I,  whom  the  revoluliuuisia  certainly  call  an  enemy, 
to  liberty.  And  so  1  wilt  frankly  go  on,  and  leave  the  issue  in  God*| ' 
hands.' — p.  419. 

His  view  of  the  Irue  government  jtolicy  may  be  found  in  a  ft 
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I  have  sought  to  make  them  understand  that  they  are  suspecti 
endeavouriug  to  detect,  a  conspiracy  where  there  is  oidy  a  aect.  Tbit 
unquestionably  the  more  dangerous  of  the  two ;  but  it  caiiuot  be  sup- 
ted,  even  if  it  were  of  a  very  different  character  than  it  is  umung  tboae 
have  haxatded  the  present  enterprise;  the  peraecutionwill  be  quite  as 
ineffectual  as  thai  of  a  religious  sect.  Many  mistakes  have  1)cen  com- 
mitteil.  !f  the  governments  Would  choose  the  rightcourse,  I  hey  would 
rule  over  affectionate  subjects ;  and  the  hot-headed,  who  arc  always  to 
be  found,  would  have  no  influence-  If  such  a  sect  has  gained  great  con- 
sistence, the  only  prudent  course  is  to  dcbtrny  ica  importance,  bv  doing 
that  which  is  wise  and  good,  taking  care  neither  to  give  it  any  anistance, 
Hor  to  provoke  it  uu necessarily.  There  has  never  been  a  sect  which  has 
not  lua  tome  grain  of  truth,  and  we  must  attach  that  to  ( 
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folly  and  perverseness  which  remain  will  then  fall  to  pieces,  if  it  is 
opposed  with  firmness  and  gentleness.  If  we  attack  it  in  its  strength,  it 
is  often  UDCouquerable ;  at  least  we  run  ereat  danger.  I  do  not  deny 
that  some  persons,  who  play  the  game  behind  the  curtain,  have  settled 
plans;  but  this  is  the  case  with  few,  and  they  will  keep  themselves  very 
carefully  concealed.' — p.  419. 

Again,  he  writer— 

M  am  an  anti-revolutionist,  and  from  principle ;  but  I  am  so  likewise 
from  my  antipathy  to  revolutionary  notions,  which,  as  they  show  them- 
selves  in  shallow  heads,  would  be  offensive  tu  me,  even  if  they  led  to  no 
consequences.  At  the  same  time  I  hope  that  you  will  eive  me  credit  for 
the  most  decided  hatred  of  despotism,  but  so  that  I  nave  no  hopes  of 
anything  practicable  or  possible  against  it  from  the  demon  of  revolution. 
It  is  no  use  to  dream — we  must  think  ;  and  we  had  better  resign 
ourselves  at  once  rather  than  risk  to  open  the  gates  of  hell.  I  am  not 
so  unjust,  believe  me,  as  to  condemn  those  who  indulge  in  such  dreams, 
but  I  could  weep  blood,  that  such  men  should  be  exposed  to  such 
errors.  I  know  that  noble  minds  are  liable  so  to  err ;  but  since  the 
confusion  which  they  would  cause  must  destroy  the  degree  of  liberty 
which  we  have  now  attained,  I  have  a  right  to  e^iLpress  my  repug- 
nance. I  do  not  speak  of  the  bad  men  who  are  most  forward  spoVes- 
men  in  the  affair — they  are  moral  delinquents.  It  would  be  wise 
not  to  treat  them  as  political  offenders,  though  they  partly  are  so ;  but 
if  they  are  attacked  in  this  manner,  we  make  them  martyrs.  The  onlv 
security  is  to  govern  conscientiously,  virtuously,  and  in  a  spirit  of  lore, 
and  then  the  end  will  certainly  be  obtained;  and  on  our  side  to  be 
better,  more  virtuous,  more  contented.  No  government,  on  the  long  run, 
can  pursue  pernicious  measures  against  a  powerful  people,  of  good  and 
generous  feelings,  and  which  is  true  and  conscientious  in  the  fulfilment  of 
its  duties.  To  wish  to  bring  about  a  better  state  of  things  by  revolutions, 
which,  in  general,  owe  their  origin  to  the  bad  passions  of  their  leaders, 
and  in  which  bad  means  arc  invariably  used,  is  to  adopt  the  Jesuit  prin- 
ciple— that  bad  means  may,  intentionally,  be  employed  for  good  ends. 
To  these  maxims  will  I  adhere;  though  I  foresee  that  wickedness  will 
persuade  folly,  on  the  one  hand,  that  I  am  a  revolutionist,  and  on  the 
other,  that  I  am  an  enemy  to  liberty.' — p.  425. 

Niebuhr,  before  lonja:,  ran  considerable  dan2:er  of  experiencing-, 
and  in  a  foreign  country,  some  of  those  terrors  and  dangers  of  revo- 
lution, which  he  so  forcibly  deprecated  in  his  own.  Just  at  the 
instant  that  his  instructions  arrived,  and  that  he  might  entertain 
hopes  of  bringing  his  negociation  to  a  successful  close,  the  in- 
surrection at  Naples  not  only  threw  that  country  into  confusion, 
but  threatened  the  papal  states  and  the  city  of  Ho|pe  with  its  fear- 
ful consequences.  We  will  merely  state,  that  notwithstanding  the 
attention  of  the  government  was  thus  distracted,  Niebulir  appears 
to  have  conducted  this  delicate  affair  with  so  much  prudence  and 

judgment. 
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jndgmi-nt,  that  scarcely  any  points  rcmoi 
tbouf;h.  ill  the  fiillowiiig  year,  when  Prince  Hardcniicrg  rUitcd 
Riime,  NiebuLr  pru<!cnily  allowed  ihe  minister  tlic  credit  of  the 
final  arrangement,  all  the  material  pnrts  uf  the  treaty  bad  been 
before  negociated  by  himself. 

He  was,  at  the  same  time,  involved  in  another  difficulty  gf  % 
very  difTcrcnt  nature.  Mai.  who  was  now  the  librarian  at' 
the  Vatican,  had  entertained  great  jealousy  of  Nichuhr.  Rv 
seemed  to  consider  the  German  as  trespassing  upon  bis  manor,  IB ; 
pursuing  bis  inquiries  in  the  same  de]iartmenl.  To  Mai  tbs: 
world  of  letters  is  deeply  indebted,  for  the  jteal  and  industry  witfi 
which  be  underbiok  the  investigation,  and  for  (he  eueress  with 
which  he  detected  the  remains  of  ancient  writers  on  the  PalinipseM 
MSS.  \o  doubt,  ofthe  eight  huge  quartos  which  hebaspublishei^ 
a  very  considerable  {wrtion  might,  without  any  loss  to  the  world, 
be  scrawled  over  again  with  the  wildest  legend,  or  the  dutleiC 
commentary,  and  effaced  for  ever;  yet  we  are  not  less  grateful  M 
Mai  for  his  few  valuable  discoveries,  the  fragments  of  Ciccroi 
and  of  the  historians  ;  ihougli.  unluckdy.  these  Intter  bring  chiefly 
eKtracts  from  the  moral  observnlions  of  the  historians,  presrnti 
us  with  comparatively  few  fuels,  in  proportion  to  their  bulk.  Bik 
we  behove  that  it  »'ill  be  acknowledged,  by  all  competent  judges 
that  Mai's  qualifications  as  an  editor  are  not  eijual  to  th* 
assiduttv  and  success  which  he  lias  displayed  in  recovering  ibetft 
fragmenta.  We  cannot  trust  them  till  ihey  have  passcil  throiigli 
ibo  process  of  republication  in  Germany.  Niebubr,ajid  bislrienqi 
Giuchen  andButtman.  had  rendered  this  sen  ice  to  the  remoini<f 
Froiilci ;  and  besides  his  own  discoveries  of  certain  fragments  tl|^| 
other  orations  of  Cicero  and  of  Lii7.  Niebnhr  had  likewiw 
ventureil  t<t  exercise  his  critical  skill  on  the  fragments  of  CicrroW 
Oration  for  Scaurus,  for  which  he  suggested  a  different  nrrang^ 
ment  ihan  that  pro])osed  by  Mai.  To  the  credit  of  his  sagacity, 
M-  I'eyron,  in  a  new  Codex  found  at  Turin,  dison'ered  the  same 
fragments,  arranged  in  the  manner  proposed  by  Niebuhr.  This 
led  to  a  charge  against  Niebuhr,  in  an  [tftlian  jounial,  of  having 
received  some  private  information  of  I'ejrons  disosvery,  and 
thus  having  obtained  credit  for  critical  observation  at  the  cxpei 
of  truth  and  honesty.  Our  readers  are  by  th!s  time  so  full 
acquainted  with  the  rigid  integrity  of  Niebuhr's  character,  n 
even  to  require  our  assertion  of  the  utter  groundlessness  of 
an  imputation.  VVe  suspect,  however,  that  this  unfortui 
estrangement  from  Moi  has  deprived  us  of  much  which, 
the  jealous  spirit  of  tim  Italian  would  liave  received  hia  curdif 
aud  friendly  ni. operation,  might  have  been  wrought  out  of 
aneiLhausted  miitcs  of  the  Valiciin. 

There  are  some  few  interesting  details  on  the  NeapoliUn  n 
Ition,   the  atrocities  uf  wbich.  more  especially  id  Sicily.  wcv« 
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studiously  suppressed.     After  describing  some  horrible  scenes  of 
murder  in  Palermo,  Niebuhr  proceeds,— 

^  This  is  revolution  !  and  just  such  scenes  have  >ve  to  ex{>ect  here, 
vhere,  besides  the  other  prisoners  and  the  countless  criminals  who  are 
loose  and  at  large,  there  are  eight  hundred  confined  in  the  house  of 
correction,  and  no  military,  no  national  guard  on  which  we  can  reckon. 
.  •  •  •  A  revolution  in  these  countries  would  be  like  an  insurrection  of 
the  negroes,  and  those  who  assist  them  by  big  words  and  assert  that  a 
degraded  people  must  pass  through  terrible  trials  to  become  better,  do 
not  consider  that  such  a  people  preys  upon  itself  for  a  time,  and  then 
rests  for  repose  in  slavery.' 

Niebuhr^s  personal  anxieties  were  aggravated  by  the  state  of  his 
wife,  who,  in  the  midst  of  all  this  tumult,  was  confined  of  a  dai^b- 
ter.  In  this  state  they  were  in  daily  apprehension  of  the  advance 
of  the  Neapolitan  revolutionary  army  upon  Rome,  which  would 
have  been  joined  by  all  the  banditti  on  the  road — a  tolerably  laif^e 
part  of  the  population ;  and  by  this  fearful  array  of  criminals  and 
of  the  malcontent  populace  of  the  city,  ready  to  receive  them  with 
open  arms.  All  respect  for  foreign  ministers  would  of  ooune 
have  been  lost  in  such  an  outburst  of  popular  fury.  Of  the  Car* 
bonari,  he  gives  the  following  example — '  One  has  been  arretted 
with  eighty-four  coffee-spoons  and  eighteen  table-spoons,  all 
stolen,  and  a  proclamation  calling  on  tyrants  to  tremble,  for  their 
crimes  had  wearied  out  the  patience  of  the  virtuous  :  besides  this, 
he  had  some  impious  aud  obscene  papers.*  The  foreign  minis- 
ters had  everything  packed  up,  ready  to  take  flight  with  the  Pope. 
Niebuhr  had  his  archives,  his  plate,  and  all  portable  effects  residy 
to  be  off  at  a  moment's  warning,  with  the  pleasant  prospect  that 
at  least  a  hundred  carriages  would  start  at  the  same  time,  while 
the  best  furnished  posts  had  not  above  eighty  horses,  the  worst 
not  above  twenty :  and  as  for  horses  used  in  agriculture,  such 
things  arc  not  known  in  the  desert  of  the  Campagna.  They 
were  relieved  by  the  advance  of  the  Austrian  troops,  when,  ac- 
cording to  the  song  of  the  day — 

Pulcinello  malcontento, 
after  his 

Movimento,  Parlamento, 
Giuramento,  Spergiurameuto, 
Gran  fenuento,  poco  argento, 

was  obliged  to  confess 

Si  am  fuggiti  come  il  vento— 
Me  ne  pento,  me  ne  peuto,  &c. 

Niebuhr  remained  in  Italy  until  the  year  1823  :  he  obtained 
permissicm  to  visit  Naples,  where  he  formed  a  very  intimate 
friendship  with  M.  de  la  Serre,  the  French  ambassador  at  that 
court,  of  whose  abilities  and  character  he  speaks  in  the  highest 
terms,  and  to  whom  many  of  his  most  remarkable  letters  in  the 
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ffipplement  to  the  third  volume  are  aildrcsscil.     Though  he  still 
retained  the  office  of  ambassndnr  at  Rome,  be  left  Ilnly  in  the 
sprinu  iif  ihal  year  never  to  relurn,  and  with  his  wife  and  c)iildrf>n 
oijlahlisbed  himself  for  a  tune  at  Bonn,  which  was  afterwards  des- 
tined to  be  his  residence  til!  his  death.     On  his  journey  fromil 
Italy  he  badprosecutedhislilerary  inquiries,  and  in  the  relcbratefffl 
library  of  St.  Onll  he  discovered  the  very  curious  fra«rwi>is  a9U 
Mernbaudes,  a  heathen  poet  of  thcbeginninir  of  ihe  fifth  century JB 
Much  delay  look  place  before  his  plan  of  life  for  the  futui^fl 
was  settled.      It  was  at  one  time  thought  that  his  return  to  Rom^l 
would  be  necessary;   but  the  health  of  his  wife  and  childroqS 
which  seemed  to  require  the  more  bracing  air  of  Geruianv,  mnd^fl 
him  reluctant  to  acquiesce  in  that  arrangement.     The  Prussimfl 
government  was  desirous  of  securing  his  semces  in  some  imporfeJfl 
ant  jwlitical  or  financial  situation.     Schemes  were  aflont    for  ih^J 
establishment  of  a  national  bank,   and  for  the  improvement  cSM 
the  condition  of  the  peasantry  in  Westphalia,  in  both  of  which  i§M 
was  thought  that  the  talents  and  information  of  IViebuhr  might  ha   1 
eminently  useful.     He  was  named  in  a  commission  of  inquiry  nn 
these  matters.       But  on  these  subjects    Niebuhr  hod    bis  own 
opinions,  nnd,  his  biographer  intimates,  was  not  a  little  positive 
and  pertinacious,  not  to  say  rather  irritable,  in  his  maintenance 
of  them.     This  indeed  is  admitted  to  have  been  the  weak  part  of  1 
his   character:    he  was    impatient    of    contradiction;    and  vebe^  I 
mencG  of  temper,  and  settled  self-confidence,  made  him  some- 
what impracticable  in  public  business.     As  he  felt  deeply,  so  nn 
ordinary  topics  be  expressed  himself  strongly ;  his  opinions,  on  sub- 
jeris  of  literature,  as  of  men  and  measures,  are  frequently  uttered  in 
terms  not  merely  peremptory,  but  contemptuousof  his  adversaries. 
How  far  ns  to  I he»e  questions  of  Prussian  policy  he  was  right,  eveW  I 
if  we  had  more  information  on  the  subject,  as  it  would  be  inJ-  J 
]inssible  for  us  to  have  the  whole  before  us,  we  should,  of  course^ 
decline  to  offer  any  judgment.     But  at  this  time  the  correspontUH 
encc  of  Niebuhr  is  almost  c):clusively  confined  to  his  domcsti^H 
concerns.     Me  was  twice  at  Berlin,  learing  his  wife  at  Bonn.     1<M 
his  first  absence  he  had  the  inisfortunc  to  lose  an  infant  son,  "mH 
bis  three  girls  were  fre<iuently  tn  such  a  State  of  health  us  fully  tdH 
absorb  all  hie  thoughts.    As  a  husband  and  as  a  parent  these  )rttef^| 
show  Niebuhr  to  ha\c  been  one  of  the  kindeit  and  most  nlTec^l 
tionale   of   men.    but,    except    as   evincing  the  high  res]>ect  i^M 
whicli  he  was  held  at  Berlin,  (more  especially  by  the   Crow^H 
Prince,  who  took  every  <qi]virtunilv  of  dis]>laying  his  penooiifl 
attachment,)  they  give  little  or  no  informalion  on  bis  charortsn 
as  a  statesman  or  man  of  letters.  lH 

The  last  aevcn  yciursnf  his  life,  from  16^:)  to  1830,  were  passdH 
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in  literary  retirement  at  Bonn.  He  had  a  kind  of  miperstiiion  that 
he  had  never  passed  more  than  seven  continuous  years  since  he  left 
his  father's  house  in  one  place.  His  death  took  place  exactly  at 
the  close  of  the  seven  years.  He  subsided  without  regret  for  hii 
former  dignity,  or  ambition  for  future  influence  and  distinction, 
into  an  ofiice>  which  he  considered  to  be  as  honourable  as  useful, 
and  to  which  in  his  early  life  he  had  been  inclined  by  his  natural 
taste,  that  of  an  instructor  of  youth.  He  read  lectures  on  vanous 
parts  of  ancient  history,  at  first  gratuitously ;  but  as  it  was  thought 
that  this  might  be  disadvantageous  to  his  friends,  the  regular  pro* 
fessors  of  the  university,  he  received  the  ordinary  stipend,  which  he 
distributed  in  prizes,  in  the  assistance  of  some  of  the  poorer  scholars, 
or  on  other  objects  of  disinterested  generosity.  He  entered  into 
several  literary  schemes, — for  example,  the  publication  of  the 
Rheinisches  Museum,  a  philological  journal  of  very  high  merit, 
chiefly  supported  by  the  professors  at  Bonn,  Niike,  Wclcker, 
Brandis,  some  of  the  most  distinguished  scholars  in  Europe :  and 
he  set  on  foot  the  bold  design  of  the  republication  of  the  Byzantine 
historians.  But  his  chief  care  and  study  was  the  new  edition  of 
his  history  with  the  third  volume.  This»  in  fact,  though  the 
whole  groundwork  had  been  firmly  fixed  in  the  first  edition,  from 
the  numerous  additions,  alterations,  expansions,  and  suppressicms, 
Was  a  new  work.  Its  fame  had  been  gradually  extending  beyond 
the  limits  of  Germany :  a  French  translation  appeared ;  and  so 
great  was  the  expectation  excited  in  this  country,  chiefly,  we  be- 
lieve, from  the  influence  of  an  article  which  had  appeared  in  this 
Journal,  that  an  incompetent  person  was  employed  to  translate 
the  first  edition,  when  it  was  well  known  that  the  second  was  in  a 
great  state  of  forwardness.  This,  of  course,  fell  to  the  groumi 
directly  the  Cambridge  translation,  by  the  distinguished  scholars. 
Messrs.  Thirlwall  and  Hare,  had  issued  from  the  press.  Wilb 
this  translation  Niebuhr  expressed  his  high  satisfaction. 

His  uniform  course  of  life  was  not  much  varied,  except  by  ocra- 
sional  excursions  to  diflerent  baths,  that  apparent  necessity  to  Ger- 
man existence.  He  made  one  longer  journey  to  revisit  the  scenes  of 
his  youth,  Kiel  and  Copenhagen ;  but  a  dangerous  fever  which  was 
raging  in  Ditmarsh  prevented  him  from  renewing  the  fond  associa- 
tions of  that  district.  In  February  1 830  a  fire  took  place  in  his  house, 
which  of  course  caused  great  immediate  distress  and  confusion ; 
many  of  his  papers  were  lost,  and  his  books  much  damaged.  The 
manly  courage,  however,  with  which  he  supjxjrtetl  this  calamity  was 
rewarded  by  the  recovery  of  most  of  the  more  important  papers ; 
the  corrected  aipy  of  the  second  volume  of  the  history  was  fouml. 
and  only  some  sheets  were  missing,  whi(  h  he  immediately  srt 
about  to  restore.  He  proceeded  to  rebuild  his  house  on  a  some- 
what 
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what  more  enlarged  and  commodious  plan^  but  unhappily  had 
but  a  very  brief  enjoyment  of  its  comforts.  At  the  close  of  the 
year  1830  he  caught  cold:  he  was  from  the  first  conscious  that 
his  end  was  approaching :  his  faithful  wife,  for  whose  health  he 
had  been  long  under  serious  apprehensions,  attended  him  almost 
to  the  last,  but,  before  his  decease,  broke  down  under  her  exertions, 
and  took  to  her  bed,  from  which  she  never  rose  again.  When 
Niebuhr  heard  this  he  turned  his  face  to  the  wall  in  bitterness  of 
thought.  *  Hapless  family  !  to  lose  father  and  mother  at  once  ! 
Pray  to  God'  (he  said  tothe  children),  'God  alone  can  help  you  ;' 
and  himself  was  seen  to  seek  consolation  and  strength  in  silent 
prayer.  Niebuhr  remained  in  perfect  possession  of  his  faculties 
almost  to  the  last :  as  he  occasionally  rallied,  he  retained  a  lively 
interest  in  public  affairs  and  in  literary  topics,  and  died  peaceably 
on  the  2nd  January,  1831 :  his  wife  followed  him  nine  days  after, 
and  they  were  laid  to  rest  in  the  same  grave. 

It  has  been  our  object  to  make  Niebuhr  his  own  biographer; 
to  express  his  feelings,  sentiments^  and  opinions,  as  far  as  possible^ 
in  his  own  language.  It  is  impossible,  we  think,  to  conceive  a 
mind  of  a  higher  moral  tone ;  and  that  moral  tone  entered  into  all 
his  opinions,  actions,  and  judgments.  In  every  relation  of  life 
he  seems  to  have  united  the  severest  sense  of  duty  with  the  most 
tender  affection :  as  a  son,  as  a  husband,  as  a  father,  and  as  a 
friend,  if  we  may  trust  the  unerring  expressions  of  his  free  and 
unstudied  sentiments,  he  was  in  the  highest  degree  exemplary. 
As  a  statesman  we  have  more  than  once  declined  to  pass  any 
judgment  on  his  qualifications;  we  must  dismiss  it  entirely  from 
our  jurisdiction,  with  the  single  observation,  that  he  could  be  no 
ordinary  man  of  business  who  was  consulted  and  employctl 
in  the  most  trying  and  peculiar  exigencies  by  such  men  as  Von 
Stein  and  Prince  Hardenberg :  we  will  add  the  king  of  Prussia, 
himself  inferior,  we  suspect,  to  few  in  the  solidity  of  his  judgment 
and  knowledge  of  mankind.  On  this  point,  moreover,  we  must 
direct  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  a  very  able  and  pleasins:  paper 
by  his  friend  and  successor  in  the  mission  at  Rome,  M.  Bunsen— 
*  Niebuhr  as  a  Diplomatist.* 

Many  of  Niebuhr  s  literary  judgments  are  scattered,  more  thinly, 
indeed,  than  we  should  wish,  through  the  correspondence.  He  was  a 
great  reader  of  the  lighter,  as  well  of  the  more  learned,  works  of  the 
day.  He  was  an  ardent  admirer  of  Scott :  read  Cooper  with  amuse- 
ment ;  and  we  could  not  help  smiling  at  his  delight  with  a  German 
translation  of '  Humphrey  Clinker :' — our  old  friends,  Lesmahago, 
Mrs.  Tabilha  Bramble,  and  Winifred  Jenkins,  must  be  comical 
personages  in  a  German  dress.  Goethe  was  evidently,  in  his  csti- 
matioDi  the  highest  genius  of  that  day  in  Germany,  but  be  pro- 
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tested  against  the  idolatry  which,  in  later  days^  was  lavished  at  his 
shrine;  and  there  is  a  remarkable,  though  not  very  favonrable 
critique  on  his  Journey  to  Italy,  in  the  second  volume.  He  read 
the  '  Helena'  with  pain,  though  he  was  sensible  of  the  gleams  of 
true  poetry  in  that  fragment.  It  is  curious  to  see  the  gradual 
waning  of  his  admiration  of  Klopstock,  who,  in  his  younger  days, 
stood  high  in  his  estimation :  latterly  he  could  read  nothing  of  his 
except  a  few  of  the  Odes,  and  the  '  Gelehrte  Republik.*  Of 
Bourrienne's  Memoirs,  he  says — ^'  This  book  shows  Bonaparte  as 
he  was ;  it  is  the  Waterloo  of  his  memory  V* 

But  it  is  more  strictly  within  our  province,  and  we  have  especial 
reasons  for  wishing  to  do  the  amplest  justice  to  Niebuhr*s  political 
and  religious  opinions,  and  to  his  character  and  influence  as  a  writer. 
We  have  already  made  copious  extracts  expressive  of  his  political 
sentiments.  His  favourite  axioms  appear  to  have  been,  that  free 
institutions  cannot  make  free  men,  in  the  genuine  sense  of  the  word ; 
and  that  violent  revolutions,  as  they  are  usually  promoted  and  con- 
ducted by  the  bad  and  the  violent,  can  but  lead  to  servitude.  Mili- 
tary despotism  is  their  appointed  and  predestined  end.  B  ut  it  mxui 
be  acknowledged  that  Niebuhr,  more  particularly  in  his  later 
days,  was  the  least  hopeful  political  writer  of  our  days ;  his  liews 
of  the  present,  and  his  vaticinations  for  the  future,  were  equally 
gloomy.  From  the  change  which  time  and  circumstances  had 
wrought  in  the  German  character,  he  drew  the  most  unfavourable 
conclusions.  In  his  opinion,  the  simplicity,  the  truth,  the  honest  v. 
of  the  national  mind  had  given  place  to  luxury,  false  pretension, 
frivolity ;  and  this  was  the  case  with  the  world  in  general. 
His  high  admiration  of  England  had  turned  to  mistrust,  ijf  not  to 
aversion,  which  was  only  counterbalanced  by  the  flattering  recep- 
tion which  his  book  found  in  this  country.  Our  chief  crime,  how- 
ever, was  our  want  of  enthusiasm  in  the  Greek  cause^  into  which 
Niebuhr  entered  with  all  the  ardour  so  common  in  Germanj. 
The  prudence  of  the  government,  and  the  apathy  of  the  people, 
which  refused  to  endanger  the  peace  of  Europe  in  favour  of  a 
race  which  we  thought  had  little  to  interest  us  besides  their 
name  and  the  noble  reminiscences  attached  to  it,  exdted  his 
indignation  ami  scorn.  On  the  social,  political,  and  financial 
State  of  our  country,  he  considered  himself  qualified  to  pass  a 
peremptory  and  dictatorial  judgment.  All  was  disorganised,  de- 
generate, verging  to  decay  and  ruin.  *  The  rapid  fall  of  Eng- 
land is  a  very  remarkable  and  melancholy  phenomenon ;  it  is  a 
deathly  sickness  without  remedy.  I  compare  the  Enghsh  of  the 
present  day  to  the  Romans  of  the  third  century  after  Christ ! ' 
His  apprehensions  of  the  consequences  of  the  July  revolution  of 
1830  (vol.  iii.  p.  210)  in  France^  were  published  in  the  Preface 
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to  one  of  the  volumes  of  the  History.     They  are  repeated  in  one 
of  his  letters : — 

*  It  is  my  firm  conviction,  that  in  Germany  ite  are  hastening  hy  a 
rapid  flight  to  harharism,  and  in  France  things  are  not  much  better. 
That  a  desolation  is  at  hand,  such  as  took  place  two  hundred  years  ago, 
is  clear,  and  that  the  burden  of  the  song  irill  be  despotism  esta- 
bhshed  on  the  ruins.  In  6fty  years,  and  probably  less,  in  the  ivhole  of 
Europe,  at  least  on  the  continent,  there  will  be  no  vestige  of  free  insti' 
iuiionSf  or  the  liberty  of  the  press,* 

Ten  years  have  elapsed  since  our  historical  Cassandra  uttered 
his  ill-omened  prediction.  In  another  passage  of  almost  his  last 
letter,  he  says, — 

•  We  are  in  the  condition  of  the  Romans  in  the  times  of  the  Gracchi, 
^ith  all  their  horrors'  (he  apprehended  a  general  insurrection  of  the 
lower  orders  against  the  rights  of  property)  ;  *  he  who  does  not  see  this 
is  blind ;  he  who  thinks  that  freedom  is  now  the  question  is  a  fool ; 
forms  have  lost  all  authority  ;  we  shall  bless  the  despotism  which  pro- 
tects our  lives,  as  the  Romans  did  that  of  Augustus.  That  reasonable 
men  could  do  this,  I  have  long  ago  understood ;  it  is  now  dear  and 
vivid  to  me.     Now  I  comprehend  Catiline.' 

When  his  wife  seriously  asked  him  whether,  as  he  had  formerly 
in  the  days  of  Napoleon,  he  had  now  any  thoughts  of  emigrating  to 
North  America  ?  he  replietl, '  Were  it  not  for  the  children,  whom  I 
would  rather  have  Germans  under  the  sway  of  Russia,  .than 
Anglo-Americans.'  It  is  said  by  one  of  Niebuhr*s  great  admirers, 
that  through  his  wonderful  union  of  faculties,  his  ardent  ima- 
gination, his  boundless  knowledge,  his  power  of  combination 
and  concentration,  he  could  behold  history  as  if  it  were  the  pre- 
sent time,  and  read  the  present  time  as  if  it  were  history.  We 
think  the  secret  of  some  of  what,  in  our  more  hopeful  way  of 
viewing  human  affairs,  we  consider  his  hallucinations,  arose  from 
this  very  ]M>wer.  Niebuhr  lived  in  a  kind  of  ideal  world,  among 
his  ancient  Romans,  whom,  perhaps  not  without  some  golden 
tinge  of  imagination,  be  had  endowed  with  a  kind  of  rigid  \irtue, 
which  could  win  freedom  without  \iolence,  and  engage  in  civil 
conflicts  without  their  usual  disastrous  consequences.  This  noble 
balanceof  the  all -supreme  authority  of  law  with  the  wise  liberty  of 
the  people,  united  to  a  certain  simplicity  of  manner,  approaching 
to  austerity,  was  his  Utopia.  Now,  without  in  the  slightest  degree 
disparaging  the  sober  application  of  history  to  modern  events,  we 
may  be  permitted  to  s;iy,  that  there  are  certain  influences  by 
which  historians  seem  peculiarly  liable  to  be  misled,  when  they 
take  upon  them  to  predict  the  future  from  the  past.  In  history 
they  see  that  certain  causes  have  led  to  certain  events.:  surveying 
history  with  the  penetration  and  sagacity  of  a  Niebuhr^  they  may 
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be  reasonably  sure  that  they  do  not  exclude  any  of  the  more  pro* 
mincnt  and  weighty  causes  which  have  concurred  in  producing  thai 
condition  of  things :  the  whole  is  before  them — causes  ripening  into 
events,  events  growing  out  of  causes.  When,  therefore,  they  see 
the  same  causes  apparently  again  conspiring  together,  they  are  apt 
to  consider  that  the  same  consequences  must  inevitably  follow. 
But  the  very  felicity  of  the  analogy  is  deceptive ;  it  leads  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  those  countless,  minute  perhaps,  and  latent,  but  not  the 
less  important  points  of  difference,  which  may  modify,  mitigate, 
arrest,  or  entirely  change  the  course  of  events.  However  we 
may  be  wise  to  take  counsel  of  history,  as  to  particular  circom- 
stcinces,  or  to  trace  general  tendencies  by  her  light  to  their  usual 
effects,  yet  this  must  be  done  with  the  most  sober  discretion — 
with  at  least  as  strong  an  inclination  to  note  differences  as  lo 
detect  similitudes.  The  state  of  mankind  in  Europe,  we  are 
persuaded,  is  so  totally  unprecedented,  such  multitudes  of  whcek 
are  at  work  in  the  complicated  machine  of  modem  society,  which 
entered  not  into  the  structure  of  the  simpler  ancient  fabric,  that 
we  shall  be  as  often  led  astray  as  enlightened  by  comparing  our 
own  times  with  particular  periods,  and  particular  phases  of  human 
affairs.  This  natural  tendency  in  a  Tnind  so  richly  furnished  as 
Niebuhr's,  with  certainly  no  want  of  jK>sitivene8s  in  his  own  opi- 
nions— and  it  is  impossible  not  to  see  a  desponding,  even  at  times 
a  morbid  view  of  human  nature,  connected,  it  should  seem,  with 
infirmity  of  physical  constitution — induce  us  to  hear  with  compla- 
cency much  of  his  most  threatening  predictions,  and  not  to  permit 
the  constant  tenor  of  our  minds  to  be  shaken  by  the  dark  anticipa- 
tions of  events,  which  to  Niebuhr  s  sight  cast  such  prodigious  and 
fo;irfully  projecting  shadows  before.  There  is  unquestionably 
much  to  alarm  in  the  state  of  Europe;  but  we  will  yet  hope. 

Upon  his  religious  opinions  we  are  still  more  desirous,  for 
many  reasons,  that  Niebuhr  should  speak  for  himself;  and  there 
are  many  passages  in  his  *  Letters*  on  this  subject — more,  indeed, 
than  wc  can  extract — \vritten  with  perfect  freedom,  and  in  entire 
confidence.  There  is  a  very  remarkable  letter  in  the  first  volume 
(p.  4()9),  addressed  to  a  nameless  friend,  who,  it  appears,  had 
consulted  him  on  some  plan  for  church  union.  It  is  too  long  to 
give  entire,  yet  extracts  will  scarcely  give  a  fair  impression  of  its 
substance.  After  expressing  his  strong::  aversion  to  mysticunn,  he 
procee<ls : — 

*  But  I  would  have  you  understand  that  I  do  not  think  with  you, 
accordint:  to  the  expressions  in  your  dissertation,  on  what  you  call 
Mysticism,  or  that  religious  philosophy  which  you  recognise  as  Pro- 
testantism. That  you  may  not  mistake  me  as  ascribing  to  myself  a  kind 
of  faith  and  of  feelint^  which  I  have  not,  and  therefore  cannot  pretend 
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to  have,  I  most  distinctly  repeat  to  you  what,  if  I  err  not«  I  said  in  the 
conversation  which  your  friendship  has  thought  it  worth  while  to  re- 
member. Faith,  properly  so  called,  in  a  wider  sense  than  religious  faith, 
it  is  either  not  in  the  power  of  every  nature  to  possess,  or  by  an  t/n- 
genial  intellectual  cultivation  it  may  be  prevented  from  taking  root  and 
growing  up.  The  soil  may  be  fertile  enough,  but  the  climate  unfavour- 
able. My  intellectual  tendency  was  altogether  sceptical,  inclined  to  the 
real  and  historical,  eager  to  comprehend  and  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  every- 
thing ;  and  in  this  sense  I  was  endowed  as  little  with  a  creative  ima- 
gination as  with  any  powerful  craving  of  the  heart  to  pass  beyond  the 

bounds  of  experience ;  or  at  least  I  suflfered  them  both  to  die  away 

With  these,  no  doubt  natural,  dispositions,  concurred  a  tcretchcd  reli- 
gious education^  and  a  very  lively  occupation  with  classical  antiquity. 
Thus  I  came  back  to  the  sacred  Scriptures  in  my  mature  years,  as  an 
historical  study,  and  read  them  entirely  in  a  critical  spirit^  and  in  order 
to  investigate  their  contents  as  the  groundwork  of  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable events  in  the  history  of  this  world.  This  was  no  disposition 
from  which /a///i,  properly  so  called,  could  spring  up,  and  it  is  that  of 
modern  Protestantism.  I  wanted  no  Wolfenbuttle  fragment  to  point  out 
to  me  the  discrepancies  of  the  Grospels,  and  the  impossibilitv,  in  this 
manner,  critically  to  form  a  credible  history  of  the  life  of  ferns.  In 
the  references  to  the  Messiah,  from  the  Old  Testament,  /  could  recognise 
no  propheciesy  and  could  easily  explain  away  all  the  cited  texts.  But 
when  here,  as  in  other  historical  events,  I  set  before  my  eyes  the 
measureless  chasm  which  exists  between  the  relation  and  the  facts  re- 
lated, this  disturbed  me  no  further.  He,  whose  earthly  life  and  suf- 
ferings were  represented,  had  to  me  fully  as  real  an  existence,  and  his 
history,  though  it  might  not  be  related  in  any  single  part  with  verbal 
accuracy,  the  same  reality.  Moreover,  the  great  principle  of  miracles 
must,  according  to  my  conviction,  be  conceded,  or  we  must  come  to  the 
absurd,  if  not  inconceivable  conclusion,  that  the  Holiest  was  a  deceiver, 
and  his  disciples  either  deceived  or  liars  ;  and  deceivers  had  preached  a 
holy  religion,  in  which  everything  is  self-denial ;  nothing  is  admitted 
which  can  be  acceptable  to  licence  or  sin.  As  to  miracle  in  its  strongest 
sense,  it  requires,  in  truth,  only  an  unprejudiced  and  penetrating  survey 
of  nature  to  see  that  the  facts  related  are  anything  rather  than  con- 
trary to  good  sense;  and  a  comparison  with  legendary  tales,  or  the 
pretended  wonders  of  other  religions,  to  apprehend  what  a  different 

spirit  lives  in  them 

*  In  this  sense,  in  which  many,  and  in  which  you  in  your  essay,  use  the 
name  Mystics,  the  reformers  clearly  cannot  be  vindicated  from  that  name. 
Were  the  notions  of  the  incarnation,  the  atonement,  and  grace,  any- 
thing but  mystic  ?  Mysticism,  I  conceive  (apart  from  the  follies  which 
belie  the  name),  is  nothing  more  than  that  faith  which  the  pious  man, 
who  is  only  ca|)able,  according  to  the  condition  of  his  belief  and  Christian 
opinion,  of  yearning  or  aspiring  after  it,  attains  only  through  a  kind  of 
miraculous  approximation  {wundervolles  entgcgenkommeh) ;  and  when 
he  is  participant  of,  he  can  obtain  this  enlightening  of  his  heart  and 
soul  in  a  manner  inexplicaUe  by  logic  and  pcydiotogy,  aiid  which  ia  to 
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them  as  folly.  Who  denies  that  tlic  most  senseless  enthusiasm  {schvcdt- 
merei)  may  arise  out  of  this?  But  who  will  likewise  deny  that  men, 
whose  shoe's  latchet  I  could  not  venture  to  loosen,  have  held  this  faith 
with  unshaken  assurance;  and  that  the  light  of  their  spirit  shines  in 
their  writings  and  in  their  actions  V 

The  rest  of  the  letter  is  equally  curious  :  though  this  myslictsm 
or  faith  is  capable  of  many  forms^  he  considers  that,  although  it 
may  grow  up  beyond  the  bosom  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
it  finds  more  nourishment  within  it  than  without : — 

^  We  cannot  disguise  to  ourselves  that  the  Catholic  Church  speaks  to 
the  heart  in  many  things,  in  which  ours — [he  means  the  ProtestandBm 
then  prevalent  in  Germany] — is  dumb ;  that  we  must  judge  of  its  doctrines 
(its  tyrannical  hierarchy  is  another  thing)  not  as  they  have  degrenented 
into  senseless,  spiritless,  dead  formalities ;  that  a  genuine  Mystic,  hke 
Fenelon,  can  live  in  it,  in  its  highest  fervour,  without  danger  of  spintoil 
pride,  or  of  becoming  enthusiastic  in  a  bad  sense,  to  which  our  Protestant 
Mystics  are  always  exposed/ 

He  goes  on  to  show  that  even  Confession  and  Absolution  may 
be  less  objectionable  than  his  correspondent  is  inclined  to  suppose ; 
while  at  the  same  time  all  these  forms  may  and  do  subsist^  when 
the  spirit  has  altogether  departed : — 

*  if,  then,  the  pious  and  doubting  Protestant,  in  his  yearnings  fur 
something  better,  and  in  his  distress  at  the  death  of  tne  Protestant 
Church,  and  the  waxen  image,  which  passes  under  its  name,  casts  a 
feeble  and  furtive  look  of  love  towards  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  ;  if 
he  is  80  easy  under  the  illusion,  as  if  he  had  never  seen  the  priestly 
power  (pfaffetithum)  in  its  degradation,  we  ought  not,  in  my  opinion,  to 
treat  him  with  bitterness.  But  of  all  things  we  must  say  to  this  m ell- 
meaning  person,  Invest  not  in  your  idealism  that  of  whidi  you  can  test 
the  reahty.  Sec  how  the  spirit,  from  the  love  of  which  alone  you  can 
attach  yourself  to  this  otherwise  fearful  form,  never  entirely  pervaded  it, 
and  show  us  whether  it  is  now  in  it,  and  necessarily  subsists  in  thb 
form.  See  how  even  this  ideal  tendency,  which  has  formed  many  of  its 
peculiarities,  as  is  often  the  case,  when  and  as  soon  as  they  have  dib- 
appeared,  leave  something  far  worse  behind  them :  see  how  hypocrisy 
and  verbal  captiousness  grow  out  of  asceticism ;  priestly  tyranny  out 
of  Church  discipline;  the  wildest  sensuality  out  of  the  mortification  of 

the  flesh I  often  ask  myself  [he  wntcs  this  in  1812]  what  will 

ensue.  In  the  Catholic  countries  the  priesthood  is  dying  out ;  men  neither 
can  nor  will  take  orders.  Among  us  we  have  the  name  and  the  form  :  with 
a  general  dull  cougciousness  that  all  is  not  right ;  every  one  is  uncom- 
fortable ;  we  feel  like  ghosts  by  a  living  body.  I  speak  now  only  of 
the  continent ;  for  in  England  Christianity  stands  firm  as  a  rock,  nut- 
withstanding  the  countless  sects  which  arc  constantly  springing  up,  and 
show  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  I  am  perfectly  tranquil  as  to  the  result. 
We  shall  be  more  sound  and  true  when  everything  severs  itself  away 
which  does  not  from  the  heart  belong  to  one  of  the  many  communities 
which  will  then  form  themselves.    Offences  must  come ;  but  woe  unto 
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^Vivn  lliTuugli  whom  they  come.  I  would  not  tnr  up  tiie  dead  Church  ;' 
httt  it'  it  a]iuuld  fnll,  it  would  not  disturb  roe.  Let  us  be  coufidcnt  that 
n  Cumfurter  will  cuiue,  a  new  Light,  when  wc  lenst  expect  it.     All  the 

s  uf  the  present  time  will  lead  us,  if  we  will  be  led,  to  truth.' 
.  There  can  be  no  dfjubt  that  the  fearful  circumstances  in  which 
!  lived,  and  his  uwn  personal  distresses  and  afBictions  deepened 
Aat  strong  sense  of  the  providential  government  of  the  world, 
Which  was  the  groundwork  of  Niebuhr's  earnest  and  conscientious 
moral  character.      His  trust  in  the   Divine  Justice  and  goodnei^s 
lay  at  the  bottom  of  all  his  stern  and  impassioned  haired  of  base- 
nesa  and  of  evil,  of  his  ardent  and  noble  sympathies  with  the  _ 
lofty  and  the  goo<l.      He  recognised  and  adored  the  Divine  powM 
nnd  wisdom  iu  the  conduct  of  human  affairs;  be  apj>ealed  in  ll 
sorrows,  he  submitted  in  his  privations,  to  the  decrees  of  a 
Wise  Being,     VVc  have  seen  his  extreme  anxiety  that  those  p 
founder  rebgious  feelings,  an<l  that  early  faith  of  which  he  b* 
self   felt  the  want,  should  be  implanted   in    the    hearts  uf  1 
lildren ;  wc  have  seen  him  cslabliahiug  a  Proiestant  service  | 
(  bouse  at  Home.     In  one  of  his  later  letters  we  have  t' 
wing  passage ; — 
_     *  He  is  not  U)  me  a  Protestant  Chnstian  who  does  not  consider  llifl 
history  of  Christ's  earthly  life,  according  to  its  genuine  literal  sense, 
with  all  its  miracles,  as  cleaily  Uiaturicul  as  any  uthcr  event  in  the 
course  of  history,  and  is  not  as  culndv  and  firmly  convinced  of  it ;  who 

«not  the  strongest  conviction  of  all  points  iu  the  Apostles'  Creed  in 
'  hteral  sense ;  who  does  ual  treat  every  doctrine  and  every  com- 
dmcnt  of  the  New  Testotneut  as  unquestionably  of  Divine  revela- 
;  in  the  icnse  of  the  first  century,  which  knew  nothing  of  (a  verbal 
)  inspiration  (Theopnemtie).  A  Christianity  after  the  manner  of 
our  modern  philosophers  and  pantheists  is  to  me  no  Christisnity ;  with- 
out u  |>cr8onal  God,  wiOioul  tnmiorlality,  without  the  indiTiduality  of 
man,  without  historical  belief,  it  is  no  Christianity  ;  though  it  may  be  a 
very  intellectual,  a  very  ingenious  philosophy.  1  have  often  said  tlint  I 
will  not  l>cgin  with  a  metaphysical  God.  I  will  have  no  other  than  that 
of  the  Bible,  who  is  heart  to  heart  (rfer  AtT*  inhere  «()■'— vol.  li. 
p.  344. 

In  this  letter  he  proceeds  to  protest  against  a  rigorous,  i 
lonialic  scheme  of  religion.     This,  ho  conceives,  was  first  o 
plclely  established  by  the  school  philosophy  in  the  inier< 
dominant  hierarchy.     This  was   what  Luther  protested  again 
It  was  only  after  Lulher  that   these  rigid  systems  were  re-el 
Wished  :— 

'  In  tlic  symbolical  books  are  doctrines  nlioiil    inspiration  (vcrbtT  " 
inspiration)  about  the  connexion    uf  the  Old  nnd  New  Testament, 
which  will  never  ngain  resume  their  power;  nnd  how  much  mure  i.i 
there  of  which  the  primitive  Church  knew  nothing !    Let  il  he  coa- 
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Bidered  whether  my  rule  is  narrow  or  Imrge:  and  let  no  man  hktlj 
ascribe  to  me  the  intention  of  explaining  religion  as  mere  human  teaching, 
and  its  history  according  to  the  rules  of  every-day  life.  My  design  is 
directly  the  reverse  of  this/ 

Such  seem  to  have  been  the  opinions  of  Niebnhr  on  this  sub- 
ject, on  which,  it  is  evident,  he  had  thought  deeply  and  seriously. 
How  far  they  may  be  thought  satisfactory  or  unobjectionable 
among  ourselves,  is  not  the  question :  it  is  clear  that  in  him  these 
were  consistent  with  much  of  the  higher  blessings>  with  the  moral 
control,  the  aspirations,  and  consolations  of  religion ;  and  his  own 
regretful  allusions  to  certain  circumstances  of  hia  education 
require  no  comment  from  us.  There  are  many  other  passages  in 
his  letters  with  regard  to  the  state  of  Christianity  in  Rome  and 
in  Germany  well  worthy  of  consideration.  The  aversion  to  Peppery, 
which  he  felt  so  profoundly  in  Rome,  was  not  weakened  by  the 
darkening  bigotry  and  restless  ambition  of  the  Vatican,  which 
threatened,  and  still  threatens,  to  disturb  the  peace  and  prosperity 
of  the  Rhenish  provinces  of  Prussia. 

On  Niebuhr*s  great  work  we  are  not  now  called  upon  to  pass 
judgment.  We  are  persuaded  that  the  time  is  not  yet  oome  (we 
find  M.  Savigny  expresses  the  same  opinion)  at  which  the  worth 
of  his  discoveries  will  be  appreciated  according  to  their  real  value. 
Posterity  must  decide  how  much  of  his  bold  and  original  views 
will  become  integral  parts  of  Roman  History,  and,  having  cn- 
durc<l  the  sober  and  patient  investigations  of  competent  scholar- 
ship and  historical  criticism,  receive  the  homage  and  command 
the  faith  of  the  inquiring  and  educated  part  of  mankind.  For 
on  the  one  hand  his  admirers  arc  dazzled  by  the  wonderful 
powers  of  the  writer,  his  boimdlcss  knowledge,  his  inexhaustible 
memory,  his  p)wer  of  combination,  the  divining  skill  with  which  he 
seizes  the  clue  of  some  brief  or  careless  liint  in  a  scholiast  or  a  writer 
of  slight  reputation,  and  follows  it  to  remote  but  probable  oon« 
elusions;  the  felicity  with  which  his  theory  accounts  for  his 
facts,  and  his  facts  support  liis  theory ;  the  happy  analopfies  with 
the  forms  and  usages  and  constitutions  of  other  states.  VVe  must 
acknowledge  that  when  we  study  Niebuhr,  we  ourselves  are 
under  the  spell,  and  for  the  time  apt  to  become  his  blind 
€lisci])1es.  When  we  get  again  beyond  the  magic  circle,  though 
wc  cannot  return  to  the  servile  belief  of  the  few  adherents  of  the 
ancient  creed — (in  fact,  the  demolition  of  the  old  edifice  by 
Perizonius  and  Beaufort  was  almost  complete  before  Niebuhr:  it 
is  the  reconstruction,  the  new  Roman  history,  which  is  alone 
worthy  of  investigation) — a  suspicion  and  mistrust  cannot  but 
haunt  us  of  the  improbability  that  it  should  be  reserved  to  modem 
times  to  discover  auch  important  facts>  such  vital  prindplet,  as  it 
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vrcre,  of  the  history^  of  which  the  best  writers  of  Rome,  with  the 
command  of  all  the  ancient  annals  and  documents  which  have 
perished,  seem  either  to  have  had  no  conception,  or  at  least  no 
clear  or  distinct  knowledge.  The  axiom  which  is  laid  down  by 
his  more  ardent  partisans,  that  he  who  has  long  looked  at  one 
object  with  the  steadiness  and  intensity  with  which  Niebuhr  has 
studied  the  history  of  Rome,  must  obtain  a  clearer  and  more  pro- 
found insight  into  it,  than  those  who  have  surveyed  it  with  a  more 
rapid  and  less  concentrated  attention,  is  in  some  degree  balanced 
by  the  unquestionable  fact,  that  the  intellectual  as  well  as  the 
corporeal  vision,  when  unremittingly  fixed  on  one  object,  is  apt  to 
make  that  object  assume  a  form  and  a  colouring,  as  it  were,  from 
the  sight  itself.  We  see  what  we  wish  to  see — not  what  is  really  be- 
fore us.  The  imagination  blends  with  the  reality  till  we  lose  the 
clear  and  cloudless  distinctness  in  which  at  first  we  saw  the  object. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  we  consider,  that  among  the  most  fer- 
vent disciples  of  Niebuhr  in  England  are  those  who  have  made 
the  Roman  history  their  peculiar  study,  we  cannot  but  acknow- 
ledge that  if  there  be  any  delusion  it  must  be  a  very  powerful  one 
which  has  carried  away  so  many  and  such  distinguished  prose- 
lytes. 

We  would,  however,  consider  the  history  at  present  solely  as 
illustrative  of  the  character  of  the  man ;  for  to  that  character  we 
are  persuaded  it  owes,  to  some  extent  at  least,  its  influence  and 
authority. 

We  know  no  writer  more  rigidly  conscientious  than  Niebuhr. 
In  a  curious  letter  in  the  second  volume,  written  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  a  youth  who  intended  to  devote  himself  to  philology,  he 
insists  that  no  quotation  should  be  made  at  second-hand,  even  if 
scrupulously  verified,  without  naming  the  intermediate  source 
from  which  it  was  derived.  No  writer  was  more  firmly  convinced 
of  the  truth  of  his  own  conclusions.  We  have  given  examples  of 
this  in  his  bold  appeal  to  an  ancient  Roman  rising  from  the  grave. 
We  could  multiply  such  passages.  He  writes  in  these  words  to 
Savigny ; — 

^  In  its  doctrines  it  now  stands  fixed,  and  not  to  be  shaken  through- 
out all  ages— (jetzt  in  seinen  Lehrsatzen  unershutterlich  fur  alio  2^itcn 
fest  steht).  1  scruple  not  to  say  that  no  discovery  of  any  ancient  histo- 
rian can  teach  so  much  as  my  labours ;  and  that  whatever  may  come  to 
light,  which  is  ancient  and  genuine,  will  only  afford  confirmation  and 
development  of  my  views.* — vol.  iii.  p.  187. 

It  is  this  grave  earnestness,  this  entire  assurance  of  the  solidity 
of  his  views,  which  not  merely  commands  respect  and  deference, 
but  blending  as  it  does  with  our  admiration  of  the  sagacity,  pene- 
tration>  erudition^  and  concentrating  powers  of  the  writer^  imposes 
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upon  us  with  the  authority  of  a  master,  at  times  wrests  our  criticd 
fasces  from  our  hands,  and  makes  us  lay  them  humbly  down  before 
the  feet  of  the  dictator,  in  whose  right  to  his  office  and  authority 
we  cannot  but  acquiesce. 

It  may  appear  a  paradox  to  say  so— but  of  all  original  writers 
Niebuhr  seems  to  us  the  most  superior  to  the  love  of  parados. 
Contrast  him,  for  instance,  with  Warburton.  The  latter  is  ao 
intellectual  gladiator  who  has  engaged  himself  to  put  forth  ail 
his  courage  and  skill  in  a  certain  cause.  In  his  own  powen 
he  has  the  utmost  confidence — in  his  cause,  little  or  none.  We 
arc  almost  satisfied  that  he  would  change  sides  like  a  practised 
advocate,  and  confute  himself  with  but  little  scruple.  But  of 
Nicbuhr's  boldest  and  most  hazardous  conjectures  we  feel  that 
he  is  himself  profoundly,  intimately  convinced ;  and  hence  there 
is  an  absolute  charm  in  his  positiveness,  in  his  peremptory  dogma- 
tism, which  in  a  less  sincere  and  honest  writer  provokes  a  slubboni 
opposition.  In  all  his  most  startling  propositions,  his  most  daring 
innovations,  he  is  seeking  truth,  not  labouring  to  convince ;  still  lesi 
condescending  to  the  paltry  ambition  of  astonishing  and  enforcing 
the  adjniration  of  his  reader.  This  impression  is  greatly  strength- 
ened by  the  severe  and  uncompromising  fearlessness  with  whidi 
he  constantly  refers  all  actions  and  events  to  his  high  moral 
standard.  We  may  differ  from  Niebuhr  as  to  his  moral  as  well 
as  his  historical  judgments:  according  to  our  tenets  and  views, 
wc  may  refuse  our  ardent  admiration  to  one  party  in  the  Roman 
constitution,  and  consider  that  justice  is  not  done  to  the  other; 
but  we  shall  differ,  not  on  the  lofty  principles  to  which  Niebubr 
perpetually  appeals,  but  on  the  application  of  these  principles  to 
the  particular  cases.  In  no  writer  is  the  sincere  attachment  to  law 
and  order  more  intimately  blended  with  the  assertion  of  freedom ; 
no  man  more  cordially  abhors  that  state  of  violence  and  disorgan- 
isation, in  which  the  wicked,  the  reckless,  and  the  desperate 
prosper ;  no  work  more  strongly  expresses  the  eternal  moral  lesson, 
that  public  prosperity,  happiness,  and  dignity  can  alone  rise  out 
of  private  virtue. 


Art.  VIII. — Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Sir  Samuel  RomiUy,  written 
by  himself  with  a  selection  of  hvf  Correspondence  *  Edited  by 
his  Sons.     In  2  vols.  2nd  edit.     8vo.  London.   1840. 

TTTTE  have  on  former  occasions  stated  our  strong  opinion  that 
'  '       near  relatives  are  the  very  most  unfit  editors  of  any  man  s 
biography.     It  is,  in  fact,  a  task  which  never  should  be    un- 
dertaken by  those  whose  natural  and  inevitable  partiality   to 
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their  subject  renders  lliem  at  nncc  more  liable  ibnn  anv  otlier*   ■ 
wnuld  be  U>  tbe  jenlousy  of  criticiam,  ami  more  painfully  aensilive 
under  it.      But  tliis  is  more  peculiarly  true  of  the  biopraphy, 
and  rkbove  nil.    of  tbc  uulobii><rraphy,  of  a  public  clmracter  of 
fccent  times,  which  must  necessarily  involve  topics  still  hot  with  J 
Ao  passions  of  parly,  and,  nhat  is  even  worse,  still  palpitntii^l 
with  individual  sensibilities.     We  ilo  not  recollect  any  case  Vtm 
whicb  these  ^neral  objections  arc  mnre  slronjjly  nr  more  ju.tll^fl 
^>plicable  than  tbe  present,  nnd  we  say  so  with  the  less  reservwfl 
because,  eicept  the  mere  fact  of  a  loo  basty  and  indincrimitiatrM 
publicitinn.  we  have  no  objection  to  make  to  the  mode  in  whidlj 
the  editors  of  the  work  before  us    have    performed  their  dniyj 
Their  short  prefnre   and  few  explanatory  notes  are  written  wijilj 
jntlgment;  but  a  belter  judgement  would  have  been  not  to  bnV!^| 
published   at  all.     VVe  arc  well  aware   bow  tempting  it   moakfl 
i>c  to  filial  affertiuii  to  pay  an  early  tribute  to  those  ^ualitietj 
for    which    it  at  least   must    feel    an    vnmixed  veneration — bOM 
affection  is  not,    in    such   cases,  a    safe   councillor — it  sees  hut  I 
one,  and  that  tbc  bright  side  of  a  character,  which  may  have 
many,  and  some  of  them  of  a  darker  hue :  nnd  in  this  [wirticular 
case  there  is  a  painful  peculiarity,  the  recollection  of  which.  alTec- 
tion  itself,  wc  should  have  thought,  would  have  been  reluctant  I» 
revive.     Thai,  however,   is  more  particularly  their  own  concern. 
But  much  the  larger  portion  of  the  work  is  very  busy,  ami  not 
very  charitably  busy,  with  the  characters  of  other  men.     On  this 
point  the  editors  say— 

'  Some  pamageB  will  be  found  in  the  parliamentary  diary  in  which 
the  conduct  uf  various  i>ergens  is  animadTerted  upon ;  but  wherever 
these  have  been  retained  they  have  been  considered  to  relate  exclusively 
tn  ))uhlic  rtiuractet  or  public  cuiiduct,  and  to  be  such  as  the  terms  in 
which  tliey  Hre  expreised,  wid  the  object  for  which  ihcy  were  writlen, 
cutitled  the  editors  to  publish,  and  would  uol  have  jvUifii'd  them  in 
suppressing.' — PrcJ.,  p.  vi. 

We  know  not  what  they  may  have  siippresscd.  but  we  do  know 
that  they  have  published  a  frrcnt  mnnv  things  about  a  great  many 
perstmt,  which  not  only  wonld  ihey  have  been  justified  in  sup- 
pressing, but  which  they  were  not  justified  in  retaining,  ami  we 
tbink  iliat  tbny  themselves  will,  on  reeonsideraiion,  tloubl  whether 
it  was  cither  decorous  or  prudent  to  incur  the  risk  of  such  n  con- 
flirt  as  eicry  page  of  their  father's  parliamentary  journal  might 
not  unnaturally  jir<>duce,  C.in  those  of  Romilly'a  p<ditiiail  adver- 
saries who  still  survive — or  the  children  nnd  friends  of  the  de- 
parteil — whose  names  are  sneered  nl,  whose  motives  are  iraduceil. 
whose  measures  arc  misre]>resented^-ean  tlie)^— who  met  and 
repelled,  face  lo  face,  tbe  attacks  of  their  linug  opponent.  I>e 
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expected  to  He  down  patiently  under  his  posthumous  imputations, 
rendered  more  solemn  and  therefore  more  ofiTensiTe  by  comind^ 
as  a  voice  from  the  grave?  If  they  submit  in  silence^  they 
belie  their  consciences  and  hallow  the  obloquy ;— if  they  reply — 
however  tenderly  or  delicately — ^they  can  hflurdly  avoid  impugning 
the  character  of  the  deceased^  and  retaliating  on  his  surviving 
friends  the  pain  inflicted  on  themselves.  This  is  a  dilemjona  into 
which  men  ought  not  to  be  forced.  The  generous  sentiment  that 
'  wars  fiot  wWi  the  dead '  supposes^  even  in  its  most  indulgent 
latitude^  that  the  dead  shall  not  be  evoked  to  make  wor  upon  us; 
and  however  unpleasant  or  invidious  may  be  the  revival  of  obso* 
lete  feuds  and  factions,  they  only  can  be  deemed  responsible  for 
the  disagreeable  results  who  have  assumed  the  previous  responsi« 
biiity  of  the  unnecessary  and  unseasonable  aggression. 

We  have  said  so  much  by  way  of  recording  our  general  opinioa 
on  this  class  of  publications,  and  to  vindicate^  in  the  particular 
case  of  Sir  Samuel  Romilly>  our  indubitable  right  to  criticise, 
repel,  and  refute  with  whatever  force  or  severity  we  may  think 
necessary,  many  of  the  doctrines  he  advocated  and  much  of  the 
conduct  he  pursued,  both  dragged  again,  by  this  publication^  into 
the  arena  of  public  controversy. 

But  though  we  thus  broadly  assert  that  right,  our  readers  will 
find  that  we  shall  use  it  sparingly — indeed,  the  severest  thing 
we  shall  say  is  that  we  deemed  Sir  Samuel's  politics  of  no 
great  weight  or  importance  even  when  enforced  by  his  own  im- 
pressive utterance  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  that  we  cer- 
tainly have  no  inclination  to  dig  them  up  again  from  the  obscurity 
of  a  tedious  diary  where  we  believe  they  are  nearly  as  innocuous 
as  any  fresh  refutation  could  render  them.  We  shall  therefore 
avoid,  as  far  as  we  can,  the  controversy  to  which  these  volumes 
seem  to  invite  us,  and  shall  rather  endeavour  to  forget  our  differ- 
ences from  the  politician  in  the  more  pleasing  recollection  of  the 
respectable  man  and  eminent  lawyer,  who  from  humble  begin- 
nings raised  himself  to  high  rank  and  still  higher  consideration, 
by  a  rare  and  fortunate  combination  of  industry  and  talents,  ac- 
companieil  by  great  purity  of  mind  and  a  high  and  proud  inde- 
pendence of  personal  character. 

The  publication  is  made  up  of  the  following  materials : — 1st,  a 
narrative  by  himself  of  his  birth,  parentage^  education,  and  life 
to  17b9>  which  occupies  not  above  a  fourth  of  the  first  volume; 
2nclly,  a  series  of  letters  to  friends,  mostly  foreigners,  about 
ecjuivalont  to  one  volume;  3rdly,  the  diary  of  his  parliamentary 
life.  The  Narrative,  particularly  the  earlier  portion  of  it,  is 
written  with  candour  and  simplicity,  and  is,  we  think,  much  the 
most  interesting  portion  of  the  pidilication^-tho  Letterh  which 
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relate  for  the  moftt  part  to  public  and  political  events  of  the  times 
from  17B0  to  1803,  are  by  no  means  lively — but  in  a  remarkably 
good,  clear,  unaffected  style,  and  showing  very  considerable  in- 
formation and  sagacity.  The  Diary  extends  from  March,  18(X), 
when  he  became  solicitor-general,  to  a  short  time  before  his  death 
in  the  autumn  of  1818 ;  it  consists  of  memoranda  of  his  political 
and  parliamentary  life,  written  from  day  to  day,  and  of  course 
imbued  with  all  the  partialities  and  passions  of  the  moment 
which  no  active  politician  can  put  off,  and  with  a  peculiarity  of 
prejudice  which  seeips  to  have  been  progressive  in  his  honest  but 
enthusiastic,  and,  even  in  his  youth,  somewhat  saturnine  disposition* 

Sir  Samuel  Romilly's  grandfather  was  one  of  the  most  re* 
spectable  class  of  persons,  as  we  think,  recorded  in  history — 
the  French  refugees— -who,  on  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of 
Nantes,  abandoned,  for  conscience'  sake,  fortune,  kindred,  and 
country,  and  prospered  (as  they  generally  did)  in  the  land  of  their 
adoption,  with  no  other  resources  than  an  elevated  and  pious 
spirit,  and  an  intelligent  and  indefatigable  industry. 

Mr.  Romilly,  whose  Christian  name  is  not  stated,  settled  in 
London,  in  the  trade  of  a  wax-bleacher.  He  married  Judith  de 
Monsallier,  the  daughter  of  another  refugee,  by  whom  he  had  a 
large  family,  of  whom  Peter — Sir  Samuels  father — was  the 
youngest.  Peter  also  married  a  lady  of  a  refugee  family  of  the 
name  of  Gamault;  so  that  it  really  turned  out  that  the  first  man 
at  the  English  bar,  who,  if  he  had  lived,  would  probably  have  been 
Lord  High  Chancellor  of  England,  and  who,  as  his  friend  DumonI 
tells  us,  used  ^  to  bless  the  tyranny  of  Louis  XIV.,  which  had 
made  him  an  Englishman,^  had  not  a  drop  of  English  blood  in 
his  veins — a  fact  which  might  be  detected  in  his  fine  but  rather 
foreign  countenance,  and  traced,  we  think,  in  his  social  habits,  and 
on  many  occasions  in  the  turn  and  tendencies  of  his  mind.  It  is 
somewhat  singular  that  while  Romilly  was  leading  the  Chancery 
bar  in  England,  Saurin,  another  branch  of  the  refugee  stock, 
enjoyed  the  same  undisputed  pre-eminence  at  the  Irish  Bar. 

Sir  Samuel  was  bom  1st  March,  1757.  His  father  was 
a  jeweller,  and  in  business  so  respectable  as  to  have  calculated 
that  his  shop  would  be  an  adequate  provision  for  Romilly  and  his 
brother.  He  had  at  one  time  thought  of  bringing  him  up  as  an 
attorney,  but  to  that  the  boy  himself  (at  the  age  of  ten,  as  it 
seems)  took,  from  the  greasy  looks,  dusty  residence,  and  scanty 
library  of  his  intended  master,  an  insuperable  aversion.  He  then 
was  instructed  in  arithmetic  and  book-keeping  to  fit  him  for  a 
clerkship  in  the  counting-house  of  Sir  Samuel  Fludyer,  alderman 
and  baronet.  As  Fludyer  was  both  his  godfather  and  cousin, 
being  the  son  of  Elizabeth  de  Monsallier^  sister  of  Romilly  s 
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f^randmother,  and  the  head  of  a  great  mercantile  house,  the  elder 
Romilly  might  naturally  have  looked  to  this  connexion  as  likely 
'to  lead  to  a  very  brilliant  fortune  for  his  son ;*  but  alas !  while 
Romilly  was  still  learning  the  elements  of  book-keeping,  Flodyer 
died  suddenly,  and  the  opening  prospect  of  commeroal  ^  riches 
and  honours  was  shut  for  ever.''*' 

He^  however,  turned  his  new  acquirements  to  some  account, 
and  for  two  years  kept  his  father's  books,  and  received  orders 
from  his  customers;  but  during  these  two  years  he  did  still 
better:  with  a  noble  aspiration  after  higher  things,  and  with 
wonderful  perseverance  and  industry,  he  determined  to  perfect, 
in  his  evenings  and  leisure  moments,  the  education  of  whidi  he 
had  received  very  rude  and  scanty  elements  at  a  neighbouring 
day-school.  He  began  by  reading  works  of  history;  poetry,  and 
criticism,  and  at  last  found  that  he  was  himself  a  poet.  He 
translated  Boileau,  and  imitated  Spenser— -his  verses,  he  says, 
were  feeble  and  puerile,  but  they  delighted  his  family,  and  ex- 
cited him  to  still  higher  efforts.  At  the  age  of  between  fifieen 
and  sixteen  he  resolved  to  learn  thoroughly  both  Latin  and 
Greek;  Latin  he  pursued  with  such  success,  that  in  four  years 
he  had  read  every  prose-writer  of  the  ages  of  pure  Latinity. 
He  read  Livy,  Sallust,  and  Tacitus  three  times  over — ^had  studied 
most  of  Cicero*s  orations,  oratorical  treatises,  and  letters,  and 
translated  a  great  part  of  them.  He  was  equally  diligent  with 
the  poets,  and  translated  portions  of  Virgil  with  such  success  that, 
as  he  pleasantly  says,  he  and  his  good-natured  relatives  concurred 
in  thinking  that  he  had  '  left  poor  Drydcn  at  a  most  humilLiting 
distance,' — a  proof,  he  modestly  adds — not  that  his  verses  were 
good,  but  that  his  taste  was  bad.  Greek  he  soon  found  would 
take  too  much  time  and  trouble  to  master,  but,  laudably  reluctant 
to  be  altogether  shut  out  from  so  large  a  class  of  knowledge,  be 
read  '  the  historians,  orators,  and  philosophers '  (he  does  not  spe- 
cify which)  '  in  the  Latin  versions  that  generally  accompany  the 
original  text.'  His  reading  Wcos  so  various,  that  he  even  acquired  a 
little  scientific  knowledge — he  knew  something  of  natural  histor}'. 

*  Hi)  vrritet  Romilly ;  but  the  prospect  of  a  coiiTiexion  with  the  commercial  hem'** 
miut  liave  beeii  more  remote  tliaii  his  words  imply — and  was  proliably  little  moiv  tiuii 
a  ftnul  expectation  on  the  |)art  of  his  father — for  Sir  Samuel  Fludyer  died  Miof 
Romillv  was  eleven  years  ohi.  Indeed,  there  are  several  inaccuracies  in  Romillv's 
accotnit  of  these  reii"'c*able  relatives.  He  docs  not  seem  to  liave  known  the  Cfarf<tiaii 
name  of  his  grandouncle  (tlic  father  of  Sir  Samuel  and  of  his  Inrother  and  partner  Sit 
TliomaM),  which  was  Stimurl,  He  states  tliat  ihey  liegaii  life  in  irry  narrow  circumstaircr^ 
We  douht  it.  Tliey  inheriteil,  we  belicAe,  their  biuineM,  already  prosperous,  fri>m  tlwir 
father.  He  says  tliat  Sir  Sanmel  was  *  created  a  iNutuiet  in  a  year  very  ivmarkahle 
for  city  lionours,  wIhii  the  king  on  his  marriage  visited  the  curporatiou  and  diui'd 
in  CinihUuill.*  Tliis  is  a  miAtiike;  Sir  Samuel  was  created  a  baronet  not  fnioi  ha|>- 
tiening  to  luive  Iieen  Lprd  Mayor  wfaeu  George  III.  dined  iu  the  city,  but  two  vtMij 
befofc  by  Georg«  II. 
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sml  nttenileil  sevornl  rourtcs  of  lerturcs  nn  natural  pluloaophj^^ 
His  father  liad  communicated  l<>  him  n  taste  for  prints  and  pio^l 
turos,  of  which  he  never  oinitled  any  opportunity  of  seeing  ifl 
good  collection;  he  knetv  the  peculiar  style  of  almost  eveflfl 
master,  and  attcnde<l  the  lectures  on  painting,  architecture,  an^J 
anatomy  given  at  the  Royal  Acaileiny.  ^M 

These  were  extraordinary  eflbrts  for  a  young  man  in  such  ^H 
situation  ;  but  as  no  good  or  evil  can  be  unmixed  in  this  worldB 
the  enthusiasm  which  supported  him  in  the  acquisition  of  knoinl 
ledge  was  occasionally  tinctured  by  a  species  of  morbid  melaaS 
choly — which  he  traced  back  to  his  earliest  childhood,  and  t^| 
'which  we  cannot  but  attribute  the  closing  catastrophe  of  his  liCvS 
Youth,  he  says,  is  commonly  said  to  be  the  season  uf  happinea|^| 
but  it  was  nut  so  with  him  : —  fl 

'  In  my  earlieiil  infancy,  ray  imagination  was  alarmeil  and  my  feu^H 
awskened  by  stories  of  devils,  witches,  and  appsritions ;  and  ihey  had  i^t 
much  greater  effect  upon  me  than  is  even  usual  with  children  ;  nt  Im^H 
I  judge  so  from  their  effect  being  of  n  more  than  usual  diiratioo.  TbjH 
iiuftges  of  terror,  with  which  thoie  titles  almnnd,  infested  my  imaginstia^| 
very  long  after  !  had  discsrdcd  all  belief  in  the  tales  themselves,  and  ^H 
the  notions  on  which  they  arc  built;  nnd  crcn  now  [in  his  fartiet^t 
year!]  although  I  have  been  accuslomed  for  many  years  to  pass  niffi 
evenings  and  my  nights  in  solitude,  and  without  even  a  servant  sleepn^ffl 
in  my  chambers,  I  must,  with  mme  shnme,  confess  that  they  are  somwl 
times  very  unwelcome  intruders  upon  my  thoughts.' — \o\.  i.  pp.  10,  IW* 
He  odds  an  instance,  which  is  curious  from  its  resemblance  to  a 
recent  atrocity : — 

'  I  often  recollect,  and  never  wiihout  shuddering,  a  story  which,  in 
my  earliest  childhood  (for  my  memory  hardly  reaches  beyond  it),  I  over- 
heard, as  I  lay  in  l)cd,  relnted  by  an  uld  woman  who  wkb  employed 
about  our  house,  of  a  servant  murdering  his  muster ;  and  particularly 
that  part  of  it  where  the  nmiderer,  with  a  knife  in  his  hand,  hod  crqit. 
in  the  di^ad  of  night,  to  the  side  at  the  bed  in  which  his  master  la;^  _ 
asleep,  and  when,  as  from  a  momeutafy  cumiiunciion,  he  was  hesitatiq 
before  he  executed  his  bloody  purpose,  he  on  a  sudden  heard  a  dee 
hollow  voice  whispcrini;  close  to  his  enr  in  a  commauding  tont 
he  *hoidd  acCDrnplish  his  design  I"  * — p.  11. 

This  disposition  t»  mel.-incholy  took  tit  one  time  the  turn  of  a 
niiprehcnsiim  uf  his  father's  drath.  which  as  lie  describes  it  tnili 
have  been  almost  monomaniac : — 

'  The  idea  of  my  father's  approaching  death  putsilcft"me  even  i 
midst  of  scenes  which  seemed  most  likely  lo  dispel  such  gloomy  refled 
tions.  I  rememlwr  once  accompanying  him  to  the  iheatre  on  a  nigli 
when  Qarrick  acted.  Thcplsywas  i^nra,  nnd  it  was  followed  by  tU 
fsTce  of  l<ethe.  The  inimJuble  and  various  powers  of  acting,  wliid 
were  displayed  by  that  admiruble  performer  in  both  those  pieces,  couM 
not  for  a  moment  drive  from  my  mind  the  dismal  idea  which  h      '  ' 
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Bie.  In  the  aged  Lusignan  I  saw  what  my  father  in  a  few  jetn  woaU 
be,  tottering  on  the  brink  of  the  grave ;  and  when  in  the  farce  the  old 
man  desires  to  drink  the  waters  of  Lethe  that  he  may  forget  how  old  he 
is,  I  thought  that  the  same  idea  must  naturallv  present  itself  to  my 
father ;  that  he  must  see  as  clearly  as  I  did  that  nis  death  could  not  be 
at  the  distance  of  many  years  ;  and  that,  notwithstanding  his  apparent 
cheerfulness,  that  idea  must  often  prev  upon  his  mind,  and  poison  hit 
happiness  more  even  than  it  did  mme. — p.  13. 

No  date  is  given  to  this  story^  but  Zara  and  Lethe  were  acted 
together  three  times  in  1766^  when  Romilly  was  nine,  and  once 
in  1772,  when  he  was  near  fifteen;  from  the  context  we  should  be 
led  to  assign  this  anecdote  to  the  earlier  date. 

How  remarkable,  how  painful,  and,  considering  the  conclosioo 
of  his  life,  how  awful  is  the  following  description  of  tbe  feelingi 
of  a  mere  child  : — 

*  A  dreadful  impression  was  made  on  me  bv  relations  of  murden  and 
acts  of  cruelty.  The  prints  which  I  found  in  tne  lives  of  the  martyrs  and 
the  Newgate  Calendar  have  cost  me  many  sleepless  nights.  My  dreamt 
too  were  disturbed  by  the  hideous  images  which  haunted  my  imagina- 
tion by  day.  I  thought  myself  present  at  executions,  murderB,  and 
scenes  of  blood ;  and  I  have  often  lain  in  bed  agitated  by  my  terron, 
equally  afraid  of  remaining  awake  in  the  dark,  and  of  falling  asleep  to 
encounter  the  horrors  of  my  dreams*  Oflen  have  I  in  my  evening 
prayers  to  God  besought  him,  with  the  utmost  fervour,  to  suffer  me  to 
pass  the  night  undisturbed  by  horrid  dreams.' — p.  12. 

Whilst  he  was  attending  to  his  father's  business,  and  at  the  same 
time  pursuing  these  various  studies,  which  probably  alleviated  hit 
mental  anguish,  a  relation  of  his  mother's,  a  AI.  de  la  Haize,  died, 
leaving  a  legacy  of  14,000/.  or  15,000/.  to  the  family,  of  which 
Romilly's  share  was  near  3000/.  '  Blessed,'  he  exclaims,  '  be 
his  memory  for  it !  but  for  this  legacy  the  portion  of  my  life  which 
is  already  [1796]  passed,  must  have  been  spent  in  a  manner  the 
most  irksome  and  painful,  and  my  present  condition  would  pro- 
bably have  been  wretched  and  desperate.'  (vol.  i.  p.  26.)  On  this 
accession  of  fortune,  Romilly,  with  the  approbation  of  his  father. 
finally  loft  the  shop,  which  was  in  every  respect  uncongenial  to 
him,  and  reverting  to  the  law  as  a  profession,  was  bound  appren- 
tice to  one  of  the  fnvom  clerks  in  Chancery  for  five  years. 

Out  of  office-hours  and  in  the  vacations,  young  Romilly  pursued 
his  studies  with  great  zeal  and  corresponding  success.  His  project 
at  this  period  was  to  follow  his  profession  only  as  far  as  was  neces- 
sary for  a  livelihood,  and  to  aspire  to  fame  by  his  literary  pur- 
suits. At  first  he  hoped  to  be  a  poet,  but,  at  nineteen,  had  the 
sense  and  grHKl  taste  to  give  over  versifying,  though  he  still  hoped 
to  be  a  distinguished  author,  and  exercised  himself  assiduously  in 
prose  composition.      While  he  was  purstiing   these  studies,   be 
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formed  an  acquaintance  which  had  a  great  influence  on  all  his 
subsequent  life — it  was  that  of  Mr.  John  Roget,  a  Genevese  cler- 
gyman^ who  had  been  invited  over  to  serve  the  French  refugee 
chapel  which  the  Romilly  family  attended.  This  chapel  had 
been  hitherto  an  object  of  disgust  to  Romilly,  and  '  nothing,'  he 
thought,  'was  ever  worse  calculated  to  inspire  the  mind  of  a 
child  with  respect  for  religion  than  such  a  kind  of  religious  wor- 
ship— an  uncouth  room  in  a  dirty  alley — a  few  strange-looking 
old  women  for  a  congregation,  and  a  stammering  and  monotonous 
preacher.' 

We  need  not  express  our  opinion  that  the  Calvinistic  forms  of 
worship  are  not  very  congenial  to  elegant  and  imaginative  minds ; 
but  the  poverty  of  the  ritual,  and,  we  must  add,  the  narrow  view, 
that  confounded  reUgion  with  the  mean  chapel  and  the  tedious  mi- 
nister, seem  to  have  been  peculiarly  unfortunate  in  Romilly's  case. 
His  constitutional  melancholy  would  probably  have  found  in  the 
habitual  practices  of  early  piety  its  most  appropriate  remedy— but 
he  leaves  us  to  suppose  that  the  religious  instruction  of  his  infancy 
was  very  scanty,  and  of  his  youth  little  or  none.  His  '  father  was/ 
he  tells  us,  '  very  religious,  and  read  family  prayers  every  Sunday, 
but  he  attached  much  less  importance  to  the  forms  of  religion  than 
the  substance  of  US  (vol.  i.  p.  7.)  This  distinction  between  the 
form  and  substance  of  religion  is  the  common  cant  of  those  who 
care  for  neither  the  substance  nor  the  form  ;  but  Romilly  goes 
further,  by  adding,  '  the  substance  he  thought  consisted  in  doing 
good  to  our  fellow-creatures*  (t6.)  This  definition  of  religion, 
which  would  equally  suit  the  case  of  a  benevolent  Turk,  Jew,  or 
even  infidel,  must  be  a  gloss  of  Sir  SamueFs  own,  and  never 
could  have  been  the  opinion  of  his  good  old  father.  It  is,  indeed, 
a  strange  remark  from  one  who  had  just  reoorde<l  the  noble 
sacrifices  his  family  had  made  for  conscience*  sake.  If  their  sense 
of  the  duties  of  religion  had  been  limited  to  the  alistract  bene- 
volence of  '  doing  good  to  their  fellow-creatures,*  the  Revocation 
of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  would  have  been  to  them  whollv  innocu- 
ous,  and  they  would  undoubtedly  have  done  more  ^ood  of  that 
kind  as  gentlemen  on  their  hereditary  estates,  than  by  seeking 
a  painful  and  precarious  livelihood  as  artisans  in  the  workshops 
of  foreign  countries.  In  fact,  it  would  be  nearer  the  truth  to  say 
that  the  question  at  issue  between  them  and  the  bigoted  adrisers 
of  Louis  XIV.  was — in  the  sense  in  which  Romilly  uses  the 
word — form,  and  nothing  but  form — ^the  Protestant  form  of 
Christianity  !  Against  that /brm the  persecution  was  directed: 
for  thatyf>rm  they  were  content  to  suffer  forfeiture  and  exile ;  and 
they  would,  we  doubt  not,  have  been  exceedingly  scandalised 
had  they  been  told  that  their  immediate  descendant  would  so 
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misrepresent  and  disparage  their  high  modvef  and  their  lacred 
cause  as  to  confound  Christianity  with  general  benevolence,  and 
to  insinuate  that  the  difference  between  popery,  pagamsm,  and 
the  protestant  fcdih,  was  only  a  matter  of  form. 

It  seems  clear,  however,  that  except  by  *  reading  family  pray* 
ers  on  Sunday^  (the  day  on  which  public  worship  would  render 
them  the  least  necessary)  Romilly's  father  gave  his  son  no  ideas 
of  a  religious  tendency ;  and  the  first  and  best  channel  of  early 
religious  and  moral  instruction— the  maternal  lips — seems  to 
have  been  altogether  closed.  Indeed,  his  mother  is  scarcely 
mentioned,  except  to  say  that  her  state  of  health  incapacitated 
her  from  taking  any  part  in  the  education  of  her  children.  We 
are  not  told  the  precise  nature  of  her  disorder,  but  that  it  origin* 
ated  in  '  despair  *  at  the  difficulties  which  her  family  raised  to 
her  union  with  Mr.  Romilly,  '  which  destroyed  her  health 
and  endangered  her  life,'  and  reduced  her  to  such  a  state, 
as  it  seems,  of  nonentity  in  her  own  family,  that  her  vefj 
existence  is  alluded  to  in  only  two  or  three  vague  words;  but 
her  name,  her  age,  and  even  her  death  are  not  so  much  as 
mentioned.     Her  children 

*  were  brought  up  principally  by  a  kind  and  pious  relative  of  hers,  i 
Mrs.  Margaret  Facquier,  who  tauffht  them  to  read — though  the  booln 
were  ill  suited  to  their  age — the  Bible,  Spectator,  and  Telemachua ;  but 
this  kind  relation  having  too  bad  health  to  attend  them  constantly,  the 
chief  care  of  the  children  devolved  on  Mary  Evans,  a  female  servant, 
very  ill  qualified  to  give  them  instruction,  or  to  cultivate  their  under- 
standing.'— vol.  i.  p.  10. 

But  she  was  to  Romilly  '  in  the  place  of  a  mother.*  Under  all 
this  smooth  and  affectionate  description  of  his  early  instructors,  it 
is  but  too  clear  that  the  poor  child  liad  not  that  deep  and  gentle  dis- 
cipline of  the  heart  and  spirit  which  would  have  alleviated — ^perhaps 
prevented  —  the  visionary  miseries  of  his  youth,  and  have  at  once 
softened  and  strengthened  his  mind  for  the  trials  of  the  world. 

The  ministry  of  Mr.  Roget  does  not  seem  to  have  at  all  im- 
proved  the  spiritual  condition  of  Romilly,  who  praises  '  hit 
sermons,  composed  with  taste  and  eloquence,  and  delivered  with 
great  propriety  and  animation/  but  no  intimation  is  given  of  any 
other  effect  than  admiration  of  his  eloquence.  Mr.  Roget  sochi 
grew  into  great  intimacy  with  the  Romilly  family,  which  was  in 
1778  cemented  by  Lis  union  with  Miss  Romilly.  Air.  Roget 
encouraged  and  directed  Romilly  in  liis  studies,  and  no  doubt 
contributed  to  his  future  fortune  and  fame  by  the  favourable  esti- 
mate which  he  formed  of  his  talents,  and  the  exciting  confidenre 
with  which  he  predicted  his  success.  But  he  seems  to  have  done 
him  also  a  very  im|)ortant  though  of  course  unintentional  injury : — 
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*  '*  Roi^I  wBi  lu  ndmirer  ol  the  writinga  of  liia  countryman  Roiuscait, 
■lid  he  miidc  iiieac(|iiftiiile<l  wiUi  them.  With  what  utoniehmcut  uid 
delight  did  I  litsl  tcul  them !  I  «cemed  liniispuiled  iuiiJ  u  new  vurld. 
His  aediiciiijE  eloquence  bo  captivated  iDy  teasun,  that  I  wna  blind  lu  all 
his  errors.  1  iuil)ihtd  nil  his  duciriucB,  adopted  alt  his  upiuiuue,  anil 
cmbractd  hie  system  of  luotality  with  itic  fcrvuur  of  a  convert  to  ionic 
new  leligiuii,  Tlint  enthusiasm  hua  long  since  evajwrated ;  and  ihuugh 
I  ani  not  even  non-  to  culd  and  insensible  as  tu  be  able  nnder  any  eir- 
curaslances  to  read  his  wrilings  with  un  even  and  langnid  pulse,  and 
nnmuistened  cyea,  yet  I  am  never  tempted  to  esclaim,  Malo  dim 
Vlattme  (Trare,  <mam  rum  a/iii  vera  stmliTe, — a  motto  which  I  once 
seriously  inscribed  in  the  first  page  of  Endle.' — vol.  i.  pp.  31.  32. 

We  need  not  say  bow  pprniciuus  a  guide  Housseati  miffbt  be  to 
any  young  man,  but  lie  woaki  be  pecnliarly  sii  to  one  of  Roniilly's 
morbid  sensibility ;  and  tliough  he  rcnivered  from  tbe  e\trcmc 
and  riinntii-al  cnlliusiasm  described  in  ibe  foregoing  eslract,  we 
doubt  whether  he  ever  wholly  eacapeil  from  the  unhappy  influence 
ufhis  doctrines.     Indeed,  he  proceeds  to  say — 

'  But  though  the  wriliugs  of  Roussenu  coDtnin  many  errors  on  the 
most  important  subjects,  they  may  yet  be  lead  with  great  advnutage. 
There  ft,  jirrhaps,  no  writer  so  capable  cfinfpiriruj  a  young  mind  with 
an  anient  love  oj'artue,  ajixed  hatreil  of  opprciiion,  and  a  (witempt 
for  all  faUe  giorjf,  as  Houfvau  ;  and  I  escribe,  in  a  great  degree,  to  the 
irralioiial  admiration  of  him,  which  I  once  entertained,  those  dispositions 
of  mind  from  which  I  have  derived  mv  grcalett  boppincsa  throughout 
life.'— vol-  i.  p.  32. 

We  nill  as  soon  believe  that  figs  can  be  gathered  from  thistles 
as  that '  a  lore  of  virtue,'  or  any  other  good  or  noble  feeling,  can 
be  inspired  by  that  crazy,  heartless,  and  impure  charlatan.  This, 
howevi?r,  was  written  in  I79ti,  and  we  cannot  doubt  the  twenty 
subsequent  years  of  his  life  still  further  reduced  Roinilly's  esti- 
mate uf  Rousseau  as  a  momlisl,  though  the  inBuencc  of  his  ]>oli- 
tical  theories  may  have  continued  to  the  last ;  nnd,  indeed,  we 
find  that,  so  late  aa  1813,  Sir  Samuel  says,  in  eulogising  society 
in  Geneva,  that  'it  had  all  the  liveliness  of  French  conversation 
without  its  frivolity,  and  the  good  sensp  of  England,  with  a  rf'fned 
"terary  last£  formed  by  an  intimate  and  familiar  acquaintance 

ilh  the  writings  of  Rmiimean  and  VMlairf,  to  which  ice  have  no 
■tensifnu'  (vol.  i,  p.  56).  The  observation  that  the  people  of 
ra  were  better  acquainte<l  with  Rousseau  nnd  Vollairc — the 
one  n  native,  the  other  almost  a  resident,  ami  l>oth  writing  in  the 
language  of  the  place — than  England  could  prrtriid  to  be.  seems 
absurd  enough,  but  wc  more  seriously  wonder  that,  in  comparing 
the  respective  stales  of  society,  Sir  Samuel  Koinilly  should  have 
assigned  such  a  preponderating  value  to  a  familiarity  with  the 
works  of  those  two  iniscfaie\-ous,  jvt  shallow  sophists. 
»..  TJ 
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There  are  circumstances  in  Sir  Samuers  history  that  render 
the  state  of  his  mind  on  the  subject  of  religion  so  impcHlant — 
particularly  as  the  editors  profess  to  publish  this  work  for  the 
purposes  of  *  example  and  instruction* — that  we  feel  ourselves 
reluctantly  obliged  to  say  that,  with  our  best  diligence^  we  hate 
not  been  able  to  discover  throughout  these  volumes — his  own  share 
written,  he  says,  for  the  instruction  of  his  children — any  distinct 
evj^lence  that  he  was  a  Christian,  though  there  is  abundant  proof 
that  he  was  a  man  of  the  kindest  social  and  domestic  feelings, 
and  of  the  purest  morality,  that  he  believed  in  a  future  state  of 
retribution^  and  had  a  full  and  well*reasoned  conviction  of  the 
existence  and  transcendent  attributes  of  the  Deity. 

In  his  letter  of  condolence  to  his  sister  on  the  loss  of  her  hus- 
band, his  own  dearest  friend  and  a  Christian  minister,  we  find 
indeed  very  satisfactory  expressions  as  to  the  justice  and  mercy  of 
God,  but  no  allusion  to  what  we  should  have  thought  the  most 
natural  topic  of  consolation  on  such  an  occasion,  the  atoning  merits 
of  the  Redeemer,  and  '  the  sure  and  certain  hope  of  the  resurrec- 
tion to  eternal  life  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ* 

He  writes  on  this  melancholy  occasion  to  Mrs.  Roget  that, 
great  as  their  common  loss  is, 

*  still  are  we  not  without  reason  to  be  consoled^  when  we  reflect  thit 
this  great  misfortune  is  ours  alone,  and  reaches  not  our  dear  friend.. .  • 
Dissolution  of  life  is  not,  iu  truth,  a  misfortune  to  any  man  who  has 
lived  well ;  to  him  it  must  have  been  less  so  than  to  any  man  I  ever 
knew,  for  it  was  always  present  to  his  mind,  and  his  whole  life  was  a 
preparation  for  it.  He  is  now  assuredly  rewarded  for  his  virtues  by 
that  God  in  whom  he  has  always  firmly  believed,  and  he  now  partakes 
of  that  immortality  for  which  he  showed,  by  the  whole  tenor  of  his  life, 
that  he  knew  he  was  created.' — vol.  i.  p.  283. 

And  again — 

*  I  rather  consider  what  is  the  amount  of  my  loss,  and  examine  whit 
is  real  and  what  imaginary  in  the  terrors  of  death.  I  know  tliat  my 
dear  brother's  virtues  had  made  him  invulnerable  to  its  sting.  I  know 
that  he  is  immortal,  I  know  that  he  still  lives ;  and  I  carry  the  idea  si> 
far  as  to  read  over  all  his  former  letters.  I  think  with  myself  he  is  still 
ouly  in  a  foreign  country, — we  shall  soon  meet  again;  not  so  soou, 
indeed,  as  we  intended  ;  but  what  can  be  late  that  is  circumscribed  by 
the  limits  of  life,  and  what  can  be  distant  that  lies  uo  fartlier  than  the 
grave  ?  1  reflect  that  my  dear  brother  is  now  more  present  with  me 
than  ever,  that  he  looks  down  upon  me  from  Heaven,  is  the  witness  of 
all  my  actions,  knows  all  that  passes  in  my  mind,  and  sees  the  sincerity 
of  my  affection  for  him :  that  he  will  still  be  the  euardian  and  director 
of  my  conduct;  and  that,  whenever  I  am  doubtful  how  to  act,  I  ^ill 
consider  how  he  would  have  acted  in  such  a  situation,  and  I  shall  then 
be  certain  always  to  determine  for  what  is  just  and  virtuous. '^-vol.  i. 
pp.  285,  28(5. 

AU 
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All  this  is  piously  felt  and  beautifully  expressed;  and  as 
familiar  letters^  or  even  an  autobiography^  are  not  a  confession 
of  faith,  we  should  not  have  looked  for  any  more  particular 
expression  of  his  reUgious  tenets,  but  for  his  avowal  of  a  ne^ 
glected  childhood,  and  his  eulogies  of  Rousseau  and  Voltaire. 
There  is  given,  however,  in  the  Srd  volume  and  under  the  date  of 
1812,  what  the  editors  call  a  prayer, — though  it  distinctly  dis- 
claims prayer, — but  which  is  a  thanksgiving,  and,  in  our  judgment* 
rather  too  much  in  the  style  of  the  Pharisee  in  the  parable. 

M812. 

'Almighty  God!  Creator  of  all  things!  the  source  of  all  wisdom,  and 
goodness,  and  virtue,  and  happiness !  I  bow  down  before  thee — not  te 
offer  up  prayeriy  fur  I  dare  not  presume  to  think  or  hope  that  thy  most 
just,  unerring,  and  supreme  will  can  be  in  any  degree  influenced  by  any 
supplications  of  mine — ^nor  to  pour  forth  praises  and  adorations,  for  I 
feel  that  I  am  unworthy  tg  offer  them,  but,  in  all  humihty,  and  with  a 
deep  sense  of  my  own  insignificance,  to  express  the  thanks  of  a  contented 
and  happy  being,  for  the  innumerable  benefits  which  he  enjoys.  I 
cannot  reflect  that  I  am  a  human  being,  living  in  civilised  society,  born 
the  member  of  a  free  state,  the  son  of  virtuous  and  tender  parents,  blest 
with  an  ample  fortune,  endowed  with  faculties  which  have  enabled  me 
to  acquire  that  fortune  myself,  enjoying  a  fair  reputation,  beloved  by  my 
relations,  esteemed  by  my  friends,  thought  well  of  by  most  of  my  coun- 
trymen to  whom  my  name  is  known,  united  to  a  kind,  virtuous,  enlight- 
ened, and  most  affectionate  wife,  the  father  of  seven  children  all  in  per- 
fect health,  and  all  giving,  by  the  goodness  of  their  dispositions,  a 
promise  of  future  excellence,  and  though  myself  far  advanced  in  life, 
yet  still  possessed  of  health  and  strengtn  which  seem  to  afford  me  the 
prospect  of  future  years  of  enjoyment, — I  cannot  reflect  on  all  these 
things  and  not  express  my  gratitude  to  thee,  O  God !  from  whom  all 
this  good  has  flowed.  I  am  sincerely  grateful  for  all  this  happiness.  I 
am  smcerely  grateful  for  the  happiness  of  all  those  who  are  most  dear 
to  me,  of  my  beloved  wife,  of  my  sweet  children,  of  my  relations,  and  of 
my  friends. 

*  I  prostrate  myself,  0  Almighty  and  Omniscient  God,  before  thee. 
In  endeavouring  to  contemplate  thy  divine  attributes,  I  seek  to  elevate 
my  soul  towards  thee ;  I  seek  to  improve  and  ennoble  my  faculties,  and 
to  strengthen  and  quicken  my  ardour  for  the  public  good ;  and  I  ap* 
pear  to  myself  to  rise  above  my  earthly  existence,  while  I  am  indulging 
the  hope  that  I  may  at  some  time  prove  an  humble  instrument  in  thedivine 
work  of  enlarging  the  sphere  of  human  happiness.' — vol.  iii.  pp.76,  77. 

This  may  be  a  beautiful  cumposition,  though,  to  our  taste^  it 
savours  too  much  of  'the  pride  that  apes  humility;*  but,  as  a 
religious  exercise,  it  is  alt4)gether  unsatisfactory.  It  distinctly  re- 
jects the  Christian  doctrine  of  prayer,  nor  does  it  express — but^  on 
the  contrary,  by  the  repudiation  of  prayer,  seems  to  disclaim — 
any  belief  ia  the  ChrUtian  ref^laiian.     It  evinces  gratitude  for 

prosperity — 
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prosperity — an  easy  duty ! — but  affords  no  germ  of  consulalion  in 
the  trying:  day  of  adversity.  It  dutifully  acknowledges  the  Creator, 
but  omits — what  hardly  could  have  been  omitted  on  such  an 
occasion  if  it  were  felt — any  reliance  on  the  Comforter,  or  any 
hope  in  the  Redeemer,  In  short  we  have  been  able  to  discorer 
nothing  which  can  assure  us  that  Romilly  was  more  than  Plato 
(whom  indeed  he  very  strangely  calls  '  the  author  of  all  the  good 
theology  that  ever  existed,^  i.  179)>  or  Cicero,  or  any  other  enl^t- 
ened  professor  of  natural  religion  might  have  been.  If  it  be  the 
result  of  mere  accident  that  in  the  papers  and  correspondence 
selected  for  publication  he  did  not  happen  to  express  his  Christian 
convictions,  we  trust  that  in  another  edition  something  may  be 
introduced — a  line,  a  word  to  clear  up  an  obscurity  which  is  in- 
jurious to  his  memory^  ^nd,  by  so  prominent  an  example,  detri- 
mental to  the  best  interests  of  mankind.  Concerning  the  reli- 
gious feelings  of  private  or  even  of  public  men  in  ordinary 
circumstances,  the  world  has  little  right  to  be  over-inquisitive; 
but  when  a  character  is  deliberately  produced  as  a  pattern  of 
virtue  and  an  object  of  imitation,  we  surely  have  a  fair  claim  to  be 
satisfied  one  way  or  the  other  on  the  most  important  point  of  human 
character.  Tlus  must  be  our  justification — but  we  feel  that  it  is  an 
ample  one — for  the  suggestions  which  we  have  ventured  to  make 
on  a  subject  which  is  painful  to  us,  and  may  probably  be  still 
more  so  to  others. 

To  return  to  our  narrative.  He  had  not  been  long  plodding  in 
the  routine  of  the  Six  Clerks'  office,  when  he  began— chiefly,  it 
seems^  under  the  encouragement  of  Roget — to  turn  his  thoughts 
to  the  higher  walks  of  the  legal  profession.  Most  of  his  friemls 
thought  it  would  be  an  imprudent  change;  his  legacy  from  Mr. 
De  la  Haize  would  have  enabled  him  to  purchase  his  master's  seat 
in  the  office^  and  in  that  situation  he  would  have  been  secure  of  a 
competent  income  for  life,  without  risk,  and  with  leisure  enough 
to  have  pursued  his  great  object — literary  fame;  but  his  legacy 
was  in  the  hands  of  his  father,  from  whom  it  could  not  have  been 
withdrawn  without  great  inconvenience  to  him  :  this  consideration 
came  in  aid  of  Roget^s  flattering  estimate  of  his  talents  and  o( 
his  own  natural  ambition,  and  determined  him  for  the  bar.  He 
mentions  another  motive,  which  he  probably  thought  character- 
istic— and  so  do  we  : — 

'  There  was  another  circumstance,  ^bich,  though  a  triding  one,  I 
ought  to  mention ;  for  it  certainly  had  some,  though  I  cannot  at  this 
distance  of  time  recollect  how  great  an  influence  over  the  judgment 
which  1  exercised.  The  works  of  Thomas  had  fallen  into  my  bands : 
I  had  read  with  admiration  his  Eloge  of  Daguesseau ;  and  the  career  of 
glory,  which  he  represents  that  illustrious  magistrate  to  have  nm,  bad 
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excited  tu  a  very  great  degree  my  ardour  and  my  tnibhiun,  aod  opene| 
to  my  imajtinatioii  new  jjuiIie  of  glory.'— vol.  i.  p.  45.  i« 

Tliis  Thomas  wna  such  a  pumpous  and  iafliitet]  miniufadurii 
of  lerbinije  that  Vnltnirc  used  tu  write  the  word  (julimaliat-^ 
Galilkotivis  ;  and  Humili^'s  admiration,  vlule  it  allows  liow  apt  hil 
miiiil  was  to  receive  tlie  impulses  of  a  nuble  amtiJtioD,  pruvM 
also  iiuw  liable  it  was  to  the  inSuciices  of  lUal  scbuoL  of  /'r^tuli 
philosophy  into  which  his  connexions  and  circumstances  bad,  m 
wc  think,  unfortunately  thrown  liini.  J| 

At  the  age  then  of  twenty-two  he  entered  Iiimself  at  Gmy's  l[Uh| 
and,  under  the  advice  of  luslule  master  in  the  Six  Clerks'  olGds 
— abetter  guide  than  Thomas,  ur  Rousseau — became  the  pupil  oj 
a  chancery  draftsman,  Mr.  Spr:mger — afterwards  a  Master  hi  ihM 
Court.  At  his  house  the  3'oung  studeat  passed  ail  his  morniDfl| 
and  must  of  his  evening^s,  and  had  access  to  a  very  gtmd  librar^ 
of  which  he  mode  very  good  use.  Mr.  Spranger  (who,  be  it  uM 
served,  was  a  Whig)  directed  his  technical  reading,  while  his  oiM 
taste,  judgment,  and  assiduity  increased  and  perfected  his  olhal 
acquirements.  He  read  history — iinprovc«l  his  KngUsh  stjie  ba 
translating  the  best  classical  models,  and  his  elocution  by  niakioa 
imag'Iiiary  speeches ;  occasionally  he  attended  the  two  Houses  qj 
Parliament,  and  used  himself  to  UTitc,  ur  excogitate,  answers  to  tbjj 
speeches  he  heard  there.  That  he  might  lose  no  lime,  he  geonj 
rally  reserved  these  exercises  for  the  limes  of  his  walking  mm 
riding,  and  by  practice  could  at  lost  think  these  compositions  M 
be  walked  through  the  most  crowded  streets.  M 

His  close  application  to  his  studies  pruveil  at  last  injurious  M 
his  heallh,  which  other  causes  also  tended  lo  impair.  The  cbiq 
uf  these  was  the  declining  health  of  Mr.  Ruget,  nho  was  altackfli 
by  a  pulmonary  complaint,  and  ordered  tu  try  bis  native  air:  fafl 
wife  of  course  accompanied  him,  and  her  distresting  situation 
separated  for  the  first  lime  from  her  family,  in  a  foreign  coimtrgij 
auioiigst  strangers,  and  watching  the  progress  of  the  horrible  diH 
case  that  preyed  uj>un  her  husband — 'pierced  Romiljy  lo  tiM 
heart,  and  the  dread  of  what  she  hod  to  undergo  preyed  conlfi 
nually  on  his  mind.'  But  e\en  when  Ruget  appeared  lo  meai 
and  bis  sister's  prospects  brightened,  his  own  heallh  was  sd 
deplorable,  and  his  ])h)sicianadvise<l  him  to  try  the  waters  ofBatM 
where  he  accordingly  passed  six  weeks  of  ibc  spring  of  1 780.  Hi 
description  of  his  situation  at  this  time  is  painful  and  remarkable  :-^ 

'  I  disiilf  loo  much  of  the  water;  I  wss  advited  by  an  apoihccifl 
thcic  l»  try  the  hath  :  I  fotlawed  that  advice,  but  I  went  into  the  ham 
when  it  «aa  too  hot,  I  stayed  in  it  loo  lung,  mid  in  n  sbuit  time,  n 
these  various  mcan«,  I  found  myself  in  a  much  wursc  slate  ihnn  that  li 
wbieh  I  had  Irfi  town.  The  disorder  in  ny  ■tumach  wms  all  1  bad  du| 
^^^complkia  of;  but  uow  I  wis  disordered  ihrgughout  my  whole  fmafl 
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I  was  incapable  of  walking  lialf  a  mile  without  exceanve  fiuigne.  Aay 
exertion  either  of  mind  or  body  produced  the  moat  diatieasing  palpitation 
of  my  heart.  My  nighta  were  aleeplaa,  my  daya  reatiesa  and  agitated. 
My  apprehenaiona  for  the  future  were  the  moat  gloomy.  Having  heaid 
at  Bath  of  persons  who  had  never  recovered  from  the  relaxed  and 
nervous  habit  into  which  an  intemperate  use  of  the  hot  bath  had  re- 
duced them,  I  persuaded  myself  that  such  was  my  destination-  I  imt- 
§ined  that  my  whole  life  (and  I  feared  it  might  be  a  long  one)  would 
rag  on  in  my  then  state,  useless  to  all  mankind  and  burdensome  to 
myself;  and  I  erUertained  strong  apprehensions  that  my  disorder  mi^ 
end  in  madness,^ — vol.  i.  pp.  49,  50. 

Under  the  pressure  ol  all  these  real  or  imaginary  ills  he  returned 
to  town>  where  his  physician,  who  aeema  to  have  seen  that  the 
disease  was  of  the  mind  rather  than  of  the  body,  and  who  had 
probably  sent  him  to  Bath  rather  for  diversion  than  for  the  medi- 
cinal properties  of  the  waters,  now  advised  the  cold  bath,  the 
chalybeate  waters  of  Islington,  and  the  relinquishment  of  all 
study.  '  This  last  recommendation,'  adds  Romilly,  '  was  unneoet- 
sary,  for  my  constant  restlessness  and  uneasiness  made  it  impos* 
sible  for  me  to  fix  my  attention  to  anything.' 

He  was  growing  better  when  the  riots  in  London  broke  out 
and  '  obliged  him  to  undergo  bodily  fatigues,  which  threw  him 
back  again,  and  left  him  in  a  very  deplorable  state.'  The  rioti 
we  know  lasted  but  three  days ;  and  the  '  bodUy  fatiguew*  which 
had  so  '  deplorable'  an  effect  were  no  more  than  that,  when  the 
members  of  the  several  inns  of  court  armed  themselves  in  their 
own  defence,  Romilly  '  was  for  one  whole  night  under  arms,  and 
stood  sentinel  for  several  hours  at  the  gate  in  Holborn !' 

'This  fatigue,'  which  to  any  other  man  would  have  been 
nothing  at  all,  '  threw  him,'  he  tells  us,  '  back  into  a  worse  state 
of  health  than  ever — he  was  so  relaxed  he  could  hardly  stand — 
his  nights  were  restless ;  and  if  the  continual  agitation  of  his  fibres 
had  allowed  him  to  sleep,  the  pulsation  of  his  heart,  which  was 
continually  sensible  to  him,  and  which  was  visible  through  his 
clothes  when  he  was  dressed,  would  have  prevented  him.  He 
felt  so  sensibly  and  so  disagreeably  every  change  of  the  weather, 
that  he  continued  possessed  with  the  idea  that  his  health  was 
irrecoverably  lost — that  for  the  rest  of  his  days  he  should  be  a 
wretched  valetudinarian,  and  that  the  bright  prospects  of  success 
in  his  profession,  in  which  he  had  sometimes  mdulged,  were  shut 
out  from  him  for  ever.'  (vol.  i.  p.  A2.) 

This  pitiable  state  of  mind  and  body  seems  to  have  continuetl 
for  a  couple  of  years,  when  a  circumstance  occurred  which,  by 
operating  an  almost  immediate  amendment,  proved,  we  think,  what 
might  already  have  been  presumed,  that  his  malady  was  really  hy]K>- 
chondriacal.     Koget's  healthy  though  somewhat  improved^  Iclt  no 
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great  hope  of  bis  being  soon  able  to  resume  his  duty  in  England, 
and  he  and  his  wife  were  naturally  anxious  for  the  presence  of 
their  infant  boy  (the  present  Dr.  Roget),  who,  when  they  under- 
took their  sad  journey,  had  been  left  with  his  grandfather ;  and  as 
the  child  and  his  nursemaid  oould  not  be  trusted  unaccompanied, 
on  so  long  a  journey,  it  was  settled  that  Romilly  should  escort 
them  to  Geneva.  He  had  never  been  abroad,  and  the  novelty 
and  variety  of  the  objects  which  surprised  and  amused  him  were, 
we  have  no  doubt,  the  immediate  cause  of  a  simultaneous  im- 
provement in  his  health — though,  like  most  other  hypochondriacs, 
he  does  not  seem  to  have  seen  very  clearly  either  the  true  nature 
of  his  disorder  or  the  efficacy  of  diversion  as  a  remedy.  He 
travelled  with  a  voiturier,  having  half  a  dozen  companions,  and  ac- 
complishing about  thirty  or  forty  miles  a-day — through  Flanders, 
Alsace,  and  Lorraine — to  Lausanne,  where  he  found  Roget  in 
better  health  than  he  expected^  and  passed  six  weeks  of  high  en- 
joyment from  the  sublime  scenes  whidi  surrounded  him^  the 
interesting  society  into  which  he  was  introduced,  and  above  all, 
the  affectionate,  intellectual,  and  inspiring  conversation  of  Roget. 

*  His  fnendthip  for  me,  and  the  favourable  opinion  he  had  enter- 
tained of  my  talents,  had  been  greatly  increased  by  absence,  and  by  the 
numerous  and  long  letters  which  had,  during  that  absence,  passed  be^ 
tween  us.  My  success  at  the  bar  he  considered  as  certain ;  and,  know- 
ing what  that  success  leads  to  in  England^  he  spoke  of  my  future  des- 
tination with  a  degree  of  exultation  and  enthusiasm  which  rekindled 
those  hopes  that  had  for  some  time  been  nearly  extinguished  in  my 
mind.  The  recollection  of  one  of  these  conversations^  which  took  place 
as  we  were  walking  upon  the  terrace  of  his  garden  one  fine  summer 
night,  when  not  a  cloud  appeared  upon  the  atmosphere  to  intercept  the 
elnilgence  of  the  stars  scattered  over  every  part  of  the  heavens,  has 
since  a  thousand  times  occurred  to  me,  and  is  now  as  fresh  in  my 
memory  as  if  it  had  been  an  event  of  yesterday.' — vol.  i.  pp.  54,  55. 

It  was  the  same  scene  that  warmed  the  philosophic  phlegm  of 
Gibbon  in  that  beautiful  and  well-known  passage  of  his  Memoirs, 
which  wants,  however,  the  sublimer  touch  which  Romilly 's  reve- 
rence for  the  Divine  author  of  those  beauties  gives  to  his  de- 
scription. 

*  The  situation  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  that  imagination  could 
paint.  It  was  about  a  mile  from  Lausanne,  and  at  a  considerable  emi- 
nence above  it,  commanding  a  most  extensive  view  of  that  enchanting 
country,  with  the  lake  of  Geneva  stretching  out  to  its  whole  extent,  and 
bounded  by  the  lofty  and  rude  mountains  of  Savoy.  Never  could  there 
be  a  clearer  refutation  of  the  common  saying,  that  the  most  beautiful 
objects  by  familiarity  tire  upon  the  sight,  than  what  I  here  experienced. 
The  window  of  my  room  commanded  this  sublime  prospect ;  every  dav 
I  gased  upon  it  with  fresh  rapture;  and  the  last  time  tnat  I  beheldit. 

Us 
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its  beauty  kindled  in  me  the  same  pious  admiration  as  the  first  ^^^ 
Yol.  i.  p.  55. 

In  Geneva  he  passed  a  month  just  m  the  height  of  those 
political  contests  which  ended  so  fatallj  for  that  republic,  and  be- 
came acquainted  ivith  some  of  the  remarkable  men  who  figurrd  in 
those  scenes,  and  who  afterwards  became  better  kno'wn  by  their 
participation  in  the  earlier  stage  of  the  French  revolotion — 
Clavicre,  the  Girondin  minister  of  finance,  'possessed  of  on* 
bounded  ambition,  though  wholly  deficient  in  courage  to  gratify 
it/  and  Duroveray,  formerly  attorney-general  of  the  little  republic, 
but  subsequently  better  known  as  the  friend  and  assocaate  of  Mira* 
beau.  Here  too  began  Romilly's  long  and  unintcrmpted  friend- 
ship with  Etiennc  Dumont,  then  a  young  man  studying  for  the 
Church,  to  which  he  was  soon  after  admitted,  but  who  subse- 
quently became  associated  with  Duroveray  in  the  political  laboun 
of  Mirabeau,  and  still  later  was  well  known  and  admired  in 
London  society  for  many  brilliant  and  estimable  qualities— -pir* 
ticularly  his  conversational  talents — but  who  wasted  his  great 
abilities  and  the  long  evening  of  his  life  in  the  vain  labour  of 
endeavouring  to  translate  into  intelligible  language,  and  to  reduce 
to  something  like  practical  utility,  the  barbarous  jargoa  and  wild 
theories  of  Jeremy  Bentham.* 

From  this  interesting  scene  and  intellectual  society  Romillj 
returned  by  the  Dauphiny  Alps  and  Lyons  to  Paris,  where  he 
made,  no  doubt  by  introduction  from  his  Genevese  friends,  some 
valuable  and  some  remarkable  acquaintances.  Amongst  the  former 
were  a  literary  watchmaker — a  Genevese  by  birth,  but  settled  in 
Paris — of  his  own  name,  though  not.  Sir  Samuel  tells  us,  of  the 
same  family — and  a  M.  and  Madame  Delessert,  also  of  Genevese 
extraction,  and  their  daughter  subsequently  married  to  M. 
Gautier,  likewise  a  Grenevese.  Madame  Delessert  was,  as  loot: 
as  Kousseau  saw  anybody,  one  of  his  best  friends,  and  to  ber 
were  addressed  his  '  Letters  on  Botany.*  With  these  ladies,  and 
especially  the  younger,  Romilly  afterwards  kept  up  a  pretty  con- 
stant correspondence — and  many  of  their  mutual  letters  are  given 
in  the  second  volume ;  but  why,  after  being  named  at  full  length 
in  the  Memoirs,  they  are  designated  in  the  correspondence  onW 
under  the  initials  of  D and  G ,  we  cannot  divine. 

Old  Romilly  the  watchmaker,  as  well  as  his  son — who  had 
been  elected  minister  of  one  of  the  French  Protestant  churches  in 
London,  but  was  driven  by  ill  health  back  to  Geneva — were  con- 
tributors to  the  Encychpedie,     All  the  articles  on  Watclimaking 

*  Durooiit'A  tliare  in  Bentham*!  works  was  so  considerable,  that  wbcii  one  of  tbem  vis 
ill  the  ]iress,  Beiitham  tuld  Romilly  that "  he  teat  vtry  impatieMt  to  ste  ikt  book  beeamae  Ar 
had  a  grtat  cwriottty  to  know  what  his  9wn  opimwM  w^rt on  tht  tmlfffct^'^rQh  ii.  p.  15. 

in 
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'in  tbat  work  were  hia  fatber's,  and  two  arUcles  on  ToleraliMltM 
and  Virlue,  which  innde  a  good  deal  of  n»ise,  were  bj'  the  soBsifl 
Tbcyalsu  were  great  tVicndi  of  Rousseau  ;  whose  influence  teenuwl 
somehow^-not  we  suppose  by  mere  accident — to  have  reachetfl 
Romtlly  from  all  directions.  This  connexion  with  the  EnryctoAM 
pedie  naturally  brought  the  Paritian  Romillys  into  rontnct  witlij 
Diderot,  D'Alembert,  and  the  other  philoiophi^s,  to  whom  th^^ 
introduced  tlieir  English  namesake.  fM 

'  D'Alembert  was  in  a.  very  inlirm  state  of  health,  and  not  disposdAl 
to  enter  much  into  conversAliou  with  a  person  so  shy  and  so  unused  U'l 
society  fis  1  whs,  Diderot,  on  the  contrary,  was  all  wannth  and  eagafjS 
nets,  and  talked  to  me  with  as  little  reserve  as  if  I  had  been  lung  anill 
intimately  acquainted  with  him.  Rousseau,  politics,  and  religion,  wcTfn 
the  principal  topics  of  his  conversation.  The  Cotifersioiii  of  Rousseswa 
were,  at  that  time,  expected  shortly  to  appear ;  and  it  was  manifesti  ■ 
from  the  bitterness  with  which  Diderot  spoke  of  the  work  and  of  >t|Ll 
author,  that  he  dreaded  its  appearance  On  the  subject  of  religion  IIkI 
made  no  disguise ;  or  rather  he  was  oslcutatimis  uf  a  total  disbelief  wM 
the  eiistence  of  a  God.  He  talked  very  eagerly  upon  iMjIitiex,  nnd  it/^M 
veighcd  with  great  warmth  againgt  the  tyranny  of  the  t'rcnt^h  goverov  M 
ment.' — vol.  i.  pp.  63,  64.  I 

But  Romilly's  qooA  sense  and  strong  feeling  of.  at  least,  n/ifur^l 
religion  was  shocked  at  the  barefaced  nthiMsm  of  these  smi-diiuH^t 
philosophers ;  and  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Roget.  he  states  his  abbop^ 
rence  of  their  opinions,  and  particularly  of  their  prctende<!  zei^9 
for  'toleration,'  with  a  force  and  truth,  which,  long  as  the  passogl-l 
is,  it  is  due  to  Romilly  to  extract.  I 

'  You  ask  what  I  think  of  Diderot.  I  did  nut  suppose  you  woulp^j 
have  thought  that  question  necessary,  when  you  had  rend  the  accoudcfl 
of  my  visit  With  respect  to  the  atheists  of  Paris,  among  honest  mfl)  I 
there  can  hardly  be  two  opininns.  A  man  must  be  grossly  stupid  vdHkV 
csn  entertain  such  pernicious  notions  on  vul^ects  of  the  highest  iM<rfl 
pirtanee  without  strictly  examining  them  ;  and  much  is  he  to  be  pilit^ifl 
if,  aflt^r  examination,  he  still  retains  ibem  :  but  if,  without  exarainalMMH 
of  them,  and  uncertain  of  their  truth,  though  certain  uf  their  fatal  co%J 
sequi^nces,  he  inilustriuusly  pnipagatea  tliem  among  mankind,  one  kNgyl 
all  coRiiiasBion  fur  him  in  abhorrence  of  his  guilt.  He  is  like  a  in^|A 
infected  with  some  deadly  contagious  disease,  for  wliom  one's  hc«ri3 
bleeds  while  be  submits  in  secrecy  to  bis  fate;  but  when  one  sees  hia£l 
ruuui'ig  in  the  midst  of  a  multitude,  with  the  infernal  design  of  coi^^ 
municatini:  the  pestilence  to  his  fellow- creatures,  indignation  and  horrdH 
take  the  place  of  piiy.  I  am  not  vain  enough  to  pronounce  what  is  tHIfl 
extent  of  Diderot's  and  D'Alembert's  learning  and  capacity  ;  ^t^fl 
without  an  over-fond  opinion  of  myself,  I  may  judge  of  the  subotdinMlS 
atheists,  the  irtoh  of  the  Republic  of  Letters,  the  Plebecula  who  have  1W9 
opiuious  but  what  those  their  nrbitrary  tribunes  dictate  to  them  ;  and  nUB 
xiftm  I  bave  gencnlly  found  the  grossest  iguorancc.    The  cause  |^3 
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modern  atheism,  I  believe,  like  ihat  of  the  atheism  of  antiqmty  at  Plato 
represents  it,  it  the  moat  dreadful  ignorance,  diaguiaed  under  tha  name 
of  the  sublimest  wisdom.  You  do  well  to  say  that  Plato  does  not 
favour  their  opinions.  I  fear  these  self-erected  idols  of  modem  phi- 
losophy, had  they  been  bom  among  the  philosophical  magnalea,  would 
have  been  but  outcasts  and  exiles ;  for,  if  you  nave  read  Plato  laidy, 
you  will  remember  that,  among  his  laws,  some  were  to  be  enacted  for 
maintaining  an  uniformity  of  language  in  matters  of  reliffiou  in  all 
times  and  places,  in  all  writings  and  conversationa ;  others  ror  obHging 
all  men  to  worship  the  gods  with  the  same  ceremoniea,  and  to  prohibit 
all  private  sacrifices  ;  others,  again,  for  inflicting  the  severeat  punish* 
ments  on  any  who  should  dare  maintain  that  the  wicked  can  be  happy, 
or  that  the  useful  can  be  distinguished  from  the  just  So  totally  does 
the  authority  of  the  ancients,  on  which  the  advocatea  for  unbo«tnded 
toleration  build  so  much,  upon  occasion  fail  them.'-«-<vol.  i.  pp.  198, 199. 

In  the  same,  or  rather  in  a  still  better  spirit,  are  some  observa- 
tions suggested  to  him  by  two  allegorical  monuments  from  the 
hand  of  the  celebrated  sculptor  Houdon,  which  he  had  seen,  and, 
as  mere  works  of  art,  admired,  at  Paris. 

*  In  both  these  monuments  the  thought  is  noble,  but  they  both  leave 
in  the  mind  a  sentiment  of  despair ;  and  such  is  the  effect  of  what,  at 
Paris,  is  called  Philosophy:  they  boast  that  it  has  made  men  wiser; 
I  am  sure  that  it  has  not  made  them  happier  than  they  were  before.  I 
must  confess  I  regret  those  times  when  Religion  gave  awful  lessons  from 
the  graves  of  the  dead;  when  she  appeared,  as  on  the  tomb  of 
Richelieu,  mitigating  the  pangs  of  death ;  when  the  dead  were  seen 
rising  from  their  sepulchres,  as  in  one  of  the  master-pieces  of  Roubillac, 
and  the  proud  monuments  of  human  grandeur  mouldering  away  at  the 
sound  of  the  last  trumpet.' — vol.  i.  p.  196. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  were  surprised  and  shocked,  that  the 
pen  which  traced  these  excellent  observations  should,  in  the  same 
page,  deviate  into  such  gratuitous  irreverence  as  to  say,  in  speaking 
of  the  chances  of  a  political  writer  being  sent  to  the  Bastile — 
(where,  however,  he  was  not  sent) — that  *  to  write  against  a 
minister  is,  in  the  religion  of  government — the  sin  cyahui  fh^ 
Holy  Ghost ! '  As  the  editors  have  omitted  some  passa^^es  of  the 
orip:inal  papers,  we  wonder  and  regret  that  they  did  not  expunge 
this  offensive  and  stupid  eflTort  at  jocularity. 

On  his  return  to  London  Rom  illy  pursued  his  studies  with 
groat  assiduity,  and  particularly — what  was  to  him  an  important 
branch  of  study — his  attention  to  the  proceedings  of  both  houses 
of  parliament,  and  to  the  general  course  of  domestic  affairs,  which 
he  re]X)rted  to  Kogct  and  his  sister,  in  a  series  of  letters  which 
pve  a  very  fair  and  very  clear  view  of  the  })olitics  of  the  passim^ 
day.  The  Kiots — tlie  Peace — the  Coalition — the  accession  of 
Mr.  Pitt  to  power — are  all  detailed  with  justice  and  impartialitv. 

His 
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His  disapprobation  of  the  unprincipled  and  factious  C(H)duct 
of  Fox  if  unresenredlj  expressed,  and  his  strongest  political 
partiality  seems  at  this  perKxl  to  have  been  towards  Pitt>  whose 
courage  and  integrity  appear  to  hare  excited  the  generous  enthu- 
siasm of  Romilly,  eren  more  than  his  extraordinary  eloquence ; 
though  that  also  is  glowingly  described. 

We  find  that^  even  at  this  early  period,  Romilly^s  thoughts  were 
employed  on  that  reform  of  our  criminal  law  which  so  many  years 
afterwards  he  made  the  chief  object  of  his  parliamentary  exertions : 
and  in  the  present  state  of  the  question  as  to  the  entire  abolition 
of  the  punishment  of  death,  the  following  observations  are  still 
worthy  of  attention : — 

*  I  am  much  oUiged  to  you  [Roget]  for  giving  roe  your  sentiments 
on  the  question,  whether  any  crime  ought  to  be  punished  with  death. 
The  objection  you  make  to  the  punishment  of  death,  founded  on  the 
errors  of  hiunan  tribunals  and  the  impossihihty  of  having  absolute  de- 
monstration of  the  guilt  of  a  criminal,  strikes  me  more  forcibly  than 
any  argument  I  have  ever  before  heard  on  the  same  side  of  the  question. 
I  confess,  however,  that  to  mvself  it  seems  absolutely  impossible,  even 
if  it  were  to  be  wished  (of  which  I  am  not  quite  sure),  to  omit  death  in 
the  catalogue  of  human  punishments  ;  for  if  the  criminal  will  not  sub- 
mit to  the  punishment  inflicted  on  him,  if  he  escapes  from  his  prison, 
refuses  to  perform  the  lahour  prescribed  to  him,  or  commits  new  crimes, 
he  must,  at  last,  be  punished  with  death.  So  it  is,  at  least,  in  the 
^  Utopia"  of  Sir  Thomas  More ;  and  it  is  a  very  melancholy  reflection, 
that  some  of  the  miserable  victims  of  that  excellent  philosopher's  com- 
passion might,  if  his  visions  had  ever  been  realised,  have  sufiered  years 
of  miserable  servitude  in  addition  to  the  punishment  of  death,  which 
would  at  last  be  inflicted  on  them  as  the  consequence  of  crimes  wliich 
they  had  been  provoked  to  commit  One  reason  why  I  cannot  think 
that  death  ought  so  carefully  to  be  avoided  amons  human  punishments 
is,  that  I  do  not  think  death  the  greatest  of  evils.  Beccaria  and  his 
disciples  confess  that  it  is  not,  and  recommend  other  punishments  as 
being  more  severe  and  effectual,  forgetting,  undoubtedly,  that  if  human 
tribunals  have  a  right  to  inflict  a  severer  punishment  than  death,  they 
must  have  a  right  to  inflict  death  itself.* — vol.  i.p.  278. 

He  adds,  however,  in  strict  consistency  with  his  future  parlia- 
mentary efforts : — 

*  You  will  not,  I  hope,  conclude  from  all  this  that  I  am  perfectly 
satisfied  with  the  penal  codes  that  now  subsist  in  Europe,  and  particularly 
with  that  in  my  own  country,  where  theft  (pilfering  it  shoula  rather  be 
called),  forgery,  and  every  description  of  the  Crimen  foist  are  punished 
with  death.  The  laws  of  our  country  may,  indeed,  be  said  to  be  written 
in  blood ;  and  we  may  almost  apply  to  ourselves  the  words  of  Mon- 
taigne, '*  II  n*e8t  si  homme  de  bien  qu*il  mette  k  Vcxamen  des  loix 
toutes  ses  actions  et  pens^,  qui  ne  soit  pendable  dix  fois  en  sa  vie."  * 
—vol.  i.  p.  279. 

We 
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We  entirely  assent  to  what  we  understand  to  have  been  the 
principle  of  Sir  Samuel  Romillj,  that  the  extreme  punUhmeni 
should  be  reserved  for  extreme  offences,  but  that  it  would  not  be 
safe,  nor  ultimately  possible,  to  abrog;ate  it  altogether.  We  also 
entirely  approve  the  reforms  that  have  been  already  made  in 
this  important  matter ;  and  it  is  due  to  the  memory  of  Sir  Samnd 
Romilly  to  award  to  him  the  first  and  foremost  merit  in  these 
salutary  improvements.  We  say  salutary — because,  although  we 
very  much  doubt  whether  the  new  system  of  secondary  punish- 
ments has  been  more  successful  than  the  old  one  in  the  re- 
pression of  crime — the  experiment  had  become,  from  many 
reasons,  expedient,  and  must  eventually  lead  to  salutary  results. 
But  we  must  observe,  in  defence  or  rather  in  explanation  of  the 
policy  that  delayed  for  so  many  years  the  accompliahment  of  his 
object — that,  though  it  may  be  true  in  abstract  morals,  thitt 
what  is  right  to-day  must  have  been  right  yesterday,  it  is  by  no 
means  equally  true  in  legislation : — for  morals  have  a  divine 
standard,  but  legislation  must  be  influenced  by  the  vaiying  opi- 
nions of  mankind,  and  that  which  is  found  to  be  beneficial  when 
the  public  mind  has  been  prepared,  and,  as  it  were,  disciplined 
for  the  change,  might,  if  too  hastily  forced  forward  on  mere  ab- 
stract principles,  have  produced  a  very  contrary  effect,  and  even 
retrograded,  if  we  may  so  use  the  word,  the  desired  result. 

On  the  question  of  the  general  abolition  of  the  punishment 
of  death,  we  have  further  to  make  an  observation  which  we  do 
not  remember  to  have  heard,  but  which  seems  to  us  very  im- 
portant. The  main  argument  for  the  total  abrogation  of  capital 
executions  —  and  it  is  at  first  sight  a  powerful  one  —  is  their 
inefficacy— pockets  are  picked  under  the  gallows,  and  the  spec- 
tators of  the  most  appalling  punishments  have  been  kno^n  to 
pass  from  the  awful  scene  of  retribution  to  the  commission  of 
similar  crimes.  This  is  an  indubitable  fact,  and  a  plausible 
argument ;  but  it  will  be  seen,  on  a  little  reflection,  that  it  is  in 
principle  an  argument  a  fortiori  against  any  punishment  at  all 
— for  pockets  would  be  equally  picked  in  a  crowd  assembled  to 
sec  a  public  whipping,  and  persons  just  discharged  from  prison 
have  been  known  to  be  apprehended  within  an  hour  for  a  repe- 
tition of  their  offence. 

But  there  is  a  still  more  important  consideration.  There  are 
no  doubt  minds  so  depraved  and  brutalised  as  not  to  be  deterr«l 
by  what  are  to  ordinary  men  the  most  awful  examples,  and  wp 
do  not  doubt  that  the  frequency  of  public  executions  may  addi- 
tionally harden  hearts  of  that  character.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  who  can  venture  to  say  on  what  incalculable  numbers 
the   terror  of  death   does   powerfully  and   effectually   operate  ? 

A  comparatively 
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A  comparatively  few  may  be  callous  to  such  examples — Just 
as  we  see  every  day  that  suicides  are  committed  on  the  most  trivial, 
causes,  and  that  persons,  not  otherwise  exhibiting  marks  of 
insanity,  will  court  death  for  the  mere  sake  of  notoriety ;  but  can 
it  be  doubted  that  the  great  mastes  of  mankind  are  influenced  by 
the  terrors  of  death  ?  and  who  can  contemplate  without  awe  the 
results  which  may  follow  the  annihilation  of  that  first  and  last 
and  strongest  prindple  of  human  conduct?  To  this  general  sug- 
gestion we  beg  leave  to  add  one  word  on  the  bill  lately  introduced 
by  Mr.  Fitzroy  Kelly.  We  were  exceedingly  surprised  that  the 
principle  of  generalising — which,  in  the  diversity  of  human 
nature,  is  sure  to  produce  anomaly — should  have  rendered  that 
honourable  and  learned  gentleman  reluctant  to  admit  excep- 
tions even  in  the  cases  of  murder  and  of  high  treason ;  but  we  are 
still  more  surprised  that  the  case  of  rape  was  not  added  as  a  third 
exception.*  We  are  well  aware  of  the  suspicions  to  which  many 
accusations  of  this  class  are  liable,  and  we  do  not  quarrel  with 
the  almost  extreme  reluctance  of  judges  and  juries  to  convict  in 
cases  which,  in  general,  rest  on  the  evidence  of  a  single  person, 
and  that  a  person  liable  to  the  strongest  interests  and  influences 
that  can  warp  human  testimony.  Of  such  dubious  cases  we  do 
not  speak,  and  in  practice,  we  venture  to  assert  that  they  are 
safely  intrusted  to  the  jealous  discretion  of  the  jury  and  the 
judge — ^but  for  cases  of  real  and  indubitable  violation,  where  what 
is  lost  is  more  precious  to  the  individual  and  more  important  to 
society  than  life  itself — which,  in  certain  cases,  must  involve 
husbands  and  children  in  irremediable  and  unredeemable  misery 
— we  do  say  that  against  such  a  crime — being,  in  its  immediate 
motives  stronger,  and  in  its  consequences  more  frightful  than 
murder — an  equal  protection  should  be  given.  It  would  speak 
little  for  the  feelings  or  the  morals  of  a  society  where  the  honour 
and  purity  of  women  should  be  guarded  under  no  higher  sanction 
than  a  spoon  or  a  snufi'-box.  For  our  own  parts,  considering  the 
peculiar  character  of  this  oflence,  the  frequency  and  violence  of 
the  temptation,  and  the  consequent  misery  of  the  victim,  we  think 
that  the  instinctive  impulse  to  the  crime  can  only  be  repressed 
by  the  scarcely  stronger  instinct  of  the  fear  of  death,  and  we 
should — even,  though  capital  punishment  were  to  be  remitted 
in  the  cases  of  treason  and  murder — still  maintain  it  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  sanctuary  of  all  human  happiness  and  honour — 
female  purity.  It  is  not,  we  suppose,  in  these  days  that  we  shall 
be  told  that  this  is  a  misfortune  against  which  protection  should 


*  Sir  Robert  Peel,  we  believe,  in  hit  fpeech  on  the  bill,  luggeited  that  rapt  and 
arson  fhould  be  also  excepted. 
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he  less  effective,  because  women  of  the  uj^r  classes  are  ]em 
exposed  to  it — the  truth  is^  that  no  one  can  tell  how  far  oompara- 
tive  impunity  might  spread  a  crime  of  this  very  peculiar  nature ; 
and,  at  all  events^  we  feel  that  the  moral  degradation  implied  by 
such  an  indifference  to  the  female  character  might  ultimately  ex- 
tend a  baneful  influence  through  the  whole  system  of  society. 

On  Romilly*s  return  to  England  he  published  in  the  Moniuif 
Chronicle  some  account  of  the  troubles  of  Geneva,  which  be  had 
written  on  the  spot;  he  also  'resumed  his  studies  with  mat 
ardour/  and  we  hear  little  more  of  the  incurable  malady  to  which, 
a  few  months  before,  he  had  fancied  himself  doomed. 

About  this  time  he  formed  an  intimate  friendship  with  a  youn^ 
man  of  his  own  age  and  pursuits,  John  Bajmes,  a  native  of  York- 
shire, who  had  distinguished  himself  at  Cambridge,  and  whose 

^  great  talents,  and  learning  as  a  classical  scholar,  as  an  Englnh 
antiquary,  and  as  a  profound  lawyer,  must,  if  he  had  lived,  have  rused 
him  to  very  great  eminence  in  his  profession  ;  though  his  fume$i  and 
independent  spirit  would,  probably,  to  him  have  barred  aii  access  to  Ui 
highest  offices,* — vol.  i.  p.  66. 

We  take  care  to  notice  as  we  proceed,  though  we  do  not  at  the 
moment  comment  upon  them,  the  several  circumstances  which 
appear  to  us  to  have  contributed  to  form  Romilly*s  character,  and 
to  determine  his  political  bias ;  and  we  do  so,  both  because  we  think 
that  such  a  development  of  character  is  the  first  use  of  biographv. 
and  because  it  is  but  justice  to  Romilly  himself  to  show  how  early 
and  how  disinterestedly  he  adopted  those  principles  which  he 
afterwards  as  a  public  man  pushed  to  an  extreme  of  bitterness 
that  looked  like  mere  faction,  but  ought,  in  fact,  to  be  rather 
considered  as  an  exacerbated  consistency  in  his  early  opinions. 
We  infer  from  Romilly 's  eulogium  on  Ba}Tie«,  as  well  as  from 
other  circumstances,  that  he  too  was  a  Whig,  and  we  have  reason 
to  fear,  somewhat  of  a  sceptic ;  and  the  close  and  affectionate  in- 
timacy which  grew  up  between  them  no  doubt  confirmed  their 
original  propensities.  The  passage  itself  affords  an  instance  of 
the  blind  violence  and  injustice  into  which  Romilly,  after  hr 
had  enlisted  in  political  party,  permitted  himself  to  fall.  The 
passajre  was  written  in  1817j  when  Romilly  was  an  ex-Soli- 
citor-General ;  but  it  refers  to  1 783,  a  period  when  both  he  and 
Baynes  were  obscure  students.  What  pretence,  or  even  colour 
of  pretence,  could  he  have  for  asserting  that  an  honest  and  rV 
dependent  spirit  would  probably  have  barred  all  access  to  the 
higher  ofRces  of  the  law?  It  has  long  been  the  ad  captnndum 
cant  of  the  Wliigs  to  deny  the  qualities  of  honesty  and  inde- 
pendence to  any  one  who  happens  to  be  of  a  different  line  of 
politics ;  but  that  Romilly  should  have  deliberately   registered 

such 
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such  a  calumny  in  an  autobic^raphy  is  very  extraordinary,  and 
not  very  creditable,  when,  between  the  time  about  which  and  that 
at  which  he  was  writing,  he  had  seen  the  highest  offices  of  the 
law  filled  by  such  men  as  Eyre,  Thurlow,  Grant,  Ellenborough, 
Mansfield,  Erskine — his  own  Whig  colleague  Pigotp— and  Atm#e/^^ 
He  would,  no  doubt,  in  the  blindness  of  his  prejudice,  have  denied 
to  Arden,  to  Wedderbum,  to  Kenyon,  to  Perceval,  to  Mitford,  to 
Gifibrd,  to  Leach,  to  Garrow,  to  Plummer,  to  Gibbs,  to  Abbott, 
to  Eldon,  the  character  of  honest  and  independent,  because  they 
were  promoted  by  a  party  which  he  happened  to  oppose ;  but 
we  ask,  did  his  own  '  honesty  and  independence  'prevent  the 
bishop  of  Durham — the  excellent  and  generous  Barrington — 
from  making  him,  without  solicitation,  nay,  with  no  acquaintance 
but  with  his  public  character — Chancellor  of  his  diocese ;  one  of 
the  most  honourable  distinctions  of  the  profession? — did  they 
hinder  his  being  actually  made  Solicitor-General,  and  aspiring, 
with  a  well-justified  confidence,  to  the  Great  Seal  ?  We  think 
we  may  defy  the  production  of  any  proof  of  party  dishonesty 
and  dependence  against  any  man  filling  a  high  office  in  the  law, 
between  1783  and  1813,  so  strong  as  this  flagrant  instance  of 
party  prejudice,  thus  solemnly  registered  by  Romilly  against 
himself. 

Romilly  and  Baynes  formed  a  little  society  for  their  mutual 
improvement  in  the  classics  and  in  law,  to  which  they  admitted  but 
two  other  friends.  One  argued  on  each  side  as  counsel,  the  other 
two  acted  the  part  of  judges,  and  gave  their  reasons  for  their  de* 
cisions,  an  exercise,  he  adds,  *  which  was  certainly  very  useful  to 
them  all.'  No  doubt  the  two  persons  thus  exclusively  selected  by 
Romilly  and  Baynes  were,  like  themselves,  'honest  and  inde« 
pendent  ;*  but,  after  the  passage  we  have  just  quoted  from  the 
same  page,  our  readers  will  smile  at  finding  that  these  two  se« 
lected  persons  were  Christian,  afterwards  elected,  in  spite  of  his 
*  honesty  and  independence,'  Vinerian  Professor,  by  the  university 
of  Oxford,  and  Holroyd,  made — in  spite  of  the  same  disqualifying 
merits,  and  a  spice  of  whiggery  into  the  bargain — a  judge  by  that 
ultra  Tory,  Lord  Liverpool. 

It  was  on  the  last  day  of  Easter,  1783,  that  Romilly  was  called 
to  the  bar ;  and  he  had  intended  to  have  gone  the  ensuing  circuity 
but  unfortunately  about  this  very  time  Mr.  Roget's  illness  took  a 
fatal  turn,  and  Mrs.  Roget  was  left  a  young  and  most  afflicted 
widow,  with  two  infant  children,  in  a  foreign  land.  Romilly, 
exceedingly  affected  by  the  loss  of  his  friend,  felt  it  a  mournful 
but  indispensable  duty  to  escort  his  sister  back  to  England,  and 
accordingly  set  out  for  Lausanne,  accompanied  by  Baynes  as  far 
as  Paris,  where  be  stopped  but  a  few  days,  in  which  be  renewed 
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his  former  acquaintance  with  the  Romillys  and  I>eleflserts,  and 
was  introduced  by  Baynes  to  Franklin,  then  in  the  plenitude  of 
his  fame^  from  the  recent  independence  of  America : — 

*  Dr.  Franklin  was  indulgent  enough  to  converse  a  good  deal  witb 
us,  whom  he  observed  to  be  young  men  very  desirous  of  improring  by 
his  conversation.  Of  all  the  celebrated  persons  whom  in  my  life  I  hive 
chanced  to  see.  Dr.  Franklin,  both  from  his  appearance  and  his  conver- 
sation, seemed  to  me  the  most  remarkable.  His  venerable  patriarchtl 
appearance,  the  simplicity  of  his  manner  and  language,  and  the  noveky 
of  his  observations,  at  least  the  novelty  of  them  at  that  time  to  me,  im- 
pressed me  with  an  opinion  of  him  as  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  men 
that  ever  existed.*— vol.  i.  p.  69, 

At  Geneva  Romilly  made  but  a  short  stay :  the  recent  revolu- 
tion had  dispersed  and  exiled  his  peculiar  friends,  and  he  made 
the  best  of  his  melancholy  way  back  to  England  with  his  sister 
and  her  children. 

He  had  done  a  little  business  in  drawing  Chancery  pleadings 
before  he  was  called  to  the  bar ;  but  he  now  had  regular  em- 
ployment in  that  line^  which  went  on  gradually  increasing  for 
several  years^  though  he  had,  to  his  great  regret,  scarcely  an 
opportunity  of  opening  his  lips  in  court. 

In  the  spring  of  1784  he  went  his  first  circuit :  he  chose  the 
midland  because  it  was  the  cheapest ;  and  because  there  were  on  it 
'  fewer  men  of  considerable  talents  or  high  character ;' — a  rather 
dogmatical  judgment  to  be  passed  by  a  tyro  on  a  whole  bar,  of 
whom  he  could  have  known  little  or  nothing ;  and  he  proceeds 
further  to  enumerate  the  individuals  in  a  very  disparaging  tone. 
For  one  name,  very  disrespectfully  treated,  the  editors  have  sub- 
stituted asterisks  (♦♦♦*)  ;  but  the  circumstances  which  he  €Y>nnects 
with  that  person  can  leave  no  difficulty  in  discovering  the  name, 
to  the  probable  annoyance  of  survinng  friends,  who  may  be  as 
anxious  for  their  parent's  reputation  as  Sir  Samuel  Romilly *s  sons 
can  be  about  his. 

Another  of  the  gentlemen  thus  slightingly  mentioned — and  by 
name  too — is  Mr.  Sutton,  (now  Lord  Manners,)  late  Chancellor 
of  Ireland,  who  was  one,  it  seems,  of  Romilly's  dearest  friends,  and 
of  whom  he  relates  a  particular  instance  of  professional  liberality  and 
independence.  We  dare  say  that  Lord  Manners,  in  his  high  li^al 
reputation  and  his  venerable  old  age,  cares  little  for  Romiliy*s 
posthumous  disparagement  of  bis  early  friends,  or  if  he  <hd, 
he  would  be  easily  consoled  at  finding  that  Sir  Samuel  speaks 
well  of  nobody  with  whom  he  had  any  rivalry — above  all,  when 
the  rival  had  been  successful  in  the  profession.  In  general,  the 
Bar  think,  or  at  least  s|)eak,  kindly  of  each  other — Romillv  is 
more  candid  or  less  generous^  and^  except  Baynes  and  a  Kir. 

Ayscough, 
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Ayscongfa,  who  also  died  young — '  marry  they  were  deatl'— 
there  is  scarcelj  one  of  his  contemporaries  whom  he  treats  wilt 
any  decree  of  professional  respect,  or  almost  of  personal  kind- 
ness. His  manner,  indeed,  to  his  brethren  of  the  bar,  was,  at 
least  in  his  later  years,  so  distant  as  to  be  almost  su]>ercilioiis ; 
and  bis  lips  seldom  adopted  the  ordinary  courtesy  of  calling  them 
'  his  leanifdyrtcnds.' 

Soon  after  his  return  from  bis  first  circuit,  bis  '  dear  and  ex- 
cellent' father  died  of  a  pnlsv.  Though  se vent v -three,  *  he  would' 
says  his  son,  (though  we  do  nnl  sec  on  what  particular  ground,) 
'  have  probably  livetl  to  a  very  ijreat  old  aije,'  had  he  not  lieen 
harassed  by  (bfUculties  in  bis  business,  for  which  he  was  forced 
to  try  the  desperate  and  ruinous  palliation  of  accommodation 
bills.  '  These  alarms  had  damped  bis  natural  cheerfulness — had 
greatly  agitated  his  mind,  and  may  be  truly  said  to  have  brought 
upon  him,  though  be  was  then  of  the  age  of  seventy,  a  premature 
old  age.'  We  gather  from  a  hint  in  one  of  Mr.  Baynes's  letters 
(vol.  i.  p.  318).  that  Mrs.  Romilly  sunivcd  her  husband  at  least 
some  months — but  we  find  no  other  mention  of  her. 

Immediately  after  recording,  in  a  couple  of  pages,  the  death  and 
character  of  his  worthy  father,  be  dedicates  a  larger  space  to  the 
history  of  a  drunken,  fanatic,  broken-down  journeyman  shoe- 
maker, whom  he  had  hired  as  clerk  and  servant,  out  of  charity 
and  gratitude  to  his  old  nurse,  who  bad  manicd  this  heterogeneous 
compound.  He  probably  introduces  this  strange  episode  for  the 
sake  of  nn  ancalote  which  we  too  think  worth  notice.  This  pre- 
cious attendant,  whose  name — Bickers  to  wtt — Romilly  thought 
worthy  of  a  shvine  in  his  autobiography,  had  the  slight  disquali- 
fications, as  a  servant,  of  knowing  nothing  about  his  business,  and, 
as  a  scribe,  of  being  scarcely  able  to  write  or  spell.  Romilly  a 
good  nature  and  aflfeetion  for  bis  nurse  induce<l  him,  however,  to 
bear  the  inconvenience  and  ridicule  which  he  sutfered  from  tl 
assoeialion  till  the  poor  man's  death.  He 
stan<ling  Mr.  Bickers's  inaptitude  to  pen  and  ink, 
*  employed  him  to  copy  papers  which  I  had  amiiscl  myself  i 
writing  upon  abuses  existing  in  the  ad  ministration  of  justice,  and  i 
the  ncceifity  of  certain  reforms.  He  had  sceu  with  great  imtcI 
little  progress  I  had  made  in  my  profession,  and  poiticuUriy  t  _ 
ihe  circuit,  and  hail  observed  those  whom  he  thought  much  my  | 
feriors  in  talent  fur  before  me  in  business  ;  and,  putting  these  mattt 
together  in  his  heail,  he  cnterinitied  no  doubt  that  he  had,  at  last,  i" 
covered  the  cause  of  what  had  long  puzzled  him.  The  business 
barrister  depends  on  the  good  opinlnn  of  attorneys ;  nnil  atlonieys  n 
could  think  well  of  any  man  who  wns  trouhhng  his  head  about  ttfon 
nhusea  whrn  he  ought  to  Ik  profiting  hy  them.  All  this  hr.  one  d 
Iwk  the  liberty  of  representing  tc  me  with  very  great  humility 
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endeavoured  to  cdm  his  apprehenftions,  and  told  him  that  what  I  wrote 
was  seen  only  by  himself  and  by  me ;  but  this,  no  doubt,  did  Dot  satisfy 
him.' — vol.  i.  p.  18. 

Of  course  this  story  must  be  trne^  though  it  is  another  instance 
that  If!  vrai  f%est  pas  toujours  vraisemblable ;  but  we  notice  it  as  a 
proof  how  early  Romilly  had  directed  his  attention  to  lefral 
reforms^  and  bad  set  about  amending  the  law  before  he  could 
hftve  known  very  well  what  the  law  Was. 

About  this  time  he  formed  an  acquaintance  with  the  then 
notorious^  and  afterwards  celebrated,  Count  de  Mirabean,  which 
was  ripened  into  intimacy  by  the  incident  of  Romilly's  under- 
taking to  translate  into  English  Mirabeau^s  tract  against  the 
order  of  the  Cincinnati,  and  this  intimacy  was,  as  we  shall  see 
presently,  another  of  those  converging  circumstances  which  tended 
to  determine  the  colour  of  Romilly's  political  life. 

Though  he  does  not  deny  the  irregularities  and  excresses  of 
Mirabean*s  conduct,  he  is  still  so  partial  to  his  friend  as  to  give 
him  credit  for  an  innate  desire  to  do  good — ambition  of  the 
noblest  kind — and  a  conscientious  enmity  to  tyranny  and  op- 
pression— praise  which  is  equally  inconsistent  with  Mirabeau*s 
known  disposition  and  the  notorious  facts  of  his  life.  He  was  cer- 
tainly not  such  a  monster  as  he  was  represented  by  his  enetnies,  nor 
even  as  represented  by  himself;  and  his  intellectual  powers  were 
much  higher  than  the  giddy  public  could  appreciate :  but  it  was 
the  shameful  profligacy  of  his  youth — his  furious  resentment  of 
the  restraint  and  punishment  consequent  on  his  irregularities, 
and  the  extravagant  excess  of  his  vanity,  and  not  any  really  noble 
sentiment  or  exalted  views  of  benefit  to  his  fellow-creatures,  that 
made  him  a  reformer.  A  clever  revolutionary  writer  confesses 
this  very  candidly : — '  Mirabeaxt,  pourfaire  oublier  ses  vices  ef  tf t 
hirpHuaes,  et  pour  subvenir  a  ses  prodigalites,  se  jeta  dans  le  parti 
du peuple  etfit  la  revolution*  Never,  indeed,  was  the  celebratcf! 
dictum  that  '  patriotism  is  the  last  refuge  of  a  scoundrel '  more 
true  than  in  his  case ;  but  seldom,  it  must  be  confessed,  have  ihc 
energies  of  a  depraved  heart  been  so  allied  with  and  directed  hv 
so  logical  a  head,  so  powerful  a  pen,  and  so  eloquent  a  tongue. 

Mirabeau's  half-dozen  letters  to  Romilly  at  a  time  when  he 
was  an  outcast  from  his  family,  and  an  exile  from  his  country-,  for 
his  personal  '  vices  and  turpitudes,*  are  rich  specimens  of  verbt)5e 
sentimentality  about  sympalny,  charity,  humanity,  and  so  forth ;  but 
they  also  contain  very  judicious  practical  observations  on  somo 
important  points  of  moral  polity,  and  exhibit  the  same  strnnge 
combination  of  giddy  conduct  and  sagacious  judgment  which  he 
displayed  on  the  greater  stage  of  life.  One  curious  ami  charac- 
teristic trait  is  deserving  of  special  notice.     Mirabeau  bad  such 
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a  morbid  love  of  notoriety,  and  snch  an  ntter  disregard  for 
truth,  that  even  in  England  he  contrived  to  involve  himself  in 
all  sorts  of  squabbles,  and  would  even  affect  to  have  had  personal 
differences  with  people  whom  he  never  had  seen : — 

'  Mirabeau  seemed  to  provoke  and  to  take  a  pleasure  in  these  sort  of 
controversies  with  celebrated  men ;  and  he  wrote  a  letter  to  me  while  I 
was  on  the  circuit  in  1785,  in  which  he  gave  me  a  very  detailed  account 
of  a  dispute  which  he  supposed  himself  to  have  had  with  Gibbon,  the 
historian,  at  Lord  Lansdowne's  tahle,  and  in  which  he  expressed  himself 
with  so  much  violence,  that  he  seems  in  some  degree  to  admit  that  he 
was  to  hlame.  The  most  extraordinary  circumstance,  however,  is,  that 
he  certainly  never  had  any  such  dispute  with  Gihbou ;  and  that,  at  the 
time  when  he  supposed  it  to  have  taken  place,  Gihbon  was  actually 
residing  at  Lausanne.  How  the  mistake  happened,  and  who  it  was 
that  he  took  for  Gihbon,  I  never  discovered,  but  of  the  fact  there  can  be 
no  douht,  for  I  have  still  the  letter  in  my  possession.' — vol.  i.  pp.  84, 85, 

And  the  letter  is  given ;  and  a  more  positive,  circumstantial, 
and  deliberate  falsehood  never  was  penned.  Nor  does  Romilly's 
ultra-charitable  surmise  that  Mirabeau  mistook  some  one  else  for 
Gibbon  afford  any  possible  explanation,  for  the  imaginary  contro- 
versy, as  related  by  Mirab^u  himself,  turned  altogether  on 
Gibbon^s  History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall — histoire,  as  he  says  he 
told  the  author  to  his  face,  elegante  mais  nan  pas  estimable ;  a 
position  which  he  endeavoured  to  prove  by  particular  references 
to  and  quotations  from  the  said  lustory,  whose  author  he  flatly 
calls  un  plat  coquin»  This  letter,  purporting  to  give  an  account 
of  a  scene  which  had  passed  only  the  preceding  day,  and  at  so 
remarkable  a  place  as  Lord  Lansdowne's  table,  seems  to  belong 
to  the  class — a  very  numerous  one— of  those  extravagances  which 
have  satisfied  our  own  minds  that  the  only  rational  solution  of  the 
incongruities  of  Mirabeau *s  character  is  that  he  was  occasionally 
mad.  The  history  of  his  family  would  alone  have  led  us  to  sus- 
pect it  of  hereditary  insanity,  and  Mirabeau's  alternate,  and 
sometimes  even  contemporaneous,  fits  of  folly  and  sagacity  can 
hardly  be  explained  by  any  other  conjecture.  What  his  younger 
brother,  the  Viscomte  de  Mirabeau,  said  of  himself,  is  a  pithy 
and  witty  illustration  of  our  suspicions.  '  In  any  other  family,* 
said  he  with  equal  candour  and  pleasantry,  '  I  should  have  been 
reckoned  a  scoundrel  but  a  clever  fellow — in  my  ovm  I  pass  for  an 
honest  man  and  a  dunce,' 

In  defence  of  Mirabeau,  Romilly  permits  himself  to  make 
some  very  harsh  obser>'ations  on  Judge  Buller,  who  presided  at 
a  trial  at  the  Old  Bailey  in  which  Mirabeau's  character  was 
invoh'ed,  and,  as  Romilly  asserts,  most  scandalously  slandered  by 
a  false  report  of  the  Judge's.  We  have  taken  the  trouble  to  ex- 
amine the  whole  afiair — the  details  are  too  long  to  introduce 
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here — but  we  will  take  upon  ourselves  to  saythat^  notwithstaiidiiif 
Romilly's  very  confident  assertions,  his  dbarge  against  Judge 
Buller  is  entirely  unjust;  and  that  Mirabeau's  conduct  was  ini- 
quitous in  the  extreme;  and  as  Romilly  says  that  Mirabeaa 
acted  under  his  advice,  and  that  of  Sir  Gilbert  Elliott  and  Mr. 
Baynes,  we  are  sorry  to  have  reason  to  say  that  either  the  con- 
tagion of  Mirabeau's  society  must  have  warped  their  natural 
rectitude ;  or,  which  is  more  probable,  his  unscrupulous  misre- 
presentations had  perverted  their  judgment. 

Mirabeau  brought  with  him  to  England  a  woman,  who  makes 
a  figure  in  his  correspondence  with  Romilly  as  Madame  de 
***,  but  who  was,  in  fact,  a  Dutch  girl  of  the  name  of  HartR^ 
whom  Mirabeau  had  seduced,  and  had  anagramaiicaUy  created 
Countess  de  Nehra. 

We  are  very  much  surprised  at  finding  that  the  grave  and  moral 
Romilly  permitted  himself  to  be  associated  with  this  Made- 
moiselle Haren,  alias  Comtesse  de  Nehra,  in  such  intimacy  as 
is  implied  in  this  correspondence : — 

'  Londres,  ce  1  Mars,  1 785. 

'  Mon  cher  Romilly,— Vous  me  quittez  aujourd'hui ;  et  Tamie 
qui  fait  le  bonheur  de  ma  vie  me  quitte  demain  ;  ce  concours  de 
circonstances  p^nibles  m*a  fait  sentir  encore  mieux  eombienje 
vaus  aime  toiLS  deux,  et  combien  I  habitude  est  un  lien  etroii  poor 
les  bon  coeurs'* —  vol.  i.  p.  293. 

By  an  odd  concurrence  of  circumstances  this  fortuitous  ac- 
quaintance wit  Mirabeau,  a  man  wholly  unconnected  with  Eng- 
land, had  a  considerable  influence  on  Romilly's  future  life  : — 

*  He  introduced  me  to  Benjamin  Vaughan,  and  Benjamin  Vaughan 
mad^  me  acquainted  with  Liord  Lansdowne.  Mirabeau,  too,  was  loud 
in  his  praises  of  me  to  that  nobleman  ;  he  had  formed  high  expectations 
of  me ;  he  was  anxious  that  I  should  act  a  distinguished  part  in  the 
country ;  and  he  was  impatient  to  see  me  in  Parliament,  as  the  only 
theatre  upon  which  that  part  could  be  acted.* — vol.  i.  p.  85. 

The  first  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  better  known  in  our  poli- 
tical history  as  Lord  Shelburne,  was  a  remfirkable  man.  His 
abilities  wore  generally  admitted ;  but  the  unfavourable  estimate 
which  the  world  made  of  his  character  may  be  gathered  from 

*  'Ijondon^  March  \,V»Vi. 

*  My  ilcar  Romilly, — Ymi  leave  me  to-<Uiy,  and  8he  who  makes  the  happiness  if  mr 

life  leave*  mc  to-morrow ;  this  concurrence  of  painful  circumstances  makes  mm  frri  rtill 
more  forcibly  how  much  I  am  attached  to  you  both,  and  how  clooely  hahit  tnnds  to- 
gether afffctionate  heart  i,^ 

The  translation  given  of  Mirabeau's  and  the  other  French  letters  is  in  general  excellent ; 
but  we  must  ol»s<Tve  on  this  jiassage  that  tlic  words  attached  and  ajTectirmaft  do  luit 
nuite  exiiress  the  meaning  of  the  original  aime  and  bon»^  and  seem  adopfitl  to  otlniuate 
the  ridicule  of  Mirabeau's  talking  of  '/ore  and  goodneu  of  heart*  on  such  an  orrjMiint; 
and  to  be  sure,  tlie  */ore  and  goodnett  of  heart*  tliat  so  closely  boniid  togctbor  Minbcau, 
Romilly,  and  the  kept-mistresiy  bare  a  atiange  louiid  to  English  ean. 
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the  nickname  given  him  of  ^  Malagrida, — a  Portuguese  Jesuit 
who  had  recently  become  notorious  by  some  dark  and  desperate 
political  intrigues.*  Benjamin  Vaughan^  as  our  older  readers  may 
recollect,  was  of  that  class  of  ultra-Whigs  which  subsequently 
became  Jacobins,  and — as  regarded  the  political  prejudices  to  which 
he  was  already  disposed — Romilly  could  scarcely  have  made  a  more 
mischievous  acquaintance,  except,  perhaps.  Lord  Shelbume  him- 
self. Lord  Shelbume,  though  after  the  fashion  of  his  times  an 
intriguing  and  factious  politician,  was  a  man  of  considerable 
intellectual  powers  and  some  estimable  qualities ;  amongst  which 
we  reckon  his  disposition  to  patronise  and  bring  forward  men  of 
merit.  It  may  be  said  that  his  patronage  was  not  entirely  free 
from  the  arriere  pensee  of  the  politician,  and  that  he  calculated 
on  recruiting  his  party  with  these  promising  auxiliaries ;  but  this 
does  not,  in  our  opinion,  diminish  the  merit.  No  man  cultivates 
anything,  a  tree  or  an  intellect,  but  in  the  hope  of  gathering  some 
fruit  from  it ;  and  as  most  public  men  convince  themselves  that 
their  views  are  honest  and  patriotic,  it  is  not  merely  justifiable 
but  laudable  that  they  should  endeavour  to  enlist  men  of  merit  in 
the  same  opinions.  It  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  generous  uses 
of  aristocratical  influence ;  and  our  political  differences  with  the 
present  Lord  Lansdowne  must  not  prevent  our  acknowledging  that, 
in  this  particular,  he  has  shown  a  judicious  and  liberal  disposition 
to  follow  his  father's  example,  and  certainly  without  the  suspicion 
to  which  his  father  was  exposed  of  Jesuitical  and  dangerous  designs. 

We  felt,  therefore,  at  finding  Mirabeau  making  such  a  pro- 
posal on  the  part  of  Lord  Shelbume,  no  other  surprise  than  that 
a  person  in  his  ambiguous  position  should  have  been  made  the 
channel  of  so  delicate  an  affair.  ^ 

Mr.  Baynes  writes  to  Romilly: — 

•  Grays  Inn^  March  16,  n8.*>. 

'  Dear  Romilly,— The  Count  is  delighted  with  your  letter;  he  is  de- 
termined you  shall  be  a  great  man  ;  and ,  from  the  conversation  I  had 
with  him  this  morning  in  confidence,  I  have  great  reason  to  think  that 
he  has  spoken  of  you  in  such  terms  to  Lord  Shelbume  as  to  induce  Lord 
S.  to  offer  you  a  seat  in  parliament  I  doubt  not  that  you  will  be 
astonished  at  this  information ;  it  is,  however,  my  firm  opinion  that 
some  such  plan  is  in  agitation.  I  collect  it  only  from  what  passed 
between  the  Count  and  me  this  morning.  The  terms  offered  will,  I 
doubt  not,  be  very  liberal.  Though  my  information  is  founded  only  on 
the  Count's  ideas,  which  are  in  general  very  sanguine,  yet  I  see  no  reason 
to  doubt  his  accuracy  in  this  account.' — vol.  i.  pp.  320,  321. 

*  This  gave  nw  to  one  of  tho«e  traits  of  Hibemiaii  ma'irete  for  which  Goldsmith  was  so 
aniiisiiigly  remarkable.  *  /  wonder ^'  said  he  to  Lord  Shelbunie,  meaning  to  be  very  com- 
plimentary, *  /  wonder  why  they  callymtr  IcnUhip  Malaffrida  ;  for  MaUMrida  wa9  a  verg 
good  man.'  Poor  Goldsmith  only  meant  to  express  his  wonder  that  toe  name  of  one 
whom  he  tliought  a  good  man  should  become  a  tenn  of  repruvclu 
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And  Mirabeau  himself  sajs  :•— 

*  Je  vous  attends  avec  impatience,  mon  bon  ami,  non  pas  seulement 
parceque  vous  voir  et  causer  avec  vous  est  devenu  un  des  plus  vifs  et 
des  plus  pr^ieux  besoins  de  mon  coeur  et  de  mon  esprit,  mais  parceque 
je  suis  trU-trompti  oh  il  s'ouvre  une  carriere  digne  de  vous,  et  proprc  a 
donner  Tessor  k  vos  grands  talens.  On  nCafait  de*  provontions  a  rotre 
mjel  qui  ne  bleaseront  pas  votre  delicatesse,  puisqu'elles  n'ont  point 
effarouchfS  la  mienne,  et  qui  vous  pnSsagent  un  nouvd  ordre  de  choses.' 
— vol.  i.  p.  323. 

But  all  this  seems  to  have  been  one  of  those  ' fanfartmwtdeiy 
as  Dumont  expressively  terms  them^  of  vanity  and  impudence  so 
habitual"^  to  Mirabeau ;  for  Romilly,  in  \mtubieijaent  acquaintance 
with  Lord  Shelburne^  discovered  that  Mirabeau  had  had  no 
authority  to  make  any  such  proposal — that  'these  projects  for  his 
(Romilly's)  advantage  which  Mirabeau  was  dreaming  abaut  were 
not  at  all  in  question ;'  and  that  Lord  Shelbume  had,  at  that 
time,  no  idea  whatever  of  bringing  him  into  parliament.  Our 
solution  of  these  discrepancies  is,  that  Mirabeau  was  playing  the 
patron  with  these  young  men,  and  pretending  to  a  degree  of 
mfluence  and  importance  which  he  never  possessed.  Yet  so  cha- 
ritable is  a  man*s  amour  propre,  that  Romilly  veils  the  imposture 
under  the  gentle  term  of  dreaming,  and  describes  this  impudent 
intriguer  'as  actuated,  in  all  this,  by  the  most  disinterested  mo- 
tives and  the  purest  friendship/  It  was  some  years  later,  when 
Romilly  had  made  considerable  advances  in  his  profession,  that 
Lord  Lansdowne  offered  him  a  seat,  which  he  declined,  consider- 
ing this  mode  of  coming  into  parliament  as  inconsistent  with  that 
perfect  independence  to  which  he  aspired, 

Romilly's  introduction  to  Lord  Lansdowne  had,  however,  a 
considenible  influence  on  his  future  life,  not  only  because  hi5 
lordship's  friendship  encouraged  and  even  directed  his  exer- 
tions, but  that  at  his  house  he  became  acquaintcnl  with  '  that 


*  AVe  find  ill  the  new  mnnoin  of  Miral)oau  aiiotber  instance  of  this  bold  imagixuUitio 
of  facte  which  liad  no  existence  in  reality,  but  which  he  fancied  might  give  him  impirt- 
aiice.  Sliortly  afN^r  Madame  de  Nehm  m  return  to  France,  he  writes  to  hex  (bth  March. 
17b3\  as  an  excuse  for  not  tiaving  rejoine<l  her,  tliat  tlie  piayme  had  brokfm  mtt  in 
London  (and  lie  details  some  of  the  cades),  and  that  his  raierusity  and  humotiitj  furbaule 
liis  alnindomng  thr  Eng/tnh  nation^  and,  above  all,  his  private  friciNU,  tindrr  »mck  •! 
cainmiti/  ! — '  Comment,'  he  says,  *  deserter  h  pays  sur  Iwjuel  pciid  uiie  calamite  *i 
terrible^  Je  sais  que  n  ctant  ni  homme  public^  ni  Anglais,  je  pourais  me  ditpniMT  tie 
regarder  la  (irande  Bretagiie  comnie  mon  poste,  quoique  le  sort  m'y  fit  rencaotRT  djuis 
un  tel  moment.  Je  ne  suis  (mls  Anglais — mais  j«s  suis  homme,  et  quiconqur  ne  peni 
pas  la  tete  est  homme  public  au  Jour  dea  Jliayx.  D'ailleurs  Klliot  (Lord  Minto)  «»t  »i 
l»ieii  mon  frere,  je  hn  dois  un  (U'vouement  si  entier  et  si  teiidre,  et  il  w  trrait  trouTv 
dans  mi  embarras  si  terrible ;  seul  d'hommc  dans  sa  famille,  surchai^  de  femmet  H 
d'eiifaiM,  que  je  n'aumi  \\m  en  le  courage  de  rahandonner!' — .Ifrm.  de  Mimbe^m,  it. 
lAl.  All  this,  we  have  no  doubt,  wan  about  as  accurate  as  the  coDvenatioD  with 
(jribboii,  or  the  parliameutary  negocimtion  with  Lord  LamdowM. 
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affectionate  wife  who/  as  he  tenderly  writes,  'was  the  author  of 
all  his  happiness/  and  alas  !  by  her  loss — after  a  union  of  twenty 
years — of  intolerable  misery.  Benjamin  Vaughan  had  mentioned 
to  Lord  Lansdowne  a  tract  which  Romilly  had  written  on  the  cele- 
brated case  of  the  Dean  of  St.  Asaph,  under  the  title  of  'A 
Fragment  on  the  Constitutional  Powers  and  Duties  of  Juries,* 
which  fell  in  with  his  Lordship's  politics,  and  made  him  desirous 
of  Romilly's  acquaintance.  About  this  time,  too,  Madan  pub- 
lished his  '  Thoughts  on  Executive  Justice,*  '  in  which,'  says 
Romilly,  '  by  a  mistaken  application  of  the  maxim  "  that  cer-» 
tainty  of  punishment  is  more  efficacious  than  its  severity  for 
the  prevention  of  crimes,"  he  insisted  on  the  expediency  of 
enforcing  in  every  instance  the  whole  rigour  of  the  law.'  This 
work  made  a  considerable  sensation,  and,  as  Romilly  contended, 
increased  in  a  formidable  proportion  the  number  of  capital  pu- 
nishments. Lord  Lansdowne,  amongst  others,  was  dazzled  and 
imposed  on  by  Madan's  reasoning,  and  recommended  Romilly  to 
write  something  to  enforce  the  same  doctrine.  This  induced  him 
to  study  the  question,  and  the  result  was  the  production  of  an 
anonymous  pamphlet,  called  '  Obsertations  on  a  late  publication 
entitled  Thoughts  on  Executive  Justice,*  but,  instead  of  a  defence, 
it  was  a  strong  refutation  of  Madan.  These  pamphlets,  though 
they  had  little  success  with  the  public,  brought  Romilly  into 
closer  contact  Avith  the  Whigs  and  reformers  of  the  day. 

In  the  mean  while  he  was  making  very  slow  advances  in  his 
profession.  He  was  doing,  indeed,  a  little  business  in  towti  as 
a  chancery  draftsman  ;  but  he  went  six  or  seven  circuits  with  no 
other  pro^t  than  that  which  was  to  him,  we  dare  say,  no  incon- 
siderable one,  the  diversion  of  the  change  of  scene,  and  the 
opportunity  of  studying  in  its  practical  workings  that  favourite 
object  of  his  contemplations,  our  criminal  code.  At  length, 
however,  he  became  convinced  of  the  truth  of  an  obsen'ation  he 
had  heard  from  Mr.  Justice  Heath,  that  'there  was  no  use  in 
going  circuit  without  attending  sessions,'  and  he  accordingly  be- 
came a  practitioner  at  the  Warwick  sessions.  The  experiment 
completely  succeeded;  he  soon  got  into  everything  there,  and 
that  led  by  degrees  to  the  first  business  on  the  circuit,  till  at  last 
the  g^eat  increase  of  his  Chancery  practice  obliged  him  to  give 
up  circuit  altogether.  On  circuit  his  principal  private  associ- 
ations were  with  Ascough,  Perceval,  and  Bramston.  Ascough, 
he  says,  was  a  man  of  much  reading  and  general  knowledge  : — 

'  He  was  cheerful,  warm,  friendly,  and  was  a  great  acquisition  to  the 
society  of  the  circuit.  So,  too,  was  Perceval;  with  much  less,  and 
indeed  with  very  little  reading^  of  a  conversation  barren  of  instruction  ^ 
and  with  strong  and  invincible  prejudices  on  many  subjects ;  yet,  by 
his  excellent  temper,  his  engaging  roaoners,  and  his  sprightly  conver- 
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BEtion,  he  was  the  delight  of  all  who  knew  him.  I  formed  a  atrong  and 
lasting  friendship  with  hoth  these  men.  Poor  Ascough  died  of  a  ood- 
sumptioQ  a  short  time  after  I  was  married ;  and  Perceval,  after  he  had, 
in  a  manner  which  my  private  friendship  for  him  could  never  induce  me 
to  consider  in  a  favourable  point  of  view,  obtained  the  situation  of  Prime 
Minister,  and,  quite  to  the  moment  of  his  tragical  end^  was  desirous 
that  our  friendship  should  remain  uninterrupted:  I  could  not,  however, 
continue  in  habits  of  private  intimacy  and  mtercoursc  with  one  whom 
in  public  I  had  every  day  to  oppose.  Bramston  had  the  good  humour 
and  the  friendly  disposition  of  the  other  two,  and  his  conversation  was 
likewise  very  engaging.  Many  very  happy  hours  have  I  passed  in  this 
society;  particularly  when  we  could  contrive  for  a  day  to  get  away 
from  the  circuit,  either  at  Matlock,  or  at  our  friend  Digby*s,  at  Merideo, 
in  Warwickshire.' — vol.  i.  pp.  91.  92. 

Wc  are  not  surprised  that  Romilly  should  not  hare  approved 
Mr.  Perceval's  elevation  to  the  cabinet,  which  was  accompanied 
by  his  own  dismissal  from  office,  and  the  postponement,  and,  as  il 
turned  out,  utter  disappointment  of  the  bright  hopes  and  pro- 
spects in  which  he  naturally  and  reasonably  indulgnl — nor,  from 
the  way  in  which  he  speaks  of  other  successful  contemporaries, 
would  we  expect  that  he  would  have  been  very  forward  to  acknow- 
ledge the  talents  of  one  who  had  got  ahead  of  him  in  professional 
as  well  as  political  life;  but  we  are  a  little  surprised  that  the 
acknowledged  sweetness  of  Mr.  PercevaVs  manners  and  temper 
did  not  so  far  disarm  Romilly's  political  bigotry  as  to  prevent 
his  registering  this  slighting,  and  in  fact  most  unjust  estimate 
of  his  mental  acquirements.  Mr.  Perceval  was  not  merely  an 
excellent  classical  scholar,  but  possessed  a  greater  circle  of  grencral 
information  than  is  usual  with  gentlemen  of  the  bar,  and  we  believe 
as  extensive,  and  above  all  more  solid  than  Komillv  himself.  We 
must  add  that  we  have  ourselves  heard  Mr.  Perceval,  in  the  height 
of  their  political  contention,  talk  in  a  very  different  strain  of  the 
qualities,  legal,  intellectual,  and  personal,  of  Sir  Samuel  Romillv. 

In  the  summer  of  1787  died  bis  friend  Ba}Tics,  who  appointed 
him  his  executor,  and  bequeathed  him  all  his  classical,  Icfral,  ami 
antiquarian  library  ;  and  two  letters  from  Wilberforce  and  ^lason.* 
on  the  occasion  of  his  death,  attest  better  than  an  epitaph  in 
Dr.  Parr's  lapidary  Latin,  that  Romilly's  aflFection  for  his  friend 
was  justified  by  his  great  talents  and  many  estimable  qualities. 

To  the  vacancy  in  Romilly's  friendship  occasioned  by  the 
death  of  Mr.  Roget.  Baynes  seems  to  have  succeedeil,  as  nt>w 
Dumont  succeeded  Baynes  :  and  in  the  vacation  of  1788  he  paid 
his  third  visit  to  Paris  with  this  intelligent  and  agreeable  a>m- 

*  A  letter  from  Purr,  g:i\eii  in  a  note,  says  tliat  DayncM  was  sufpected  of  being  the 
antlior  uf  that  elegant  and  catintic  satire,  the  Kpi^tlc  to  Sir  William  Clunnliers,  hut  thai 
he  denied  the  authorsliip,  tliougli  he  admitted  having  carried  it  through  the  traa.  The 
real  author  was  Mason— anitted,  probabfy^  hy  hints  from  Horace  Walpole-^BaTurs 
was  probably  employed  by  Mason  tu  cguduct  the  publicatiou. 
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panion.  His  principal  object  was  to  amuse  himself,  and  to  see 
more  of  Parisian  society  than  he  had  been  enabled  to  do  in  his 
former  short  visits.  They  had  letters  of  introduction  from  Lord 
Lansdowne,  and  both  had  already  several  acquaintances :  they  savir 
therefore  a  great  many  remarkable  persons^  but  most,  if  not  all,  of 
them  of  the  pAiVo^opAicaZ  sect — La  Rochefoucauld,  Lafayette,  Mo- 
rellet,  Chamfort^  Dupont  (de  Nemours),  Condorcet — Jefferson, 
then  American  minister  at  Paris — Mercier,  the  author  of  the 
Pictures  of  Paris  (of  which,  by  the  way,  the  second  is  much 
more  curious  than  the  first),  and  Target,  the  lawyer,  so  disgraced, 
and  Malesherbes  so  honoured,  by  their  respective  conduct  in  the 
trial  of  Louis  X  VL  With  Mirabeau,  who  was  then  publishing  his 
book — which  Romilly  calls  his  great  work* — on  the  Prussian 
monarchy — he  renewed  his  intimacy. 

Romilly  does  not  tell  us,  as  we  think  in  fairness  he  ought  to 
have  done,  the  circumstance  of  this  renewal  of  his  acquaintance 
with  Mirabeau,  which  Dumont  has  given  in  his  '  SouvenirsJ* 
When  they  arrived  at  Paris  they  found  Mirabeau  an  object  of 
general  detestation  and  contempt — ^his  profligacy,  says  Dumont,  was 
more  than  even  the  laxity  of  Parisian  morals  could  bear.  Romilly, 
almost  ashamed  of  their  former  acquaintance,  resolved  not  to  see 
him,  and  the  two  friends  avoided  meeting  him ;  but  he  was  not  a 
man  to  be  so  got  rid  of — he  found  out  where  they  lodged,  and 
volunteered  the  first  visit.  This  Romilly  escaped,  and  Mirabeau 
saw  only  Dumont;  but  in  a  conversation  of  two  hours,  which 
seemed  only  two  minutes,  he  so  fascinated  Dumont  that  he  ac- 
cepted Mirabeau's  invitation  to  dinner  for  himself  and  Romilly, 
whose  reserve  soon  thawed  away  into  gpreater  intimacy  than  before ; 
and  Mirabeau  was  delighted  with  the  great  and  extraordinary 
talents  of  Dumont,  whom  he  afterwards  associated  so  intimately 
in  his  political  labours. 

Amongst  the  objects  of  curiosity  which  the  friends  visited  in 
Paris  was  the  Bicetre,  a  place  of  confinement,  which  was  at  that 
time,  and  long  after,  very  ill  conducted.  Romilly's  humanity 
was  very  much  shocked  by  what  he  saw  both  in  the  prison  and 
hospital — he  next  day  mentioned  this  to  Mirabeau,  who  entreated 
him  to  put  his  observations  on  paper,  which  he  did,  nnd  Mira- 

*  Pcrliap  hy  great  he  only  meant  the  most  voluminous  of  his  pubIication<) — for  he 
tells  US,  sofin  after,  as  an  instance  of  Miraheau's  extemive  svtitem  of  plaKiarism,  tliat 
'tlie  eight  octavo  rolumes  which  he  tmblished  on  the  Prussian  monarchy  were  emiirefy^ 
as  to  everytliing  lint  tlie  style,  the  work  of  M.  de  Mauvillon.  His  tracts  (ni  tiuance  were 
Claviere's — the  sulntance  of  his  work  on  Cincituiati  was  to  l)e  f(»und  in  on  American 
]iamphlet — liis  pam)>lilet  ou  the  opening  of  the  Scheldt  was  Benjamin  Vaugliau's,* 
&c.  &c. — vol.  i.  p.  III. 

Dumont,  who  gires  substantially  tlie  snme  account  of  Mirabeau 'a  approiimtion  of  the 
labours  of  other  men,  says  that  the  pamiihlet  ou  the  Scheldt  was  borrowed  from  Cbauvet, 
•tiother  of  the  Swim  emigiantf. 
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beau  soon  afterwards  translated  them  into  French  and  published 
them  under  the  title  of  *  Letire  dun  Voyageur  Anglain  tm  k 
Prison  de  Bicetre.'  He  added  to  them,  as  from  himself,  some 
observations  on  criminal  law^  nearly  a  translation  from  RomilW's 
pamphlet  against  Madan.  The  work  was  suppressed  by  the 
police^  but  not  very  successfully^  for  we  have  a  copy  of  it  nom 
before  us.  The  original  letter  on  the  Bicetre  Romilly  himsdt 
published  on  his  return  to  London  in  *  The  Repository ^^  a  period- 
ical of  the  day,  conducted  by  Vaughan — but  called  it  a  trans- 
lation from  Mirabeau.  This  incident  affords  a  small  but  curioos 
instance  of  the  difference  of  character  between  the  two  men: 
Mirabeau  published  his  translation  from  Romilly  as  his  ova 
work — Romilly  published  his  own  work  as  a  translation  fron 
Mirabeau. 

Romilly  tells  an  anecdote,  which,  as  his  anecdotes  are  rare,  and 
this  one  is  pleasant,  we  think  worth  relating.  He  and  I>nmciiit 
dined  one  day  at  M.  de  Malesherbes*  with  a  large  party  in  which 
was  Lafayette.  One  of  the  company  advised  the  strangers  to  visit 
some  of  the  large  guingettes  about  Paris  to  observe  the  behaviour 
of  the  lower  classes  in  their  amusements.  It  happened  that  there 
was  one  of  those  near  Malesherbes*  residence,  and  it  w^is  pro- 
posed  to  adjourn  thither  at  once.  The  master  of  it  happened  to  be 
a  tenant  of  Malesherbes,  who,  wishing  to  surprise  the  host  with 
the  grciit  fame  of  one  of  the  company,  who  at  that  time  was  the 
hero  and  the  idol,  as  it  was  supposed,  deA'  deiix  mondeSy  asked  him 
if  he  had  ever  happened  to  hear  of  the  Marqvin  de  Lafayette — 
pleasing  himself  with  the  idea — when  the  man  should  have,  as  of 
course,  replied,  '  to  be  sure  he  had,  as  had  all  the  rest  of  the 
World,'^-of  saying  '  this  is  the  man ;'  but  to  his  great  disap 
pointment  the  man  answered,  *  No,  really  I  cant  say  I  ever  did — 
Pray  who  was  he  T  This  produced  ?i  general  laugh  at  the  ci- 
pcnse  of — says  Romilly — '  Malesherbes,  who  bore  it  with  that 
good  nature  which  characterised  everything  he  said  or  did,  ami 
he  joined  in  the  laugh  a^ains^ — himself^ — (vol.  i.  p.  99).  We 
however  do  not  think  this  quite  so  great  a  trial  of  JIf.  de  Aio/r- 
shi^rhes"  temj)er  as  Romilly  did ;  and  we  had  much  rather  have 
seen  the  countenance  of  Lafayette  on  this  occasion  than  that  of 
M.  de  Malesherbes. 

Romilly  would  gladly  have  tarried  longer  in  this  interesting 
scene,  but  the  October  sessions  recalled  him  to  England. 

He  was  he  tells  us — 

•  Among  those  who,  in  the  early  stages  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, entertuincd  the  most  sanguine  expectations  uf  the  happy  cffici? 
which  were  to  result  from  it,  not  to  France  alone,  but  to  the  rest  of  the 
world;  and  I  very  carl v,  I  think  some  time  about  July,   l'i89»  )>ub* 
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lished  a  short  pamphlet  on  the  subject,  under  the  title  of  *'  Thoughts  on 
the  probable  Influence  of  the  late  Revolution  in  France  upon  other 
Countries^  or  gome  such  title.''  * — vol.  i.  p.  103. 

He  also  employed  himself,  at  the  request  of  the  Count  de 
Sarsfield,  in  drawing  up  a  statement  of  the  rules  and  orders  of 
proceeding  in  the  English  House  of  Commons,  by  which,  or 
something  equivalent,  the  few  sober  heads  of  the  States  General 
were  desirous  of  regulating  what  they  foresaw  would  be  a  very 
tumultuous  assembly.  Sarsfield  began  to  translate  this  tract,  but 
died  before  he  bad  advanced  far  in  the  work.  Mirabeau,  sensible 
of  the  importance  of  the  object,  hastened  to  finish  and  publish 
the  translation,  *  but  it  never/  adds  Romilly,  '  was  of  the  smallest 
use — and  the  National  Assembly,  as  the  States  General  were 
pleased,  soon  after  their  meeting,  to  call  themselves,  never  paid 
the  slightest  regard  to  it* — nor,  he  might  have  added,  to  any  other 
principle  of  order  or  justice. 

In  the  long  vacation  of  1789  Romilly  hastened  to  pay  an- 
other visit  to  Paris,  where  matters  had  assumed  a  still  deeper  in- 
tensity of  interest.  His  friend  Mirabeau  was  now  acting  a  great 
part ;  and  '  it  is  not  surprising,*  he  adds,  '  that  he  was  a  little  (?) 
intoxicated  by  the  applause  and  admiration  which  be  received.' 
We  shall  conclude  our  reference  to  this  extraordinary  man  by 
some  further  extracts,  which  corroborate  our  view  of  Mirabeau** 
character,  and  prove,  we  think,  that  Romilly  was  not  altogether 
so  enyoue  of  him  as  he  had  originally  been : — 

*  I  have  already  spoken  of  his  relaxed  morality,  and  of  his  vanity^ 
In  matters  of  indifference,  ay,  and  sometimes  in  matters  of  importance 
too,  the  placing  himself  in  an  advantageous  point  of  view  to  those 
whose  applause  or  admiration  he  courted  far  outweighed  the  interests 
of  truth.  Among  many  instances  of  this  kind  which  came  within  my  own 
observation,  there  was  one  so  remarkable  that  I  cannot  forbear  to  mentiou 
it.  In  one  of  the  early  numbers  of  the  Courrier  de  Provence^  in  which 
Miral)eau  wrote  himself,  he  represents  Mounier  as  saying  in  the  Na- 
tional Assembly  that  it  was  corruption  which  had  destroyed  England, 
and  himself  as  very  happily  turning  that  extravagant  hyperbole  into 
ridicule,  by  exclaiming  upon  the  important  news  so  unexpectedly  com-" 
municated  to  the  Assembly  of  the  destruction  of  England,  and  asking 
when  and  in  what  form  that  remarkable  event  had  been  brought  about  ? 
The  truth,  however,  is,  that  of  all  this  not  a  single  word  was  uttered  in 
the  Assembly.  Neither  Muunier  nor  any  other  person  talked  of  the 
destruction  oi  England ;  neither  Mirabeau  nor  any  other  person  made  any 
such  reply  as  he  assumes  to  himself.  The  whole  origin  of  this  fiction 
was,  that,  while  Mirabeau  was  writing  his  Courrier  de  Provence^  ex- 
actly what  he  has  stated  passed  in  a  private  conversation,  at  which  he 
was  present.  Brissot  de  Warville  used  the  words  which  he  has  ascribed 
to  Mounier,  and  Dumont  those  which  he  has  claimed  for  himselA  He 
thought  the  dialogue  too  good  and  too  happily  expressed  to  be  lost ;  he 
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made  himself  the  hero  of  it,  and  placed  the  scene  in  the  National  As- 
sembly ;  and  this,  though  he  well  knew  that  Brissot,  Diunont,  I^IoanicTt 
and  all  the  members  of  the  Assembly,  could  give  evidence  of  the  false- 
hood of  his  statement,  and  which,  indeed,  Mounier  took  occaaioQ 
formally  to  do  in  the  justification  of  his  own  conduct,  which  he  act  long 
afterwards  pubUshed.' — vol.  i.  pp.  110,  111. 

And  in  a  letter  after  his  return  he  says — 

*  I  believe  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  all  the  good  which  Mira<- 
beau  has  done  was  suggested  to  him  by  Dumont,  or  Duroveray,  and 
that  they  have  preventdi  him  from  doing  nothing  but  what  warn  mis- 
chievous.'— vol.  i.  p.  386. 

It  is  now  the  fashion  with  such  of  the  French  as  have  not  impn- 
dence  enough  to  defend  i  792  and  1 793  to  fall  back  on  the  wisdom 
and  moderation  of  1789;  but,  in  our  judgment,  the  violence,  the 
injustice,  and  the  massacre  of  1789  are  even  more  disgraceful  to  the 
nation  than  the  insane  horrors  of  1 79^-3 — the  former  were  perpe- 
trated, we  may  almost  say,  by  the  nation  at  large,  not  only  without 
opposition  but  almost  without  censure,  and  at  a  time  when  oppo- 
sition and  censure  were  practicable,  and  might  have  been  effective. 
The  later  atrocities  were  the  inevitable  consequences  of  the 
anterior  disorders,  and  were  committed  by  a  comparatively  small 
number  of  audacious  villains,  while  the  majority  of  the  nation 
were  manacled,  gagged,  and  prostrated  by  shame,  terror,  and 
despair.  Even  Romilly,  though  from  principle  and  connexion  so 
warm  a  friend  to  the  revolution,  had  too  much  candour  and  pood 
sense,  and  was  too  enlightened  a  friend  of  the  real  liberties  and 
happiness  of  mankind,  not  to  disapprove  of  the  proceedings  of 
1789,  even  before  the  fatal  outrages  of  the  5th  and  (ith  of  October 
had  crowned  the  evil  deeds  of  that  portentous  year. 

*  I  arrived  there  shortly  after  the  celebrated  decrees  of  the  4th  of 
August  had  been  passed, — those  decrees  by  which,  in  an  evening  sitting, 
and  in  a  moment  of  enthusiasm,  the  Assembly  had,  by  a  string  of  has^tv 
resolutions,  abolished  tithes  and  all  feudal  rights,  without  considering 
what  consequences  were  to  follow,  or  what  compensations  or  precautions 
it  might  be  expedient  should  accompany  such  important  measures. 

*  What  struck  nie  as  most  remarkable  in  the  dispositions  of  the 
people  that  I  saw  was  the  great  desire  that  everybody  had  to  act  a 
great  part,  and  the  jealousy  which  in  consequence  of  this  was  enter- 
tained of  those  who  were  really  eminent.  It  seemed  as  if  all  per«^n«, 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  whether  deputies  themselves,  declainicn 
in  the  Palais  Royal,  orators  in  the  coffee-houses,  spectators  in  the  g:il- 
lery,  or  the  populace  about  the  door,  looked  upon  themselves  individuully 
as  of  great  consequence  in  the  revolution.  The  man  who  kept  the  hotel 
at  which  I  lodged  at  Paris,  a  certain  M.  Villars,  was  a  private  ui  the 
Naiional  Guard.  Upon  my  returning  home  on  the  day  of  the  bene- 
diction of  their  colours  at  Notre  Dame,  and  telling  him  tliat  1  had  been 
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prncnt  at  the  ceremony,  lie  aaiil.  *'  You  uw  me,  Sir?"  I  was  obliged 
to  Bay  that  I  reallv  had  out.  Ht^  aaid,  "  la  tbst  poisible.  Sir?  You  did 
not  see  me  I  Why  I  was  in  one  of  the  first  ranks — all  Paria  saw  me.'" 
I  have  often  aince  thought  of  my  boat's  childish  vanity.  What  he  apoke 
was  felt  by  thouaamls.  The  moit  importaut  transactions  were  us  no* 
thing,  but  as  they  had  relation  to  the  figure  which  each  little  seU'-coD>.* 
ceiled  hero  acted  in  them.  To  attract  Uie  attention  of  all  Paris,  or  ~*' 
all  France,  was  ofken  the  motive  of  conduct  in  matters  which  were 
tended  with  most  momenEous  consequences. 

'  I  was  again  obliged  to  leave  Puria  by  the  end  of  Septemlier,  that  . 
might  not  lose  the  Quarter  Sessions.  I  lefl  it  with  a  much  Icse  favou^ 
able  opinion  of  the  state  of  public  nffajra  than  that  which  I  had  enter- 
tained when  1  arrived  there.  1  found  the  most  exaggerated  aud  extra' 
vagant  notions  of  liberty  entertained  by  many,  aud  the  moat  violent  and 
bitter  animosities  prevailing,  and  all  that  i]is[iositioD  to  violence  on  the 
part  of  the  lower  order*  of  the  people,  which,  a  few  days  afterwards, 
manifested  itself  in  the  insurrection  that  ended  in  bringing  the  royal 
family  to  Paris.'— vol.  i.  pp,  104,  107.  112. 

And  we  find  by  one  of  Dumont's  letters  that  RomiUy's  sagacity 
had  foreseen  and  predicted,  before  he  left  Paris,  that  some  such 
catastrophe  as  that  which  broke  out  on  the  5th  and  6th  of  October 
must  have  been  the  ineritable  result  of  the  preceding  follies  and 
t  crimes. 

Our  last  extract  is  the  concluding  passage  of  Romilly's  aul 
biography,  and  we  have  nothing  more  of  the  same  character  (< 
cept  the  short  journal  of  a  i-isil  to  Paris  during  the  peace 
Amiens)  until  we  arrive  at  the  Parliamentary  Diary,  which  began 
with  his  political  life,  and  closed  a.  day  or  two  before  his  death. 
Of  his  history  in  the  interval  we  shall  endeavour  to  collect  some 
account,  tliough  a  meagre  one,  from  the  letters  of  liimEelf  and  his 
correspon  dents. 

Notwithstan^ng  the  strong  interest  he  originally  took  in  the 
French  revolution,  and  the  still  stronger  which  its  progress  was 
likely  to  excite,  it  does  not  appear  that  he  risiled  Paris  again  in 
any  of  the  three  years  that  elapsed  before  the  declaration  of  war. 
This  surprises  us,  and  must,  we  think,  have  bad  some  peculiar 
cause,  though  we  possess  no  clue  to  an  explanation,  unless  indeed 
it  may  have  been  tliat  his  original  admiration  of  re\-oludon  t'n  the 
abstract  was  counteracted  and  mortified  by  the  excesses  into  whicb 
ibis  Revolution  had  degenerated,  and  that  he  was  reluctant  to  be- 
come a  nearer  s]>ectator  of  the  deplorable  failure  of  the  grand 
ftxprrimcnt :  but  this  conjecture  does  not  satisfy  even  our  own 
minds;  for  though  the  visit  of  17S9  had  somewhat  abated  his 
enthusiasm,  it  reii-ited  on  his  return  to  England  as  strongly  as  ever. 
One  of  his  letters  towards  the  end  of  1790  says — 
*  Notwithstanding  the  vanity  and  ambition  of  some  iodividunU,  and 
vol.,  Lxvi.  no.  cxxxti.  2  R  uotwithslanding., 
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notwithstanding  the  injustice  which  the  Assembly  itielf  has  baeo  gviHj 
of  in  several  instances,  it  must  be  admitted  that  no  mstembly  of  meD  tfast 
ever  met  since  the  creation  has  done  half  so  much  towards  promotiBt 
the  happiness  of  the  human  species  as  the  National  Assembly.*— fol.  l 
pp.  409,  410. 

And,  again,  in  May,  17923-*- 

*My  opinion,  howeyer,  is  not  in  the  least  altered  witti  respect  to  yosr 
revolution.  Even  the  conduct  of  the  present  Assembly  has  not  been  tUe 
to  shake  my  conviction  that  it  is  the  most  glorious  event,  and  the  hap- 
piest for  mankind,  that  has  ever  taken  place  sines  human  affairs  hsTC 
been  recorded.' — vol.  ii.  pp.  1,  2. 

But  these  flattering  visions  and  exaggerated  eulogies  sooa 
vanished : — 

*  How  could  we  ever  be  so  deceived  in  the  character  of  the  French 
nation  as  to  think  them  capable  of  liberty  ?  wretches,  who,  after  all  their 
professions  and  boasts  about  liberty,  and  patriotism,  and  courage,  and 
dying,  and  after  taking  oath  after  oath,  at  the  verv  moment  when  their 
country  is  invaded  and  an  enemy  is  marching  through  it  unresisted, 
employ  whole  days  in  murdering  women,  and  priests,  and  prisoneis! 
Others,  who  can  deliberateW  load  whole  waggons  full  of  victims,  and 
bring  them  like  beasts  to  be  butchered  in  the  metropolis ;  and  then  (who 
are  worse  even  than  these)  the  cold  instigators  of  these  murders,  who, 
while  blood  is  streaming  round  them  on  every  side,  permit  this  carnage 
to  go  on,  and  reason  about  it,  and  defend  it,  nay,  even  applaud  it,  and 
talk  about  the  example  they  are  setting  to  all  nations.  One  might  si 
well  think  of  establishing  a  republic  of  tigers  in  some  forest  in  Africa, 
ss  of  maintaining  a  free  government  among  such  monsters.* — ^vol.  ii. 
pp.  4,  5. 

And  again,  in  November,  1793:-— 

*  I  cannot  say  that  I  felt  no  compassion  even  for  Brissot  and  his  party, 
but  it  is  a  compassion  which  reason  cannot  justify.  They  who  have 
been  teaching  Buch  bloody  lessons  have  no  right  to  complain  that  they 
fall  by  the  hands  of  the  disciples  whom  they  have  themselves  instructed. 
How  fortunate  it  is  that  the  torture  was  an  aristocratical  or  a  monarch- 
ical invention !  it  is  certainly  that  circumstance  alone,  and  no  det^rec  of 
humanity,  which  prevents  its  being  exercised  on  all  the  victims  who  are 
daily  offered  up  to  the  populace  of  Paris.  The  queen's  trial  fumivhes 
one  among  many  instances  that  the  wretches  who  at  present  rule  in 
France  have  been  able  to  invent  tortures  for  the  mind  more  cruel  than 
any  that  had  ever  before  been  heard  of.  The  French  are  plunging  into 
a  degree  of  barbarism  which,  for  such  a  nation,  and  in  so  short  a  period, 
surpasses  all  imagination.  All  religion  is  already  abolished  ;  and  the 
next  proceeding  will  undoubtedly  be,  a  persecution  as  severe  and  as  un- 
remitting as  any  that  has  taken  place  in  the  darkest  ages  ;  for  it  is  only 
in  order  to  arrive  at  the  persecution  that  religion  is  abolished.  We  may 
soon  expect  to  see  all  books  exterminated  ;  history,  because  it  relates  to 
kings;  poetry,  because  it  speaks  the  language  of  flattery;  poUtictl 
economy,  because  it  favours  monopolizers  and  freedom  of  trade  ;  and  so 
on  tltfough  all  other  sciencesi  till  the  French  preserve  nothing  of  civilised 
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lire  but  iti  vlcei,  which  they  will  hnvc  en^Bfted  on  ft  etate  of  the  motf  " 
etvnge  WburiBra. 

*  Are  you  not  utouisbed  to  tee  Sieves  in  all  this  itanding  up  in  the 
midet  uf  his  fcUow-niurdererB,  uid  claiming  applause  for  his  hnving  v 
loii)(iigo  thougiit  like  a  philosopher?  Ill  aa  I  bare  long  thought  of  h' 
I  did  not  imagine  him  cupable  uf  euch  ilegnulation.'— pp.  36,  37. 

We  cajinot  here  otnit  the  striking  lesson  of  retributive  juslie 
exhibited  in  the  case  of  ibe  laily  to  whom  be  adclresseil  tbe  pant 
giTic  on  the  revolution  above  quoted — MadenKiiselle  Delessart^fl 
who,    towards  the    end  of     1789.    bad   married    M.  Gaulier, 
Genevese,  and  who,  as  well  as  her  familv,  nnd  indeed  the  u 
Oencvese   connexion,  were  ardent  partisans  of  the  Revolal 
Madame  Gaulier,  wbo.  by  ihe  way,  seems  to  bare  been  Romiliy^ 
beau  ideal  of  the  female  character,  acrounts  to  Lim,  in  Maro 
1 7!K>,  with  great  natvele  for  her  enthusiasm  : — 

'Our  family  is  of  the  number  of  tbuee  to  whom  the  revolution  n 
bring  many  and  great  advantages,  without  impnting  upon  us  any  ti 
portant  sacrifice.' — vol.  i.  p.  395. 

The  original  is  still  stronger — '  it  qui  elk  ne  coAtern  pmsque  r/en  A 
She  adds — 

'  I  hove  but  litde  »yropalhy  either  fur  those  who  arc  attacked  only  M 
their  d&rling  prejudices,  who  lose  places,  and  eveii  peusions.' — vul,  | 
p.  395. 

That  is.  she  has  no  pity  for  those  whose  feelings  of  <lelicftcy, 
ralily,  or  religion  were  outraged,  and  whose  i.nly  means 
fxistencc  were  suppressed;  though  she  cbnritably  admits  ihl 
'sucbagreat  reverse  of  fortune  is  someiiniH  hard  tobear.' (f'fc.)  ^" 
turn  over  a  few  pages,  and  we  find  this  selfish  and  hard-heartfl^ 
woman  an  object  of  that  ooinpassion  which  in  her  Callous  egolii 
she  had  denied  to  others.  One  of  her  brothers  escaped  iram 
massacre  only  by  flight  and  emigration  ;  another  was  seized  by  fc* 
conscription  as  a  common  soldier;  her  brother- in-l a w 
sacred  in  the  streets  of  Lyons ;  her  aged  jiarcnts  were  thrown  intpi| 
the  dungeiius  of  Robespierre  ;  and  herself,  with  her  husband  a 
infant  children,  were  forced  to  make  a  painful  and  periloi 
into  Switxerland, — and  all  for  no  crime  but  that  they  were 
easy  circumstances  which  hnd  induced  this  '  nmiabW  lady,  as  h 
correspondent  calls  her,  to  disregard  the  sutTerings  of  otbei 
because  she  and  her  family  were  of  the  number  to  whom  tbe  rev 
tulion  could  do  nothing  but  good. 

This  portion  of  the  correspondence  is  an  exclusively  engrosse 
liy  the  French  revolution  that  we  gather  from  it  very  little  ( 
Romilly's  own  history.  A  hint  here  and  there  ncquaints  u 
bis  pmfcssinnal  business  had  gradually  so  much  increased  as  | 
shorten  lus  autumnal  holidays  and  to  forbid  any  literajy  o 
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pation.  We  find,  however,  that  in  his  intervals  of  leisure  he  did 
not  disdain  to  read  novels;  and  he  praises  those  of  Charlotte 
Smith,  particularly  the.OZd  Manor-House  and  Ethelindat  the  oae 
almost,  and  the  latter  now,  utterly  forgotten. 

Lord  Lansdowne  still  cultivated  his  friendship  ;  and  he  seetni 
to  have  made  frequent  visits  to  Bowood,  where  his  friend  Domont 
was  at  one  period  domesticated,  as  tutor  to  Lord  Lansdowne'i 
second  son,  Henry  (now  Marquis  of  Lansdowne),  and  afterwards 
frequently  invited  as  a  respected  and  agreeable  guest.  In  the 
autumn  of  1 796  Romilly  had  very  nearly  missed  his  usual  visit  to 
Bowood,  and  would  thereby  have  missed  the  most  important  and 
happiest  event  of  his  life.  A  visit  which  he  made  twenty  yean 
later  was  the  occasion  of  his  thus  recording  the  carcnmstances  of 
this  fortunate  occurrence : — 

*  To  what  accidental  causes  are  the  most  important  occurrences  of  our 
lives  sometimes  to  be  traced !  Some  miles  from  Bowood  is  the  form  of  a 
white  horse,  grotesquely  cut  out  upon  the  downs,  and  forming  a  landmark 
to  a  wide  extent  of  country.  To  that  object  it  is  that  I  owe  all  the  resi 
happiness  of  my  ]ife.  In  the  year  1196 1  made  a  visit  to  Bowood.  Mr 
dear  Anne,  who  had  been  staying  there  some  weeks,  with  her  father  and 
her  sisters,  was  ahout  to  leave  it.  The  day  Ezcd  for  their  departure  wsi 
the  eve  of  that  on  which  I  arrived ;  and,  if  nothing  had  occurred  to  dis- 
appoint their  purpose,  I  never  should  have  seen  her.  But  it  happened 
that,  on  the  preceding  day,  she  was  one  of  an  equestrian  party  whidi 
was  made  to  visit  this  curious  object;  she  over-heated  herself  by  her 
ride  ;  a  violent  cold  and  pain  in  her  face  was  the  consequence.  Her 
father  found  it  indispensably  necessary  to  defer  his  journey  for  several 
days,  and  in  the  mean  time  I  arrived.  I  saw  in  her  the  most  beautiful 
and  accomplished  creature  that  ever  blessed  the  sight  and  understand- 
ing of  man.  A  most  intelligent  mind,  an  uncommonly  correct  judgment, 
a  lively  imagination,  a  cheerful  disposition,  a  noble  and  generous  way  of 
thinking,  an  elevation  and  heroism  of  character,  and  a  warmth  and 
tenderness  of  affection,  such  as  is  rarely  found  even  in  her  sex,  ^ere 
among  her  extraordinary  endowments.  I  was  captivated  alike  by  the 
beauties  of  her  person  and  the  charms  of  her  mind.  A  mutual  attach- 
ment was  formed  between  us,  which,  at  the  end  of  a  little  more  than  a 
year,  was  consecrated  by  marriage  All  the  happiness  I  have  known  in 
her  beloved  society,  all  the  many  and  exquisite  enjoyments  which  my 
dear  children  have  afforded  me,  even  my  extraordinary  success  in  my 
profession,  the  labours  of  which,  if  my  life  had  not  been  so  cheered  and 
exhilarated,  I  never  could  have  undergone, — all  are  to  be  traced  to  this 
trivial  cause.' — vol.  iii.  pp.314,  315. 

Of  the  worth  of  Lady  Romilly *s  mind  her  nearer  friends  only 
could  be  adequate  judges;  but  those  who  remember  her  in 
society  will  admit  that  her  husband,  who  never  ceased  to  be  a 
passionate  lover,  has  but  little  exaggerated  her  personal  charms. 
She  was  lively,  elegant^  and  pretty. 

We 
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We  regret  that  we  have  few  traces  of  Romilly's  professional 
progress,  and  none  at  all  of  his  professional  studies.  Amidst 
numerous  notices  of  his  general  reading  we  find  little  or  no  men- 
tion of  the  law  ;  and  we  suspect  that,  as  sometimes  happens,  it  was 
not  till  he  began  to  get  into  business  that  he  devoted  himself 
seriously  to  studies  which,  to  be  effective,  must  be  almost  ex- 
clusive. He  himself,  we  find,  had  a  very  modest  opinion  of  his 
own  legal  acquirements :  and  there  are  many  circumstances 
that  induce  us,  and  much  better  judges  than  we  can  pretend  to 
be,  to  doubt  whether  he  was  a  very  profound  lawyer ;  but  we 
cannot  doubt  that  one  who  was  able  to  attain,  and  for  so  many 
years  to  maintain,  a  position  at  the  bar,  as  high,  we  believe,  as  any 
man  ever  enjoyed,  must  have  had  not  merely  competent,  but  emi- 
nent qualifications  in  the  particular  branch  which  he  cultivated. 
We  find  that  prior — but  it  is  not  said  how  long  prior — to  1813  he 
was  making  8000/.  or  9000/.  a-year ;  and  we  should  not  be  sur- 
prised to  be  told  that  for  a  few  years  before  his  death  he  had  in« 
creased  that  income  by  one-half. 

In  1802  he  took  advantage  of  the  peace  of  Amiens  to  make, 
with  his  wife,  a  \isit  to  Paris,  of  which  he  kept  a  journal,  which, 
though  short  and  hasty,  contains  many  passages  creditable  to 
Romilly*s  taste  and  principles,  and  some  observations  on  the  then 
state  of  society,  which,  from  such  a  man,  may  interest  our  readers : — 

*  Sept.  9. — Madame  Lavoisier  took  us  to  see  a  celebrated  picture  of 
M.  Girodct.  The  subject  is,  Victory  introducing  the  shades  of  Desaix, 
Sampierre,  Marceau,  Joubert,  and  the  other  officers  who  have  died  iu 
the  war,  to  the  heroes  of  Ossian.  The  execution  is,  if  possible,  more 
ridiculous  than  the  subject.  All  the  figures,  except  Victory,  and  an 
eagle  which  is  soaring  iu  the  sky,  are  painted  as  if  seen  through  a  mist 
to  represent  shades.  The  nymphs  who  attend  Ossian  are  hospitably 
regaling  the  subordinate  heroes,  the  private  soldiers  and  drummers,  with 
the  nectar  of  Ossian's  time,  good  beer,  in  shells ;  and  some  of  these 
manes  of  drummers  and  soldiers  are  represented  as  smoking  their  pipes, 
and  are  such  burlesque  figures  that  they  might  well  have  a  place  in 
Hogarth's  March  to  Finchley.  M.  Girodet's  reason  for  putting  one  of 
these  figures  in  his  picture  I  thought  a  curious  one.  He  told  us  that  he 
had  placed  him  there  (a  httle  ugly  fellow  beatine  a  drum  and  smoking  a 
pipe)  to  serve  as  a  foil  to  one  of  his  heroes  (I  think  Dampierre),  who 
was  not  much  favoured  in  bis  person  by  nature.* — vol.  ii.  pp.  80,  81. 

*  There  is  not  a  single  picture  of  Salvator  Rosa  or  of  Gaspard  Poussin 
in  the  Gallery  of  the  Museum.* — vol.  ii.  p.  92. 

'  Called  on  Talleyrand,  who  received  me  with  great  politeness.  I 
afterwards  called  on  Le  Chevalier,  Talleyrand's  secretary ;  in  a  short 
conversation  I  had  with  him,  he  told  me  that  in  his  opinion  nothing  could 
restore  good  morals  and  order  iu  the  country,  but,  as  he  expressed  it, 
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^  la  roue  et  la  religion  de  not  anc^trei.*'  He  knew,  he  said,  that  the 
English  did  not  think  lo,  hut  we  knew  nothing  of  the  people ;  even 
Fox,  with  whom  he  had  just  had  a  conversation,  knew  notning  of  them, 
for  he  had  said  the  same  thing  to  him,  and  Fox  had  been  shocked  at  the 
idea  of  restoring  the  wheel  as  a  punishment  in  France.* — vol.  ii.  p.  80. 

'  In  the  court  in  which  the  criminal  tribunal  is  held  are  the  busts  of 
Brutus  and  of  J.  J.  Rousseau.  There  are  also  two  unoccupied  stands 
for  busts,  on  which  were  formerly  placed  those  of  Marat  and  Le  Pele- 
tier  St.  Fargeau.*— vol.  ii.  p.  82. 

*  Having  heard  a  sentence  of  a  man  who  was  to  be  executed  it  the 
Place  de  Ureve  cried  about  the  streets,  I  walked  thither.  The  seaffold 
was  erected,  and  the  guillotine  ready  ;  a  great  crowd  of  persons  were 
assembled,  principally  women.  The  ideas  which  the  guillotine  miui 
awaken  in  everybody's  mind  naturally  render  it  an  object  of  honor ;  but 
independently  of  those  ideas,  the  large  slanting  axe,  the  hole  through 
which  the  neck  of  the  sufferer  is  placed,  smeared  round  of  a  different 
colour,  and  seeming  to  be  yet  stained  with  the  blood  of  former  malefac- 
tors, the  basket  placed  to  receive  the  head,  and  the  large  wicker  chest  in 
which  the  body  is  afterwards  thrown,  render  it  altogether  a  most  hideotis 
instrument  of  death From  the  Place  de  Gh^ve  I  walked  back  to- 
wards the  Palais ;  and  I  there  saw  the  prisoner  brought  out  to  be  led  to 
the  place  of  execution.  A  small  partv  of  dragoons  attended  him :  he  was 
placed  in  a  cart,  his  body  naked,  with  a  red  cloak  (or,  according  to  the 
terms  of  the  law,  une  chemise  rouge)^  tied  round  his  neck,  and  hanging 
loose  over  his  shoulders.  He  had  been  convicted  of  a  murder  sod 
robbery.* — vol.  ii.  p.  84. 

^  I  found  an  invitation  from  Talleyrand  to  dine  with  him  to-day  at 

his  house  at  Neuilly A  large  company  was  assembled ;  we  waited 

a  long  time  for  Talleyrand ;  soon  afterwards  dinner  was  announced. 
We  sat  down  about  thirty.  Amon^  the  men  were  Count  Cobenzl  (the 
Austrian  ambassador),  the  Danish  ambassador,  Grencral  Audreussi, 
Admiral  Brieux,  Roederer,  Portal  (a  physician),  and  about  ten  or  twelve 
Englishmen,  particularly  Charles  Fox,  General  Fitzpatrick,  Lord  Hol- 
land, St.  John,  and  Adair.  After  dinner  the  company  very  much  in- 
creased, and  amongst  those  latter  visiters  were  General  Bournonvillc 
and  Cardinal  Caprara.  Talleyrand  received  me  coldly  enough,  with  the 
air  and  manner  of  a  great  minister,  and  not  of  a  man  with  whom  I 
once  was  intimate.  The  dinner,  and  the  assemblage  after  dinner,  ^ere 
so  grave  and  solemn,  that  one  might  have  conceived  oneself  rather  at 
the  court  of  some  little  German  prince  than  in  the  house  of  a  man  uf 
good  society  in  Paris.  The  dinner  was  one  of  the  most  staielv  and 
melancholy  banquets  I  ever  was  present  at.  I  had  the  good  fortune  to 
sit  next  to  Charles  Fox,  and  to  have  a  good  deal  of  cunversatiun  mitii 
him.  But  for  this  circumstance,  I  should  have  found  this  dinner  a  ve^x 
irksome  and  unpleasant  task  which  I  had  imposed  on  myself.  After 
dinner,  in  the  room  in  which  wc  took  coflfee,  two  younjj  women,  drcs:»<::l 
d  PAngloisc,  and,  as  it  is  said,  English  women,  walkea  in,  and  burned 
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ioc«uec ;  aflcr  staying  some  lime  iu  oue  part  of  the  rinini,  they  w 

)o  luiutUer  cunier,  «till  liurning  incenM,  till  the  whole  tixim  wm  |>ei- 

fumeU.' — vul.  li.  pp.  8i-89. 

We  bear  of  late  the  numG  of  Buonaparte  bo  impitdentl*  u> 
■Dciateil  wilb  tbat  of  freedom,  ibai,  long  aa  the  passn^g.  ig,  wt? 
cannut  omit  the  following  picture,  drawn  hjto  stciidvand  enlig;ht- 
encd  n  friend  of  liberty  and  the  Revolution,  of  tbe  state  of 
political  society  in  Paris  during  tea  beaux  Jmirii  of  ibe  Consul) 
when  tliere  was  nejlher  foreign  war  nor  dumeslic  troubles  to 
CUBC  such  a  tyranny  : — 

'  We  went  by  wster  tu  St.  Cloud,  in  the  hope  of  being  able  lo 
the  inside  uf  the  caslle.  Nobody  is  admitled,  even  into  the  outer  nrart 
of  thia  place,  lince  it  hw  been  determined  that  it  ii  to  be  the  habitation 
of  the  first  Cunsul,  without  producing  a  ticket ;  anil,  after  iiellin^  into 
the  first  court,  the  viaiter  is  stopped  by  every  sentinel  in  his  way,  and 
ordered  to  produce  his  ticket,  till  he  gets  into  ihe  palace.  Into  this 
palace,  bo  difficult  of  access,  have  been  traniporied  some  of  the  6ne«t 
pictures  of  which  the  gallery  of  the  Louvre  has  been  de«poilefl, — pictures 
which  had  lung  been  eihibitwl  there,  which  the  public  of  Paris  have 
been  accuetomed  to  admire  and  to  feast  their  eyes  and  their  vanity  upon, 
as  part  of  the  spoil  won  from  the  naliuna  with  abich  France  has  been 
at  war.  Tliii  public  property  is  llins  approjiTiaicd  to  adorn  ihu  peirale 
resilience  of  the  first  Cunsul,  iuto  which  the  unhallowed  feel  of  the 
Parisian  mob  are  not  suflcred  to  penetrate.  This,  more  than  anything 
I  have  met  with,  proves  to  me  in  what  scorn  Buunapaite  holds  tha 
opinions  i>f  the  people.  He  seems  to  despise  their  favour ;  and, 
supplies  them  with  frequent  festivals,  it  is  less  to  gain  popularity 
to  occupy  and  amuse  them.' — vol.  ii.  pp.  87 -SU. 

'  A  more  absolute  despotism  than  that  which  now  etiita  here  Fl 
never  experienced :  Louis  XIV.  was  never  so  independent  of  public 
opinion  as  Bonaparte  is:  the  police  was  never  so  vi^ilniit  or  aii  well 
or|i;anised.  There  is  no  freedom  of  discussion;  the  press  was  never  so 
reatralned  under  biuis  XIV.  and  XV.  as  hi  present:  the  vigilance  of 
the  {wlice  in  this  respect  was  eluded,  and  Iwiiks,  pulilishcd  in  other 
cnuuiries,  containing  very  free  opinions,  were  circulated  at  Parisi  but 
that  is  not  the  case  now.  Among  utlier  restraints,  all  English  news- 
papers are  pnihibiied ;  and  it  is  said  that  even  the  foreign  Miniatera  are 
not  permitted  tu  receive  them  by  the  post.  An  opinion  is  enlprtiiined, 
whether  with  nr  without  fouuditlion  I  do  not  know,  tlial  persons  of  cha- 
racter,  and  whu  mix  in  good  society,  are  spies  employed  by  the  jiollce, 
and  consequeiidy  that  a  man  is  hardly  safe  anywhere  in  utiering  his 
■Cntimenta  on  public  alTnirs.  It  should  aeent,  however,  that  few  per- 
sons have  any  desire  to  utter  them.  I  have  been  in  several  societies  iu 
which  there  was  certainly  the  moat  perfect  security,  and  where  nulilics 
■eemetl  the  last  subject  thni  nnyltndy  wished  tu  talk  upon.  II  may 
Mom  nt  first  very  wonderful  by  what  means  Bonaparte  can  maiutatn  so 
ibMlnte  a  power.    It  is  not  Ivf  the  army ;  for  if  he  is  popular  with  iha I 
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Boldieri,  it  is  only  with  those  he  hag  commanded :  he  does  not  leeot 
howeyer,  to  have  heen  ever  very  popular  with  them.     His  character  if 
of  that  kind  whidi  inipires  fear  much  more  than  it  conciliates  afledmi* 
He  is  not  loved  by  any  of  the  persons  who  are  about  him,  not  even  by 
the  officers  who  served  with  him  ;  while  Moreau  is  universally  bebvcd 
by  all  who  have  served  with  him.     It  is  impossible  to  say  that  it  is  by 
the  force  of  public  opinion  that  Bonaparte  reigns :  there  is  certainly  aa 
opinion  very  universally  entertained,  highly  favourable  to  his  taknts 
both  as  a  general  and  as  a  politician :  but  he  is  not  popular ;  the  public 
have  no  attachment  to  him ;  they  do  not  enjoy  his  greatness.     Bona- 
parte seems,  indeed,  to  despise  popularity ;  he  takes  no  pains  to  gain 
the  affections  of  the  people.    All  the  public  works  which  he  sets  on  foot 
are  calculated  to  give  a  high  opinion  of  himself,  and  to  iramortahae  his 
name,  but  not  to  increase  the  happiness  of  the  people,  or  to  alleviate  the 
sufferings  of  any  particular  description  of  them.  To  increase  the  beauty 
and  magnificence  of  the  city,  to  build  new  bridges,  to  bring  water  by 
a  canal  to  Paris,  to  collect  the  finest  statues  and  pictures  of  which  con- 
quered nations  have  been  despoiled,  to  encourage  and  improve  the  fine 
arts,  are  the  great  objects  of  Bonaparte's  ambition  in  time  of  peace. 
That  he  meditates  the  gaining  fresh  laurels  in  war  can  hardly  be 
doubted,  if  the  accounts  which  one  hears  of  his  restless  and  impatient 
disposition  be  true.    His  literary  taste  may  serve  to  give  some  insight 
into  his  character :  Ossian  is  his  favourite  author.    When  the  Bastille 
was  stormed  by  the  mob  of  Paris,  there  were  not  found  in  it  I  think 
more  than  five  or  six  prisoners ;  and  to  those  the  Bastille  served  as  an 
hospital  rather  than  a  prison;    for  they  were  advanced  in  age  and 
without  friends. — I  am  assured  that  there  are,  or  at  least  very  lately 
were,  more  than  seventy  prisoners  confined  in  the  Temple,  the  bastille 
of  the  present  day  ;  persons  of  the  most  adverse  principles  and  opinions, 
some  of  them  violent  Jacobins,  others  emigrants  and  aristocrats.  •    •   • 
What  strikes  a  foreigner  as  most  extraordinary  at  Paris  is,  that  the  des- 
potism which  prevails  there,  and  the  vexatious  and  trifling  regulations 
of  the  police,  are  all  carried  on  in  the  name  of  liberty  and  equality.     It 
was  to  establish  liberty  and  equality  on  their  true  basis,  according  to 
Bonaparte's  own  declaration  in  the  legislative  assembly  at  St.  Cloud  on 
the   18th  Brvmaire,  that  he  commanded  his  grenadiers  to  charge  the 
assembly  with  fixed  bayonets,  and  obliged  most  of  the  members  to  seek 
their  safety  by  escaping  through  the  windows.     Liberty  and  equcJity 
are  still  sounded  as  high,  and  displayed  in  as  conspicuous  characters,  as 
ever.     In  the  front  of  the  Tuileries,  one  of  the  most  magnificent  palaces 
of  Europe,  the  most  sumptuously  furnished,  filled  with  the  finest  pic* 
tures,  continually  surrounded  with  guards,  and  inaccessible  but  to  those 
who  are  connected  with  the  first  Consul,  who  makes  it  his  place  of  resi- 
dence, is  displayed  the  word  Egalite  in  large  letters.     You  attempt  to 
pass  through  an  open  passage,  and  you  are  rudely  stopped  by  a  sentineU 
who,  with  the  voice  of  authority,  halloos  out,  **  On  ne  passe  pas  par  ici.'* 
You  turn  your  head,  and  for  your  consolation  behold  inscribed  in  cha- 
racters which  seem  indelible — UberU,     And  has  it  been  only  for  this, 
and  in  order  that  a  number  of  contractors,  of  specuU^urs,  of  persons 

who 
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}  abused  the  military  or  civil  authority  they 
mny  enjoy  eecurely  ibeir  ill-gotten  wealth,  that  rivere  of  blood  have 
been  shed,  that  numbcra  of  indiTidualg,  who  by  their  talents  and  ac([ui- 
aitiuns  were  the  ornamenta  of  one  of  the  moal  enlightened  nationa  in  the 
world,  huve  perished  on  the  scaffold,  that  tlie  most  opulent  familiei  have 
been  reduced  to  misery  aud  languished  out  their  wretched  lives  in  exile  I 
Such  an  ciclamation  is  very  natural.  It  is,  however,  to  all  these  horrors 
of  the  revolution  that  Bonaparte  owes  his  power.  If  public  opinion  is 
not  strongly  expreised  in  his  favour,  it  is  strongly  expressed  against 
everything  in  the  revolution  which  liaa  preceded  his  consulate.  The 
quiet  despotism,  which  leaves  everybody  who  dors  not  wish  to  meddle 
with  politics  (and  few  at  present  have  any  such  wish)  in  the  full  and 
•ecure  enjoyment  of  their  property  and  of  their  pleasures,  is  a  sort  of 
paradise,  compared  with  the  a^citation,  the  jierpetual  alarms,  the  scenes 
of  infamy  and  of  bloodshed,  which  accompanied  the  pretended  liberties 
of  France,' — vol.  ii.  pp.  97-101. 

We  have  no  further  acrouiit  of  Rnmilly's  life,  either  private: 
professional,  till  18U5,  when  wc  find  'n  narrative'  by  him  of 
events  of  tbut  year.     He  relates  Ills  bonourable  appointment 
the  g^Mxl  Bistiup  of  Durham  to  the  chancellorship  of  that  diuccse, 
which  we  have  already  mentioned,  and  he  gives  some  enlertaining 
parucuWs  of  the  pompous,  and,  to  liim,  vexatious  atwl  almost 
ridiculous  state — '  the  mimic  <frandeur'  as  he  calli 
he  was  condemned  during  bis  annual  official   visits  to  the  qo\ 
pftlatine. 

About  this  time  he  bcottme  slightly  and  professionally 
quainted  with  the  Prince  of  Wales,  by  being  employed  in  a 
remarkable  ease  in  Chancery  concerning  the  guardianship  of  the 
daughter  of  the  late  Lord  Hugh  Seymour.  This  yoimg  lady  hiwl, 
from  the  death  of  her  parents,  which  happened  in  her  infant 
remained  under  the  care  of  Mrs.  Fiuhcrbert,  who  almost  col 
dered  the  child  as  her  own.  Some  pari  of  the  family,  hDWc\'er, 
(not  unnaturally)  dissatisfied  with  tbe  child's  being  so  brought 
Mrs.  Fitzherbcrt  being  a  Roman  Catholic — a  circumstance  the 
most  important,  we  think,  in  the  rase,  but  to  which  Homilly  in 
bis  statement  does  not  allude :  they  proposed,  and  tbe  Mtuter  tn 
Lv^um  the  case  was  referred  approved  of,  the  appointment  of  Lord 
BjEuston  and  Lord  Henry  Seymour,  two  near  relatii  cs,  as  guanlians 
"»  the  child — which  was.  in  fact,  removing  her  from  Mrs.  Filx- 
kerbert'a  care.  'The  Prince,  who  lived  at  Mrs.  Fitxherberl's 
f  bttisc  as  his  own,  was  extremely  anxious  to  prevent  this.  He 
>ved  tlic  child  with  parental  affection,  and  the  idea  of  her  being 
moved  was  as  ))ainful  to  him  as  to  Mrs.  Filiiberbcrt  herself;' 
Rumilly  being  selected  to  conduct  the  appeal  to  the  Cbnn- 
Wllor  from  tbe  Master's  decision,  lie  imce  met  the  Prince  and  had 
k  long  cunvwsation  nith  bim,  but  solely  on  tUe  subject  of  the 
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Miit,  The  refult  was  that  the  Chancellor  oonfirmed  the  report  of 
the  Master,  but  on  another  appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords,  this 
decision  was  reversed,  ^Ae  friend*  of  the  Prince  attending  m  im- 
uewd  numbers,  and  the  legal  guardianship  was  conferred  on  Lord 
and  Lady  Hertford,  who,  it  was  known,  did  not  intend  to  remove 
the  child  from  the  care  of  Mrs.  FitKherbert. 

^This  decision  was  attended,  some  years  ailerwards,  with  conse- 
quences of  considerable  importance.  It  occasioned  a  great  intimscj 
between  the  Prince  and  Lady  Hertford,  which  ended  with  her  entirely 
supplanting  Mrs.  Fitzherbert  in  the  Prince's  favour ;  and  it  produced 
that  hostility  towards  the  Catholics  which  the  Prince  manifested  when 
he  became  Regent,  and  his  determination  to  place  his  confidence  in 
those  Tory  ministers  whom  he  had  always  before  considered  as  his  per- 
sonal enemies.' — vol.  ii.  p.  152. 

This  statement,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  is  considerably  ei- 
aggerated.  Lady  Hertford's  influence  did  certainly  fend  to  re- 
coadle  the  Regent  to  the  necessity  of  continuing  in  office  the  Toiy 
ministers  of  his  father  ;  but  it  was  the  presumption  and  intracta- 
bility of  the  Whigs  themselves  which  created  that  necessity :  and 
with  regard  to  its  having  'produced  the  hostility  to  the  Catholics/ 
those  who  knew  the  private  sentiments  of  the  Prince  were  well 
aware  that,  exclusive  of  any  personal  influence,  His  Royal  High- 
ness was  deeply  impressed  with  the  Protestant  principles  on  which 
his  family  had  been  called  to  the  throne,  and  would  have  been 
extremely  reluctant  to  make  any  concession  that  might  seem  in- 
consistent with  his  own  tenure  of  the  Crown — the  lineal  heir  lo 
which,  excluded  on  account  of  Popery,  was  still  living — and  we 
know — we  say  we  knoiv — that,  prior  to  any  of  these  transactions, 
the  Prince  had  declared  to  a  private  friend  that  '  he  was  as  good 
a  Brunsivicker  as  his  father ' — adding — '  and  how  could  it  he 
otherwise  ? '  And  this  disposition  of  mind  is  corroborated  bv  a 
slight  fact  mentioned  in  Romilly's  own  diary,  and  of  which  we 
were  not  before  aware.  When  the  Whig  ministry — *  All  the 
Talents' — were  turned  out  on  a  branch  of  the  Catholic  question, 
Mr.  Brand  made  a  motion  in  disapprobation  of  that  proceeding, 
which,  however,  the  Prince  declined  to  countenance,  '  declarinit: 
that  he  took  no  interest  in  it,  the  motion  being  of  a  nature  which 
so  much  affects  the  king  personally.'  (vol,  ii.  p.  199.)  We  do 
not  deny  that  the  influence  alluded  to  acted  in  the  same  direction 
-—but  we  assert,  on  authority  which  we  consider  dedsive,  that 
the  original  feelings  on  the  part  of  the  Prince  were  as  we  ha\*e 
statcnl  thorn,  iind  we  think  it  a  duty  to  his  memory  and  to  his- 
torical truth  tluis  to  record  them. 

Rom  illy  s  conduct  of  this  cause  was,  however,  so  acceptable  to 
Hia  Royal  Highness,  that  be  pressed  him  to  accept  from  him  a 

seat 
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feat  in  pnrliainent,  which,  however,  his  desire  of  indcpciKlence 
intlucecl  hiin  to  refiue. 

Lord  Lansilowne  liail  told  Romilly,  years  before,  of  wimc 
oonversntiims  between  liim  and  Lord  Moira  (the  most  confidential 
frietid  of  the  Prince)  in  which  Lord  Moira  had  stated  that  the 
Prince  via»  looking  about  for  lome  lawyer  of  eminence,  on  whose 
advice  he  could  safely  rely,  and  in  whom  he  ctiuld  place  un- 
bounded confidence  ;  nnd  it  is  assuredly  not  discreditable  to 
either  party  tltat  His  Royul  Highness  should  have  selected 
Romilly  for  that  station  of  conridence. 

Of  this  ({ood  opinion  the  Prince  awn  after  gnve  a  still  stronger 
proof.  CircumsLinccs  concerning  the  conduct  of  the  Princess  of 
Wales  had  \tcca  forced  upon  l~Iis  Royal  Highness's  attention,  on 
which  he  thought  it  necessary  to  have  professional  advice — he 
confided  the  cose  to  Romilly-  We  are  not  going  to  enter  into 
that  case — on  the  substantial  |K>iut  of  which  there  is  now,  we 
believe,  no  second  opinion.  We  will  only  aay  that  the  committing 
himself  to  the  absolute  direction  of  Romilly,  the  first  man  in  legal 
sminonce,  and  second  to  none  in  integrity  and  independence,  is 
an  irrefri^able  proof  of  (he  delicacy,  sincerity,  and  good  faith  of 
the  Prince. 

WhUe  this  affair  was  in  deliberation  the  death  of  Mr.   Pitt 

brought  the  Whigs  into  otiice,  and  at  the  recommendation  of  iho 

Princ&— without  any  previous  connexion  with  Lonl  Grenville  or 

Mr.  Fox — H«milly  was  made  Solicitor- Genenil.      Here  we  fall  in 

with  Romilly 's  diary  of  his  parliamentary  life.      Never  was  there, 

OS  wc  think,  a  more  prejudiced  tissue  ot  special  pleatltng  in  the 

bad  sense  of  the  woni,  of  misslatemenl,  anil  misrepresentatiun ; 

but  its  worst  feature  is  the  sometimes  direct,  sometimes  sneering. 

geu<.'rally  unjust,  and  always  bitter  and  ungenerous  censure  of  his 

political   opponents,  which  pervades  it.     There  is  not  a  page  of 

I    il  ill  which  we  should  not  find  matter  for  contradiction,  and  uc 

f-^ilink  of  refutation,  and  frequently  of  censure;  but,  for  the  reasons 

l^ven  in  the  outset  of  this  article,  we  are  unwilling  ui  enter  into 

liurh  discussions.    Wc  shall  confine  ourselves  to  a  few  observations 

lion  points  which  concern  Romilly  himself. 

p'     Romilly  did  not  feel  the  same  objection  to  accept  a  seal  in 

L'  parliament  from  the  ministry  as  he  had  done  in  the  case  of  Lord 

[  Xdnsdowne  anil  the  Prince  ;  and  his  distinction  was,  we  C4mceivc, 

rell  founded ;  but  not  altoselher  for  the  reasons  given  by  Rointlly. 

who  says  that,  if  he  should  happen  '  to  disapprove  of  the  men- 

iures  of  the  ministers,  it  was  ojicn  to  him  to  resign;'  surely  in 

^  the  otlier  cases  lic^  would  have  had,  at  least,  the  same  option  ; 

)  or  ntlher,  indeed,  a  much  larger  one,  for  a  private  inenibcr  may 

b'tMire  without  difficulty  whenorer  be  pleues,  but  a  man  in  offic* 
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has  ties  of  hononr  to  his  colleagues  and  his  party  wlucfa  migfat  on 
many  occasions  render  his  acting  on  his  individual  and  personal 
feelings  very  embarrassing. 

For  instance :  in  the  very  outset^  and  in  the  same  page  in  wfakh 
he  asserts  the  duty  of  resignation  when  he  should  disapprove  the 
measures  of  the  government^  we  have  a  practical  example  of  his 
inconsistency  on  this  important  point.  In  the  general  formatioo 
of  the  administration  there  were>  he  says^ 

*  some  few  appointments  which  have  been  received  by  the  public  with 
much  dissatisfaction,  and  none  with  more  than  that  of  Erskine  to  be 
Lord  Chancellor.  The  truth  undoubtedly  is,  that  he  is  totally  unfit  for 
the  situation.' — vol.  ii.  p.  134. 

What  ?  Sir  Samuel  Romilly^  the  foremost  man  of  the  bar,  who 
had  spent  all  his  life  in  denouncing  legal  errors  and  abuses,  and 
whose  judgment  must  have  had  the  greatest  weight  with  the 
public,  acquiesces  in  and  gives  the  weight  of  his  apparent  appro* 
bation  to  the  appointment  of  a  totally  unfit  man  to  Uie  very  highest 
of  all  judicial  stations — a  total  unfitness  of  which  he,  Romillj, 
was  of  all  men  the  most  competent  judge — a  total  unfitness,  too, 
which  was  likely  to  be  more  mischievous  to  the  country  and  dis- 
graceful  to  the  administration  than  any  other  improper  appmnt- 
ment  could  possibly  be,  because  other  judges  have  the  control  and 
assistance  of  colleagues,  but  a  Chancellor  stands  alone,  atid  is, 
alone  and  in  the  last  ressort,  the  ultimate  arbiter  of  all  property, 
and  even,  as  keeper  of  the  King's  legal  consdence,  of  questions  of 
life  and  death.  We  are  utterly  unable  to  discover  on  what  principle 
either  of  moral,  professional,  or  even  political  duty,  Romilly  could 
justify  his  giving  his  countenance  and  co-operation  to  an  appoint- 
ment of  which  he  thus  deeply  disapproved. 

In  the  next  page  we  find  an  instance  of  equal  pliability.  The 
Whigs — by  way  of  including  all  the  Talents — had  given  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  King's  Bench  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet,  and  upon  this 
before  unheard-of  combination  of  the  judicial  and  ministerial 
characters — this  monstrous  attempt  to  tinge  the  ermine  of  justice 
with  the  colour  of  party — Romilly  observes — 

*  That  there  is  nothing  illegal  or  unconstitutional  in  this  seems  clear. 
It  is  certainly  very  desirable  that  a  judge  should  not  take  any  part  in 
politics ;  but  this  is  not  according  to  the  theory  of  our  Constitution,  nor 
consistent  with  practice  in  the  best  times  of  our  history.' — vol.  ii.  pp. 
136,  137. 

And  on  what  grounds  does  Ilomilly  defend  this  position  ?  On 
two.     First — 

*  The  chiefs  of  all  the  three  courts  are  always  Privy  Councillors ;  and 
the  Cabinet  is  only  a  committee  of  the  Privy  Council^  and,  as  a  Cabinet, 
it  unknown  to  the  Constitution.'— vol.  ii.  p.  137. 

This 
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_  TliU  n'ould  prove  that  all  the  tbree  cbicf  justices  mig;ht  I 

ostitulionally    called    to    tlic  rabiaet,    and    so   mi^bt  tbie   I 
nrcbbisLops  and  the  Bisbop  of  Londoa,  who    also    are 

y  councillors ;  and  tbnt  this  might  be  constitutionally 
because,  Ebrsoolb,  '  the  cabinet  is  unknown  to  tbc  const ituticHi 
But  is  tbe  character  of  '  adeiser  of  thp.  Crotvn,'  unknown  | 
the  constitution  ?  and  what  is  tbe  term  Cabinet  but  : 
name,  a  very  modern  locution,  popularly,  and  only  populai  _ 
introduced  to  dislinguisb.  by  one  short  word,  the  piiHtical 
deliberations  of  ibe  '  responsible  adnsers  of  the  Crown  '  from 
tbe  general  body  of  the  Privy  Council,  to  which  men  arc 
called  either  as  an  honorary  dignity — or  to  give,  when  sum- 
moned, occasional  advice  in  their  respective  capacities — or  Enally 
to  assist  in  the  public-  legal  and  administrative  duties  con- 
fided by  law  to  that  body,  but  which  are  totally  and  essen- 
tially distinct  and  different  from  the  political  rcsponsibilides 
of  tainialers.  We  think,  and  so  did,  and  so  docs  all  the  world, 
that  Komilly's  argument  is  a  mere  play  ujran  words, — neitlier 
more  nor  le^  than  a  quibble.  Tbe  second  ai^nment  is  Uitle 
better.  It  is,  that  chief  justices  have  been  named  ex  offifio 
members  of  coimcils  of  regency,  and  lords  justices.  But  so  are 
always  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  male  and  female  members 
oi  the  royal  family,  and  other  persons  whom  no  one  ever  dreamed 
of  making  cabinet  ministers.  Besides,  a  Council  of  Regency  is 
not  a  Cabinet— W.  is  the  Crown — the  ministers  are  only  its  ser- 
vants, acting  under  it,  in  their  several  <leparlmenls,  upon  their 
individual  responsibility ;  and  there  is  clearly  no  reason,  either 
in  fact  or  anology,  why.  because  a  Chief  Justice  may  be  asso- 
ciated with  a  Council  of  Regency  in  the  vicarious  and  temporary 
exercise  of  the  royal  autliority,  be  should  therefore  be  involved 
in  the  ordinary,  permanent,  and  individual  duties  and  responsi- 
btlilies  of  a  political  minister.  Nothing  but  the  spirit  of  parly, 
and  a  strong  personal  interest,  could  have  led  a  man  of  Romilly's 
princi]>lcs  and  si^acity  into  such  unconstitutional  and  absurd 
conclusions. 

In  Romilly's  own  parliamentary  conduct  during  the  year  he 
Was  Solicitor- General  we  must  observe  that,  except  an  act  for 
amending  one  point  of  the  bankrupt  laws  and  another  for  making 

Iircehold  estates  liable  as  assets  for  simple  contract  debts,  lir 
Kems  to  have  made  no  public  effort  to  effect  any  of  the  im- 
portant reforms  in  either  civil  or  criminal  law,  to  which  so  much 
of  bis  former  attention  had  been,  and  co  much  of  Itis  future  par- 
liamentary life  was,  devoted.  We  find  that  very  soon  after  bis 
appointment  to  ofHce  he  slated  privately  to  Mr.  (irey,  then  first 
)x)rd  of  the  Admiralty,  bis  disttpjirobalioa  of  the  '  enormou*  and 
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inhtrman  severiiy '  of  naval  prniishmento-— Mr.  Grey  nre  his  rea- 
sons for  not  wishing  to  draw  public  attention  to  this  delicate  subject 
The  Solicitor-General  disagpreed  from  those  reasons^  but  acquinced, 
(vol.  ii.  p.  140.)  When  Mr.  Windham  introduced  his  plan  of 
military  defence,  '  he  did  not  propose  any  mitigation '  of  the  '  ta- 
vage  and  inhuman  punishments  to  which  soldiers  are  9tAject,  and 
which  have  a  most  fatal  influence  on  the  discipline  of  the  army 
and  upon  the  character  of  the  nation.^  This  omission  the 
Solicitor- General  no  doubt  deplored,  but  he  acquiesced.  (Ibid.) 
He  stated  privately  to  Lord  Henry  Petty  the  '  most  pemicimu 
consequences '  of  lotteries,  and  proposed  their  abolition — but 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  could  not  part  with  that 
source  of  revenue,  and  the  Solicitor-General  acqttiesced.  (vol. 
ii.  p.  142.)  Some  proceedings  had  been  pending  in  the  House 
of  Lords  against  an  Irish  Judg^  of  the  name  of  Fox — Romillr 
thought  that  Judge  Fox  '  ought  unquestionably  to  be  impeached* 
—-but  the  proceedings  were  entirely  dropped,  and  the  Solicitor- 
General  acquiesced,  (vol.  ii.  p.  154.)  JJo  we  blame  Romilly 
for  these  acquiescences? — by  no  means:  he  may  have  been 
influenced  by  many  justifiable  considerations — he  was  young 
in  office — his  authority  in  the  House  was  not  yet  established, 
and  he  could  not  have  persisted  in  what  might  be  thought 
unseasonable  propositions  without  losing  the  station  by  mean^ 
of  which  he  might  hope,  at  some  future  and  more  auspicious 
time,  to  accomplish  his  benevolent  objects :  but  wc  would  ask 
any  one  who  has  read  this  diary,  in  what  a  tone  and  temper 
he  would  have  spoken  of  any  political  opponent  who  should  have 
been  guilty,  as  he  would  have  called  it,  of  a  similar  suppression 
of  deep  and  conscientious  feelings  on  such  momentous  subjects  ? 
These  observations,  suggested  by  the  very  firtst  pages  of  the 
diary,  must  be  taken  as  a  specimen  of  the  nature  and  extent  of 
controversy  into  which  a  detailed  examination  would  inevitably 
lead  us.  We  shall  therefore  rest  satisfied  with  these  few  samples 
— ex  pede  Hcrculem — and  a  general  but  solemn  protest  against 
the  numerous  misstatements  and  innumerable  misrepresentations 
of  the  actions  and  motives  of  his  opponents  with  which  the  di.irv 
teems,  assuring  our  readers  that  it  is  only  from  regard  to  Ro- 
milly's  private  character  and  to  their  patience  that  we  decline  a 
closer  conflict — for,  as  we  have  said,  there  is  hardly  a  page  in 
which  we  could  not  find  matter  for  similar  strictures.  We  hare 
already  stated  all  that,  as  we  conceive,  can  be  said  in  extenuation 
of  the  temper  of  this  Diary — that  the  entries  were  made  under 
hasty  impressions — in  the  heat  of  political  exasperation — sometimes 
under  feelings  of  personal  vexation,  rendered,  by  his  constitu- 
tional sensibility,  more  acute — and  never  afterwards  revised  and 
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ioftened,  as,  at  a  calmer  and  more  candid  moment>  they  pr(V> 
bably  would  have  been. 

Romilly's  success  as  a  parliamentarj  speaker  was  considerable- 
greater  than  he  himself  seems  to  have  supposed — and  yet  we  think 
hardly  equal  to  his  merits.  His  style  and  manner  were  rather 
impressive  than  pleasing;  his  voice  was  sonorous — his  figure 
well  proportioned — his  countenance  fine,  with  somewhat  of  a  tragi<; 
expression,  which,  as  well  as  the  solemnity  of  his  elocution,  suited 
admirably  with  the  subjects  of  grave,  and  sometimes  touching^ 
interest  which  he  was  most  inclined  to  dismiss.  But  on  ordinaryi 
and  particularly  on  personal  questions,  these  qualities  tended  to 
render  still  more  offensive — even  to  third  parties — ^the  habitual 
bitterness  of  his  political  feelings;  he  was  therefore  rather  a 
respected,  and,  by  his  antagonists,  dreaded  speaker,  than  an  ad- 
mired or  popular  one ;  and  he — like  the  painter  Caravaggio— ^ 
sometimes  failed  to  produce  an  intended  effect  from  the  very 
depth  of  the  colours  he  laid  on. 

Of  this,  as  well  as  of  his  own  extreme  sensibility,  he  himself 
gives  us  a  striking  instance  which  occurred  soon  after  he  left 
office.  He  had  been  one  of  the  managers  on  the  trial  of 
Lord  Melville;  and  that  nobleman  having  been  acquitted,  the 
new  ministry  had  restored  him  to  the  Privy  Council.  On  Mr. 
Brandos  motion  already  mentioned,  Romilly  spoke,  and  tra* 
veiled  out  of  the  subject  and  feur  line  of  the  debate  to  attack  Lord 
Melville  as  a  person  who,  though  he  had  been  acquitted,  yet 

*  had  been  acquitted  in  such  a  manner  that  not  one  of  his  numerous 
and  powerful  ^ends  had  ventured  to  move  to  have  the  resolutions  ex«< 
punged ;  and  that  when  he  went  to  seat  himself  in  the  other  House,  he 
could  not  look  on  the  countenances  of  those  who  were  sitting  near  him 
and  opposite  to  him,  hut  that,  by  that  necessary  association  of  ideas 
which  is  inseparable  from  our  nature,  he  must  have  the  words  "  guilty 
upon  my  honour  "  resounding  in  his  ears.* — vol.  ii.  p.  202. 

This  was  undoubtedly  very  harsh  ;  and  it  was  also  very  unjust 
and  a  dangerous  precedent,  for  if  an  acquittal  is  not  to  restore 
character  and  to  silence  accusation,  there  can  be  no  safety  for  any 
man.  It  accordingly  not  only  provoked  Lord  Melville's  friendB> 
but  shocked  the  good  feeling  and  justice  of  the  House. 

*  My  speech  upon  the  whole  was  a  very  had  one,  and  was  by  no 
means  favourably  received  by  the  House.  I  felt  morti6ed  and  chagrined 
to  the  utmost  degree.  I  have  this  Session,  upon  some  occasions,  par- 
ticularly on  the  Slave  Trade,  and  in  my  reply  to  the  Master  of  the  Kolb 
on  the  Assets  Bill,  spoken  with  very  great  success,  and  met  with  very 
great  applause.  I  have  received  compliments  without  number,  and 
some  very  extravagant  ones  ;  but  all  the  gratification  which  my  vanity 
may  have  had  upon  those  occasions  would  be  much  more  than  com- 
pensated for  by  one*tenth  part  of  the  mortification  which  the  coldness, 
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and  the  appearance  which  I  thought  I  plainly  discoreied  of  the  Home 
heginning  to  he  tired  of  me,  have  g^?en  me.  One  or  two  expnmiooM  in 
my  speech,  which  I  think  were  very  foolish,  have  hannterf  my  memory 
ever  since  I  sat  down.  It  will  he  long,  I  think,  before  I  ahiJl  ventare 
to  speak  again.' — vol.  ii.  pp.  202,  203. 

Romilly's  modesty  was  greater  than  his  taste,  and  be  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  sufficiently  aware  that  it  was  not  so  mn<^  the 
badness  as  the  bitterness  of  the  speech  that  offended  bis  anditorr. 
It  might  have  been  well  for  his  future  g^dance  if  be  bad  seen 
more  clearly  the  real  cause  of  his  failure  on  this  occasion* 

Romilly  first  sat  in  Parliament  for  Queenborough,  a  govern- 
ment seat,  for  which  he  was  re-elected  at  the  Whig  dissolution 
in  November,  1806 :  but  this  of  course  failed  bim  on  the  Tory 
dissolution  of  IdO?^  and  on  this  occasion  Romillj,  bj  bis  own  ac- 
count, the  accuracy  of  which  we  cannot  doubt,  gave  a  practical 
proof  of  that  spirit  of  independence  which  be  professed,  and  re- 
solved to  sacrifice  a  large  sum  of  his  private  fortune  ratber  than 
be  indebted  to  either  private  or  political  friendship  for  a  seat 
*  This  buying  of  seats  is,'  be  says,  '  detestable,  but  it  is  the  only 
way  in  which  one  in  my  situation,  who  is  resolved  to  be  an  inde- 
pendent man,  can  get  into  Parliament'  (vol.  ii.  p.  207.)  Seats 
were  scarce  and  dear,  but  an  arrangement  was  made  with  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk  that  Romilly  should  stand  a  contest  for 
Horsham,  where  his  Grace  supposed  he  had  a  predominant 
interest ;  and  if  successful,  was  to  pay  only  the  moderate — as  it 
was  considered — sum  of  2000/.  Romilly  was  returned,  but 
ousted  on  petition ;  he  was,  however,  too  valuable  to  his  party  to 
be  lost,  and  they  contrived  to  procure  him  a  seat  at  Wareham, 
the  price  of  which  was  to  be  3000/.,  but  as  it  was  well  known 
that  he  was  to  have  paid  but  SOOOi.  for  Horsham,  it  was  resolved 
that  the  additional  lOOOZ.  should  be  contributed  from  a  fund 
created  by  subscriptions  from  the  wealthier  members  of  the  oppo- 
sition for  such  purposes.  This  would  have  laid  him  under  no 
personal  obligation  to  any  individual,  but  his  delicacy  took  alarm, 
and  though  he  accepted  the  seat  he  also  maintained  his  principle 
of  entire  independence  by  paying  the  whole  sum  out  of  his  own 
pocket :  this  may  be  thought  over  punctilious — but  it  was  noble, 
and  does  him  infinite  honour. 

Though  he  joined  w^ith  abundant  zeal  in  all  the  factious  tactics 
of  his  party  in  the  House  of  Commons,  he  was  too  proud  or  too 
prudent  to  associate  himself  with  the  subordinate  demagogues  out  of 
doors.  In  that  short  but  furious  frenzy  of  Mr.  Wardle  and  Mrs. 
Clarke,  to  which  wc  look  back  with  wonder  and  shame,  he  had 
of  course  voted  and  spoken  against  the  Duke  of  York,  and  with 
so  much  of  his  luual  temper,  that '  he  was  told  by  several  persons 
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thnt  after  making  sucb  a  speech  he  must  give  up  all  liopoa  of  eveiW 
l)eing  chancel lur.'  (vol.  li.  p.  27 JJ  Many  corporalions  voUtl  theian 
frectlom  to  that  unworthy  idul  ol'  a  day.  Mr,  \Vanlle,  anil  tbeUH 
thanks  tii  his  principal  supporters,  amonK^t  whom  was,  of  coursejIB 
Sir  Samuel  Romilly-  The  Friends  of  Parliamentary  Reform  iafl 
Westminster,  as  well  as  some  of  the  Livery  ol'  London,  resolved  loJ 
celebrate  '  Wardle'a  triumph  over  corruption'  by  public  dinnec^il 
at  which  they  severalty  requested  the  attendance  of  HomillyJ 
His  answers  to  these  invitations  and  votes  of  thanks  were  ovcufl 
flattering,  but  still  preserved  a  certain  moderation  of  lariguagaifl 
The  address  of  the  Livery  of  London  talked  of 'the(/pnera/ si/it/eMH 
of  corruption  then  prevalent ;'  and  it  was  hinted  to  Ruinilly  tliat  id 
'  was  cx]>ectcd'  that  his  answer  should  say  something  on  ihafl 
theme-~-he  determined,  however,  not  to  please  them  in  tlint  parfl 
ticular;  and  he  declined,  though  with  superabundant  civility  ofl 
language  and  general  professions  of  concurrence,  to  attend  i^f 
either  of  the  dinners.  We  have  little  doubt  that  this  reserve,  i^fl 
little  to  be  expected  from  so  zealous  a  Parliamentary  partisai^fl 
was  ill  some  degree  produced  or  confinned  by  prudential  ^'iewiH 
as  to  his  own  future  preferment  to  the  Great  Seal ;  he  felt  th^fl 
no  exercise  of  his  rights  or  duties  as  a  member  of  the  House  tf^ 
Commons,  however  unpalatable  they  might  be  even  to  the  Kin^fl 
himself,  could  impair,  but,  on  the  contrary,  might  improve,  b^H 
chance  of  legal  promotion  ;  but  the  case  might  be  did'ereiit  if  hifl 
gratuitously  allied  himself  to  out-of-doors  agitation.  He  declareav  I 
moreover,  a  very  just  opinion  that 

'  The  very  persons  who  inveigh  most  bitterly  agaiuit  pnrly  ore, 
truth,  making  the  conduct  of  the  Duke  of  York,  and  the  late  proceeding! 
which  it  gave  rise  to,  the  means  of  acquiring  strength  to  a  parly  whi 
is  becoming  very  formidable,  and  which,  I  have  no  doubt,  makes  t 
correttion  ot'abuses  only  a  cover  for  promoting  much  greater  desiyt 
— vol.  ii.  p.'  282. 

With  this  opinion  in  his  heart,  we  wonder  how  Romilly,  while 
be  denied  these  demagogues  his    personal    countenance,    could 
have  reconciled  it  to  himself  to  return  them  such  flattering  ami 
'  gratefvl '  answers  as  he  did  ;  and  have  given  them,  for  so  man 
Bubsequenl  years,  the  aid  and  encouragement  which  they  certain] 
received  from  his  Parliamentary  conduct  on  miuty.  if  not  i 
important  occasions. 

In  181 1,  on  the  prospect  of  an  approaching  dissolution,  a  knot 
of  reformers,  of  which  Major  Cartwright  was  leailer.  who  calli-d 
themselves  lite   Middlesei   Freehotderts    Clnh,  were  very  earnest 
with  Romilly  to  allow  himself  to  be  put  in  nomination  for  t' 
county,  they  paying  nil  expenses,  on  conditiim  thai  be  would  a 
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a  pledge  to  support  eztennon  of  suffi-age  and  annual  parliaments : 
this  pledge,  which  their  fundamental  resolution  had  laid  down  as 
a  sine  qua  rum,  Romilly  refused  to  give;  but  so  desirous  werp 
thej  of  tiis  services,  and  so  confident  that^  though  he  would  not 
directly  g^ve  the  pledge,  he  would  in  fact  advocate  their  prind- 
pies,  that  they  had  recourse  to  a  droll  expedient  to  procure  such  so 
expression  of  his  sentiments  as  might  serve  in  lieu  of  the  required 
declaration:  they  accordingly  sent  for  his  opinion  what  looked 
like  an  ordinary  law-case,  with  a  fee  of  three  guineas,  putting,  as 
if  for  his  legal  advice,  the  questions — whether,  according  to  con- 
stitutional law,  elective  suCfrage  should  not  be  co-<sxtensiye  with 
taxation  ?  and  whether  also,  according  to  the  same  law,  parlia- 
ments should  not  be  annual  ?  Romilly,  however,  would  not  lend 
himself  to  the  juggle — he  declined  to  answer  the  case,  and  re- 
turned the  fee. 

Shortly  after  (in  February,  181^),  a  more  promising  prc^xisi- 
tion  was  made  to  him  from  Bristol,  and,  although  he  refused  to 
condescend  to  a  jiersonal  canvass,  he  accepted  an  invitation  to  a 
public  dinner,  which  his  friends,  no  doubt,  proposed  as  a  substi- 
tute. When,  however,  the  election  came  on  (October,  I8I£), 
he  found  it  indispensable  to  submit  to  a  canvass  and  all  the  other 
annoyances  of  a  popular  contest — undoubtedly,  under  the  present 
system,  the  most  disgusting  trial  to  which  a  man  of  taste  and 
honour  can  be  exposed.  He,  however,  failed ;  and  was  obliged 
to  find  his  way  into  Parliament  through  the  nomination  of  tbc 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  for  Arundel — a  departure  from  his  former 
principles  which  he  justifies  by  the  new  circumstance  of  an  Act 
having  recently  passed  prohibiting  the  sale  of  seats.  We  will  n«>t 
stop  to  examine  whether  this  distinction  is  very  solid — we  shall 
waive  that  with  many  other  controversies.  But  there  are  one  or 
two  observations  which  this  nomination  for  Arundel  forires  fnnii 
us.  It  is  rather  curious  that  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  a  professed 
parliamentary  reformer,  should  have  sat  his  whole  life  in  nomina- 
tion seats  ;  but  what  is  infinitely  more  remarkable  and  more  ini- 
portant — as  afTonling  a  striking  and  practical  proof  of  the  framlu- 
lent  spirit  in  which  the  Reform  Bill  was  framed — is,  that  everv  ont* 
i>f  these  venal  boroughs — depending  on  the  nomination  of  indi\i- 
dual  Whigs — for  which  Romilly  actually  sat — Horsham,  hare- 
ham,  Annidvh  to  which  may  be  added  Calne  and  Tavistock  *  for 
wliicli  he  was  offered  seats^ — are  all  preserved  by  the  Reform  BilL 
and  are  now  just  as  close  nominaiums  and  in  the  same  identical 
handn  as  before. 

*    TaviKtwk  \%  iu>t  ineiitioiied  by  tmme^  Imt  iuijilied  under  the  statetuciit  titat    *tW 
Duke  at  Uedford  liu<t  ufl'ered  to  i>rovide  a  leat  for  Uumilly.' — ^vul.  iii,  j>.  367.; 

In 
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In  the  latter  end  of  1813  he  took,  as  a  yearly  tenant,  a  country 
house  called  Tanburst,  delightfully  situated  on  the  side  of  Leith 
Hill,  in  Surrey,  where  he  henceforth  passed  most  of  his  leisure 
hours  in  a  state  of  pure  enjoyment  and  tranquil  happiness,  which 
he  characterises  in  the  words  of  the  poet,  as — 

* These  sacred  and  homefelt  delights. 

This  sober  certainty  of  waking  bliss ;' 

and  which  were,  no  doubt,  infinitely  enhanced  to  him  by  being  a 
short  refuge  from  the  weary  toib  of  business  and  the  angry 
passions  of  party. 

Though  the  Diary  was  especially  dedicated  to  his  own  parlia- 
mentary life,  and  to  questions  of  internal  policy,  yet,  as  it  does 
detail  Roinilly's  opposition  to  every  measure,  foreign  and  military, 
as  well  as  domestic,  proposed  by  the  government,  and  as  it  does 
frequently  mention  the  public  events  of  the  times,  it  must  seem 
strange  that  he  never  should  have  made  the  slightest  allusion  to 
Buonaparte's  unprincipled  aggression  on  Spain,  nor  have  written 
a  single  line  from  which  it  could  be  imagined  that  there  had  been 
such  an  event  as  the  Peninsular  war,  or  such  a  man  as  the  Duke 
of  Wellington.  This  is  certainly  very  surprising,  and  the  more  so 
because  he  docs  not  seem  (at  least  by  this  Diary)  to  have  changed 
his  original  unfavourable  opinion  of  Buonaparte,  and  that  he 
certainly  ha<l  a  lively  apprehension  of  the  various  and  terrible 
calamities  likely  to  be  produced  by  his  return  from  Elba. 

Yet  when  Lord  Grenville,  Mr.  Grattan,  Mr.  Plunkett,  and 
the  other,  we  must  say  most  respectable,  members  of  the  opposi- 
tion, voted  for  such  measiures  as  might  strengthen  the  hands  of 
the  government  of  England  against  these  '  impending  calamities,* 
Romilly  severely  censured  their  conduct  and  voted  on  every  occa- 
sion as  the  most  ardent  partisan  of  Buonaparte's  cause  could  have 
done.  The  crowning  victory  of  Waterloo  is  indeed  mentioned, 
but  only  in  one  dry  paragraph : — 

*  News  arrived  late  this  evening  of  the  great  victory  obtained  by  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  over  Buonaparte  at  Waterloo,  on  the  18th  of  June. 
The  victory  has  been  complete,  but  our  loss  immense.* — vol.  iii.  p.  184, 

When  Buonaparte,  however,  was  brought  to  Plymouth,  and  It 
was  proposed  to  move  for  a  habeas  corpus  to  release  him, 
Romilly  considered  the  interest  taken  in  him  *  very  strange,^  and 
dissuaded  any  such  attempt ;  and  when  Savary  endeavouretl  to 
obtain  his  protection  against  being  separated  from  Buonaparte, 
and  given  up  as  he  feared  to  the  French  government,  and  con- 
sulted him  as  to  the  legality  of  a  forcible  resistance  to  such  an 
attempt,  Romilly  seems  to  have  behaved,  with  kindness  indee<l  to 
the  individual,  but  with  prudence  and  good  sense — he  submitted 
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the  case  to  the  goYemment  with  rocfa  fiiToiinible  obtenntiaof  ai 
the  circmnstances  allowed,  but  warned  SaYary  that,  if  death  eo- 
sued  on  his  resistance,  it  would  be  deemed  murder. 

While  this  afiair  was  pending  he  left  England  with  his  bdf 
and  two  children  for  a  tour  on  the  continent — in  which  he  Tisited 
Flanders,  Switzerland,  Geneva,  Savoj,  and  the  north  of  Italj, 
and  concluded  by  a  visit  to  Paris,  where  he  renewed  his  oonnectioo 
with  Lafayette  and  the  few  survivors  among  his  old  firiends  of 
1 7B9>  and  exhibits  in  his  private  journal  the  same  strong  prejochcps 
against  everything  connected  with  the  policy  of  the  allied — awl 
particularly  the  British — Governments,  which  marked  hispnUic 
life. 

On  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  Romilly  resumed  his  oppositifla 
with  rather  increased  bitterness  —  beginning  by  supporting  a 
motion  made  by  Mr.  Brand  to  censure  ministers  who  had  just 
brought  a  war,  long  considered  as  hopeless,  to  so  glorious  a  ter- 
mination, for  having  postponed  the  meeting  of  Parliament  so  late, 
forsooth,  as  the  Int  of  FebrtLary.  He  particularly  exerted  him- 
self against  the  Alien  Bill,  a  measure  of  the  most  indispensable 
necessity  both  to  the  safety  of  this  country  and  to  the  peace  of 
Europe :  and  more  laudably,  but  not  we  think  very  discreedy, 
in  behalf  of  the  Protestants  of  the  South  of  France,  who  were 
the  object,  as  one  party  alleged,  of  persecution,  and  according  to 
the  other,  of  retaliation  from  the  Roman  Catholic  population. 
Romilly  says  that  he  was  exposed  on  this  last  account  to  violent 
and  illiberal  attacks  from  the  Government  newspapers :  but  we 
think  that  he  mistakes  the  real  object  of  these  attacks — those  at 
least  which  we  remember  were  directed  against  his  opposition  to 
the  Alien  Bill,  and  not  to  his  defence  of  the  French  Protestinis, 
for  whom  his  interest  was  quite  natural,  and,  on  the  score  of 
humanity,  creditable ;  though  it  certainly  assumed  in  his  haiKls  a 
strong  party  colour,  and  was  objectionable,  on  general  principles, 
as  an  undue  interference  in  the  domestic  affairs  of  amither 
country ;  and  therefore,  as  Lord  Castlcreagh  suggested  to  him. 
and  as  he  seems  at  last  to  have  felt,  likely  to  increase  the  mischief 
and  to  be  injurious  to  the  Protestants  themselves. 

He  also  now,  and  upon  all  other  occasions,  was  a  distinguished 
and  powerful  friend  to  the  utter  abolition  of  the  slave-trade  and 
slavery.  The  very  name  of  slavery  is  abhorrent  to  every  mind, 
and  the  enormous  abuses  and  crimes  to  which  the  system  was 
obviously  liable,  and  which,  in  fact,  it  did  produce,  would  naturally 
aifect  every  benevolent  heart ;  and  we  believe  that  nothing  but  the 
horrors  of  the  insurrection  in  St.  Domingo,  the  fear  of  similar 
consequences  in  our  own  colonies,  and  an  apprehension  that  such 

imperfect 
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•imperfect  measures  of  abolition  aa  were  within  our  eompetency ' 
would  only  increase  the  general  sum  of  human  misery,  could  have 
rendered  the  British  legislature  so  reluctant  to  make  the  experi- 
ment. The  latter  apprehension  was  not  unfounded,  for  it  is  now 
admitted  that  those  horrors  have  been  rather  increased  than  dimi*' 
nisfaed  by  the  successive  measures  which  have  been  taken  to  sup4 
])ress  the  trade;  but  it  will  be  ultimately  suppressed,  and  it  Js  oH 
least  a  great  consi>latiun  that  England  hna  freed  herself  from  anfl 
direct  participation  in  the  crime.  We  cannot,  however,  but  tliiiH 
that  the  advocates  for  abolition  did  not  always  proceed  in  ihfl 
safest  or  most  effectual  way.  and  that  it  would  have  been  wiser  ia 
the  early  stages  of  the  discussions  hi  have  endeavoured  to  suf;geM 
some  means  by  which  free  labour — the  only  medium  between 
slavery  and  the  utter  ruin  of  the  colonies — could  have  be^H 
obtained.  Mankind  would  not  be  deprived  of  so  essential  afll 
article  as  sugar  ;  but  if  an  innocent  mode  of  supplying  the  demaiM 
could  have  been  discovered,  the  slave-trade  would  assuredly  hatw 
been  gradually  extinguished  without  much  comparative  diflicul^S 
and  without  any  serious  danger.  4 

la  May,  IH17,  Romilly  received  a  singular  present.  Dr.  I'trli 
had,  it  seems,  the  mania  of  collecting  silver  plate,  and  had  amassefl 
a  very  considerable  quantity,  of  which  be  had  in  his  will  bm 
({ueathed  a  dinner-£er\'ice  to  Romilly,  He  now,  however,  cholH 
rather  to  f/iVe  than  beqtienlh  it,  and  he  accordingly  presented  fil 
to  bis  friend  with  a  complimentary  hint  that  it  would  not  be  •  unffil 
for  the  table  of  a  Lord  dumcellor  when  be  should  enterliun  thfl 

'  Judges  or  the  Cabinet.'  Komilly  accepted  it,  though  with  soiaa 
reluctance  anil  demur  on  account  of  the  splendour  anil  value  or 
the  gift ;  hut  in  a  codicil  to  his  will,  made  shortly  before  his" 
death,  be  bequeathed  it  back  to  Parr ;  who  again  re-transferred  it 
to  the  eldest  son  of  his  friend  in  a  generous  and  affectionate  letter, 
the  only  one  indeed  of  many  of  Parr's  given  in  this  publication 
that  we  have  been  able  to  read  with  p.aticnce,  so  inflated  are 
the  others  with  pedantry,  prejudice,  pomposity,  and  party. 

In  1818.  during  his  Christmas  holidays  at  Tanhurst.  Ri 
wrote  an  article  for  the  '  Edinburgh  Review,'  on  one  of  Benll 
works  then  just  published,  in  which  '  his  principal  object  w 
call  the  attention  of  the  public  to  tbc  evils  which  he  thought 
insuperable  from  an  unwritten  law  like  the  common  law  of 
land.'     Nothing,  we  think,  is  more  remarkable  in  Romilly "s  tj 
than  his  constant  and  active  enmity  to  the  law  of  England,  in 
its  branches  and  forms, — common — statute — civil — criminal 
notliing  is  right;   nothing  even  tolerable:  all  ts  confusion- 
justice — oppression — absurdity — and  cruelly.     We  will  not  et 
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into  an  examiaaUonof  thecansesof  thisfdieiionieBon;  the  labJMi 
is  too  large,  and  wookl  lead  as  into  a  qpedes  oi  persooal  criskifli 
which  we  are  anxious  to  avoid ;  but  on  this  particalar  proposiiiaa 
of  codifying  the  laws  of  England  we  most  make  two  shoit  obsci- 
vations,  which  are,  first,  that  we  beliere  the  thing  to  be  abaolntclT 
impossible;  unless  a  previous  revolution  should  hare  orertnnied  all 
law ;  and,  secondly,  that  even  if  possible,  the  lapse  of  a  very  iinr 
years  would  defeat  the  desired  simplicity.  We  understand  that  \Lc 
fallacy  of  the  so- much- boasted  system  of  codificatism  has  been 
exposed  by  the  French  experiment,  where  the  codes,  tbougb  so 
recently  formed,  are  already  encumbered  by  the  rarietv  of  cases 
and  commentaries,  and  must  every  day  become  more  so :  and  what 
real  or  useful  difTereoce  can  there  be  whether  a  man  turns  to  a  axle 
for  the  meaning  and  effect  of  which  he  must  subsequently  huza 
through  volumes  of  reports  and  readings,  or  whether  he  refers 
to  the  authorities  which  contain  at  once  the  code  and  the  cam- 
mentaries  ?  What  benefit  would  be  gained  if  Com^fn^  Digat 
were  to  be  made  statute  law?  Every  effort  oagrht,  no  doubt 
to  be  made  to  simplify  laws — but,  hitherto,  codification  has  cer- 
tainly not  produced  that  effect,  and  we  doubt  that  it  ever  will. 

At  the  dissolution  of  parliament  in  June,  1818,  Sir  Samuel  Ro- 
milly  received  an  inritation  to  stand  for  Westminster,  which,  thougU 
really  from  the  same  party,  if  not  from  the  same  persons,  whose 
'  ulterior  revolutionary  objects'  he  had  detected  in  the  case  of  the 
^arcf/e  dinner  in  180f),  he  accepted,  on  the  understandini;:  that  d-* 
personal  interference  in  the  election  was  to  be  expected  from  him : 
«ind  after  a  long  and  violent  (X)ntest  (violent,  certainly*  on  the  part 
of  the  popular  party,  who  nearly  murdered  Roroilly^s  antagonUi. 
Sir  Murray  Maxwell*)  succeeded — the  numbers  being  for  R'.>- 
milly,  5339;  Burdett,  5238;  Maxwell,  4808 ;  and  for  Hunt,  a 
mere  demagogue*  *  who,'  says  Roniilly,  '  under  every  sort  of  dis- 
grrace,  persisted  in  being  a  candidate/  84. 

This  success  seems  to  have  given  Romilly  more  pleasure  than 
we  could  have  expected,  considering  either  the  general  charac  urr 
of  Westminster  elections,  or  of  this  one  in  particular — his  o«n 
innate  aversion  to  riolencc — his  honest  impatience  of  political 
thraldom — and  his  sagacious  view  of  the  ulterior  objects  of  som? 
of  his  leading  supporters.  His  friends,  however,  considercnl  it  a 
great  and  ^glorious  triumph  \  but,  whatever  were  its  value,  it  was 
destined,  alas !  to  be  his  last. 

Lady  Romilly  hail  been  lately  indisjiosed,  but  not  so  much  as  ^» 

*  Tlut  gdllaiit  officiT,  who  \iaA  MTse^X  his  coiuitry  with  remarkable  diAliiictioit,  »*•» 
ha4l  ii(*vcr  hHVirr  taken  aiiy  part  in  fioliticf,  and  who  wa»  perMHiiiUy  a  ino«t  luodrnt  ajA 
amia}>le  man,  wsset  recovered  tins  injuries  he  received  on  tlu«  occaiiuii. 

create 
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create  any  alarm,  and  had  apparendy  recovered.  In  the  first  days  of 
September  they  left  town  for  their  nsual  autumnal  excursion  :— 
the  sad  sequel — we  cannot  trust  our  own  feelings  to  narrate  it—* 
must  be  told  in  the  few  last  lines  ever  traced  by  his  own  hand, — 
a  note  subjoined  by  the  editors,  which  leaves  in  pious  ambiguity 
the  precise  nature  of  the  misfortune, — and  the  affecting  narrative 
of  the  amiable  Dumont  *  on  the  Coroner*s  Inquest: — 

*  Sept.  3rd. — Arrived  at  Cowes. 

*  12th. — Anne  went  into  the  sea-bath. 

*  13th.— Taken  ill 

*  19th. — Roget  [his  nephew]  and  William  [his  eldest  son]  arrived. 

*  Oct.  9lh. — Slept  for  uie  first  time  after  many  sleepless  nights. 
'  10th. — Relapse  of  Anne. 

'  Lady  Romilty  died  on  the  29th  of  October,  1818.  Her  husband 
survived  but  for  three  days  the  wife  whom  he  had  loved  with  a  devotion 
to  which  her  virtues,  and  her  happy  influence  on  the  usefulness  of  his 
life,  gave  her  so  just  a  claim.  His  anxiety  during  her  illness  preyed 
upon  his  mind  and  affected  his  health ;  and  the  shock  occasioned  by 
her  death  led  to  that  event  which  brought  his  life  to  a  close,  on  the  2nd 
of  November,  1818,  in  the  sixty-second  year  of  his  age.' — Note  by  the 
Editor^  voLiii.  p.  368. 

*  Mr.  Stephen  Dumont,  of  Geneva,  then  stated  that  he  was  one  of 
the  Representatives  of  the  Council  at  Geneva,  but  had  been  in  England 
previous  to  the  restoration.  I  have  (he  said)  been  connected  with  Sir 
Samuel  Romilly  a  great  many  years ;  my  intention  was  to  have  spent 
the  summer  with  my  best  friend.  Sir  Samuel,  and  his  lady ;  but  the 
state  of  Lady  Romilly *s  health  was  such  that  she  was  removed  to  Cowes, 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

'  [Here  the  witness,  in  great  anguish,  said  it  would  be  better  that  he 
should  read  the  letters  he  had  then  received  from  Sir  Samuel.  A  letter 
was  then  read  from  Sir  Samuel,  dated  from  Cowes,  2'7th  Sept,  inviting 
Dr.  Dumont  to  visit  him  there  ;  saying,  that  he  could  not  promise  him 
any  pleasure,  as  he  considered  Lady  Romilly  in  a  very  perilous  state, 
as  the  physicians  did  not  say  she  was  out  of  danger ;  and  concluded 
thus : — '*  She  is  considered  by  her  medical  attendants  in  some  danger. 
She  is  for  the  present  a  little  better,  and  I  take  care  neither  to  let  her 
nor  the  poor  children  see  the  anxiety  I  feel,  but  it  costs  me  a  great 
deal ;  with  all  this,  do  not  suppose  I  have  not  resolution  to  undergo 
everything  to  preserve  my  health  for  my  children's  sake.'' 

^  Our  readers  wiU  fisel  •ome  curiodtj  to  know  what  became  of  Dumont.  On  tte 
rettoration  of  the  Repiblic  of  Genera,  in  1814,  he  returned  to  hie  country,  whence  be 
made  occasional  visits  to  England,  in  one  of  which  he  was  a  witness  to  the  catastrophe 
of  his  dear  firiend  Romilly.  In  1829  he  set  out  for  a  tour  of  pleasure  into  the  north 
of  Italy,  but  was  taken  ill  at  Milan,  and  died  suddenly  on  the  39th  September  in  that 
year. 

•This 
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*  This  letter  was  followed  by  two  othere,  infonniog  Mr.  Damont  of 
the  state  of  Lady  Romiiiy's  health.    And  he  then  resumed  his  erideiice 
as  follows : — I  arrived  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  on  the  3rd  of  October,  and 
Lady  Romilly  was  well  enough  to  spend  a  few  hotirs  in  compaDy ;  b«t 
Sir  Samuel  seemed  to  have  no  confidence,  and  notwithstanding  that  re- 
covery he  was  in  the  same  state  of  anxiety.    Lady  Roroilly  bad  a  re- 
lapse, and  was  for  some  days  in  a  great  state  of  sunering.     During  that 
time  nothing  could  equal  the  excruciating  pains  of  Sir  Samuel  but  his 
fortitude  and  resignation.    He  was  almost  entirely  deprived  of  sleep, 
and  I  saw  he  began  to  entertain  the  greatest  apprehensions  from  that 
circumstance.    Twice  or  three  times  he  has  expressed  to  me  his  fears  of 
mental  derangement.    Once  he  sent  for  me  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 
at  least  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  spoke  to  me  of  a  dream  he 
had  had  full  of  horrors,  and  said  that  an  impression  had  remained  upon 
his  mind  as  if  the  dream  had  been  a  reality.    He  asked  me  if  I  did  not 
consider  that  as  a  proof  that  his  mind  was  broken,  and  hia  faculties  im- 
paired.   Conversations  about  his  children  generally  restored  a  certain 
degree  of  peace  to  his  mind,  and  sometimes  he  proposed  plans  for  their 
education  and  future  establishment.    On  Thursday,  the  29th  of  October, 
about  ten  o'clock,  while  at  Cowes,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  he  was  in- 
formed by  his  nephew.  Dr.  Roget,  for  whom  he  always  showed  the 
same  attachment  as  for  one  of  his  sons,  that  his  lady  was  no  more.    I 
have  omitted  to  say  that  the  two  sisters  of  Lady  Romilly  came  on  the 
Tuesday  previous,  and  he  said  he  could  shed  no  tears  when  he  saw 
them.     He  told  me  his  brains  were  burning  hot.    He  left  Cowes  widi 
great  reluctance  the  next  day  (Friday),  but  he  declared  that  he  would 
be  governed  entirely  by  Dr.  Roget  and  his  friends.     I  accompanied 
him,  and  on  Friday  we  slept  at  Winchester.     He  felt  extremely  ex- 
hausted.    Dr.  Roget  slept  in  the  same  room,  and  Sir  Samuers  night 
was  extremely  restless.     The  next  morning  I  observed  marks  of  great 
agitation,  which  he  tried  to  subdue  ;   he  was  constantly  tearing  his 
gloves,  or  the  palm  of  his  hand,  scratching  his  fingers  and  his  nose, 
and  fiome  blood  came  from  his  nose.     When  we  arrived  at  an  inn  on 
the  road  he  was  so  weak  that  he  could  proceed  no  further.     We  slept 
there,  and  Dr.  Roget  still  slept  in  the  same  room  with  him.     I  had  pro- 
posed to  him  not  to  come  to  Russell-square,  but  to  take  some  other 
house  for  the  present.     He  answered,  that  he  was  likely  to  be  laid  up 
for  some  time,  and  he  was  desirous  of  getting  home,  and  he  ]>roceedeti; 
but  I  obser\'cd  more  violent  signs  of  agitation  still,  more  tearing  of  his 
hands  and  of  his  nose.     In  a  moment  that  he  was  shutting  his  eves 
and  wringing  his  hands,  I  took  the  hand  of  his  daughter  and  placed  it 
in  his  hand ;  upon  which,  opening  his  eyes,  and  having  perceived  what 
I  had  done,  he  cast  u])on  me  an  unutterable  look  of  gratitude,  and  em- 
braced his  daughter.      When  we  arrived  in  Russell- square  he  made 
great  efforts  to  compose  himself,  and  went  to  his  library,  and  threw 
himself  upon  a  sofa,  quite  in  a  manner  that  was  alaiming  to  me:  then 
for  some  moments  he  was  joining  his  hands,  as  in  a  state  of  delirium,  but 
he  spoke  nothing.     A  moment  after  he  got  up,  took  my  aim,  mmt 

round 
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round  the  two  rooms,  and  appeared  to  me  to  be  in  the  state  of  a  man 
dying  of  an  internal  wound.  One  or  two  days  after,  he  desired  to  see 
Dr.  Marcet,  saying  his  nephew.  Dr.  Roget,  suffered  too  much,  and  that 
he  would  give  him  the  comfort  of  some  medical  friend's  assistance.  He 
wanted  to  consult  him,  particularly  about  a  shower-bath,  thinking  that 
would  relieve  the  heat  of  his  head ;  still  he  declared  he  had  no  head- 
ache. I  have  nothing  more  to  say  upon  that  subject.  After  Dr. 
Marcet  (it  was  Sunday  when  we  arrived  in  town,  about  five  o*clock) 
arrived,  he  would  not  quit  him  the  whole  night,  but  slept  in  the  room ; 
I  slept  in  a  room  above  him.  About  seven  in  the  morning  (Monday) 
Dr.  Roget  came  to  me  in  a  state  of  extreme  anxiety,  telling  me  that  his 
uncle  was  much  worse,  with  a  violent  fever,  uttering  some  expressions 
in  a  state  of  perturbation,  and  complaining  that  he  was  distracted.  Dr. 
Roget  immediately  call^  Dr.  Marcet,  who  came  instantly  and  they 
sent  for  Dr.  Babington  to  join  in  a  consultation.  I  asked  Dr.  Marcet 
and  Dr.  Roget  if  I  could  go  and  see  my  friend,  and  they  desired  me  not 
to  do  it,  saying  the  greatest  quiet  was  necessary  for  him,  and  that  he 
was  only  to  have  one  person  to  attend  him  in  the  room.  I  went  then 
to  Holland-house,  at  Kensington,  to  see  his  three  youngest  children, 
whom  Ijord  Holland  had  taken  from  school  to  his  house,  and  to  make 
some  arrangements  with  respect  to  them.  When  I  returned  to  Rus- 
sell-square, about  half- past  three,  I  found  one  of  the  servants  in  tears, 
and  Dr.  Roget  in  a  state  approaching  to  despair.  My  first  feding  was 
stupor  and  astonishment,  for  I  had  never,  during  the  whole  month  that 
I  had  passed  with  Sir  Samuel,  and  dining  most  constantly  with  him 
and  his  son — and  during  the  time  the  ladies  were  employed  in  business 
(during  which  time  we  had  intimate  conversations) — I  never  had  any 
apprehension  of  the  act  by  which  he  had  lost  his  life.  The  intimate 
knowledge  that  I  had  of  his  high  principles  of  duty — of  .his  moral  and 
religious  fortitude — of  his  love  for  his  country — and  of  his — (much 
affected) — of  his  parental  affection — totally  excluded  from  my  mind 
every  suspicion  or  idea  of  the  catastrophe  that  has  happened.' — Annual 
Reqisierf&r  1818,  pp.  149-151. 

The  verdict  was,  and  could  be  no  other  than,  *  temporary 
mental  derangement* 

In  order  that  we  might  not,  when  we  should  arrive  at  this 
deplorable  catastrophe,  feel  ourselves  obliged  to  make  obser- 
vations likely  to  disturb^  in  any  degree,  the  sympathy  which  so 
deep  a  tragedy  must  excite,  we  have  alluded,  in  the  course  of 
our  narrative^  to  those  circumstances  which  might  in  our  opinion 
have,  on  the  one  hand,  predisposed  this  fine  and  sensitive  intel- 
lect to  derangement,  from  extreme  anxiety  and  want  of  rest ; 
and,  on  the  other,  deprived  it,  as  we  fear,  of  the  best  source  of 
fortitude  and  consolation. 

It  therefore  now  only  remains  for  us  to  say  that  this  publica- 
tion— indiscreet  as  we  think  it,  and  unfortunate,  as,  if  it  were  to 
give  rise  to  hostile  controversy,  it  would  certainly  prove — contains 

little 
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little  or  nothing  to  impair  our  general  respect  for  Sir  Sainu«4 
Romilly*!  abilities  and  virtues;  and  it  affords  (uiK^onsciouslT, 
as  it  seems  to  us^  on  the  part  of  the  editors)  some  d^ree  i>f 
apology,  or  at  least  palliation,  for  the  two  great  defects  of  his  other- 
wise blameless  and  valuable  life, — ^namely,  his  political  bitterness, 
which  we  believe  to  have  been  more  a  constitutional  than  a  moral 
infirmity;  and  his  Genevese  philosophy, — the  error,  we  think  * 
rather  of  education  and  accident  than  of  his  naturally  pious  heart 
In  all  other  respects  we  willingly  offer  our  testimony— .  ra/ra< 
quantum — to  his  great  talents,  large  acquirements,  and  desen  ed 
success — to  his  social  and  domestic  virtues— to  his  integrity, 
benevolence,  and  honour — and,  in  short,  to  the  most  essential 
qualities  that  constitute  the  character  of  a  virtuous  man. 
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A. 

AcLAND,  H.  W.,  *  The  Plains  of  Troy/  il- 
lustrated by  a  PttiiOTamic  Drawing  aiid 
a  Map,  355— value  of  tlie  work,  356 
— Mr.  Acland  a  believer  in  the 
existence  of  but  one  Homer,  357 — 
the  'Panorama'  described,  358 — Te- 
nedos,  359  —  Lemmw,  Athos,  Imbros, 
361— the  Hellespont  361^— Tombs  of 
Peneleus,  Antilochus,  Achilles,  and 
Patroclus,  363— Rhoeteium,  364— the 
Simois  and  Scamauder,  366 — ^I1iym- 
brius,  369 — site  of  Troy,  ib, — dif- 
ference in  the  opinions  of  writers  upon 
it,  371 — it  ia  necessarily  in  obscurity, 
372. 

Alexandria  and  the  Alexandrians,  64. 
See  Creuxer. 

Augelo,  Michael^  the  sculptor  of  St.  Peters, 
and  painter  of  the  ceiling  of  Capella 
Sistuu^  28. 

Art  in  Italy  expired  at  the  present  day, 
349 — contrast  of  it  and  that  of  Greece, 
i6. — immorality  of  the  latter,  350— con- 
nexion of  art  with  religious  feeling,  351. 

Art,  consequence  of  the  multiplication  of 
objects  of  rivalry  with  Raphael  at  pre- 
sent, 324. 


B. 


Barrett,  Mill  E.,  The  Seraphim  and  other 
Poems,*  374  —  knowledge  of  classical 
literature  and  boldness  of  her  poetic 
attempts,  382— extracts  from  her  poems, 
383 — her  translation  of  Prometheus, 
386— the  *Seiapliira  *  described,  387— 
extract  from  "  IsobePs  Child,'  388. 

Brooke,  Mrs.,  otherwise  Maria  del  Occi- 
deute,  *  Zophiel,  or  tlie  Bride  of  Seven,' 
374  — '  Zophier  describe<l,  389—  ex- 
tracts, ii6.-~chafacter  of,  393. 

Buonaparte,  condition  of  France  while  he 
was  Fint  Consul,  558. 


C. 

Carlyle,  Thomas,  Critical  and  Miscellane- 
ous Essays ; — '  The  French  Revolution  ;* 
—'Sartor  Resartus;'— *Chartism,"  440— 
Mr.  Carlyle*s  writings,  a  striking  symp- 
tom of  the  state  of  the  times,  i6. — sources 
of  his  insnirations,  45 1 — his  fondness  for 
German  literature,  451 — the  great  fault 
of  his  '  French  Revolution,'  456 — his 
testimony  of  great  truths,  457 — the  con- 
dition of  England  the  question  of  the 
day,  461 — dissent,  463--evil  effects  of 
abolishing  forms,  465-Hno  hope  for  this 
country  until  the  principle  of  faith  is 
restored,  469— Mr.  Cariyle^s  remedy 
defective,  471 — his  system  is  religious, 
473-— but  the  idols  of  his  worship  are 
false,  474 — his  great  stumbling-block, 
476 — ^what  notion  will  he  form  of  (aod? 
477 — all  that  we  see,  hear,  or  feel,  are 
appearances  of  the  Almighty,  480  — 
faith,  the  ground  of  Pantheism,  A, — be 
has  overlooked  the  moral  evil,  481 — 
the  moral  sense  tlie  negation  of  Pan- 
theism, 482 — he  does  not  umlenftand 
Christianity,  483  —  nor  does  he  say 
where  his  realities  are  to  be  found,  488 
— utility  of  forms  and  outward  vest- 
ments, 489— the  book  of  nature,  490 — 
Mr.  Carlyle's  standard  of  reality, 492 — 
the  true  roots  of  false  philosophy, 493 — 
present  condition  of  the  lower  classes, 
494  —  Mr.  Carlyle's  grand  niecilic 
cures,  496 — tlie  real  proUem  is,  now  to 
make  men  religious,  498 — and  instead 
of  emigration  reclaim  our  waste  lands, 
501. 

Cart()ons  of  Raphael,  38. 

Castiglioiii,  Count,  tlie  friend  and  patron 
of  Raplwel,  24 — letter  from  Raphael  to, 
37. 

Chatham,  first  Earl  of,  190.     Set  Taylor. 

Chesterfield,  Lord,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land and  Ambassador  to  Holland,  200. 
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Church,  the  Anglo  Catholic,  toleratet 
painting  and  sculpture  under  certain 
conditions,  352. 

Convocation  catechism,  for  March  1839, 
extract  fVom,  185. 

Creuzer,  Fredericus,  Piotini  Opera  omnia, 
64 — the  quality  and  nature  of  Plotinus^ 
authorship,  6<S^Porphyry  has  not  re> 
duced  the  writings  of  Plotinus  to  fa- 
cility and  clearness,  66— causes  of  the 
peculiar  interest  of  the  Alexandrian 
school,  67-- -coincidence  of  Christianity 
and  Platonism,  68 — ^present  tendency  to 
revive  the  new  Platonic  system,  69 — 
requisites  to  give  a  full  view  of  it,  71— 
state  of  the  civilised  world  at  the  rise  of 
Alexandrian  Platonism,  73 — contrast 
of  the  cliaracters  of  the  human  races 
and  empires  in  the  eastern  and  western 
worlds  at  the  commencement  of  the 
2nd  century,  7  3 — effects  of  the  founda- 
tion of  Alexandria,  75  —  religions  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  77 — Alexandrian 
l^ilotophy  tiie  exnansion  of  Syncre- 
tism, 79 — ^rise  of  Alexandria,  80— na- 
tional character,  81— its  amusements, 
84  —  similarity  to  those  of  modem 
England,  85  -^  literary  and  religious 
policy  of  its  rulers,  87  —  Ptolemy 
Soter,  87 — Pantheism,  88  —  Isis  and 
Serapis,  90 — the  temple  of  Serapts,  92 
— the  Alexandrian  system  of  education, 
94 — the  Museum,  ^.—criticism,  96—. 
ap))ointments  of  professors  and  admis- 
sion of  students,  98— occupations  of  the 
former,  99 — ^royalty  and  literature,  102 
— al)seiice  of  schools,  105 — importance 
of  collegiate  in«titutioiis,  106— Univer- 
sities without  Colleges,  1 08-— effects  of 
such  establishments,  110 — the  Ptole- 
meiaii  library  how  collected.  111 — ne- 
cessity of  a  new  and  pure  English 
literature,  113— -spread  of  Pantheism  in 
Europe,  115, 

D. 

Dissection  first  practised  at  Alexandria, 

102. 
Dnimmoml,  H.,Esq.,  Ixjtter  to  Mr.  Phil- 

li)Ni,  R.A.,  350 — he  is  not  likely  to  have 

many  followers,  352. 


E. 

Earth,  tlie  magnetic  power  of,  as  compared 

with  a  (lound  of  steel,  287. 
Elephants,  mammoth,  422. 
Elisalietli,  Queen,  dialogue  between  her 

and  Dean  Nowell,  352. 
English  conversation,  a  ]K>lyglot   at    the 

]vetetit  day,  455. 


F. 

Ferer,  most  rife  in  EngUuid  among  rt» 
lower  orders  of  Irish,  120 — in  London, 
122  —  connexion  with  aitaations  in 
which  decayed  regctable  nsaltcr 
abounds,  153. 

Fine  Arts  in  Florence,  313.  Sne  Florenor. 

Fisher,  Miss  Emmie,  aged  ten^  extract 
from  her  poem,  417. 

Florence,  expiration  of  its  republic,  320 — 
Florentine  art,  321 — ertuta  322— the 
painters  and  sculptors  were  workmm, 
324  — Byzantine  art,  326  —  Roman- 
esque architecture,  327  —  Florcncr 
described,  328— Gothic  architecture  in 
Florence,  332 — Florentine  ardiitecis, 
333— value  attached  to  engraTed  gnm, 
335 — proceeding  from  veneratiuu  fur 
the  Roman  name,  336 — Bmnelleschi, 
337— employment  at  Florence  ou  hit 
return  from  Rome,  338— the  *  Duomo,' 
the  <  Santo  Spirito,*  341 — acalprwe, 
344— the  braaen  doors  of  San  Gioraini, 
ib, — Andrea  Pisaiio,  Ghiberti,  Dona- 
tello,  345— Michael  Aiigelo*s  woriu  at 
Florence,  347. 

-Fluyder,  Sir  Samuel,  519. 

Fox,  Mr.,  219.    Stt  Taylor. 

Ftederick  II.  of  Prussia,  94. 

O. 

Gauss,  C.  F.,  and  W.  Weber,  Allge- 
meine  Theorie  des  Enlmagnetisraiis 
271 — terrestrial  magnetism  a  scietm 
of  obser>'atioii,  ib. — it«  doctrines  are 
becoming  more  defined,  273 — its  rria- 
tions,  271 — causes  of  erroneous  olisrr- 
vations,  275— Halley's  theory,  277— 
Hansteen's  researclies,  279 — Mr.  Rir- 
low  opposed  to  him,  280 — the  earth's 
magnetic  action  over  its  surface,  2H1 — 
Major  Sabine's  report,  282 — fioictinii 
of  integral  proximity,  284  —  system 
of  {leriodical  oscillations,  28S— Hum- 
Imldt's  discovery  of  magnetic  storm. 
289"— Gauss's  observatioiis,  290— Pn>- 
f(*S8or  Lloyd's  vertical  force  magnrt- 
ometcr,  292. 

George,  I*rince  of  Hanover — *  Itleasand  Re- 
flections upon  the  Properties  of  Music,' 
503 — elevated  character  of  this  trratitr, 
ib. — the  preface,  introductory  remarks 
and  inquiries,  504 — the  {iroblem  that 
the  composer  ought  to  have  a  proftmiHi 
innight  into  human  nature  examineil. 
50JS^instrumei)tal  music,  506  Bert- 
hoven's  pastoral  svmiihoiiy,  Havdn's 
*  Creation,'  507— *  lier  Freischuhu'  5t»S 
•^musical  effects sliould  rest  upun  bmttd 
general  impressions  ratlier  than  on  imi- 
tative   febcities,    510— rocal    music 
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should  be  mairied  to  immortal  yene, 
512 — ^mberable  character  of  the  /i6rr//o 
at  tlie  present  day,  513— the  many- 
•IdedueM  of  miuic,  514. 
George  III.— kindness  of  to  Mr.  Pitt,  337 
— Hnt  illness  in  1765,  210— his  ac- 
count of  an  interview  wiUi  Lord  Temple, 
218— letter  to  Mr.  Pitt  creating  him 
Earl  of  Chatham,  250— sacrifice  of  his 
feelings  to  the  personal  interests  of 
conteudiug  politicians,  259. 


H. 

Hausteen,  M.,  279.    See  Gauss.* 

Hints  on  the  formation  of  a  plan  for  the 
revival  of  the  professorial  system  in 
Oxford,  162— extract  from,  184. 

Hoare,  Clement,  *  A  Practical  Treatise  on 
the  Cultivation  of  the  Grape  Vine  on 
open  walls,*  48 — native  country  of  the 
vine,  49 — the  Briti^  vine,  50— fitness 
of  die  walls  of  cottages  for  trauiing 
vines,  52— 4unount  of  fruit  that  vines 
will  bear,  55 — best  aspects,  56— soil, 
57 — manures,  58 — ^bone  manure,  59— 
proper  lieight  of  vralls,  61— pruning 
and  training,  62. 

Hogarth,  George,  musical  history,  510— 
extracts,  511-513. 

Humboldt,  M.  de,  *  Lettre  ft  S.  A.  R.  le  Due 
de  Sussex  sur  les  moyens  propres  ft  per- 
fectioiuier  la  connaissance  du  Magii^t- 
isme  Terrestre,'  271— distinguished  in 
every  department  of  science,  288— mode 
of  conducting  his  magnetic  observations, 
ib, — magnetic  storms,  288 — ^his  efforts 
to  obtain  a  system  of  simultaneous  ob- 
servations, 292 — dieir  successful  accom- 
plisbnent,  297— list  of  stations,  299^— 
details  for  carrying  on  magnetic  obser- 
vations, 300— me  naval  expedition,  305 
— progress  made  by  it,  307— certainty 
of  its  ultimate  success,  312. 

Hussey,  Robert,  B.B.,  Oxford,  an  exami- 
nation of  tlie  new  form  of  the  statutes, 
162.    See  Oxford. 

J. 

Julius  (Pope)  II.,  the  plan  of  rebuilding 

St.  Peters  conceived  by  him,  27. 
Justice,  retributive  instance  of,  554. 

K. 

Kelly,  Mr.  Fitxroy,  M.P.,  hU  BUI  for 
the  Abolition  of  the  Punishment  of 
Death,  536. 


Laiayette,  Marquis  de,  anecdote  of,  519. 
Lawrence  coUection,   the,   ooutaint  the 


drawings  for  many  of  Raphaers  most 
celebrated  pictures,  27. 

Leake,  Colonel,  360— Itis  doctrine,  tliat  to 
doubt  the  reality  of  tlie  Trojan  war 
would  shake  tlie  fabric  of  [HX)faiie  his- 
tory, examined,  373. 

Litta,  Conte  Pompeo,  *  Storiadelle  Fami- 
glie  celebri  Italiane,*  313 — its  classical 
and  expensive  character,  317. 

Liverpool  the  most  unhealdiy  city  in  Eng- 
land, 126. 

Lowe,  Miss,  poems  chiefly  dramatic,  374 
—her  extraordinary  acquirements,  401 
—extracts,  405. 

Lyttleton,  paDeg3rrical  epistle  upon  Mr. 
Pitt*s  appointment  an  vice-treasurer  of 
Ireland,  208. 

Magnetism,  Terrestrial,  271.    See  Gauss. 

Maria  del  Occideiite,  374. 

M. 

Medici  £unily,  the,  318. 

Mirabeau,  Count  de,  541 — his  vanity  and 
bad  character,  542  .pretends  to  have 
arranged  for  Romilly's  introduction  to 
Perliament,  545 — his  appropriatitm  of 
the  literary  labours  of  omen,  548— ex- 
tracts from  Romilly's  written  opinions 
of  him,  550. 

Morbio,  Carlo,  'Storie  dei  Municinii  Ita- 
liani  illustnte,*  313— a  valuable  sta- 
tistic writer,  318. 

Mortality,  comparative,  in  the  ca|)itals  of 
Europe,  130. 

Mortality,  the,  of  a  kingdom,  the  best  test 
of  its  happiness  and  prosperity,  1 16. 

Music,  Prince  George  of  Hanover,  Ideos 
011,503. 

N. 
Niebuhr,  Barthold  George,  account  of 
the  life  of,  fttmi  his  own  letters  and  the 
reminiscences  of  his  friends,  515 — pa- 
rentage, 517— extraordinary  aptitude 
for  languages,  519 — and  statistics,  521 
—Niebuhr  at  the  Kiel,  522— Copen- 
hagen, 521 — ui  England,  526 — in  Den- 
mark, 530  —  becomes  a  naturalittd 
Prusnan,  532 — sent  on  a  mission  to 
Holland,  534 — position  as  a  man  of 
letters,  535 — enthusiasm  against  the 
Freudi,  537 — becomes  instructor  to  the 
Crown  Prince  of  Prussia,  538 — goes  to 
Rome  as  ambassador,  510 — reception 
bv  Pius  VII.,  543— illustrations  of  his 
character,  544 — translates  a  paper  from 
the  <  Quarterly,*  547— the  Neapolitan 
revolution,  550 — jealousy  of  the  libm- 
rian  fat  tlie  Vatican,  551 — his  perilous 
position  at  Rome,  552 — ^the  last  seven 
yean  of  his  hie,  554— character  m  a 
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■hrffmm  and  man  of  Ictlcn^  555 
political  and  religious  omniooi^  556. 

Northampton,  the  late  MarchiooeM  — 
<  Ireue/  374— the  itorj  dcKribed,  S94 
—  eztiacti,  A.  —the  xnarchiuneM  a 
poetCH  of  a  high  order,  396. 

Norton,  the  Hon.  Mn.,  '  The  Dream  and 
otiber  Poems/  374  —  tiie  Bjron  of 
modem  poetesses,  376  —  extract  from 
the  dedication  of  <The  Dream/  A,^ 
from  the  poem,  378— adnce  to  Mis. 
Norton,  361. 

O. 

Oxford— Tutors  and  Ph>fessors,  I6S — 
peculiar  position  of  Oxford  at  present, 
163 — its  amendment  within  ttie  last 
forty  years,  l64 — universities  and  col- 
leges, 165---psofBHorial  and  tutorial  sys- 
tems of  education,  166 — relation  be- 
tween the  senior  and  jmiior  members  of 
colleges,  168— education  of  youth  not 
the  primary  object  of  colleges,  176— 
deans,  A. — tutors,  177 — they  should  be 
clergymen,  178— their  other  reauisite 
nualiHcations,  181 — professors,  181 — 
the  two  systems  must  go  hand-in-hand 
to  be  fully  developed,  184— additional 
examinations  should  be  instituted,  185 
—inadequacy  of  the  present  payments 
to  professors,  166— remedies  suggested, 
187. 

P. 

Pantlieism  an  avowed  cree<l  in  Knglaud, 
France,  and  Germuiiy,  115. 

PiirlianiPiitary  Reform,  tlie  fint  germ  of,  in 
1770— Mr.  Pitt's  siJtccli,  215 — ^no  con- 
iiexi(»ii  with  the  reform  uf  1S32,  215. 

Parry,  Sir  Kdwiird,  445. 

PuKfUivant — *  llafael  von  ITrbiiio  and  Sein 
Vater  (tiovaiiTii  Saiiti/  1 — Uivinions  uf 
the  work ;  Fetlerigo  Feltrio,  duke  uf 
Urhiiio,  3— (lioviuiiii  Satiti's  MS.  ]K)eiu 
in  ))miifc  of  Fwlerigo,  4 — history  of  the 
the  {viiiiten  of  V'rhiiio,  6 — Rapliael's 
early  life,  15 — pupil  of  Pietn»  Pcru- 
gino,  Irt — UU  eiu-lieut  workft.  17— the 
ininie<liate  (U>veh)pineiit  of  his  talents, 
\H — Unit  vi.-tt  to  Fh)reiire.  19 — imita- 
tion* from  other  mantiTs,  20 — ronimis- 
fiioii  for  iui  altar-i)iect^  from  the  nuns 
of  Monte  Luce.  21 — vii^it  to  DologiuL, 
22 — picturex  mintetl  by  liini  f«)r  Henry 
VII.  of  Kngtanil,  ilW-pretemioiia  of 
I 'rhino  to  rank  an  a  ichool  of  tatte,  i6. 
— his  jiaintinpi  in  15(17,  W — rivalry 
with  Michiiel  Aiiin'I'K  »A. — invitwl  to 
Home  in  15()K,  27 — hi*  laUnin  until 
1513,  during  tlie  |Mnitiflcate  of  Julius 
II.,  38— Ihscoet,  Ul  —  circumftttices 


tibit  aftded  Ubit  sly  W  c€  boa  at.  S%^ 
His  oil-patotiiigs  after  the  death  of 
Julius,  S5 — ^litmry  pursuits.  37 — the 
Cartoons,  38 — Pissarint's  history  of  the 
Uuter  period  of  Rapbael's  life  difatiu. 
39— Raphael  an  architect  and  sculpbc 
40— the  'Ruiiael  Ware,'  A.— onlinrT 
life  and  habita,  41 — ^letter  to  his  nnck 
Ftmeia,  43-<kath  of  Maria  Bibicns. 
his  betrothed,  45— L«  FWisorwa,  JL- 
genius  and  chaiacter,  46 — plaee  of  Lit 
burial  and  opening  of  hb  tomb  in  IS33. 
47 — his  supposed  skull  in  piissfiijii  i/ 
the  Academy  of  St.  Luke,  48. 

Perugino,  Pfetro,  the  mastir  of  RaphyL 
13  —  Michael  Ange'lo's  ooiitcaiptW4u 
treatment  of,  15. 

<  Phantasmion  *  described,  411— dtxacti, 
412. 

Pisano,  Nicolo,  343. 

Pitt,  William,  Brrt  Earl  of  CfaadMm,  190. 
Skt  Taylor. 

Pitt,  William,  die  younger,  I5t»  561. 

Platonism,  67.     Snr  Creiuer. 

Poeteises,  Modem  Bnglisli,  374— they  art 
numerous,  and  many  of  ihem  are  tm 
accompliihed  scholar^  376— ^be  Quar- 
terly wreath  of;  416. 

Professorial  system  of  Oxfbrd,  t63i. 

Ptolemy  Soter,  85.    Stt  Cieuaer. 

Public  Health  and  Mortality,  115.  Sit 
Statistical  Reports  on  Sickness  of  Troopi, 
116. 

R. 

Hafliel  von  IJrbino,  1.     See  Passarant. 

Registrar-General  of  Births,  Draflu,  and 
Marriages,  First  Report  of,  115 — frrv-a! 
value  (if  Mr.  Lister's  laliourS'-^bi^  d:\i- 
Bion  of  England,  118 — mortality  ui 
London,  1 10 — as  compare<l  with  tie 
rountry,  120 — the  dwellings  of  the  i*%n 
in  lar(^  pro\incial  towiLS  121 — fev»T^ 
in  I^nidon,  122 — cauies  of  desfittirinii 
and  death,  121  —  remedies  siiirgrvMl. 
127. 

Ke|H)rt  of  the  Committee  of  Phy»iriaiiN 
IHU) — approved  by  tlie  Royal  S^icii^T. 
271— drawn  up  by  Professor  Llovii, 

Uoniilly.  Sir  Samuel,  Memoirs  of  the  I.itV 
of,  edite«l  by  his  Suns.  564— >ini|«t]icy 
of  its  ])ublication,  565  —  niateriiU 
of  the  work,  566— >Sir  Samuel's  ai«- 
reiitry,567— educatiun,56H— disp(«itii>ii 
to  nielaiicholv,  569— bound  to  a  chatt- 
eery  nworn  clerk,  570 — religious  (W- 
injr«,  571— the  Rev.  M.  Roget.  57'1— 
•  his  udiniration  of  RouA.'Wau,  57;!— ra- 
ters Gray's  Inn  as  a  student,  577 — ikrp 
study  afRfcts  his  health,  16.— visits  (}e- 
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neva  and  Paris,  579 — Romilly,  the 
Paris  watchmaker,  581— early  eni])loyed 
upon  the  reform  of  Criminal  Law,  583 — 
intimacy  with  Baynes,  586 — called  tu 
the  bar,  588 — introduced  to  Franklin,  ib, 
— unjust  opinion  of  his  legal  brethren,  A. 
— his  servant  Bickers,  590 — introduc- 
tion to  Mirabeau,  ib. — its  influence  on 
his  future  life,  592  —  introduction  to 
Lord  Lansdowne,  595 — success  on  cir- 
cuit and  rapid  rise  in  his  profession, 
ib.  —  death  of  Baynes,  596 — Dumout 
succeeds  to  his  friendship,  ib. — visit  to 
Paris  and  the  Bicetre,  597 — labours  on 
his  return  to  England,  599  —  strong 
disapproval  of  the  French  Revolution, 
601 — opinion  of  die  National  Assembly, 
602 — meets  his  future  wife  at  Bowood, 
604— visit  to  Paris  in  1802,  extncts 
from  his  journal,  605 — be  becomes  ac- 
quainted with  tiie  Prince  of  Wales,  609 
— offered  a  seat  in  parliament  by  his 
Royal  Highness,  611 — made  Solicitor- 
General  and  M.P.,  ib. — parliamentary 
conduct,  6 13 — attack  upon  Lord  Mel- 
ville, I*. — election  contests,  616 — ^beat- 
en at  Bristol  electi(»i,  617  —  parlia- 
mentary history  from  1815,  620-— pre- 
sent from  Parr,  621 — election  for  West- 
minster in  1818,  622— death,  623. 
Rumolir's  notices  of  Raphael,  2. 

S. 

Sabine,  Major,  Sevendi  Report  of  the 
British  Association  on  Terrestrial  Mag- 
netism, 282— editor  of  Wrangell's  Ex- 
]KHlitionB,  418. 

Santi  Giovanni,  1.     5««  Passavant. 

Sierra  Leone  described,  150 — mortality  of 
troops  at,  151. 

Sosibius,  the  apologist,  96. 

Southey,  Mrs., »; Solitary  Houre,'  374 — The 
Cow|)er  of  Modem  Poetesses,  400— 
*  The  Pauper's  Death-bed,'  401—*  llie 
Birth-day,'  403. 

Statistical  Heiwrts  on  Sickness,  Mortality, 
and  Invalidnig  among  Troops  in  British 
C'ulunies,  1 15— value  of  these  reports,  1 16 
— coni|)ari(K)ns  l)etween  the  mortality  of 
soldierK  und  civilians,  131 — suicides, 
132 — diseases  uf  the  lungs  and  invalid- 
ing, 133 — iiitiuenee  of  the  seasons,  134 
— nitio  of  mortality  uf  troops  in  the 
colonies,  135 — influence  of  age  and 
length  of  residence  on  mortality  of 
tnM>}is,  144— difference  between  officers 
and  soldiers,  1 15— effect  of  the  climate 
of  the  tro])ics  on  the  constitution  of 
Knglishnien,  146 — ratio  of  mortality 
among  black  troops,  148 — mortality  of 
tlu!  West  Judiet  and  Ionian   Ulauds 


diminishing,  153-^iiuilaria,  154— de- 
fective arrangements  for  preserving  the 
health  of  our  troops  in  the  colonies,  and 
measures  already  ado]ifted  to  remedy 
them,  155. 
Stirling,  John,  Poems,  156 — Mr.  Sterling 
posseMed  of  a  rich  vein  of  classical 
fancy,  160— extract  from  *Joan  of  Arc,' 
ib. 

T. 

Taylor,  W.  S.,  Esq.,  and  Captadn  Pring^e. 
*  The  Correspoiraenoe  of  William  Pitt, 
Earl  of  Chatham,'  190— sketch  of  his 
eariy  life,  192 — maiden  speedi,  193 — 
appointed  Groom  of  the  Bedchamber  to 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  194 — growing  im- 
portance of  his  talents,  196 — Murray 
and  Pitt,  197 — ^his  attacks  upon  George 
II.,  198— left  £1000  by  ^  Duchess 
of  Marlborough,  200 — aversion  of  the 
King  to  Pitt,  201 — his  convenient  at- 
tacks of  gout,  302— again  in  opposi- 
tion, 204---resignatiou  of  the  Newcastle 
administration,  owing  to  the  King's  re- 
fusal to  appoint  Mr.  Pitt,  206— tlieir 
return  to  office  with  Mr.  Pitt  as  Vice 
Treasurer  of  Ireland,  sft.— fintfaer  pro- 
motion of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  reconciliainou 
with  the  King,  207 — his  place-hunting, 
and  change  of  sentiments,  318 — ^Duke  of 
Newcastle  becomes  First  Lord  of  Trea- 
sury, 215 — Mr.  Pitt  excluded  from 
high  office,  ib. — ^tetter  to  Lord  Hard- 
wicke,  217 — union  between  Pitt  and 
Fox,  219 — combined  attack  upon  flie 
leader  of  the  House  of  Commons,  220 
— the  union  dissolved,  221— Fox  ad- 
mitted to  the  Cabinet,  222— Pitt  dis- 
missed from  his  office  of  Paynuister, 
224 — receives  a  pension,  which  does  not 
soOen  his  opposition,  225 — resignation 
of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle — Mr.  Pitt 
made  Secretary  of  State  in  a  new  admi- 
nistration, 226 — formidable  opposition 
to  it,  228> — ilismissal,  i6. — a  Newcastle 
and  Pitt  ministry  formed,  229 — his  al- 
leged mode  of  doing  the  public  busi- 
ness, 230 — threatened  resignation,  232 
— death  of  George  II.,  and  difficulties 
of  the  administration,  233 — resignation 
of  Mr.  Pitt,  a  peerage  to  Mrs.  Pitt,  and 
a  {tension,  231 — tlie  Bute  ministry 
formed  and  dissolved,  235 — failure  of 
an  attempt  to  admit  Mr.  Pitt  to  the 
ministry  of  Mr.  George  Grenville  upon 
the  death  of  I^rd  Egremont,  237 — 
Wilkes,  238 — internal  weakness  of  the 
ministry,  illness  of  the  King,  Regency 
Bill,  240 — negociations  between  the 
Kiug|.Lord  Temple,  and  Mr.  Pitt,  242 
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--the  Duke  of  Bedford's  aiid  the  Rock> 
iiigham  admiiiistratioii,  243— uuac* 
countable  conduct  of  Mr.  Pitt,  344 — 
overtures,  246 — dissolution  of  the  Rock- 
ingham administration,  247 — Mr.  Pitt 
elevated  to  the  House  of  Peers,  forma- 
tion of  his  ministry,  248 — incompre- 
hensible conduct,  total  neglect  of  his 
duties,  251 — disturbances  in  America, 
254 — re-appearance  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  256^ — resignation  and  renewal  of 
his  vigour,  257 — in  close  confidence 
with  Mr.  Calcraft,  261— -the  greatest 
period  of  his  life,  262— illustrations  of 
his  character,  264— closing  scene  of  his 
life,  266— character,  268. 

Temple,  Lord,  242,  248. 

Terrestrial  Magnetism,  271.     Sm  Gauss. 

Troy,  on  the  site  of,  355,  369. 

Tutors  of  Oxford,  162. 

U. 
Universities,  German,  defined,  183. 
Urbino,  painters  of,  6. 

V. 

v.,  IX  Poems  by,  374— The  Queen  of 
Poetesses,  408— extracts,  ib. 

Vaaari,  life  of  Raphael,  1 — ^|)icture  of 
Ra^^iael's  genius  and  character,  46. 

Vaaari,  Giorgio,  Le  Opere  di,  3l3--<ha- 
racter  of  the  work,  ^.— early  history  of 
Vasari,  314— origin  of  his  '  Vite  degli 
Artefici,*  315— iU  value,  316. 

Vine,  improved  culture  of  the  graiM?,  48. 
iSreHoare. 


W. 

Wales,  Prince  of,  case  of  the  cLuightt-r  i4 
Lonl  Hugh  Seymour,  aiid  Mr».  Fiu- 
herbert,  560— cause  of  his  liustility  r«i 
the  Catholics  when  he  became  R«^!tiit. 
561. 

Walpole,  Horace,  reply  to,  tiy  Mr.  Pitt, 
194— letters  to  Sir  Horace  Mami.  197, 
207 

Wilkes^s  character  of  Chatham,  191. 

Wordsworth,  obligations  of  Great  Briuin 
to,  447— eudiusiasm  when  an  Oxfi«il 
honorary  degree  was  ccmferved  uputi 
him,  448. 

Wortlev,  I«dy  Kmmeline,  poems,  371— 
ker  alleged  wretchedness,  397— extiact* 
from  the  poems,  398— ccnuisel  uffi^rvii 
to  her  ladyship,  400. 

Wrangell,  llaron  von,  *  Narrative  of  aa 
Expedition  to  the  Polar  Sea  in  \H'X»i-2\' 
22-23,'  418— object  of  the  expeditiui. 
419— Wrangell  s  arrival  at  Kulynu. 
420— mammoth  elephants,  422-^*u- 
vier  theory,  423— Esquimaux  dy*g*. 
424— first  journey  from  Kolyma,  42i>— 
aurora  borealis,  428— aunimer  vtf  iti  tn 
Siberia,  the  IWiutschi,  429— sect^iJ 
winter  journey,  43! — perilous  pocititKt^, 
432 — third  journey,  434 — fnurdi  ywr- 
ney,  426— difficulties  and  dangtr^k  137 
— the  Pular  Sea  a  wide  ocean,  411 — 
the  north-west  passage  practicable,  113 
—causes  of  previous  failures,  1 13 — «-\- 
{lense  should  not  iircveut  otlier  fx}M^li- 
tious,  444 — tliere  is  no  risk  of  liff.  1 1->. 
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